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PREFACE. 



Iif the Second Volume of tUe Amertciin Gardener's MagazinOi 
an additional quantity of information wiU be found, for which we 
refer the reader to the table of contents. For this we are indebted 
to the continued kindness of our correspondents: our own experi- 
ence as conductors has also enabled us to add more interest to 
the work. 

In this Yohime, agreeably to our intentions as stated at the close 
of the first, we have commenced giving plans of green-houses of 
▼arious sizes: two have already appeared, from which designs, we 
have the gratification to learn, one or two have already been built, 
and otbers contemplated for erection the ensuing season. Other 
plans will be forthcoming in the next and succeeding Volumes, 
which will finally embrace the most beaQtiful structures in this 
Yicinity. We have it also in our power to say, that, if we are ena- 
bled, by an increasing circulation, ground plans of some of the best 
arranged gardens will also appear in the third Volume. The 
method of heating by hot water, as detailed in connexion with the 
plans of rthe .green-hottses, and the method invented by Mr. Hogg, 
in this Volume, will be a sufficient guide to those who are erect- 
ing stoves or green-houses, in fitting up such apparatuses. 

Of the various papers in the second Volume, which we may 
recommend as particularly interesting, are those on the cultivation 
of Strawberries, on (he employment of Vases in garden scenery, 
on the cultivation of some of the Cacti, on the pink and car- 
nation, and the remarks on the genus O'xalis. Our own articles on 
the forcing of the Cucumber, on growing Peaches in pots, the 
Calendar of plants, and the remarks on the Psony, will, we hope, 
be of some value to the practical as well as the amateur gardener. 
The paper on the classification and arrangement of Peas, with 
Iheir numerous synonymes, taken from a foreign work, is of great 
rvalue* 



IV PREFACE. 

Among the improTements we may mention the indication of the 
generic and specific name? of plants, as whether classic, aborigi- 
nal, commemorative, or composed. Though this may be antici- 
pating a more general knowledge of Botany, we believe they will 
be found to render the names of plants more familiar. We have 
also adopted what we think a decided improvement in the index: 
instead of a general one, we have given a list of all the plants men- 
tioned in this Volume, with, in most instances, their synonymes 
corrected; from which a reference can be made with great facility. 
For this improvement, we are indebted, in part, to the 1 1th Vol- 
ume of Loudon's Magazine. 

In addition to the above improvements in this Volume, in the 
next will occasionally appear an article, headed Pomological J>r<h' 
iices: these notices will contain accounts of all the new varieties 
of fruits introduced, more particularly of the fine kinds of pears, 
raised by the venerable and celebrated Professor Van Mons, of 
Belgium. Those varieties which already exist in our gardens, un- 
'der different names, which may be noticed, will have their sy- 
nonymes carefully and correctly given. To aid us in the perfec- 
tion of this article, we shall be assisted by several eminent pomolo- 
^ists. Notices of all new vegetables, worthy of cultivation, will 
<also appear. The Floricultural notices will, as heretofore, em- 
brace every thing new and interesting. 

With the close of this Volume, Mr. P. B. Hovey, jr., retires 
from the editorial department. On this account, however, our 
Magazine will not be rendered less interesting: he will continue 
to assist by frequent contributions. With the same zeal in the 
pursuit of horticulture which has heretofore animated us, we shall 
endeavor to make the Magazine what it has ever been our desire 
to, a periodical worthy of the support of all amateurs and lovers 
of gardening. With the increasing taste for the science, which 
we are vain enough to believe our Magazine has been eminently 
useful in spreading, we anticipate a corresponding increase in its 
circulation: our efforts will be directed to the diffusion of such in- 
formation as will continue to create a love of horticulture and 
botany. To our friends who have so liberally contributed to its 
pages, we again offer our warmest thanks. 

C, M. H., 
P. B. H., Jr. 

Soiiofi, JVbvemkr IBth, 1836. 
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CORRECTIONS. 



AD the botanical namea of idants enamerated in 
this volume which are misspelt, wrongly 
accented, or the indication of the generic or 
specific names incorrectly given, are corrected 
in the index : consequently those names which 
do not agre^ with those in the index, are er- 
rors. The others are as follows : — 

In p. 8, line 7 ih>m the bottom, for ''SO,** read 
"40." 

In p. 11, line 10 from the top, for ** exhale,'* read 
«inhale.» 

In p. 36, line 15 from the top, for "fUl,** read 
"ftill." 

In p. 41, line 4 from the bottom, for ** love,'* read 
" lore.** 

In p. 42, line 18 flrom the top, after " that,** 
insert a period. 

In p. 46, lines 15 and 90 from the top, for '^tnbee,** 
read " tubers.** 

In p. 165, line 15 from the bottom, for ** Eplphi- 
gus,** read « Eplpb^gus ;** line 3 from the bot- 



,»>i 



tom, for •* 97/0^," read " gJiyy of ; " line 1 from 
the bottom, fof " ipayoit'^* read '* tfOYig^** 



In p. 166, Hoe 12 from the top, dsis << plant." 
In p. 178, line 12 from the t(^ after ^ Amatear," 

add " garden.** 
In p. 931, line 14 from the bottom, for '< nearest.** 

read <* newest ;** line 13 from the bottom, (or 

*<Sanlcaria,** read '* Saxicaria.** 
In p. 23S, line 7 from the top, for *'Le Lever," 

read « Le Seuer.** 
In p. 348, line 9 finm the top, for " arton," read 

" Arrow.** 
In p. 397, line 28 from the bottom, for ** Hani»- 

burah,*' read *< Hamburgh.** 
In p. 399, line 7 from the bottom, for " below,*' 

read " aboTC." 
In p. 421, line Irom the top, for «Coear." read 

« C««ar." 
In p. ^1, line 17 from the top, for *< two hun- 
dred thousand,'* read "sixty- five thousand.*' 
In p. 424, line 9 from the top, for « the," read 

"this." 
In p. 434, line 12 fii>m the bottom, for «1Q2," 

iead«2Q2." 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. L Some Account of a Green-house erected the past Sum* 
mer in the Garden of Mr. S. Sweetser^ Cambridgeport ; ac- 
companied with Engravings illustrating the same^ and the 
method of Healing by Hot Water. By the Conduotobs. 

Agreeably to our intentions, it is with much pleasure that 
we now present to our readers an account, accompanied 
with a descriptipn and engravings, of a neat, beautiful, and 
very convenient green-house erected by Mr. Sweetser in his 
garden the past summer, and which has been finished but a 
lew weeks, and the plants just moved into their places for 
the season. To his kindness in communicating to us, thus 
early, the information which is contained in this article, we 
are greatly indebted; and we have no doubt our readers 
will be equally so with ourselves. We are confident that 
this house will be found one of the most complete of the 
kind that has ever been erected in our vicinity. It is just 
the size that any person would wish who has but a few hours 
to devote to the cultivation of flowers and plants ; and the 
cost of the erection is so trifling, compared with what is 
generally estimated by those who are unacquainted with 
gardening, and have but little information on the subject, 
that we are certain it will serve as a model to build by for 
every lover of horticulture who is desirous of having at- 
tached to his garden or dwelling, that most truly desirable of 
modern additions, through our long and dreary winters, — a 
green-house. 

In the construction of green-houses, hot-houses, graperies, 
&c., there is yet much information wanted ; from this want, 
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many errors have been comnoitted, especially when the erec- 
tion of such has been entrusted to persons Nvho have no more 
knowledge of building, than what is necessary for all the 
common purposes of joinery. Thus, it can easily be con- 
ceived why green- houses are so seldom suited to the wants 
and convenience of the owner ; for it may almost be said to 
be impossible for an individual who has no information re- 
specting the habits of plants, their want of light, heat, air, 
&c., to erect a house which shall combine all the advan- 
tages of one properly planned and finally constructed, with 
a single eye to the health of the plants, the economical em- 
ployment of labor, and the use of fuel. The consumption 
of luel, in particular, is one of the most important things in 
the arrangement of houses ; and until it can be procured at 
a cheaper rate than at present, it should be the first consid- 
eration of the builder to study its economical use. The labor 
of keeping up the heat in houses is another subject of con- 
sequence, both as respects economy and health ; no person 
who keeps a gardener, would wish him to employ all his time 
in looking after the fires, when it should be spent in attending 
to the plants and to the appearance of the house ; nor would 
he wish to endanger his health, by keeping him up half, and 
in some instances, the whole of a cold night, watching the 
furnaces and supplying fuel. To those individuals who pos- 
sess greeu-houses for the sole pleasure of having them under 
their own management, this would at once be a strong in- 
dncement to forego the delight and gratification to be thus 
derived ; and it is, and always should be, the first thing to 
guard against any such errors in building, as will obviate all 
these difficulties. 

The numerous structures, lately erected in this vicinity, 
for the cultivation of flowers and fruits, collected from all 
quarters of the globe, from climates both temperate and 
tropical, have tended much to improve the beauty and con- 
venience of such buildings. Indeed, the splendid specimens 
at one or two places, are, we venture to say, equal to any 
thing of the kind constructed by the celebrated garden ar- 
chitects of our transatlantic neighbors. But these were not 
done without much dehberation, and without consulting all 
the works which would throw any information upon the sub- 
ject ; all the most approved published plans were overlooked, 
and those parts selected out and formed into a whole as a 
model for one, which should have all their advantages, and 
still coulond against the rigors and severity of our northern 
rKmo, miknown in that of England. English authors have 
cftcu misled our horticulturists ; we often adopt their ex- 
amples without reflecting that the temperature of our win- 
ters and those of England arc entirely diflercnt ; or at least, 
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without reflecting that there is more difference than we at 
first imagine. But the information which is daily increasing 
upon this subject, will soon lead to a more judicious construc- 
tion of such edifices. 

The heating of such structures by hot water is an impor- 
tant feature in their management. In fact, without this sys- 
tem is adopted, we do not believe a house, whatever its di- 
mensions may be, can be left with safety during the night ; 
the variation of the temperature in our long winter nights is 
often so great, that, frequently when it can hardly be supposed 
that a fire is requisite at night, before sunrise the thermom- 
eter has fallen below zero ; in such instances, unless fuel is 
supplied to the common brick flue all night, the plants will 
be in danger of being frozen ; if, however, the hot water sys- 
tem is adopted, the house will be found nearly at the same 
temperature in the morning that it was left the evening pre- 
vious. So great are its merits, and so superior to any other 
method do we believe it to be, that no hot-house, green- 
bouse, or grapery, will be erected hereafter, but what will 
be heated by hot water. But we proceed to give the follow- 
ing details of the house erected by Mr. Sweetser, and hav- 
ing done this, several facts in relation to the hot water 
system, which have fallen under hjs observation, will be 
added. 

The house {figs. 1 and 2), is thirty feet long and sixteen 
feet in width, measuring from the outside; and fourteen 
feet and a half wide inside, measuring from the front 
to back. The fur- 
nace, or head of 
the flue (a) , is three 
feet from front to 
back, two and a 
half wide, and 
three deep ; the 
door into which 
the fuel is intro- 
duced, opens into 
an end shed (6, in 
the ground plan), 
and is ten inches 
by thirteen. The 
flue from the fur- 
nace runs under 
the centre walk (c) , 

the length of the house, and is carried into the chimney at 
the opposite corner inside (d). The hot water pipes proceed 
from the boiler to the corner of the house, and across the 
front, to the reservoir at the other end (e). The flue is built 
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with the bricks flatvirise to the distance of siic feet from the 
furnace ; they are then laid edgewise. The back border (/) 
ia four feet four inches wide, and is raised to a level 
with the walk. The stage {g) contains twelve shelves, 
seven in &ont and five 
3. on the buck next Ihe 

^ centre walk ; this walk 
\{c) ia two and a 
° half feet in width, 
twelve inches in the mid- 
dle being open work, 
that the heat which es- 
capes from the flue may 
ascend more freely into 
the house, and also to 
allow of the passing ofT 
of any water which may 
be spilt in watering the 
B plants. The end shed 
- (A) is ten feet long and 
ten feet wide. A win- 
dow is made in the front, 
which gives sufBoicnt 
light for all the purpo- 
ses of potting, kindling 
fires, &c. The house is 
' built wholly of wood ; 
\ the back and ends are 
. made with common inch 

■ boards placed eight in- 
I ches apart ; between ia 

■ filled in perfectly dry 
' tan, rammed down very 

solid ; this is necessary, 

for if it were allowed to 

settle, a cavity would 

be left at the top for the 

admission of cold air. 

Below the front sashea, 

he wall is built of four 

inch plank. The rafters 

^ are made of two and a 

half inch plank, and are ten inches deep ; to the sides of each 

are fastened strips of inch boards, which are about hnlf liie 

depth of the rafter, for the sashea to rest and slide upon. 

The top of the rafters are covered with a coping four inches 

Avide, to prevent water from entering the bouse. The 

sill for the front sashes is two inch plank ; but the front 
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plate is made of timber, eight inches by four, and has a gut- 
ter, to take off the water from the roof, grooved in it. 

The dimensions of the roof sashes are as follows : — Slower 
ones, nine feet by three and a half; upper ones, six by three 
and a half; front, two and a half by three and a half. The 
glass made use of is seven inches by five ; five rows of lights 
in each sash. The laps are about an eighth of an inch ; but 
this may be varied at the option of the builder, either more or 
less ; they should be well fitted, and the work done thorough- 
ly by a first rate glazier, or much cold will blow in through 
our long winter nights, and cause the consumption of much 
more fuel. Care should also be taken that the crowning part 
of the glass is put downwards, that the water may be carried 
off in the centre of the lights, and not be allowed to get un- 
der the putty. The door which opens into the green-house 
is two feet seven inches wide and six feet high. The walk 
is two feet six inches wide ; twelve inches in the centre be- 
ing lattice work, which, besides the advantages before men- 
tioned, has an exceedingly neat appearance. The front 
stage is four feet two inches wide, and contains twelve 
shelves ; the highest being two feet and a half from the level 
of the walk. This will hold many plants ; over the hot wa- 
ter pipes, which run close to the wall, is a shelf eight inches 
wide, and made on a level with the sill of the front sashes. 
The back border is filled up with coarse sand, to allow the 
water to pass off freely ; on this are placed all the large and 
fine specimens of plants of all kinds, and their appearance 
is highly beautiful, and the effect much more striking, es- 
pecially upon entering the door, than when they are set up- 
on stages. If any of the plants are very tall, the pots 
should be sunk in the border. On the back wall is a trellis, 
as seen in the section,ftOn which may be trained any climb- 
ing plants, such as passifloras of different species and 
varieties, Multifiora roses, Z^ophosp^rmum, &c. Over 
the furnace and boiler a small stage is built, on which 
are kept the O&cteee, Crassulk^ea), and other of the tribes 
which like a dry and warm atmosphere, and which, in 
green-houses in general, scarcely retain their life through 
the winter. This stage may be of any shape, but in this 
house it is made with a square back to fit in close ; the front 
forming a quarter of a circle, which looks extremely neat, 
and covers the brick work. 

The end shed is] built of common boards, the back being 
filled with tan in the same manner as the back and ends 
of the house. The roof is not carried up quite so high as 
that of the house, but is of the same pitch, front and back. 
In front of the furnace door is a pit, four feet square, to ad- 
roit of the easy introduction of fuel, &c.; across the opposite 
end of the shed is a bench for potting plants ; underneath is 
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placed the difTerent kinda of soils, generally used for the 
purpose, 

These are the particulars as respects tbe building of the 
house, aa taken from exact measurement, and drawn to a 
scale in the above plans. The expense of erecting the same 
will be given at the close of this article, The next and most 
important thing ia the method of heating by hot water; and, 
as we wbh to be perfectly understood, we have had engrav- 
ings made, which we shall here present ; and from them, 
with the annexed description, we believe any person can have 
a similar apparatus constructed. 

The size of tbe furnace, or head of the flue {figs. 3 andi), 
has been previously given. It is built of eight inch brick 
work ; on the side next the walk and the back towards ihe bor- 
der is a hot air chamber, 
' five inches wide. All the 

heat is thus saved and con- 
ducted into the house 
through an aperture {a), on 
the surface, at the back. 
The cool air drawing in 



at a similar aperture (A) 
opening into the shed, and 
becoming heated as it pas- 
ses out at the former one 
(a.) This chamber is form- 
_j ^^ed by merely. building up 
_M.r/^ one course of brick on two 
sides of the furnace, at the 
distance of four inches, and covering the cavity with the 
exception of the apertures. The doors {c c) are those 
used f(V common boilers. The 
4 grate (/) is moveable, being 

bars of iuch iron resting on a 
cross bat in front, and upon 
the brick work at the back, aa 
seen in the side section {fig. 4.) 
The flue (g) is built like any 
common one, and connects 
with the side of the furnace. 
The boiler (A) is sixteen inches 
wide, twenty inches long, and 
: fifteen deep, measuring from 
the under aide of the rim,atid 
contains about sixteen gallons 
of water. The pipes (t () are four inches in diameter, and 
both them, the boiler and the reservoir, are made of copper. 
The reservoir, which is ouly shown in the section of the 
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house (Jig. 1, e), is twelve inches wide, twenty-four long 
and eighteen deep, the pipes being fitted to it in precisely 
the same manner as into the boiler. The height of the wa- 
ter is represented by the light lines in the plans ; it should 
never be filled to within, at least, half an inch of the sur- 
face of the upper pipe. The furnace around the fire (A) 
should be built with fire brick, as the heat is so intense as soon 
to destroy common masonry. 

Over the furnace, in the end of the green-house, is left 
an open place, about two feet high, and two feet wide, to ad- 
mit of easy access to the boiler, from the shed, without en- 
tering the house, for the purpose of turning water into the 
boiler, whenever occasion requires. This place is made close^ 
when not wanted open, by a door of just the size, which 
opens into the shed by hinges on the door side, and is fast- 
ened open by a hook. This is generally kept closed ; but, if 
the green-house is too warm, air may be easily admitted by 
leaving it open. The grate is cleared of all ashes by draw- 
ing out the single bars, when it falls through, and the bars re- 
turned to their places. 

The consumption of fuel is very small ; anthracite or hard 
coal is used. The fire, in common winter weather (Therm. 
16^ to 24^), is lighted about four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
about a peck of coal put into the furnace ; this lasts until 
about nine o'clock in the evening, when a half peck more is 
added. In very severe weather the consumption is greater^ 
a peck, instead of half a peck, being required at nine o'clock. 
The water should not be allowed to boil, as steam would be 
generated, and the water wasted. If a very hot fire is kept 
under the boiler, it will, require to have water added more 
frequently. When there has not been any fire in the fur- 
nace for several days, and it is apprehended the night will 
be intensely cold, it should be lighted earlier than four 
o'clock. In general, however, the fire should not be allowed 
to go out as long as there is any heat wanted. The water 
will then retain its warmth, and less fuel be required in the 
end, as the furnace will only need occasional replenishing. 
The atmosphere almost invariably is found the same in the 
morning as it was left the previous evening, not varying in 
the greatest, more than two or three degrees. The usual 
temperature at which it is kept is from 42® to 45®. The front 
sashes have shutters, which, we believe, has not been men- 
tioned above, in describing the house ; these are extremely 
useful ; and if there were shutters also to slide over the 
lower roof sashes, it would be a great saving of fuel. 

The expense of building this green-house cannot be exact- 
ly given ; but the actual cost will not exceed the total amount 
of the following items. 
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For the erection of frame complete, board- 
ing, tan for filling up, and making roof and 

front sashes, S250 00 

600 feet of crown glass, 7 by 5— $9 • . 45 00 
Glazing roof and uonX sashes, . . . 30 00 
Bailding frame of end shed, filling back with 
tan, curb in front of furnace, benches for 

potting, &c., 30 00 

Pamting house inside, walls, trellis, walk, &c., 16 67 
Painting and drawing sashes, . . . 5 00 

^ ^ 376 67 

The following items are for inside work. 

Erecting stage, fitting up shelves in front, 
trellis on £e back wall, curb to back bor- 
der and other work, . . . . 30 00 

Lattice work for centre walk, . . . 16 00 



46 00 



Expense of heating' the house. 

Bailding furnace, flue, chimney and stand for 
reservoir (3000 brick used,) . . . 38 00 

Furnace and ash-hole doors and grate, . 6 00 

Copper boiler and reservoir, weighing 70 lbs. 

at 40 cents the lb., 28 00 

70 feet of four inch copper pipe (1 lb. to the 
foot), making and ntting up,, at 60 cents 

per foot (or lb.,) 28 00 

99 00 



$620 67 



This amount, Mr. Sweelser states, will not vary but a few 
dollars from the actual cost ; it will not exceed this ; if any- 
thing, it will fall short. At another opportunity, we hope to 
present our readers with some facts relative to the tempera- 
ture, the consumption of fuel, &c., throughout the vnnter. 
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Art. II. Descriptive Notice of the Osage Orange {Madura 

aurantiaca). By T. S. P. 

Thb following extract respecting the Macl&ra, is from 
Loudon's Encyclopedia of Plants ; '^ A spreading deciduous 
tree, about twenty or thirty feet high, with a yellow axillary 
berry, the size of an orange, nearly as succulent, and said to 
be as agreeable when fully ripe." 

The fruit is beautiful and tempting to the eye, but disa- 
greeable to the taste. It is, properly speaking, a compound 
berry, or berry-like aggregate, growing on very short pe- 
duncles, and attaining, at maturity, a considerable size. It is 
globular in its form, with a warty surface ; of a pale yellow 
cast, and rather fra^ant than otherwise. A tree growing in 
my garden, yielded this year about one hundred and fifty, 
many of which weighed eighteen or nineteen ounces. 

The berries are formed at the axils of the leaves, and 
when they are as large as sycamore buttons, which, in that 
state, they exceedingly resemble, the pistillate organs be- 
come full developed. These organs are filiform, like the 
silk of the Indian corn, about an inch in length, and very nu- 
merous. The seeds, however, are generally abortive, owing, 
probably, to the partial fructification by the pollen of the 
staminate plant. 

The branches of the tree are armed with a number of 
rigid spines, — a circumstance which has induced many per- 
sons to suppose it may be advantageously used for hedges. 
It is extremely hardy, flourishes in almost any tolerably fer- 
tile soil ; and with sufficient clipping, it is highly probable it 
may become valuable for that purpose. It would certainly 
be very ornamental. 

It has also been suggested that the Maclilra might be use- 
fully employed in the arts. The whole tree, including the 
fruit, abounds in a thick milky fluid, which might doubtless 
* be converted into caoutchouc, as it readily assumes a viscid 
and elastic consistence when exposed to the air. This gum, 
however, is obtained in such inunense quantities from South 
America, and at so cheap a rate, that it may not be profita- 
ble to cultivate any of our plants for the purpose of obtain- 
ing it. Yours, T. S. P. 

Beaver dam^ Virginia^ Nov.^ 1835. 

It win be recollected that we noticed this plant in our last (I^ p. 460), 
stating that a memoir had been presented to the French institute, in 
which it was asserted that it would be a good substitute for the itf orus 
multicauUs, the foliage of which is so celebrated for food for the silk- 
wonn. By the above excellent communication, from oiur correspondent, 
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it win be perodTed that it may yet become very lueful in other respects, 
and may be extensively employed in various arts. It is a tree, as yet, but 
little known, and having a very limited cultivation. We are not certain, 
but we think there are few, if any (except at some of the nurseries^ this 
side of Philadelphia, where it was introouced by Nuttall, the first discov- 
erer and namer of tne plant (Otntra^ ifc.j of North American Plants, 11, 
p. 223, 1818]. It is a beautifiil growing tree, and when loaded witn its 
polden fruit, it presents a most magnificent object. When we first saw it, 
m the &11 of 1831, at the Messrs. Landretli's. we were particularly struck 
with its appearance ; it was then full of fruit, but they had not begun to as- 
sume their yellow tinge, which they do not in the Afiddle States, except in 
extremely fitvorable seasons. 

Much has been said in respect to it, in Loudon's Magazine, particu- 
larly in regard to that very important question, whether it is a monoecious 
or a dioecious plant; that is, whether the staminate (male) and pistit 
late (female) blossoms are produced in distinct flowers on the same plant ; 
or, whether the staminate blossoms are produced entirely on one plant, 
and the pistillate ones on another. In Loudon's Enydopedia qT FUmts, 
quoted above b^ our correspondent, it is registered in Monoe'cia Tetriindria 
Lindley; and m the Introduction to the Natural System of Botany j by 
the latter author, Artooirpece, to which order it is referred, is defined as 
containing '< flowers monoecious." But Mr. Nuttall, in his Genera^ ^c^ has 
placed it in Dioe'cia Tetrdndria. From all the information, however, 
which has been collected toscther, it appears that Mr. Nuttall was in- 
correct. J. D., in Loudon's Magazine tor June, in a paper on dioecious 
plants, asks the following question: ^'Are the sexes (^Madura auran- 
tiaca aioedous, or monoecious V and then adduces proof to the latter. 
Further information is yet wanted, and if any of our friends, who are 
well acquainted with the tree, and have exammed the flowers, can com- 
municate anything which wiU throw more knowledge upon the subject, 
we shall be happy to receive it. Through our Magazine it ^vrill reach those 
who are very desirous of obtaining such fiicts as will tend to settle 
this important question. IVe have no doubt ourselves, but it belongs to 
the monoecious plants. In the above communication, mention is made of 
but one tree, and this has borne fruit, which it would not have done, had 
it been dioecious. In the Messrs. Landrcth's nursery we saw but one tree, 
and this a large specimen fiill of firuit, standing isolated frxun any other 
tree whatever. The Messrs. Prince have stated (6rar J. Mag.^ 11, p.^ 350,) 
that the "male plant is [1826] not only not in Europe, but not in any 
botanic establidimcnt in this country, except our own." This we infer 
must have been an error caused by supposing the plants were dioecious^ they 
not having, probably, at tiiat time, produced firuit. It has not yet fruited 
in Fn^ancl. 

All the Artocdrpese to which this belongs, abound in a milky fluid, in 
most of the genera, resembling caoutchouc. In this order b placed the 
Upas tree of Java, of which so much has been said, and whicn contains • 
the most deadly poison. In it also are found those hannlcss plants, the 
mulbeny and the fig, the latter so well known as an article of luxur}\ 
It is one of the sin^ilar instances in which deleterious and wholesome 

{)lants are found in the same order. We tiiink it very probable that, be- 
onging to the same order of ilf 6rus, it will be found a good sub- 
stitute where that cannot be grown. It is of rapid growth and perfectiy 
hardy in the Middle States ; but whether it will stand our northern win- 
ters we are not certain, as we do not know of any trees in this quarter. 
It should, however, be introduced, if for no other purpose than for orna- 
ment, into ever}' garden where handsome and sliowy indigenous trees *and 
shrubs are coIIccUhI together. Loaded with fruit somewhat resembling 
an orange, tlie eflect of a few trees, planted cither in the pleasure- 
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eround or garden, would be very imposing. Unpalatable as the fruit 
18, there would be no danger of its being touched j ^Ue anpr of 
our fine fruit trees, in the same situation, might be subject to oontmual 
depredations. — Conds. 



Art. III. On the Management of Plants in Rooms, By 
SoBBRT Murray, Gardener to the Hon. Theodore Lyman, 
Jr., Waltham. 

Gentlemen : 

Amidst the rigors of stern winter, how delightful it is to 
exhale the balmy odors of a few select plants ; even the 
lovely blush of the expanded rose, when the whole face of 
nature is clad in a mantle of snow, might entice the most 
careless admirers of Flora to supply their parlors with these 
delightful harbingers of pleasure through the winter months. 
But in all the numbers of your valuable Magazine, I have 
never observed any hints on the management of green-house 
plants kept in rooms or parlors. In order to supply this 
deficiency, I have, in as brief a manner as possible, endeavor- 
ed to give a few remarks, which may not, perhaps, be unim- 
portant. Yoii are aware that it would require too much 
room to enter into a minute detail, and enumerate a great 
number of species and varieties, with the modes of propaga- 
tion ; I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to those kinds 
most generally grown in such situations. 

In the first place, I shall treat on the proper soils, and the 
potting or shifting of the plants ; — secondly, how to arrange 
the plants on the stages or in the windows ; — thirdly, on the 
watering of the plants ; fourthly and lastly, how to destroy 
insects that may annoy them. 

I shall now begin by considering the plants procured from 
a friend, or purchased from the nurseryman or seedsman, 
and take the first part of the subject, namely, soils and pot- 
ting. I may here merely mention that all the soft wooded 
kinds will do very well in a good rich loam with a quantity 
of Vegetable mould or decayed tree leaves (I would strongly 
recommend that a quantity of vegetable mould be kept in 
store, as it will suit almost every variety of plant); the same 
may be said of myrtles, oranges, lemons, Aucuba jap^nica, 
Ferbdna tryphylla [illdysia citrioddra], &c., but not quite 
so light ; the most part of the shrubby, or hard wooded 
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kinds, such as ericas or heaths, diosmas, &c., like a peat 
soil with a good quantity of white sand well mixed ; two or 
three inches of the surface of the soil from an old oak wood 
will answer the purpose very well. There are some persons 
that think there is a stated time for potting or shifting plants. 
This is an error. There never ought to be any particular 
time ; it ought to depend a great deal on the state of health 
and growth. Some plants may require shifting twice or 
thrice a year ; others but once ; the best way to ascertain 
whether a plant should be shifted, is to turn it carefully out 
of the pot, and examine if the roots are matted about the 
sides and bottom of the ball, and if such is the case, the 
plants evidently require fresh potting. But it is not always 
necessary to put plants into pots or tubs larger than those 
they were taken from ; if that were always done, they would 
soon get out of all bounds. The ball may, with propriety, 
be reduced, perhaps to half or third its former bulk. In 
preparing pots, be sure to put a handful of potshreds, or bricks 
broken up small, in the bottom of each ; then put as much 
soil as will raise the surface of the ball to within about an inch 
of the brim ; then place the plant exactly in the centre, and 
with a small wedge-shaped stick, fill in the soil between the 
ball and the sides of the pot, being careful that no cavity is 
left ; the soil should be filled to within half an inch of the 
brim of a middle sized pot ; if a very large pot, an inch 
should be left for water ; by no means heap the pot with soil, 
as is too often done, especially by the ladies. Alter the plants 
are potted, they should have a gentle watering, and be kept 
from the mid-day sun for two or three days. 

Arranging ike plants on the stages or in the windows. — 
When a table is allotted for the plants, let it be placed as near 
the window as possible ; place the smallest ones next to the 
glass, and so on the second and third sizes, finishing with 
the tallest back, so that they may all have an equal share of 
the sun and air ; — ^by no means place them the reverse of 
the mode just mentioned. But some of your fair readers 
may observe, that the beauty of the plants will be hidden 
from their visiters, especially those who prefer show to the 
health of their plants. This inconvenience may be avoided 
by having small stages made to fit the windows, placing 
them on castors, that they may be turned so as to view the 
plants, or drawn back in a very hot sunshine. I should think 
there would be no lover of plants but would go to a trifling 
expense in order to have them look well. Observe to give 
air every day, except in very severe frosts. 

The watering of the plants. — The following question has been 
often put to me, — How often should plants be watered ? In an- 
swer to the question, I would observe, that there never ought 
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to be any stated time, but when they are in want of it ; and 
that want they will generally make known themselves, by 
the drooping of their leaves ; in hot weather, they should be 
looked over at least once, if not twice a day, and at these 
times only to water those that are in want of it. I am of 
the belief, that one half of parlor plants are killed or sickened 
either by withholding water, or making too frequent use of it ; 
by the former, the plants will soon begin to lose their leaves, 
and by the latter, the soil will be kept saturated, and the roots 
become rotten, which must cause the death of the plants. 
There is another evil, practised by the ladies, which I will 
mention ; that is, having the plants in saucers, and "water- 
ing them at the roots ; this is a practice that cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. The water ought always to be poured 
on the surface, so that the fibres may be all equally refreshed. 
I am uAvare that there are many persons who will not a^ee 
with me in deprecating the use of saucers, on account of the 
carpet and furniture ; but let me observe that I have no ob- 
jection to the use of saucers, provided they do not allow wa- 
ter to stand in them. Such plants, however, as the ilga- 
p&nthus umbell^tus and C&Ua sethiopica, &c., can never be 
injured, but, on the contrary, will be benefited by standing 
in water ; and, at times, let the plants be taken out of doors 
and sprinkled over head, which greatly refreshes them, and 
takes the dust from the leaves. If any of the Cdctea; tribe 
are kept through the winter, they should not be watered ; 
but after they begin to show their flower buds, they should 
have a very liberal supply ; on no account keep them always 
damp. • 

Destroying" insects that annoy plants. — The chief enemy is 
the green fly, which can be easily destroyed by placing the 
plants in a close room and fumigating them with tobacco 
smoke. Let the room be well filled with smoke for about 
half an hour, and their death will be the result. Myrtles, 
oratiges, &c., are infected with a brown scaly insect, which 
cannot be destroyed by tobacco smoke. They must be 
washed, leaf by leaf, with a piece of sponge, dipped in a 
mixture of soap and water, impregnated with a little tobac- 
co. The whole should be well mixed, and used a little 
warm. Yours, 

Robert Mureuy. 

Wdltham, Nov. 21th, 1835. 

The above communication we cannot too strongly recommend to the 
notice of those of our readers who cultivate plants in roouui, more particu- 
larly to our fair friends, who are desirous of preserving their plants m good 
health. We hope Mr. Murray will continue liis remarks, and treat more 
minutely on several of the species and varieties which flourish best in suck 
atoadona. — Conds. 
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Art. IV, Beautiful Plants growing wild in the vicinity of 
Boston. By E. B. Kbnrick, Watertown. 

{Cimlxnuedfrcm Vol, J, fogt 468.) 
All these plants are perennial, unless intimation is given to the contrary. 

Vibla acuta Acute petaled Violet. This is our smallest 
native species. It is peculiarly distinguished by its acute 
petals, and the great length of its linear bractes. Stemless. 
Koot creeping. Leaves smooth, ovate-lance-formed, with 
stems nearly winged. Flowers white. Petals oval, re- 
markably flat and acute, the odd one being widened at top, 
and streaked with purple at base. — Moderately moist soiL-* 
Cambridge. — May, June. 

Vibla pabndta Pahnate Violet. Stemless. Root denticu- 
late, as if small teeth were strung together. Leaves pu- 
bescent, veiny, heart-shaped, hand-formed [with spreading 
fingers,] or halbert-lobed, the lobes being indented, and the 
middle one much the largest. Flowers middle sized, fine 
purple, the two lateral petals having glandular beards. — Low 
grounds. — May. 

VidlU pedita Pedate Violet. Stemless. Root abrupt, as 
if bitten off. The leaf is shaped like a bird's foot, having a 
central sedgment or leaf which is simple, and two lateral 
ones, which are compound. Flowers large. Petals pale 
purple, white or yellowish at the base, none of them either 
bearded or streaked. — Rocky hills, and dry woods. — May, 
June. 

Vidla sagiUdta Arrow-leaved Violet. Stemless. Leaves 
smooth, oblong, or ovate, heart-arrow-shaped, gashed at the 
base, bluntly serrate or saw-toothed, the lower teeth large, 
divergent, and giving the leaf a halberd appearance. Flow- 
ers inverted, middle sized, with dark purple petals, white at 
base, strongly bearded. — Cambridge. — May, June. 

Vidla ovdta Spade-leaved Violet. Stemless. Leaves 
hairy, or woolly, on both sides, crenate or scolloped on the 
edges, ovate, or shaped like the spade on a card, and some- 
times cut at the base like the arrow-leaved violet ; leaf stems 
margined or winged. Flowers middle sized, pale purple, 
very numerous. — Dry hills. — April, May. 

ridla cticuUdta • Hood-leaved Violet. Stemless. Leaves 
strongly heart-shaped, somewhat kidney-formed, indented 
on the margin, rolled in at the base, so as to give them a 
hood-like appearance. The leaves are commonly much 
shorter than their stems. Flowers large, purple, the lateral 
petals stiffly bearded. This is the most common violet of our 
wet meadows and low grounds. — May. 
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Vidla dibiUs Spreading Violet. Stem weak, angular, 
branching below. Leaves reniform-cordate [or kidney- 
shaped and heart-shaped combined], upper ones indented on 
the rim, and ending in a sharpish point. Flowers pale pur- 
ple, small, with stems longer than those of the leaves ; the 
two lateral petals bearded inside. — Concord turnpike, Cam- 
bridge—June. 

Vidla pubiscens Yellow Violet. Stem erect, leafy towards 
the top, and having long soft hairs. Leaves broad, heart- 
shaped, indented on the margin. Petals yellow, streaked 
with dark purple. — ^Dry stony woods. — Found at Newton; 
likewise on the Concord turnpike, Cambridge. — June. 

Dr. Eaton says, that Yibla pubiscens varies much in height 
— usually from six to eiffht inches ; but that he has found it 
twenty inches high ; and that Dr. Solon Smith showed him 
a specimen four feet high, which he found in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Professor Nuttall informs us that, excepting the Vibla COU'^ 
cdlor^ all the North American species of violets, after their 
blossoming season is over, produce flowers toUhout petals^ 
through the rest of the summer. 

'^ According to Lightfoot, the Highland ladies of former 
times used the violet as a cosmetic, the old Gaelic receipt 
being, ^Anoint thy face with goats' milk in which violets 
have been infused, and there is not a young prince upon 
earth who will not be charmed with thy beauty.' " 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Andromeda. 

Andr6meda polyfdlia Water Andromeda. A most delicate 
shrub, from twelve to eighteen inches high. The leaves are 
slender, lance-formed, very short stemmed, smooth and 
veined above, convex, rolled outward at the margin ; of an 
evergreen aspect, a fine bluish, or glaucous dark green above, 
and a pure bluish white beneath. Calyx white, in five dii> 
visions, tipped with red. Flowers round, pitches-formed, 
five angled, pale flesh-colored ; on short, terminal, nodding 
stems, divided, or subdivided. — Wet, mossy bogs. — Edges of 
Hammond's Pond, east part of Newton. — Blossoms in May. 

Aronia. 

Aronia botrydpium L. Pyrus botrydpium Wood Pear, June 
Berry. This plant is sometimes taken for a pear tree, which 
it resembles. Occasionally, it forms a small tree ; but blos- 
soms profusely, and bears fruit, when a yard or two high. 
The leaves, when first expanded, are lanceolate, and covered 
with a silky down ; but when mature, they are hairless on 
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both sides, oblong-oval, sometimes heart-shaped, finely and 
sharply toothed, and have a long acute point. Calyx with 
five segments, downy within. Petals five, grass-formed, 
broadest tov^ards the tip. Blossoms white, growing on ra- 
cemes, or branching stems, from four to seven flowered. 
Fruit dark purple, pear-shaped, of the size of a medium 
cherry ; eatable, resembling the whortleberry in taste, and 
ripening in June. — Woods, Newton, Brookline, &c. — May. 

Azalea. 

Azdlea lappdnica L. Rhododindron lapp6nica Mountain 
Honeysuckle. A beautiful, low, alpine shrub, resembling 
the rhododendron. Leaves evergreen, leathery, oblong- 
oval, standing disorderly, roughened above with small white 
pits, the under surface paler, and dotted with black. Calyx 
and flower stems red, covered with light green glands ; seg- 
ments of the calyx ovate, eyelashed. Corolla deep purple, 
bell-shaped, with four oblong, obtuse divisions. Flowers 
large, in terminal, and rather umbel-shaped clusters. — High 
mountains ; White Mountains, N. H. — Blossoms in July. 

A%d,lea nudifldra L, Naked Azalea. An exceedingly beau- 
tiful shrub, from two to six feet high. Leaves oblong-lance- 
formed, nearly smooth, green, of the same color on both 
sides, having the margin fringed with parallel hairs, and the 
midrib bristly beneath. Calyx teeth short, somewhat round- 
ed. Corolla red, with a tube longer than the divisions, and 
stamens much protruded. Flowers somewhat naked, but 
not viscous : arranged in terminal clusters. 

A variety, cocdnea, has scarlet flowers, and lanceolate 
leaves. Another, rijttelanSy has deep red flowers, and a mi- 
nute calyx. Another variety, camea^ has pale red flowers, 
with red bases, and a leafy calyx. Another, dlba^ has white 
flowers, and a medium calyx. Another yet, papiliondcea^ 
has red flowers, with the lower divisions white, and calyx 
white. And another polyandria, has rose-colored flowers, 
with from ten to twenty stamens. — Woods and copses; 
Worcester, Princeton, Douglas, &c.; perhaps, also, in or near 
Waltham. — May or June. 

Azdlea viscdsa Wild Honeysuckle, Swamp Pink. A fine 
flowering shrub, from four to eight feet high, very common 
among the brush-wood in lowland. The small branches and 
the flower stems are more or less bristly. Leaves crowded, 
inverted lance-egg formed, acutely tipped, smooth and green 
on both sides, eyelashed, hairy on the midrib, and nearly 
without indentures on the margin. Corollas funnel-shaped, 
varying in color, but commonly while ; hairy and glutinous 
on the outside. Flowers sweet, spicy-scented, in terminal, 
umbel-like corymbs, or flattish topped clusters. — ^Wet woods. 
— June, July. 
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Cbanothus. 

Ceandlhtts americdnus New Jersey Tea. A delicate flow- 
ering shrub, from two to four feet high, with a root large 
and red. Leaves alternate, three-nerved, fine pure green, 
pubescent beneath, two or three inches long, and one inch 
broad, tapering into a long point, and finely notched on the 
margin. From the axils of the upper leaves, arise leafless 
branches, bearing crowded panicled clusters of white flow- 
ers, on very slender, white stems. Calyx divisions five, bent 
between the petals. Petals five, hooded at their tops, and 
supported on slender claws, which project, together with the 
stamens, between the divisions of the calyx. Around the 
germ is a small circle of green. The fruit is a dry, three- 
celled, blackish, somewhat triangular berry, growing in close 
bunches. The leaves have been substituted for tea. — Not 
unfrequent in woods, in dry, sandy soil. Grows near Mount 
Auburn.' — Flowers in June and July. 

Celastrus. 

Cdattrus sc&ndens Waxwork, Climbing Staif. A strong 
woody vine, twining around small trees, and sometimes ris- 
ing to the height of thirty, or perhaps even fifty feet. I 
have traced one of its roots sixty feet without arriving at 
the end ; although the largest part of the root, or of the 
stem, was not half an inch thick. I believe it is not uncom- 
mon for two of these vines to intertwine, and bear eacd other 
up without foreign support. Leaves oblong, notched in the 
margin, long pointed. Flowers greenish white, minute, in 
small clusters with branching stems, growing on the ends of 
young shoots. The fruit is a berry, inclosed in a round, 
three- valved capsule, as a walnut is enclosed in the hull. When 
the fruit is ripe, the valves or hulls turn backward, without 
falling ofi", and disclose a berry of a deep scarlet, finely con- 
trasted with the lighter scarlet of the valves ; the whole appear- 
ing like a flower of waxwork. — ^Woods, thickets, &c.-^une. 

Cephalanthus. 

Cephaldnthus occidenidlis Button Bush. A frequent orna- 
ment of water sides, where it rises to the elevation of five 
or six feet. Leaves tough, egg-shaped, pointed, not indent- 
ed on the margin, and standing either opposite, or in threes. 
Flowers sweet scented, white, crowded into globular heads, 
about an inch in diameter, and appearing, at a distant view, 
like the balls of the plane or button-wood tree. " The ap- 
pearance of this shrub on elevated ground, often indicates 
the presence of springs of water." — Swamps, &c. — ^July. 

Yours, 

Walertoumj SepL Qlh^ 1835. E. B. Kenrick. 

(To be continued.) 
VOL. II. — NO. I. 3 
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Art. V. Observations on the CamiUia^ and its Varieties^ 
with some Account of its Introduction into Of eat Britain 
and this Country. By M. P* Wildbb. 

(Can$iiautdfrwn Vol. I, p. 138.) 

Varieties of the Camellia Jap6nica. 

1« Ctoiillia japAiica &iba simplici. 
Single white Camellia. 
This camellia is of strong, robiist growth; the foliage 
large, and more deeply veined than almost any other vari- 
ety ; the flowers are of a pure white color, and the formation 
like the single red. This is one of the very best, either to 

Sroduce seed, or to cross other kinds with. Of its origin, 
lessrs. Chandler and Booth remark : ^^ Some persons are 
of opinion that it was imported from China, but we believe 
it now more generally known to have been raised from seed 
of the double stripe, by Mr.' RoUison, of the Tooting 
Nursery." 

2. Camellia japtfnica riibra semi-dftplex. 

Semi-double Red Camellia. 
This has a flower similar to the single red, except that it 
has two or more rows of guard petals. 

3. Camellia jap6nica &lba semi-dttplex. Chandler Sf Booth. 

Palmer* s semi-double White Camellia. 
The habit and foliage of this plant is said to resemble thje 
pompone and peeony flowered ; the flowers are large, meas- 
uring four to four and a half inches, ftirnished with two or 
three rows of exterior petals of a delicate white color, and 
filled in the centre with a crowded column of stamina. It is 
supposed to be a Chinese variety, and to have been intro- 
duced about 1822. It is seldom to be met with in our col- 
lections. 

4. Cam^ia jap6nica fldre pldno filba. 

Double White Camellia. 

Bourbon Camellia. 
This splendid variety was imported from China into Eng- 
land in 1792, and is not only one of the oldest, but the most 
generally admired of all the camellias. The flowers are of 
a pure snowy white, from three and a half to four and a half 
inches in diameter, and regularly formed ; the petals being 
arranged one over the other, in the most regular order to the 
very centre. It is one of the earliest to come into flower in 
cultivation, and a large plant will continue to bloom for four 
or five months. 
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5. Camellia japteica variegibta. Loddigetf Botanical CktbineL 

Double Striped CamelUa. 
This old, but deservedly esteemed variety was introduced 
into Great Britain in the same year with the double white. 
It is of robust habit, flowers early and abundantly, and will 
sometimes produce seed. The flowers are of a fine rose 
color, three or four inches in diameter, and striped or 
blotched with white ; like all the variegated , kinds, it is apt 
to sport, and will occasionaUy show a plain red flower. It is 
said by experienced cultivators, that this variety is degen- 
erating, and from my own observation, I am inclined to the 
same opinion. 

6. Cam6Utajap6nicari!tbra plSna. Loddige^ Botanical Cabinet. 

GremUe^s Red. 
Double Red CameJlia. 
This camellia was imported from China in 1/794, and of 
which Messrs. Chandler and Booth observe : " Some confut 
sion exists in regard to this variety, from its being cultivated 
in many collections under the name of the Old Redy and 
GrevilU^s Red^ both being considered distinct varieties ; but 
after having compared plants with these names that were 
subjected to the same treatment, we are satisfied there is 
no diflerence whatever between them, their flowers being pre- 
cisely the same in every respect. The flowers are from tnree 
to three and a half inches in diameter, of a crimson red col- 
or, and resemble the flower of a large double hibiscus." 

7. Camellia jap6nicaincarn^ta. Loddigaf Botanical CabineL 

Buff or Hum^s Blush. 

Lady Hum^s Blush. 
This charming variety was imported into England in 1806, 
by Lady Hume, whose name it bears. The plant is of a 
slender and straggling growth ; the flowers of a clear Hesh 
color ; the petals regularly arranged over each other, after 
the manner of the double wliite, and somewhat recurved. 
The formation of this flower is, in some instances, so regu- 
lar, that its appearance is hexangular, and has, on that ac- 
count, been taken for C. hexangul&ris ; the true hexangu- 
l^is is, however, not a white, but a red flower, and is sup- 
posed to be either myrtif dlia, or a variety thereof. In the 
Camellias de Bolwiller, there is a drawmg of C. incarn^ 
ta, and another variety called rdsea flavescens, and from a 
comparison of the plants and foliage, I cannot doubt their 
being one and the same, although flavescens is described as ft 
white-clear-yellow and rose, completely full, and incarn^ta is 
a clear flesh color, and hexagonal. I have imported these 
varieties from France, for the purpose of proving them, and 
will commonicate it, diould they not turn out synonymous. 
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8. Camellia jap6nica Pompbnia. Botanical Register. 

Kew Blush, Curtis's Monograph. 

Ladies* Head Dress CameUia oflheFrenck. 
About this variety there exists a great diversity of opinion ; 
some contending that it is as distinct as any in cultivation, 
always bearing a white flower ; others, that it produces the 
red, white, and blush, paeony flowered on the same plant. 
Of the former opinion, are Messrs. Chandler and Booth, and 
of the latter, Messrs. Baumann, in their Camellias de Bol- 
wilier. There is a variety known among cultivators as C. 
variabilis, or various flowered, which I think can be no other 
than the pompone ; and I am confirmed in the opinion from 
the circumstance of having had, during the last winter, on 
a plant of the pompone, at the same time, a pure white, and 
also a pink flower. The plant is of^free growth, but of slen- 
der habit, and usually produces a white flower, slightly 
tinged at the base of the petals with pink, and sometimes 
faintly striped with the same color. Wishing for ocular 
demonstration in regard to this variety, I ordered, a year or 
two since, from the Messrs. Baumann, and also from the 
Messrs. Chandler, a plant each of the pompone, variabilis, 
and psBony-flowered, and will give you the result of my ex- 
perience the present winter. 

9. Camellia jap6nicar6sea. Chandler ^ Booth* s Illustrations. * 

Camilliajapdnica camea. Hort. Soc. Trans. 
CamiUia japdnica rosdcea. Curtis's Monograph. 
Middlemisfs Red CamiUia. 
Rosea plena. Camellias de Bolwiller. 
This camellia was introduced into England in 1804, by 
Mr. Middlemist, a nurseryman, and has been cultivated 
under a great variety of names. The plant is of very rapid 
growth ; branches erect, and is a valuable sort to inarch 
costly varieties upon. The flowers of a pale rose color, 
and the petals less numerous than in most double varieties. 
The style is sometimes perfect, and from it have been pro- 
duced some fine sorts ; several drawings having recently ap- 
peared in the English periodicals, which, if not exaggerated, 
must be truly splendid, and will rank with the first order. 
These (seven varieties) were all raised at the seat of Mr. 
Campbell, member of parliament from Lancashire, and are 
named Hendersdnu, heterop(Stela &lba, Campb^Uu, venustum, 
Adel^ideu, Juli^nu, and heteropetela riibra [see I. p. 343]. 

10. Camellia japdnica anemonefldra. Botanical Magazine. 

Warratah CamiUia. 
This is one of the original Chinese kinds imported into 
Great Britain in 1806. The growth of this plant is strong 
and robust, the leaves of a very dark shining green color, flat 
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and pendulons ; the flower buds of a dark brown color, and 
very pubescent. The color of the flower is a dark crimson, 
and the shape that of an anemone, from which it derives its 
name. There is a variety called crassin^rvis [of the Eng- 
lish catalogues], much resembling the warratah ; it is readily 
distinguished by its having seven guard petals, while the 
latter has but five. The warratah is one of the finest for 
raising seed, it being without stamens, and the style always 
prominent and visible. From this variety have been pro- 
duced more new and beautiful seedlings, than from any oth- 
er sort. It is the parent of exfmia, ^legans, corallina, 
Chandldni, Concinna, fl6rida, Wo<Sdst, oltheefldra, &c. 

11. Camellia jap<}nica myrtif61ia. Hort. Soc. lYans* 

Myrtie-leaved Camillia. 

Involutaj or Lady Long^s^ of some catalogues. 
There is probably no longer a doubt that this is the 
same variety that has been cultivated under the different 
names of large myrtle leaved, small myrtle leaved, involiita 
or Lady Long's. It is also said to be the kind known in 
China as C. hexangul^is. It was introduced in 1808. It is 
a beautiful variety ; the flower of a pure rose color, very 
compact and regular in its formation, after the style of the 
double white ; and is said to be a little fragrant, although I 
never could perceive it. It is not usual, but I have seen a 
few perfect stamina, and with the pollen, imprej^ated the 
warratah, and obtained seed. This plant is of very slow 
growth, not obtaining a large size for many years. The 
largest I have ever seen is now in the possession of the 
Messrs. Hovey, being about six feet in height. 

12. Camellia jap6nica fimbri^ta. Trans. HorU Soc. 

Fringed Double White. 
This lovely variety resembles the double white in almost 
every respect, both as it regards foliage and flower, except 
that the latter has the peculiar and singular character of be- 
ing fringed after the manner of the picotee, and is the only 
variety yet known, unless it is Park's rose stripe (which I 
hope soon to see the flower of) that has this remarkable 
characteristic. 

13. Camellia jap6nica pcBonimfldra rdsea. Chand. ^ BootWs II. 

Red Paiony-flawered CamilUa. 
See C. Pompdnia. This I believe to be a distinct and the 
only variety of the peeony-flowered, having blossomed with 
me for three or four years past, and invariably produced a 
rose-colored flower. The habit and foliage ot the plant 
strongly resemble the pompone. 
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14. Camellia jap6nica atrorilbeiis. Loddigei BoU Cab. 
LodMgei Red Camellia. 

This camellia was first introduced by the Messrs. Loddi- 
ges, of Hackney, Eng., from China, and has since borne 
their name. It is a good variety ; the flowers are crimson, 
and more persistent than any sort I am acquainted with, 
often remaining on the plant in considerable perfection for 
several weeks. Yours, 

Dorchester^ Deo.j 1835. M. P. Wii-dbb. 

(To be continued.) 



Art VI. Notices of New and BeauHful Plants figured in the London 
Floricultural and Botanical Magazines ; vnth some account of those which 
it would be desirable to introduce into our Gardens, 

Edward^ s BotamcaX Register^ or Ornamental Flower Garden and Sbrub- 
beiy. Each number containing eight figures of Plants and Shrubs. 
In monthly nmnbers, 45. color^, 35. plain. Edited by John lind- 
le^^Ph. D.^ F. R. S., L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany in the 
^imyersity of London. 

Curtis^s Botanical Magazinej or Flower Garden Displayed, containing eicht 
plates. In monthly numbers, 35. 6d. colored, 35. plain. Edited by 
William Jackson Hooker, L. L. Dm E. B. A., and L. S., Be^us Frofes- 
sor of Botany in the UniTersity of Glasgow. 

Notes r dating' to Florictdture, — The British Botanisffs Mag' 
azine is about to appear in London, condacted by Joseph 
Harrison. Also, a Companion to the Floricultural Cabinet 
and Florist's Magazine, by the same author. To be published 
monthly. The former is to contain colored plates of plants 
indigenous to Great Britain, with scientific descriptions, 
synonyms, &c. The latter to be embellished with three 
colored plates of the most ornamental plants. 

The Journal of Botany^ by Dr. Hooker, has been discon- 
tinued ; and, to supply its place, the first number of the Com- 
panion to the Botanical Magazine appeared on August 1st. 
Each number contains two sheets oi printed matter, accom- 
panied with two plates partially colored. The price of the 
Magazine, with the Companion stitched in, is As. 6d. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous Plants. 

III. "RanunculdceiB. 

PX(rNlA. 

R6nrf Bivone Cirlmfloii Peony. A hardy perennial plant. Flowers cilmton; appearing In 
May; propagated b^ diviaion of the root. Bot. Mag., t. 3481. 

This species is a fine addition to collections. The flower 
is single, from six to ten petals, but of a deep rich crimson, 
inclining to coral color. Dr. Hooker states that <' so many 
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kinds and varieties of the peeony are now cultivated in our 
gardens, that it would puzzle the most acute botanist to mark 
the limits of the species/^ {Boi. Mag.^ Sept.) 

XXXIL Temstromiiieese. 

CABfEUJJ. 

In the Floricultural Cabinet for September, another of the 
new kinds, raised at the seat of M. P. Campbell, in Lanca- 
shire, is figured. It much resembles, according to the col- 
ored plate, C. eclfpsis, but the stripes are much darker and 
more distinct, running straight through the centre of nearly 
every petal. We have seen drawings of fine flake carnations 
which were not more regularly marked than this sort. 

C. jap6nica 61egans is now in flower at Hawthorn Grove, 
Dorchester. It is truly a most superb variety ; we scarcely 
know of a pink flower of any kind in which the tint is so 
pure, deep, rich and lively. With the exception of a blos- 
som which opened in our collection last sprint, supposed 
^legans, this is the first that has flowered here. C. jap6nica 
GUesn is a new variety Mr. Wilder has in his collection ; 
the plant is yet very small. C. jap6nica exfmia of the 
French and English have a great similarity of appearance in 
foliage ; that of the former has flowered ; but it does not re- 
semble the figure in Chandler & Booth's lllmbrations. It is 
a rose color, with a warratah centre. 

Chorozdma Henchm&nu is figured in Paxton's Magazine 
of Botany for September. It is a splendid species ; it was 
introduced into England in 1824. We \jish plants of this 
genus were oftener met with in green-houses than they are at 
present. 

LXXIII. Rosdcece. 

CRAtJRQVB 
coccknea l^ Laig« flowered American White Thorn. A. hardy plant, giowisf MTeral feet 
high; flowen white ; appearing In May. A natlye of North America. Bot. Mag., t. 3432. 

This "extremely beautiful plant," Dr. Hooker says, " is 
assuredly one of the grepttest ornaments to our shrubberies, 
loaded, as it is in the month of May, with its large clusters 
of white, but scarcely fragrant blossoms." It is weU known 
in our gardens for its highly ornamental character. {Bot. 
Mag. J Sept.) 

LXXVn. Legumindseis. 

CA'SeiA 
ghmdnl^aa L. Glaadolar-leaTed Cassia. A store shmb, growing four feet high } flowers 
yellow, appearing nearly aU the year. A natlTO of Trinidad. Propagated by seeds. 
Bot. Abg., t. 9455. 

This is a valuable species ; it is one of the few which re- 
quire the heat of the stove to produce its blossoms, which it 
does in such situations '^copiously for at least . nine months 
out of the twelve." The branches are somewhat straggling 
and pendent, thus presenting the flowers to view under the 
highly ^aceful foliage. A desirable species, introduced 
firom Tnnidad. {BoL Mag.y Sept.) 
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CXXXV. Briainece. 

AZA'RA (Damed after Joaeph Nicholaa Aura, a Bpanfah gemleman, of whom nothing fur- 
ther ia knovnif except that he was a patron of aclenco). 
dentita Ruiz et Pavon. Toothed Asara. A hardy ahrob; flowera yellowiah; propagated 
by cotthisa and layera. A native of Chili. Bot. Reg., 1. 1786. 

"A very handsome evergreen bush, with remarkably 
glossy deep bright green leaves.'' It is hardy in England, 
but may not prove so in our climate. The flowers appear at 
the axils of the leaves, rather inconspicuous, and of a dull 

J yellow color. The driest weather does not affect it in the 
east ; on this account it would be a valuable addition to our 
collections, as it would flourish finely under our scorching 
Sim. {Bot Reg.^ Sept.) 

CLXX. Ericdcecs. 

ARCTO0TATHTLOB Adantvn, (Bearfaerry, or Bear-grape, ia a literal tranalation of the 

Greek worda of which thla name la compoaed). 
tomentdaa itfrbntna tomentdaa PicrcA Downy Bearberry. A hardy erenreen ahmb} flow> 
era white } appearing in March. A natlre of North- Weat America. Bot. Reg., 1. 1791. 

'^ A curious and rare evergreen shrub, native of rocky 
places on the west side of North America." It is the ilrbu- 
tus tomentdsa of Pursh. The plate represents a terminal 
shoot, on which is two pendent racemes of delicate white 
flowers ; each raceme being compound, or divided into three 
or more parts of about equal lengths. It has flowered this 
season for the first time in England, in the open air, in the 
collection of William Harrison, Esq., of Cheshnut, where 
the plant has stood for four years. At Glasgow it is kept in 
the green-house. It grows in peat and loam in a sheltered 
situation. Desirable to introduce to our gardens. Append- 
ed to this plate a/b some remarks, by Dr. Lindley, on the 
importance of introducing into England several magnificent 
plants of the natural order Ericaceae. These are the genus 
Befdria^ which contains many species more beautiful than 
even jRhodod^ndron and AzdJea, the ThibaudiaSy with their 
long tubular crimson blossoms, and species of the Gaylassac- 
cia. These, he states, ^^ inhabit the Cordilleras of Peru, in 
the country of the Cinchonas." From the dried specimens of 
several plants which have lately been received from Cinchona, 
Dr. Lindlev has described and named ''a most lovely plant" 
in honor of the duke of Devonshire, one of the most noble 
patrons of science of the present day, and whose rare and 
valuable collection of plants at Chatsworth is becoming the 
most extensive and celebrated in England. It is called Cav- 
endfshia. It is '^ apparently an evergreen shrub, with fol- 
iage similar to a camellia." The flowers are arranged in 
'^terminal capitate racemes." Corolla, tubular, bright crim- 
son, an inch long. 

We hope that the Wealthy noblemen of England, will be 
stimulated to exertion by his excellent remarks. [Bot. Reg. 
Sept.) 
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Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous Plants. 
CLXXII. Yaccinia:. 

VACCl'NIUM 
corvinb6«niii L, V. ain»nuin Hort. Kew. V. dlin6rpham Miekx* V. rnscitum Purtk, 
V. fornidtfuni Andr. Hot. Mag. V. TirgAAim fVaU. Many-flowered Whortleberrv. A 
hardy shrub ; four feet high ; flowers rosy white; appearing lo May. A native of North 
America. Bot. Mag., t. 8189. 

Dr. Hooker unites all these species in corymbosiim, and 
remarks that it is ''well worthy a place in the garden." It 
is one of our commonest species, abounding throughout the 
country. {BoL Mag.^ Sept.) 

CXCV. Asclepiidem. 

CALOTRO*PIS (literally "beautifully tinted,** apparently In reference to the corolla of C. 

gigitttea.) 
pmcera R. Brown ^srl^pias procera Hort. Kew. Jsclt-piaa clgAntea Andr. Repoalt. 
Tall Caloiropie. A atove shrub ;■ growing ten or more feet high ; flowers purplish red, 
appearing in April. A native of St. Jago. Introduced In 1832. Bot. Reg., t. 17iMI. 

This very singular plant " was raised in the garden of Sir 
Charles Lemon, Bart., M. P., at Carclew, in June, 1832." 
The stem is round, pale green ; leaves opposite ; about five 
inches long. Flowers appear in terminal panicles, seven to 
ten in each ; they are slightly campanulate, about an inch in 
diameter. The petals outwardly are of a pale silvery col- 
or, inside deep purplish red. Remains in flower several 
weeks. The juice of this plant is stated to be administered 
successfully in ringworm and other cutaneous affections. It 
flourishes freely in a soil of sandy loam and vegetable mould. 
{BoL Reg.y Sept.) 

CCIX. GemiresR, 

GESNE*RJ 

faocMlia Lindl. Wide-Monthnd Getnera. A green-house plant ; with deep red flowers ; 
propagated lilie the other species. Introduced in 1834. Bot. R^., t. 1785. 

The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Herbert considers this as the 
^'finest of the genus." It is similar to O. bulbdsa, but more 
brilliant. The flowers are terminal, about six, springing 
out in a raceme form, the peduncles of the lower ones grace- 
fully pendent. It is a native of Brazil. {BoL Reg*^ 
Sept.) 

CCXVII. Bignomixie^. 

CRESOE'NTLI (io named In honor of Peter Crescentto, an Italian writer on Agrlcoltore). 
ci^^te lAnn. Calabash tree. A tree growing twenty or more feet high, requiring the 
heat of the stove •, flowers white. A native of the West Indies. Bot . Mag.,, t. 847U. 

This is the calabash tree of which we hear so frequent 
mention, and the fruit of which is used for so many purposes 
by the patives of the West Indias. It has been cultivated 
in England ever since 1690, but has ndt flowered until the 
present year. These specimens were from the garden of 
Charles Horsfall, Esq. Pieces of the tree are frequently 
sent to England with epyphytes attached to them, and they 
easily grow when placed in the earth. The wood of 
the tree is used for innumerable purposes. {BoL Mag.^ 
Sept.) 

VOL. n. — NO. I. 4 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Chemistry applied to Agriadlure. By John Antony 
Chaftal, Count of Cantaloup, Peer of France, Member 
of the Institute, &c. First American, translated from the 
second French edition. 1835. 12mo. pp. 365. Boston. 

This work is laid before the American public as a more 
modern and perfect treatise of agricultural chemistry, being 
the results of the labors and studies of an eminent French 
chemist during many years' experience in such pursuits. 
Sir Humphrey Davy's Lectures were published in 1S13, and 
ten years afterwards, appeared the first edition of the pres« 
ent work ; and, in 1829, a second edition, increased in seve-> 
ral particulars. Although almost entirely of a local charac- 
ter, there are, nevertheless, several points of interest to ev- 
ery agriculturist, applicable to all countries ; and some sub- 
jects, though often treated before, yet deserving renewed 
attention. The atmosphere and its influence on vegetation ; 
the nature of soils, and their action ; the nature of manures ; 
the vegetable economy and laws relating to the physiology 
of plants ; improvement of soil ; succession of crops ; trea- 
tises on the products of the farm ; cultivation of the beet 
for sugar, — are all particularly considered. One great merit 
is its simplicity and great plainness — the reduction of philo- 
sophical theory to simple truth. 

Chemistry, as indeed the other sciences, have been too 
little regarded in connexion with the culture of the soil, 
and yet thousands are the errors which a better knowledge 
of what concerns the material on which we expend our la- 
bor, might be avoided by a better and closer attention to 
them. Seldom anything but long experience, and this too 
often by the result of costly experiments, acquaint us with 
the nature of the soil, and what crops will best succeed on 
this or that land ; or whether it be more or less favorable to 
the increase of some insect or deleterious parasitic plant, 
which affects the produce. We could wish that different 
notions respecting this subject existed, and a yet more gen- 
eral diffusion of the correct and modern system of husban- 
dry. Nor do these remarks apply only to our agriculturists, 
in the common meaning of the term, but those who min- 
ister among the more delicate productions of the garden, 
would do well to make themselves acquainted with the se- 
cret laws which govern the subjects of their care. Invested 
with these, they may render the barren wilderness a garden, 
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and, like some magician of old, command the rich treasures 
of the earth to come forth at their bidding. 

Speaking of the nature of soils, our author remarks : 

" In order that a plant should flourish in a 8(ul, it is not always suffi- 
cient that the earths composing it are of the right kind^ or suitably pro- 
portioned; it is necessary to unite other circumstances which are not 
always to be met with ; for example, the arable soils which are based upon 
rocks, vary considerably in depth; and the thickness of the bed not only 
exerts an influence upon the powers of vegetation, but detennines the kind 
of plant which can oe cultivated upon it. The bed of earth oueht to be 
from ten to twelve inches in depth for grain, and much more than that 
for clover, and sainfoin ; for trees it must be much deeper than for these, 
otherwise their roots, running but little below the Bamce of the ground, 
will extend their shoots to a great distance, and thus exhaust the strength of 
a large portion of soil. Trees are often found upon the sides of mountains, 
whi(£ are almost entirely devoid of a covering of earth, but in this case 
the chinks and crevices of the rocks supply the place cSf earth, or rather 
the rocks are of so spongy and porous a nature, as to peimit the roots to 
penetrate them. In thel^vennes and Limoudn, the most beautiful chest* 
nuts are planted upon granite and freestone; and the famous vines of 
the Hermitage prosper u a soil of granite decomposed at the sur* 
fece." 

Might not this be a useful hint in covering the barren sides 
of many of our New England hills, by planting among the 
(lebris which are broken from the tops ? for we know that 
considerable excellent soil rests among the loose fragments, 
and moisture is longer retained than elsewhere. The grape 
flourishes in volcanic countries, among the loose and decom- 
posing lava, with a luxuriance seldom equalled, and many of 
our native plants, as the Riibij are found in great luxuriance 
in such places. 

Again, on the subject of manures, are many important 
facts : 

'^ The nutritive manures are those which contain juices or other sabstaa* 
ces, ndiich, being dissolved in water, or otherwise divided to the most minute 
degree, are cap&le of being dra^vn into the organs of plants. All the veg- 
etable and animal juices are of this description. 

'' The most useftd art, perhaps, in agriculture, and that which requires 
liie most care, is the preparation of dun^heaps. It requires the application 
of certain chemical princij>les, which it is not necessary for me to explain, 
since it is sufficient to point out to the aj^cultnrist the rules by which he 
should be governed in his proceedings^ without requiring of hi(n an exten- 
sive knowledge of the theory upon v^ch they are founded. 

" Solid substances, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, do net enter 
into plants unless they are previously dissolved in water, or are drawn in 
with that fluid in a state of extreme division. 

''Animal and vegetable substances which are, by their nature, insolciblo 
in water, may, by being decomposed, form new soluble compounds, capable 
of furnishing nourishment for plants. 

'' Animal and v^table substances deprived by the action of water of 
their soluble particles, may, in the course of their deoomporition, fonn new 
compounds susceptible of being dissolved. 

''The clippings and parings of horns form an excellent manore, of 
wbidi the effect is prolonged during a sucoesrion of years, owing to the 
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difficulty -mih which water penetrates them; and the little tendency they 
liave to feiment. 

^^ A very good manure is likewise formed from wool. According to the 
ingenious experiments of M. Ilatchett, hair^ feathers and wool are only par- 
ticular combmations of gelatine with a substance analogous to albumen ; 
water can only di^lve uiem by means of fermentaUon^ which takes place 
slowly, and after a long time. 

" One of the most surprising instances of fertile vegetation that I have 
ever seen, is tliat of a field in the neighborhood of Montpelier, bclon^ng 
to a manufacturer of woollen blankets. The owner of this land causes it to 
be dressed every year with the sweepings of his workshops ; and the har- 
vests of com and fodder which it produces ai-e astonishing. 

^^ It is well known that the hairs of wool transjjire a fluid which hardens 
upon their surface, but which posse.sses the property of being easily soluble in 
water. This substance has received tlie name of animal sweat ; the water 
in which wool has been washed contains so much of it, as to make it very 
valuable as a manure. 

" A wool merchant in Montpelier, placed his wash-house for wool in the 
midst of a field, a great part of whien he had transformed into a garden. 
In watering his vegetables, he had used no other water tlian that of the 
washings ; and the beaut}" of his productions was so great, as to render his 
garden a j^ace of general resort. The Genoese collect with care, in tlie 
south of France, all they can find of shreds and rags of woollen fabrics, to 
place at the foot of their olive trees. 

"In the south of France, •where they raise many silk-worms, they make 
great use of the larvas. after the silk has been spun from cocoons. 
They are spread at the foot of the mulberry and other trees, of which the 
vegetation is in a languisliing condition ; and this small quantity of manure 
reanimates them surprian^y. Upon distilling some of these larvas, I 
found more ammonia than I have ever met with in any other animal 
matter.'' 

The supposed phenomenon of the reappearance of seeds in 
lands very many years after sown, and hence the absurd theo- 
ries of spontaneous generation, and the like, are thus over- 
thrown by the true state of the vegetable vitality. 

'^ Germination cannot wdl be carried on, unless the atmospheric air 
has access to the seed, whicli cannot be the case if tlie seed be Duricd too 
deeply in the ground, or if it be sown in a compact s(h1 and closely cov* 
ered over. 

'^ It likewise follows, from these principles, that when the earth remains 
a long time covered with standing water, the seeds must decay, and 
also, that a seed placed in dry earth cannot germinate unless it be 
moistened. 

*■'' The impossibility of a seed's germinating, when too deeply buried 
In the ground, explams why we sometimes see, alter deep tilling, plants 
making their appearance, of the same kind as those which have been 
cultivated upon the soil several years betbre. The state of the earth, 
as it I'egards moisture, at the time of sowing, furnishes a reason inde- 
pendent of the action of heat, why seeds are a longer or shorter time in 
sproutiDg." 

.Influence of carbonic acid on vegetation : 

'< Tlie pieces of wood which support the roof of the long gallery which 
oonducts to the beds of coal in the coal mines of Bousquet, in the de- 
partment of Beziers, were loaded with that species of mushroom wliich 
usually &xieA itself upon the trunks of old trees ^ the entrance of the 
gallery is' very light, but the light gradually diminishes till it is loet in 
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total darknesi. I ma much stnick. in paanng throagh tliis gaUery, witH 
the different appearances presented by the mufihrooms in the yarious de- 
grees of light; those at the entrance were yellow, and their texture ao 
compact that they could hardly be broken by the hand. As I advanced, 
the reddish yeUow color grew gradually fiunter, and the texture of the 
plants more soft and spongy, tiU at the bottom of the gallery, where a 
ray of daylight never penetrates, I found the mushrooms, tnough as 
large as those at the entrance, pmectly white, and nearly without con- 
nstency, so much so, that upon presdng them with the hand, they were 
found to yield much liquid, and out HtUe fibrous matter. I filled several 
bottles with these, and took in my hands some of those from the middle 
and entrance of the gallery. A comparative analysb of these various 
portions afforded me, firom those whicn grew at the bottom of the gal- 
tery, only water saturated with carbonic acid, a small ^piantity of mucil- 
age, and a little parenchymous fibre swimming in the hquid. The pro- 
portion of acid was much less, and that of ligneous fibre more considei> 
ole, in the mushrooms plucked from the middle and entrance of the 
gallery, particularly in the last. Those fix)m the dark part of the gaUeiy 
contamed only the elements of nutrition not elaboratea ; whilst m the 
other, the process of assimilation was carried on more or less perfectly, in 
proportion as li^ht and atmospheric air had access to them to fiibcilitate veg> 
etation: otherwise, as carbonic add was most abundant in those plants 
which grew in darkness, their texture ought to have been the most thor: 
onghly impregnated with it.'' 

On the succession of crops, as superseding the old custom 
of suffering ground to lie fallow, in order to renovate it, we 
are told, 

''A good s;v'stcm of cropping is the best guarantee of success that the far- 
mer can have; without tnis, all is vague, uncertain and hazardous. In 
order to establish this good system of cropping, a degree of knowledge is 
necessary J which unhappily is wanting to Ine greater part of our practical 
fimners. I shall here state certain &cts and principles, which may serve as 
guides in this important branch of agriculture." 

Principle 1. All plants exhaust the soil. 

'' 2. All plants do not exhaust the soil equally. 
'^ 3. Plants of different kinds do not exhaust the 

soil in the same manner. 
''• 4. All plants do not restore to the soil either the 
same quantity or the same quality of ma- 
nure. 
^^ 5. All plants do not suffer weeds to fill the soil 
equally. 
From such principles parried into detail, the author lays 
down the following conclusions : 

'' Ist. That however well prepared a soil may be, it cannot nourish a long 
succession of crops without becoming exhausted. 

^' 2d. Each harvest impoverishes the soil to a certain extent, depending 
upon the degree- of nourishment which it restores to the eaurth. 

'^ 3d. The cultivation of -cpindle roots ought to succeed that of running 
and 8uperfi<^ roots. 

^' 4tn. It is necessary to avoid returning too soon to the cultivation of the 
same or of analogous kinds of vegetables, in the same soil. 

" 5th. It is very unwise to allow two kinds of plants, which admit of the 
ready growth of weeds among them, to be raised in succession. 
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''6th. Those plants that derive their prindpal sapport from the soil 
should not be sown, excepting when the soil is sufficiently provided with 
manure. 

''7th. When the soil exhibits symptoms of exhaustion from suoceseive 
harvests, the culdvatioa of those plants that restore most to the soil, must 
be resorted to.^' 

Enough has been quoted to show the spirit and character 
of the book before us. We will only add, for the gratifica- 
tion of our floral and horticultural friends, that a very inter- 
esting North American plant b^ars the name of the author ; 
we mean ^^Chaptalia tomentdsa^^ {Ventenat). — R, 



Art. II. The Ntw American Orchardistj or an Account of the 
most valuable Varieties of Fruit of all Climates^ adapted to 
Cultivation in the United States^ Sfc; andtlie Culture of Silk* 
With an Appendix on Vegetablesy Ornamental TreeSj Shrubs 
and Flowers. By William Kenrick. Second edition, en- 
larged and improved. Boston. Russell, Odiorne & Met- 
calf, and Hovey & Co. 1835. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 418. 

We congratulate all pomologists and lovers of good fruit 
in the United States upon the appearance of a second edi- 
tion of this valuable work. In those sections of the Union, 
especially where the same enclosure often produces, with 
but trifling care, so many of the most delicious fruits of tem- 
perate climes ; where the use of walls for the ripening of 
fruits is scarcely at all necessary, and is comparatively un- 
known ; where the peach, the apricot, the cherry, the pear, 
the plum and the apple, acquire their luscious flavor in full » 
perfection during the long, dry, sunny days of our warm sum- 
mers—a work like the present must be peculiarly valuable. 
So congenial is our situation to most of the fruits of temper- 
ate latitudes, that excellent varieties of apples and peaches 
have sprung up in our orchards almost, as it were, sponta- 
neously, yielding annually thousands of bushels of superior 
fruit ; but the unwearied and indefatigable exertions of the 
scientific ^cultivators of Europe have produced, within the 
last five years, an immense number of new varieties of the 
best fruits which, for excellence of flavor, duration and beau- 
ty of appearance, have excited the astonishment of all per- 
sons. This is more particularly the case with regard to the 
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delicious pears of Belgium. To all persons, therefore, who 
wish to make selections of the most desirable of these va- 
rieties (and they can nearly all be procured in the nurseries 
at the present time) the American Orchardist, in its plain 
and accurate descriptions and synonyms, will be found an in- 
valuable manual. The zeal for pomology in the vicinity of 
Boston has accumulated more information in that quarter, 
upon aU branches of the subject, and especially in relation 
to the new fruits, than can be found in any other part of the 
Union ; and Mr. Kenrick, we perceive, has availed hunself 
of the assistance of the most distinguished conqoisseurs of 
that neighborhood and of other districts of the country in 
addition to his own accumulated information and experience 
on the subject. 

In the first part of the work, we find sections devoted to 
the following subjects : climates, utility of fruits, new varie- 
ties of fruits, the growth of trees and plants, transplanting, 
propagating, inoculating, grafting, fruitfulness, pruning, and 
noxious insects ; all of which are treated in a concise and 
perspicuous manner; and the different practical operations 
recommended are generally founded upon the soundest prin- 
ciples in vegetable physiology. In addition to this, and fol- 
lowing each different family of fruits, will be found ample 
directions for their culture, and information as to their uses, 
and the different maladies and diseases to which they are 
subject. 

In the chapter which Mr. Kenrick devotes to "obser- 
vations on the new varieties of fruits," we perceive that he 
adopts unequivocally the well known theory of which the 
celebrated president of the London Horticultural Society 
may be considered the champion, viz : that "the different 
varieties of fruit have their period fixed by the immutable 
laws of nature ; and after a certain time, either sooner or 
• later, comes on their decline and final extinction." As addi- 
tional proof of the truth of this theory, the author before us 
makes the following remarks: 

" In our own counliy, and in the ricinity of Boston, it has been mote 
espedally observed in rc^gard to the old pears. For^ except in certain sec- 
tions of the dty, and some very few sohtaiy and highly mvored sitiiations 
in the country around, they have become dther so uncertain in their 
bearing, so iMoren, so unprodactive. or so miserably blighted, so mortally 
diseased, that the;^ are no longer to be trusted; — ^they are no longer what 
they once were witli us, and imat many of them are still described to be by 
most fooreign writers.'' p. 25. 

We perceive that, in his description of the old pears, Mr. 
K. has mentioned the following kinds as having become de- 

Senerated, or as he significally terms them, " outcasts : " 
argonelle, Brown Beurr^, Doyenn^ (Virgoulouse or St. 
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Michael), Chaumontelle, St. Germain, Royal d^Hiver, Col- 
mar, dec. 

Now, although we do not presume to make war with the 
theory of Mr. Knight, which we believe to be, in a great 
measure, substantiated by the facts which that learned and 
ingenious physiologist has, together with contemporaries on 
the continent, brought forward to support it ; yet, on reading 
the above, which is intended to be inculcated in the whole 
of the United Slates, we very naturally regretted that the 
author before at once recording it as another and conclusive 
proof of the theory of degeneration^ had not more thoroughly 
examined ottr own country at large, in order to satisfy himself 
whether the facts and circumstances that he states in rela- 
tion to the " outcasts " are general or only local. For our 
own part, we bplieve them to belong entirely to the latter class, 
and therefore that the effects which he details (and which 
we know from actual inspection, to be true at Boston), arise 
from some other cause than the decay of the variety through 
a^e. In the valley of the Hudson, where we pen these re- 
marks, most of the above fruits which are described as 
worthless, have been cultivated for nearly, if not quite as 
great a length of time as at Boston. Our nurseries in the 
vicinity of New York, are among the most ancient in Ameri- 
ca, and we believe that some of the above fruit found their 
way into the different sections of the Union through their 
medium. So far from rejecting such fruits as the Brown 
Beurr6, Doyenn^ or Virgoulouse, &c., as worthless outcasts, 
they still deservedly hold their place here among the first 
class of pears, and we have the present season gathered 
Doyennes, Brown Beurr^s, St. Germains, &c., as fair, as 
beautiful, as delicious, as, we doubt not, were ever seen or 
tasted from the parent trees of those noble varieties. The 
above kinds bear fine and abundant crops of fruit in the 
State of New York, even in situations much fartkernorth than 
Boston. We never saw finer, nor tasted more delicious 
Doyennes or Virgoulouses, than in the markets of Philadel- 
phia the past season. The same may be said with regard to 
the city of New York. . We can by no means, therefore, 
agree with Mr. Kenrick in his opinion that the above varie- 
ties of pears are worn out with age, at least in this country, 
and we are inclined to believe that the deplorable state of 
these pears in the vicinities of Boston and Providence must 
have for its cause some other circumstances, — as some pecu- 
liarity in the soil unfavorable to the long duration of a var- 
iety, or the evil eflfecls which may gradually be produced by 
the marine winds of those cities, which sweep with violence 
over a considerable portion of the adjacent country. It is 
proper to remark that Mr. K. does not mention any similar 
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effects that have taken place among the other fruits, and 
that the horticulturists of Boston succeed in raising the de- 
licious and highly flavored new Flemish pears in the highest 
perfection. 

The description of the different mulberries, including the 
celebrated Chinese Mbrus muliicaulis^ occupies, very properly, 
a prominent place in the American Orchardist. The author's 
directions for the rearing of the silk worm, bear the mark of 
knowledge and research upon the subject, and will be found 
valuable at the present time, when the silk culture is occupy- 
ing so largely the public attention. 

We are gratified to find also a number of pages devoted to 
the description and modes of culture of the tropical fruits 
which may be acclimatized in the southern section of the 
Union. We would earnestly call the attention of our neigh- 
bors of the Floridas, Louisiana, Georgia and the Carolinas 
particularly to this subject. We are convinced that, by 
proper care and exertions, a number of the tropical fruits 
may become objects of extensive cultivation* in those States. 
The olive now grows in Europe as far north as the 45** of 
latitude, and Mr. Kenrick informs us that the tea has been 
successfully cultivated in Franconia, latitude 49^ north! 
The plantain and banana will, we are convinced, produce 
abundant crops in Florida, and we would suggest to south- 
ern horticulturists to attempt the naturalization of the Chi- 
nese guava, (Psfdium CBtXleydnum) ^ the fruit of which ripens 
in our hot-houses in the northern States, and possesses all 
the delicious flavor of the strawberry. The rose apple 
(Eugdnia jambos L. — ^now called J^mibdsa Milg&ris) with 
fruit resembling the apricot, and the mangostan, we have but 
little doubt may, by proper means, be naturalized in many 
of the southern sections of the Union. — D. 



Art. III. A Discourse delivered before the Massachusetts 
HorOcutiural Society^ on the Celebration of its seventh An- 
niversary , Sept. 17 tk, 1835. By John Lewis Russell. 
Pamphlet, 8vo., pp. 36. Boston, 1835. 

This is one of the most interesting addresses that has been 
delivered before the society. Brief as it is,' to those that 
have been heretofore delivered, unless we except Mr. Gray's, 
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last season, it abounds with correct views and sound opinions, 
of the importance of the study of horticulture, and its useful- 
ness to the physical wants of mankind. It should be read 
by every horticulturist, and, as the society has a sufficient 
number of copies to supply every member graiuitously^ we 
hope they will not lose the opportunity of applying for one. 
To those persons at a distance,, the secretary is, we believe, 
directed to send copies when called upon to do so. We are 
anxious to have it extensively read, as we are convinced it 
will be found to contain much that is worthy of being treas- 
ured up by the lover of gardening. 

We have but little room to spajre for extracts, or we 
should be happy to pcunt out some of the most valuable por- 
tions to our readers, and also offer some observations upon 
some parts of it, which, if we do not materially differ from 
Mr. Russell in the opinions he expresses, we do not exactly 
agree. 

We cannot, however, pass over one important subject 
which Mr. Russell has touched upon, namely, the correcting 
the nomenclature of fruits. With some observations on the 
institution of an experimental garden, he concludes : 

" There is, periiaps, no branch of horticulture which needs so much 
correction as docs tnis. Owin^ to various practices, our catalogues of 
iruits are but so many lists of misnomers and long standing errors. It 
is the duty of scientific institutions, like our own. to correct this abuse. 
Much has already been done in England, but mucn xp.ore remains to be ac- 
complished. In no better place, nor under no more propitious circum- 
stances, could this be effected, than by our efforts. By critical examina- 
tion, conducted on the true principles of v^table organography — ^by the 
comparison of living specimens, an experimental garden affords every as- 
sistance. The effect ot soil, exposure, and each modifying accident, which 
influence the productions of fiiut, could be thoroughly analyzed. A correct 
list, suitable for cultivation, not only of our own, but of other countries, 
might be formed ; a single item, worthy in itself of united labor and enr 
terprise. The promotion of that spirit of improvement, which elevates the 
standard of taste for the excellent and beautiful by an attention to rural 
studies^ is at all times highly commendable ; but the promotion of the spirit 
of utihty should surely be combined with it'' 

We have long been convinced of the fact, that the cata- 
logues of our nurserymen have contained numerous errors ; 
and we state this because we believe Mr. Russell has been 
thought, by some nurserymen, to have been too sweeping in 
his remark, that these catalogues were " but so many lists of 
misnomers." We repeat, that too little attention has been 
given to this most important subject, and that a catalogue 
has always been considered as so many kinds, rather than so 
many truly named valuable varieties. We do not lay this 
fault to our own nurserymen, some of whom may have 
taken exception to the language of Mr. Russell, for we be- 
lieve them to have no interested motive for so doing. These 
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errors have been committed by others, and they, not aware 
of such, have unknowingly perpetuated them. But we hope 
to see catalogues for the future, made up with more care and 
labor, and the errors gradually eradicated. An experimen- 
tal garden, we have no doubt, would hasten this ; but it is an 
expensive method, and, in the present state of our knowledge, 
would be attended with some trouble. To the address is ap- 
pended an account of the society's exhibition, the names of 
the subscription and honorary members, &c. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Foreign NoHas. 

Useful qualities of the Chinese Ailantus. — ^3VI. Vilmorin has lately com- 
municatod to the Horticultural Society of Fans, a letter from M. Farcl, of 
Montpelier, accompanied with two specimens in the rough of the wood of 
the uhinese ailantus. This wood, said he, is now in much repute with 
wheelwrights, who employ it, together with the ash, though perhaps not so 
valuable as this latter tree ; it serves for the shafts of carts and the tongues 
or poles of carriages ; the tree thrived with vigor in the dry and poor soils 
of that warm country. It is also placed in the first rank by the engineers 
of bridges and highway foxir la horduse des grandes routes. I have already 
cat up mto scanthngs and planks some of the ailantus which were planted 
at Fromont scarcely twenty years ago. and have found them to answer an 
excellent purpose. When this tree, felled at maturity, is dried slowly in the 
shade, it assumes a fine color, and b susceptible of a polish which will make 
it valuable for many kinds of joinery work. The trees rused fit>m seed by 
no means produce suckers in such quantities as when raised fix)m suckers 
themselves, especially if sown upon tne place where they are intended to re- 
msdn. — Soulange Bodin. — Annales des Fromont. 

Note on the above, — The Ailantus glandulbsa, or Celestial Tree (as it is 
called in New York), has become a great favorite as an ornamental tree 
in this coimtry, particularly for the avenues and public squares of cities. 
From its i«pid growth, it will probably produce a large bulk of valuable 
timber as soon, or in a diorter time than any other tree. By the above ex* 
tract from the Annales des Fromont, we perceive this tree ripens seeds in 
France. It is monadous, and although the trees have flowered abundantly 
here and in other gardens in the United States, we believe as yet none but 
staminate, or male flowers, have been produced. The tree has lone been 
known in Rhode Island, where it was introduced, and is probably still 
known there by some under the name of llllon tree. These trees must 
now be many feet in diameter, and persons who are in possession of infor- 
mation on the subject, would solve an interesting nuestion to botanists and 
cultivators by malang Known whether or not they iinvc yet produced seed 
or even pisallate or female flowers. — A. J. Downing. Botantc Garden and 
Nursery J Newhtirgh, N. F., November j 1835. 
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Aat. n. Domestic Notices. 

Cultivation of the Pine- Apple. — ^It is mth sreat pleasnro tliat we infonn 
our readers, and more particularly 'those -mio have long wished to see 
the cultivation of the pine-apple commenced in good earnest in this country, 
that there is to be erected, m the course of the next year, at the residence 
of the Hon. T. H. Perkins, at Brookline, a pit, a succession and a fruit- 
ing house, to be entirely deVoted to the growth of the pine-apple. We 
liave lon^ been desirous that their cultivation should be begun, as we 
are certam that no individual, who has the means, when once con- 
vinced that they can be produced almost as easily as any other fruit, will 
think that his forcing department is complete, until he raises this greatest 
of all luxuries. At Belmont Place and Broomley Vale, there are several 
pine plants in the stoves ; but at neither are houses for their cultivation 
alone. At another opportunity, we hope to give more information on this 
subject. — Conds. 

The ruinous effect of the full influence of the sun^ upon several grape 
vines, and the more prosperous state of others on which its influence was 
^55 powerful. [At p. 383, are a few notes on the garden of Wm. Oliver, 
Es(}., Dorchester. We particulacly mentioned several grape vines, part of 
whicn were touched with mildew, while others immediately by their side, 
were wholly uninjured. These remarks were hastily made, and do not, in 
any respect, correspond with the views below respecting the influence of 
the sun. It is, therefore, with pleasure, that we are pennitted to offer the 
following facts. — CoTids,] 

" Until the 11th of August, the "vines, consisting of Sweetwater. Golden 
Chasselas, and a few Black Hamburghs, were, both wood and miit, in a 
good state. At that period, the mildew appeared on the three northerly 
ranges, consisting of twenty-five vines, on which there are still* over a 
thousand bunches, although they were thinned in the earlier part of the sear 
son of superfluous ones. Lime water had been used, and uie usual atten- 
tion given ; but the disease rapidly increased, so that now, on the 3d of 
October, there is on this lot hardly a single cluster worth gathering. The 
otliers are black and shrivelled, the wood also imperfect. 

^* On what I would distinguisli here as the soiUherly ranses, which are 
in fact, but a continuation of the northerly ones, at a htde less elevation, 
thci'c are twenty-nine vines, the fruit of which is entirely dear, and mostly 
well npened, and the wood perfect. This parcel, shaded by a thick growth 
of friut trees, was neglect^ in other respects, and potatoes were raised 
inunediately about them. It has, however, produceci as good gri^^es as I 
have seen elsewhere this season, ^although the quantity is much less than on 
tlie north ranses. 

'^ You will also probably recollect an Isabella vine, from one half of 
wliich the foliage had been removed on the 15th August. The froiit of the 
whole is abundant and fine ; but no benefit is perceived to result from 
such a practice. All the vines have a south-west aspect.-'^ — YourSy W. 0., 
October 4th. 

Singular anomaly in the Cherry Tree. — We have growing at this es- 
tablislmient a Mayduke clierry, grafted about three feet from the ground, 
which presents the singular anomaly of bearing, without separate inocu- 
lation, upon different branches, the same kind of fruit ripening at totally 
diflereut periods. The Mayduke, it is well known, is one of the earliest 
cherries, and the majority of the tree produces its fiiiit at the usual season. 
A considerable number of the branches, however, bear frxiit of the same 
flavor and quality, but nearly ttco weeks later. The tree is now more 
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than twenty yean old, and these fiicts have been notibed in r^^ard to it 
since the first year of its fruiting — the same branches bearins early and 
the others late froit evezy season successiyely. A number or trees have 
been grafled indiscriminately from the tree, and of three which have 
come to bearing under our notice, two exhibit the same irregularity as the 
parent, and the other is entirely iate. We have budded the past season a 
number of trees from the late brandies of the parent tree in order to as- 
certain if a new variety of the Mayduke may not be produced considerably 
later than the old.— C. ^ A, J. Downing j Botanic Garaen and Nursery y 
Netcburghj N. Y. 



Art. m. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday^ November 28th. — Exhibited. From M. P. Wilder, a flower- 
ing plant of CamdlHa japdnica var. ecUpsis— splendlda and Pr^ssii of 
some authors, R^ini ^diduiun of some of the French catalogues. 
This was the first flower of this superb kind that has opened in this 
Tidnity. * 

From S. Downer, Beurrd d'Aremberg, Bezi Vaet, Buigermeester and 
Ben Cadllac pears; Hppin apples. From Benj. Weld, Bozbuiy, Lewis' 
pears. From Col. D. Adams, Newbury, seedling pears (a good cooking 
mdt). From M. H. Buggies, Phillips pears. Ftom the farm of D. Web- 
ster, Marshfield, Tohnan's sweeting apples. From C. NewhaU, Benri^ 
d'Aremberg pears. 

December 5th,-^ExhibUed. From B. Manning, King of the Pippins, 
Bibston Ilppin, Blenheim Pippin or Blenheun Orange. Wlnsnall's 
Crab, and Wellington or Dumelow's seedling apples, (all English varie- 
ties); Pennock's Red Winter, Bellflower. Cos or Caas, Bhode Island 
Greeninff, Beanty of the West, Minister, Mouse, and Bambo or Bomanite 
apples; Tama Gusta apple, from Cyprus: Bezi de Chaumontelle, Glout 
Morceau, and Beurr^ a'Hardenpont and rasse Cohnar pears. Flrom J. 
Oaks, of Ipswich, Lime or Orange apples : Newton, Spitzembeig and Im- 
perial apples. From M. P. Wilder, a nne apple, tne name unknown. 
From Dr. 0. Flake, Worcester, apples, the name unknown. From L. P. 
Grosvener, Chandler i^ples, received firom Connecticut From Mrs. Joseph 
Morton, of Afilton, Seaver sweeting apples, sometimes called Grafton Wm- 
ter Sweet. From Bloodgood & Co., Flu^mff, L. I., Columbia Viigoulouse 
pears. The following account accompanied ue fruit :— 

*' They arc a pear which has lately been introduced to notice, and these 
sent are veiy much below their usual size. The original tree is a seedling^ 
about fifteen inches in diameter. It is on a &rm bdongiiu; to Mr. Cusser, 
in West Chester county, thirteen miles firom the city of New Yoric. Wo 
saw the tree yesterday,, and also saw a graft from the same, four inches in 
diameter, which produced four bushels of pears this year. These were sold 
in the New York market for six dollarsper bushel.'' 

December 12th. — Exhibited. From £. Vose, Pasae Colmar pears. From 
M. H. Buggies, a variety called the Borden pear. From «J. P. Bradlee, 
apples, the name imknown. 

December 19th. — Exhibited. From M. P. Wilder, flowering plants of 
Camellia japdnica eximia (of the French catalogues)^ and ^legans (of the 
English);^ the fonner is a fine flower, color rosy r^, with a wamtah centre ; 
growth vigorous. C. ^legans was the true variety as originated by the 
Messrs. Chandler & Booth. 
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Art. IV. Q^mcy Market. 



RooU, Tubersi ifc. 



Pota^OM; 

comm<«. {{sja.:: 
c'»»««~^liS,'a::: 
="'<«»». {{isa-:::: 

Sweet potatoes, per buehel, 
Turolpi: 

c<«»»<».{?SlS3Sf;::: 

Yellow French, per barrel, . 
Onlou: 

C per barrel, .... 

.Common, ^ per bosbel,. . . . 
CperboBcii,.. . . 

White, per bunch, 

Beeta, per buahel, 

Carrota, per bnahel, 

Pannlpa, per bnahel, 

Balalfy, per bunch, 

Horaeradlah, per pound, 

Bhallou, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



From 
9 eta. 



25 

50 
50 
50 
00 



CobbagUt Saladat ifC. 

Cabbafea: per dozen. 

Savoya, 

Dmmbead, -. . 

Red, 

Brocoli, each, 

Cauliflower, each, 

Celery, per root, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Radiahea, per bunch, 

Spinach, per peck, 



Squatk€i and PuTtytkifu. 

Canada Crookneck, per cwt. . 
Common Crookneck, per cwt. 



none. 

75 

85 

1 00 

a 85 

75 

4 

6 

SO 
60 
75 

10 
20 
14 



SO 

50 

50 

37i 

87i 

10 

12* 
15 

87* 



8 00 
1 00 



To 
$ eta 

1 50 
50 

1 75 
68* 

8 00 



1 00 

I 85 



50 

00 

6 

75 
75 



m 



Lima, per cwt., . 
Pumpkina, each. 



Pot and Sweet Herb$» 



Paraley, per half peck, 

Sa^ per pound 

Maijoram, per bunch, . 

SaTory, 

Speariolnt, 



Fruita. 



75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
80 

80 
50 



Applea, d 

o«"»»«».{?SbSS.:::: 
»-'^ iSSiSSf;:::: 
"— -^ {?r,ia.:::: 

Pean: 
St. Qermain, per dozen, . . 

^•".lUSSXt-::: 

Qnlncea, per bushel, 

Pine Apples, 

Grapea: 
White Sweetwater, per lb., 
Malaga, per pound, 

Barberries, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per barrel, .... 
>— per bushel 

Lemons, 



Chestnuts, 



per box, 
per hundred,, 
per barrel, . . 
per bushel, . . 
per barrel, . . 
per buahel, . . 



From 


To 


• cts. 


9 cts 


800 
10 


80 


50 

17 

6 

6 

6 


80 
18 
18 


1 50 
«8i 
1 75 
1 00 

1 75 
87 


175 
75 
885 
1 18 
8 85 
100 



1 00 

3 50 

1 50 

none. 

85 

none. 
«7* 
none. 



Wahiuta, 

Alroonda, per pound, 
Filberta, per pound, . 



7 
8 
5 

4 
1 
7 
2 85 
5 00 
8 00 
12 
4 



00 
50 
00 
87 
00 
50 
50 



1 50 



50 



50 

7 50 
3 00 

7 00 
68 

5 00 

8 00 

2 75 



14 
6 



Remarks. — Since our last, at which time we stated that the activit}' 
of the market was uncommon, we have had such intense cold weather, 
as to operate inmiediatel^ upon its productions, and consequently from the 
cause of many crops bemg destroyed by the early approach of frost, be- 
fore they were in, and from the continuance of the severity of the weather, ' 
preventmg shipments, sales are now dull and heavy, and prices have but 
sli^tly advanced. Of potatoes, the stock is now becommg rather short ; 
and, unless warm weather succeeds, it will be quite smaU ; those kinds 
termed common, have advanced a shade in price; Eastport remain the 
same. Turnips plenty. Onions are not as plentiful as at the time of our 
last report, and prices are considerably higher ; a larger quantity has been 
shipped than usual. IViany cabbages were froze by the late severe weather, 
and probably thousands of heads yet remain in the ground covered with 
snow. Cauliflowers are scarce. Lettuce comes to hand, of fine quality. 
This week, also, the first radishes of the season were brought in ; they were 
of fine growth, and sold quickly at quotations. Spinach is now plentifiil. 
Of Canada squashes there are very few in market : those fine are in good 
demand. Apples of all kinds have advanced in pnce ; a few of the Mon- 
strous pippins, not in our quotations, are to be had. St. Gemudn pears, of 
which there is probably but a few dozen in the market, have been sold as 

auotcd. Cranberries are very scarce ; very large quantities have been 
[lipped the past &1I. Chestnuts are in less demand, and prices lower. — 
Yours, M. r. Boston, Dec. 2Ut, 1835. 
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Art. V. Obituary Notice. 

Died. July 28, Williain Forsyth, Esq.. F. H. S., of Nottingham Place, 
Maniebone, aged 63 years. Mr. Forsyth was the eldest son of the late 
royal gardener of that name, known as the author of a Treatise on the Cul- 
ture tmd Management of Fruit Trees, 4to., 1805, the most popular work of 
the kind in the first ten years of the present century. Mr. Forsyth, lately 
deceased, was the author of a Botanical Nomendator, ^c, published in 
1794, 8to.; but of no other published work that we are aware of. He was 
chiefly remarkable for having one of the best horticultural libraries that was, 
perhaps, ever formed, and for his bibliographical knowledge, more espedaUy 
in botanical and horticultural literature. He had for many years occupied 
himself in preparing a Catalogue Bcasonne,of Gardening Works, with bio- 
graphical notices of their authors ; and, had he lived to complete this, it 
would have formed an interestinff chronological and bibliographical history of 
gardening, Mr. Forsyth had &o prepared, some years ago, an Arboretum 
Britanrdcum, ia Pomarium Britanmcum, and other vrom which we have 
seen in MS.; but they have been done so many years, that they are, in a 
^reat measure, obsolete. The only manuscript of value which he has left, 
18 his Catdogtu of Authors ; and that, we trust, will be published by his 
executors. 

In the pre&ce to the Encyclopedia of Gardening, and also in the histori- 
cal jiart of the Arboretum Briiannieum, we have acknowledced our great 
obligations to Mr. Forsyth for the use of his library, and for a variety of 
curious historical information, and corrections of names and dates ; and 
we agzdn desire to acknowledge our obligations to him, at the same time 
deploring his loss, not only on this account, but as an excellent man, with 
whom we had been for many years on terms of friendship. Mr. IWsyth 
was never married, and has left; no near relations in England. He was 
buried in the fiimily vault, in the old buiying ground in the parish of Chel- 
sea. — Gard. Mag. 



Art. VI. Meteorological Notices, 

POR NOVEMBER. 

The month of November, with the exception of the last week, was un- 
commonly fine, and pleasant. The days were accompanied with almost a 
continual sunuiine, until the 22d inst., when a snow storm set in, which 
covered the ground to the depth of four or five inches. Previous to this, 
the prevailing winds were southerly, and very light. The first frost of the 
season, which killed dahlias and most of the half hardy annuals, was on the 
morning of the 1st inst The weather continued so fine that few were pre- 
pared tor the early setting in of the winter, and many plants undoubtedly 
remain uncovered, except with snow. 

Thermometer. — ^IVlean temperature, 34** 31' — ^highest 62** ; lowest 5** 
above zero. 

Winds. — ^N. four days — ^N. E. three days — ^E. one — S. E. one — S. seven 
— S. W. three— W. nine— N. W. two days. 

Force of the TFinJ.r-Brisk, eleven days — flight, nineteen days. 

Character of the Weather. — ^Fine, twelve days — Fair, five — Cloudy, 
thirteen. • 

Rainy, two — Showery, one — Snowy three days. 

Depth of Snouf^inckes 6 70-100. 
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FBUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Chrane Vines in green-houses and graperies, that have not ^et been 
pronecL the present opportunity may be taken tor the purpose. Cut away 
all small yresi. wood, leaying the shoots at good distance, uiat the sun may 
penetrate to the green-house plants on the stages, when the vines begin to 
start in the sprine. Be careful and not leave too much length of wood, as 
nothing is so injurious, paiticulacly to young vines, as overbearing them 
with fruit. 

Strawberry Plants in pots may be now taken into the green-house, if the 
advantage of a stove can be had^ they may be much forwarded in their 
fruiting by removing them into it after the fruit is set; give them a good 
supply of water. 

Grape Eyes or Cuttings may be put into the holrbed this month and 
their growth much forwarded ; H^ey should be put cdngly into number one 
pots. 



FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

CamelUas will now be rapidly swelling their flower buds, and will require 
considerable water. 

Geraniums which were potted into number one pots in the fii3l, will now 
require to be shifted into the second size. 

Calceolarias J which were raised from seed or cuttings, will now require 
repotting. 

Roses should now have a good supply of water, and * those tiiat are 
tall and straggling, headed down or trimmed of small superfluous 
branches. 

Mignonette and ten-tceeX^stocks now sown in the green-house, will make fine 
plants to flower in the open garden in May. 

Sehizanthuses of the different species and varieties, should be repotted, 
being careful to put them in a very light rich soil. 

Ranunculuses that were not planted in the fidl. from the eariv setting in 
of the cold weather, will flower fine if planted this month in frames, and 
protected from fi!Ost. The seed should be sown this month in shallow pans 
or boxes and placed in the frame or green-house. 

Polyanthus and Auricula seed ^ould now be sown in shallow pans or 
boxes, and placed in the green-house. 

Tuberoses^ Jacobean lilies^ and I^ger flowers may be brought forward in 
hotrbeds. 

Dahlia seed sown in the latter end of the month in the hot-bed, and 
the plants shifted two or three times until May, will produce their flow- 
ers m August. Where plants are wanted to bloom very early, the old 
roots should now be laiu in a hotrbed, and when the young shoots are an 
inch long, the tubers should be parfied, and placisd into number two 
pots. 

Youn^ Plants of Lobelia fulgens and splendens should be placed in the 
hot-bed, if wanted to flower strong and beautiful. Yd. I, p. 56; 
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Art. I. Observations on the Dahlia^ its Species and Varieties. 
By John Lewis Russell, Professor of Botany and Vege- 
table Physiology to the Mass. Hort. Soc. 

The surpassing beauty and brilliancy of the dahlia has 
raised it, in the estimation of the floral taste, whether con- 
sidered in its single unadorned simplicity, or when brought to 
the acme of perfection by the ingenious labors of the hor- 
ticulturist. Scarcely unrivaled by the unique elegance of 
the camellia, it has become, like that remarkably transmuted 
plant, as universal a favorite among the curious and 
wealthy; and still more a companion of the antique and ven- 
erable accompaniments of the cottage garden or the village 
flower-bed, of some humble admirer of nature's sportive 
wonders, such as may be found in every community, and 
not by any means few in our own, happy, smiling New 
England. Perhaps the moral and mental improvement of a 
people cannot be better estimated, surely not better promo- 
ted, than in the observation and introduction of the spirit of 
the love of the more elegant and refined occupations attend- 
ant on agricultural pursuits. For my own part, I want no 
better proof of a feeling and exquisitely sensible mind, even 
under a rough and rude exterior, than may be observed in a 
love of nature, particularly that which relates to the care of 
flowers. A rose-bush, a honeysuckle, a pasony — famed in 
village lore for pharmaceutic worth— « lilac bush, or even a 
huge tuft of the singularly striped '^ribbon grass," preserved 
by some rustic enclosure from the trespass of those sober, 
useful, though less intelligent, tenants of the farm-yard, 
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whose tastes are more alimentary than mental — all denote 
a higher order of mind, in some tidy housewife, or younger 
female ; and when I discover the highly patronized dahlia, 
lifting its rich blossoms among the associates of its new and 
strange locality, to me it prores the gradual development of 
a purity of taste and feeling, which though not incongruous, 
is not always to be expected in such scenes. From the 
elevated sandy meadows of Mexico, where, scarce half a 
century since, they were probably first known, and shortly 
after, were transferred from the Mexican Botanic Garden, 
the species, and almost innumerable varieties have extended 
with a greater rapidity and more accompanied admiration 
over the civilized world, than perhaps any other vegetable. 
The rich alluvial soils of the south, and the hard rocky 
lands of the north, are adorned with their cultivation ; and 
with a singular accomniodation to circumstances, they 
evince scarce a preference in the expansion of their blos- 
soms, for one section than for another. It is presumable, 
however, that heat is injurious to the perfection of their 
flowers, — a defect which might be obviated in a great de- 
gree by application of more moisture. Naturalization or ac- 
climation cannot speedily, if at all, be expected in our north- 
ern latitudes, unless occasionally accidental escape from the 
effects of frost be deemed such, which has been known in 
this vicinity in several instances ; and a case was mentioned 
of a root exposed to the winters of several years, protected 
entirely by the early and deep snows so common in the 
mountainous regions of New Hampshire. In the Azores, 
they are lifted out of the soil at the approach of the winter 
season, and left exposed on the surface till the returning 
spring, undoubtedly with the view to give a temporary re- 
pose, and secure a greater amount of flowers. 

So much has been said and written on the subject of my 
present remarks, that I can scarcely be expected to offer any 
thing new ; and it is only with the design of presenting your 
Magazine with a succinct account of the early history and 
rapid progress of this superb flower, together with whatever 
observations may suggest themselves, that I undertake the 
task. Mr. Joseph Sabine, in the third volume of the 
" Transactions of the Hort. Soc. in London," has drawn up 
a very able and exceedingly interesting article, embracing 
all that was known at that time (1818;) but as it may not 
be easily available to many of your readers interested in the 
subject, I shall consider it a sufficient excuse to pursue my 
intentions. 

" The dahlia," says Count Lelieur, " was originally from 
Mexico, aod introduced into Europe in 1789." — " From the 
Botanic Garden at Mexico, it was sent to that of Madrid, 
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where it flowered for the first time in 1 791." Cavanille (an 
ecclesiastic and eminent botanist) dedicated the genus to 
Dabi, a Swedish botanist, a disciple of Linn^, and the author 
of a work on his ** Systema Vegetabilium,'' " In the same 
year (1791), he gave the description of three varieties sent 
from Mexico, which he considered as three species^ con- 
stituting the genus Dahha, viz., pinnkta, r6sea and coccin- 
ea" (Mfmoire sur li Dahlia^ <kc. pp. 3—4). In the number 
for March, 1835, of this Magazine (Vol. I, p. 114), some ob- 
servations were made on the restoration of the old name of 
the genus, given by Cavanille, and altered from erroneous 
impressions of its being already appropriated, strengthened 
by a similarity of sound to Dklea, belonging to an entirely 
diflerent natural order and artificial class. Willdenow, in 
liis Species Plantarum, applied that of Georgina, after Georgi, 
an eminent Russian botanist, and De CandoUe adopted it, 
apparently on such authority. With a similar desire of imi- 
tation, or the universal mania after new names, the florists 
of this country were fast falling into the supposed improve' 
menl, regardless of the untenableness of one averred objec- 
tion, and tlie gross impropriety of violating that rule of eve- 
ry scientific nomenclature, — that the original name should 
be sacredly preserved, to the exclusion of every other, un- 
less founded on good and substantial reasons of real physiolog- 
ical difference. It was with unfeigned pleasure that I there- 
fore hailed the restoration of D4hlm, and trust that the dis- 
ciples of the illustrious star of northern Europe shall confer 
honor, and shed some reflected glory on the plant, which 
was dedicated to his fame and memory. 

In the third volume of the "Annales du Museum," we find 
a memoir on the D&hlia, by M. Thouin, accompanied by a 
colored plate of three varieties, viz., rosea, purpurea and 
coccinca, probably answering, at least in color, to the three 
species of Cavanille, — rosea, pinnata and coccinea. M. 
Thouin remarks that rosea was of the size of il'ster chin^n- 
sis L.; and from the plate, it seems to resemble a prototype 
of " Queen of Naples," a somewhat old variety. One of 
these varieties is figured with semidouble flowers^ — a fact 
not a little remarkable', as this plate was issued in lh04, and 
Count Lelieur mentions that not until 1817 could he obtain 
even two or three double varieties ; about the same time, 
indeed, that the Dutch florists began to procure theirs from 
seed. A similar curious fact was observed in the difference 
of seed raised at Anteuil and St. Cloud, the richer soil pro- 
ducing only pure and simple flowers, whereas the thinner 
and hghter soil of the former place was only prone to pro- 
duce the seeds of double varieties — accounted for on the 
philosophical principle, that it was a greater effort to pro- 
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dace a perfect seed than an iipperfect one ; that is, one ca- 
pable of continuing an accidental and physiologically consid- 
ered monstrous development of petals instead of stamens. 

After several attempts to reduce to species the different 
varieties of this flower, each botanist and cultivator adopting 
some trifling character, founded on the form of the leaves, 
or color of the flower, De CandoUe discovered that the es- 
sential distinctions consisted in the absence or presence of 
fertile florets in the ray, and termed, in the second edition 
of Horius KewensiSj supirjiua and frustranea. Mr. Sabine 
reduces under the two following species of De CandoUe the 
several synonyms, as quoted from the Hortus Kewensis : 

1. D&hlta supirfltuij caule non pruinoso, flosculis radii fce- 
mineis. 

2. Dkhlia frustrdnea, caule pruinoso, flosculis radii neutris. 
{Hart. Kew.y ed. 2, Vol. v, pp. 87— S8.) 

By this arrangement it will be perceived that two species 
ere formed, the first with '^smooth stem, and fertile florets 
in the ray ;'^ and the second with a pubescent or ^' hoary 
stem, and bafren florets in the ray." 

How far this arrangement has been observed, I have little 
means of determining. Loudon, in his Hortus Britannicus^ 
sWes a catalogue of sixty varieties of D. supirfltm^ and only 
nve of frustranea. But even with the characteristic difler- 
ences which Sabine lays down, as to the coarseness of fol- 
iage and difluseness of habit in supirfltuij and the delicacy, 
compactness and erect manner of growth in frustrdneaj I very 
much doubt whether in this country it would be easy to de- 
tect the species in the astonishing varieties of our gardens* 
It is almost certain that color would aflbrd no test, although 
the original color was referable to purple in the former, and 
that of orange or scarlet in the latter. Still more uncertain 
the downiness or pubescence of the stems, which, though 
more or less observable in all, does not seem to constitute a 
permanent character. A series of experiments should be 
instituted, in order to endeavor to trace any observance of 
this specific diflerence of De CandoUe, in the seedlings of 
our double varieties ; and also whether, in this instance, 
unobserved, a real hybridizing process has not taken place 
between the two supposed genuine species. 

It may be deemed presumptuous to seemingly question 
the authority of such celebrated names ; but it must appear 
an important, and surely therefore a harmless inquiry, espe- 
cially when we consider the tendency to confusion in such a 
myriad host of abnormal individuals, as our catalogues of 
the varieties of dahlias present. I trust, therefore, to the 
candor of discriminating minds, that nothing but a deep in- 
terest in the cause of scientific truth could for a moment 
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prompt «uch an inquiry. Such a theory has been conceived 
before, from the failure of the Genevan botanist's characters, 
as also from other circumstances, which render it a still 
more interesting qaery ; and at no better time could it be 
settled, unless it has already been done, than now, in the 
height of the universal popularity and general admiration 
which the subject of it obtains, as an ornament of our gar- 
dens and parterres. 

It is a curious subject for reflection on the changes effected 
in horticulture, to be able to trace the opinions of learned 
men, founded in sound reason and observation, taking, for a 
moment, the situation they occupied, and casting a glance 
forward to our own experience and knowledge, which con- 
firms or disproves their theories. Thus De CandoUe foretold 
the improbability of the occurrence of a blue variety, and 
we have almost every combined shade and primitive color 
of the prismatic bow, excepting that Mr. Sabine tells us of 
the existence of a double white, which he feels inclined to 
doubt, and now "Kings" and "Queens," there are of double 
white, and even " Mountains of snow," and beauties of an- 
tiquity, unrivalled only by the elegance or purity of these 
fragile flowers ; the grandeur of an avalanche exhibited in a 
petal, and the winning loveliness of female character shining 
forth in an abortive stamen. 

But, with all the attractions of great and good and illus- 
trious names, and the wondrous transmutations of floral 
skill — for wondrous they truly are — ^the simple, unadorned 
elegance of a fine single flower, with its eight perfectly 
formed petals and golden centre, expanding gradually into 
the florets of the disk, presents to my ideas a lovely 
work of nature's skill. Surely it is a mistake to exclude 
from our collections these primitive forms, to give place to 
double varieties only ; and during the last season, one such 
has actually insinuated itself, of however only tolerable 
merit, more it may be suspected from its royal title or for- 
eign origin, than from any returning taste to floral simplicity. 

The Dahlia, hke many other cultivated plants, see^ls very 
prone to sportiveness or variation in the tints and pencilings 
of its petals. Cultivators begin to recommend the use of 
strong and nutritive manures in producing very fine flowers, 
an opinion entirely counter to one formerly entertained and 
practised upon, — that of planting in poor and meagre soils. 
Undoubtedly the former practice is the better one, and added 
to this, the fact, that but a moderate degree of sun and heat 
is necessary to their increase, there can be no reason why 
the multiplication of flowers is not almost wholly at the dis- 
posal of the grower. The natural localities have been dis- 
covered to consist of sandy mountainous meadows, of 48 to 
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5400 feet aJ)ove the level of the sea. A sandy meadow, in 
such a situation, may not be a poor or meagre soil ; on the 
contrary, it is most probably a very rich one, being compos- 
ed of the alluvial deposit of the decomposition, both mineral 
and vegetable, of the upper regions. It is certain that the 
effect of poor soil on the plant is to weaken the tendency to 
produce rich flowers, by the poverty of its entire growth, 
and that, when liberally supplied with suitable food and suf- 
ficient moisture, nothing can surpass- the exuberance of its 
blooms. 

The value of the dahlia seems confined to its intrinsic 
beauty and hardiness, as an ornamental plant. Many futile 
attempts have been made to introduce it among the esculent 
roots ; but it would require a savage appetite, or a love for 
novelty, to bring this about. Its tubes, nevertheless, abound 
in farina, but the supposed presence of benzoic acid destroys 
their palatableness. The Comp6siteB, in their general char- 
acters, though of great importance to mankind in their med- 
ical properties, offer few articles of nutritious food. The 
tubes of the tuberous sunflower, improperly and commonly 
called " Jerusalem artichoke," are indeed considered by 
some as delicate food, and the disk of the genuine artichoke 
is used in some countries extensively as an accompaniment 
to the table. 

Every season brings to the dahlia some new insect foe, 
which attacks its valuable and tender buds, or devastates 
its foliage. The grasshopper (a common green species) and 
the Syrtis erosa, with Membracis bubalus^ better known to the 
unscientific as a two-horned triangular bug^ has been pecu- 
liarly busy for a few seasons past. While some unknown 
pest, of a green and smooth larva, luxuriously riots on the 
rich petals, or undermines the leaves. A small dipterous (?) 
insect was also observed for the first time this year, but I 
was unable to detect any such new depredator. Nothing 
but a careful examination and diligent use of the fingers in 
seizing and crushing the intruders, with perhaps some liquid 
application to the roots, which should promote a more 
speedy and vigorous growth, is a preventive. It is to be 
hoped attention will be paid to this view of the subject, that 
some method may fortunately be devised to save from dis- 
appointment the promised glories of our finest and rarest 
plants, or at least that these insidious mischief workers may 
be known and exposed. 

I conclude this article with only one question to the ex- 
perimental florist, viz., whether sufficient experiment has 
been made, as to soil or exposure, to insure the perfection 
of bloom in that rich and superb variety " Levick's Incom- 
parable ?" Every one who attended the last annual exhibition 
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of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, must remember 
a remarkable specimen, which graced the magnificent dis- 
play of its sister varieties, and which was produced in the 
immediate vicinity. Yours, 

John Lewis Russell. 
ScUem, Jan, 1, 1886. 



Art. II. On the Forcing of the Strawberry. By E. Savers, 

Newark, New Jersey. 

The high estimation in which the Fragdria, or strawberry 
(as its name imports, from the very apparent qualities it 
possesses as a superior table fruit), has been held for many 
years, render it needless, in this place, to bestow any enco- 
miums on its recommendation ; as a table fruit, it may be 
considered of the first order, and in the confectionary de- 
partment it is used in ^various ways, as creams, jams and 
jellies. To these may be said that it is of a very wholesome 
quality, and recommended by the faculty, in many cases of 
sickness, in their catalogue of pleasant remedies, in which 
it is said to dissolve the tartareous incrustations on the 
teeth, promote perspiration, and sweeten the breath. 

Class and Order. According to the Linnaean system, it 
belongs to the twelfth class, Icosandria, having many sta- 
mens or male parts attached to the calyx ; and the order 
Polygyniay having more than ten stiles or stigmas. 

Species. The species are numerous and undetermined, 
and are found to be natives of Britain, France, North and 
South America, India, and other parts of the world. 

The varieties are very numerous, and daily increasing by 
crossing them by means of impregnation, by which many 
very fine varieties have been obtained, as Keen's seedling, 
Bostock, Wilmot's superb, &c. &c. 

PROPAttATINO THE STRAWBERRY FOR FORCING. 

Rooting Uie Plants. The method mostly adopted, and 
which, I think, most recommendable, is, to plant out some 
stools purposely, either in the spring or fall, on a rich plot 
of ground, in a western aspect. They may be planted 
three feet apart, and the ground well worked between them 
by digging in the spring and summer. When the flower 
trusses or stems begin to show, they should be nipped off, 
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between the finger and thumb, which will strengthen the 
plants, and cause them to send out runners early ; when the 
runners begin to grow, they are to be laid out in a regular 
manner, that the young plants may have a free circulation 
of air, and receive the sim. As the principal object is to 
obtain early plants, they may be greatly facilitated, by lay- 
ing the joints, as they protrude from the plant ; and if a 
quantity of well rotted manure is occasionally thrown over 
them, the better : water may also be applied, to aid thfeir 
early rooting, which i%one grand object, in order to forward 
the plants in a vigorous, healthy, manner. 

Potting the Plants. When a portion of the plants are thus 
rooted, they are to be potted in the following manner : A 
quantity of pots may be procured of the following dimen- 
sions : six inches deep, and about the same in diameter on 
the top [No. 4], which may be filled with compost before or 
after plunging. 

CompoiL The compost that I can best recommend, is two 
thirds of good sandy loam,' and one third of leaf mould and 
horse manure, of equal quantity ; this should be procured 
three months before planting, and well mixed and incorpo- 
rated together, with which the pots are to be filled, previous 
to planting. 

Plunging the Pots* A situation for plunging the pots should 
be chosen in a western aspect, where the sun does not have 
its full influence, but where a free circulation of air can be 
obtained in every direction. The spot of ground being se- 
lected, prepare it for plunging the pots, by laying out beds 
three or four feet wide, or in such a manner as to admit of 
four, six or eight rows of pots in the bed across : the length 
may be in proportion to the quantity required. The bed 
may be laid out by marking with a spade, by a line each 
side, when the earth is to be taken out to the depth of the 
pots, that their rims may be even with the surface of the 
ground. The pots are then to be placed in a regular man- 
ner in the bed, and filled (if not done before plunging) with 
the prepared compost ; and, in such case, the vacancies be- 
tween them will require to be filled with the earth taken 
from the bed, which is the most ecoi\omical method, if the 
compost is not plentiful: on the other hand, the filling of the 
whole, when the pots are plunged, is the most ready meth- 
od ; therefore the choice of the best method must depend on 
circumstances. The pots being filled, the whole of the bed 
is to be well watered, to settle the earth in the pots ; and in 
the evening (which is the best time), the plants are to be 
dibbled into the pots. 

Planting the Strawberry. The young plants are to be taken 
from the vines, and dressed in the usual way, by shortening 
the roots, and taking off the dead leaves. 
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The plants are to be inserted in the pots with a dibble, in 
the usual method of planting, one, two or three in a pot. 
The number to be inserted depends on the time and strength 
of the plants, the object being to fill the pot with roots and a 
%ood crown, before wintering the plants ; therefore in early 
planting, one in the centre of the pot is best for the 
strong growing varieties, as Keen's seedling, Wilmot's su- 
perb, and the like ; and two plants in a pot of the smaller 
varieties, as the Early scarlet, Roseberry, and so on. In 
late setting out, they ipay be put accordingly thick, as 
two plants of the larger varieties, and three of the smaller 
in a triangular manner. When they are thus planted, they 
will require a good watering every evening, until their 
roots begin to be well established, when they may have ev- 
ery attention, to render them vigorous plants ; and in the 
month of October, if one or two waterings of manure water 
are applied, they will be greatly benefited, in the process of 
forcing, by the soil in which they grow being of a richer 
quality. 

Shading the plants is, by many, recommended, and in 
many cases, perhaps, very judiciously, although I must pre- 
caution the young forcer that it weakens the plants, and 
therefore should be as much as possible evaded. 

Protecting the Ptxinis in the Winter. When the winter 
commences, the pots are to be taken from the beds, and pro- 
tected in cold frames, pits, sheds, or the like, in such a man- 
ner that they will not be too severely frozen, which will not 
only break the pots, but also injure the plants. 

OPERATION OF FORCING THE STRAWBERRY. 

Before I proceed to detail the manner of forcing the straw- 
berry, it will be proper to make a few cursory remarks ^n 
the subject. The strawberry, in all cases of forcing, re- 
quires to be placed near the glass, in its first stage particu- 
larly. The process, at the first commencement, requires a 
very moderate temperature. The plants, when in bloom, 
need much water ; but care must be taken not to wet the 
flowers. Shading is also requisite to the plants, when in 
flower, from eleven to one o'clock of every sunny day. At 
the time of swelling and ripening the fruit, air and heat are 
also requisite, in order to forward and give it color and fla- 
vor. In contradiction to the above remarks, if the straw- 
berry is placed far from the glass, it will grow slender, and 
throw up but few trusses of flowers, and those weak and 
puny. Kapid forcing at the first commencement, will pro- 
duce the same eflect ; keeping the pots dry when the plants 
are in flower, retards and destroys the blossoms from setting 
their fruit ; and wetting the blossoms, in the act of watering 
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the plants, destroys the pollen, and blinds the flower. 
Lastly, if the sun is admitted to the flowery at mid-day, with 
its full power, they will be blinded by its influence in a con- 
fined state, and hence the necessity of shading. 

Operation of Forcing. The strawberry is forced either in 
frames, pits or houses. Frames are perhaps too trouble- 
some to become generally in use for the purpose, and houses 
too expensive for their culture, with the exception of large 
establishments, where they are moved from one house to 
another, as from the cherry house to the pinery, &c. 
But the most economical, as well as the best adapted meth- 
od that I am acquainted with, in the forcing of the straw- 
berry, is forcing them in pits, and which can be easily con- 
verted into frame or house culture, by any intelligent per- 
son. The pits may be of any dimensions, from three to ten 
feet wide in the clear, and, for this purpose, it may be work- 
ed with flues, in the usual method of forcing-houses, or partly 
by bottom heat, from manure and tan, and partly by flues. 
The first method requires a flue to run round the front and 
ends of the pit. The staging must be erefcted under the 
glass, at the distance of about a foot or eighteen inches 
from it, on which the pots of strawberries are .to be placed 
and forced. 

But the system that I can best recommend, is to force the 
strawberry in a pit, with a flue in the front, and a quantity 
of leaves and manure worked in a moderate temperature of 
!ieat ; on the top of this, about two feet thick of old tan 
may be added, into which the pots are to be plunged to the 
rims. Having the pit prepared, by putting in the manure, 
the tan is then to be laid on to within eighteen inches or 
Xwo feet of the glass ; the pots are to be plunged therein to 
the rim, when the heat becomes moderate, which requires 
great precaution, or the plants will run up in a slender 
manner. At the first commencement of forcing, the pit 
should have plenty of air during the day, and the tempera- 
ture through the night may be kept from 35"* to 40*^, fire 
heat, and through the day to 45° or 50®. This heat may be 
gradually increased from 40** to 45® during the night, and 
50® to 60® during the day, with plepty of air. The plants 
may be gradually watered, and every means used to bring 
them on in a strong, healthy manner; when they begin 
to throw up their trusses of flower stems, plenty of water 
must be applied, and air, as much as possible, be admitted 
to the flowers as they open. The temperature may be at 
this time kept as near as possible to 50® through the night, 
and 60® through the day, with plenty of air. The plants 
ivill be benefited, if, at this time, they are divested of some 
ttf i]h* IcavL's, uliich will giyr slrcui^th to the bloj>i50inr<. 
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In the middle of the day the pit will vequire to be shaded, 
when the sun shines, from eleven to one o'clock : this is more 
essentially necessary to the strawberry than any fruit I am 
acquainted with: the sun shining powerfully, as before 
observed, on the blossoms when in a confined heat, often 
blinds or destroys the female part of the flower, which is the 
cause of blindness or barrenness. 

Swelling the FruiL When the fruit is perfected, and be- 
ginning to swell, the shading may then be omitted ; and the 
plants will require to be well watered whenever the earth 
becomes the least dry. 

The temperature of the pit may at this time be kept as 
near as possible from 50^ to 55°, fire heat, during the night, 
and from 60° to 75°, with sun heat, and plenty of air, dur- 
ing the day. 

Ripening the Fruit. When the fruit is nearly swollen to its 
proper size, the watering may then be in a measure suspended ; 
and the pots may be removed into the stove, pinery, or any 
warm situation, to forward its ripening, as the straw- 
berry will bear almost any heat, when the fruit is properly 
set ; but in all cases, the pots should be so placed as to obtain 
the full influence of the sun, in order to give flavor* to the 
fruit ; when it is fully ripe, some pots ma^ be taken to 
table with it on, which has a very pretty effect, besides a 
very nice dessert. When it is all gathered, the pots of plants 
may be set out to obtain a fall crop, or for a new intended 
plantation, which see, under the head of Propagation ofUie 
Strawberry. 

The strawberry requires to be potted every year from 
young plants, as the old stools do not force well. 

Yours, Edward Savers. 

Newark, N. /., Dec. 23, 183^5. 



Art. III. On the Propagation and Management of the Ery- 
thrina Crista galli. By Japhet. 

Gentlemen : 

The season will soon be at hand, when the gardener will 
be busily engaged in propagating his dahlias ; however, I 
do not intend to trouble your readers on this subject, as it 
has been very ably handled by one of your correspondents 
already. The subject I am about to treat of, is, the propa- 
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gation and cultivation of the Erythrina Crfsta-g&Ui. In my 
opinion, the more the cultivation of a plant or plants is 
known, so much the better for the cultivator ; because there 
are but few people that will purchase a plant the manage- 
ment of which they know nothing at all about. I am also of 
opinion that the more this knowledge is extended, the 
greater the taste becomes ; and, as the taste increases for 
plants, their value increases in the same proportion. Now 
who would be without a plant of the Erythrina Crfsta-g&lli ? 
Perhaps few of your readers are aware that there is as little 
trouble attending the growth of this beautiful plant, as there 
is with that of a dahlia, and which, I hope, I shall be able to 
show, if I can make myself rightly understood. 

About the latter end of February, or the beginning of 
March, I pot the old plants in a very rich light soil, giv- 
ing them a good watering, to settle the earth about their 
roots. I then place them m any convenient part of the hot- 
house, and, in two or three weeks from this time, they will 
have made shoots from four to five inches, which is suffi- 
ciently long enough for cuttings. Observe how many cut- 
tings you have ready to take off; but, before taking them off, 
you must have as many three inch pots [No. 1] in readiness 
to receive them, as they should not lie any length of time after 
being separated from the parent stem : the shoots being 
young and full of sap, they soon flag, and once flagged, it is 
ten chances to one if ever you are able to recover them. 

The soil which I prefer is one half leaf mould, and one 
half pure pit or river sand. The above sized pots being' 
filled with this compost, I take a small piece of round wood, 
or, which is more handy, the point of my finger, and make 
a hole in the centre of the soil in the pot. This I fill with 
pure sand : I then proceed to take off my cuttings, observing 
to cut them close below a joint or eye, allowing all their 
leaves to remain. I then take a piece of round wood, and 
make a hole in the centre of the sand, to the depth of one 
inch and a half, placing the cutting therein ; and with my 
two thumbs, I press the soil as firmly as possible, this being 
the principal secret of putting in cuttings. I then place 
them in a hot-bed, which has been made up a few days pre- 
vious. Observe never to allow the bottom^ heat to get be- 
low 70**; it can very easily be kept up to this by putting 
fresh linings around the frame. I would observe that they 
will not be at all injured, if a little steam should get into 
the frame, providing it is not too strong. Great care is also 
necessary to keep them shaded from the sun, as also to 
sprinkle them, every morning, with water of the same tem- 
perature of the bed, if need require, and never at any time 
to give air, except when at work in or about the frame. 
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In the course of three or four weeks, the plants will be suf- 
ficiently rooted to bear removing to the hot-house, placing 
them in the shade as much as possible for two or three days, 
and exposing them gradually to the sun and air. In the 
course of two or three^ weeks further time, they will require 
to be shifted into five inch pots [No. 3], and in which they 
should remain, either for sale, or until the weather will admit 
of their being planted out in the open border. 

The proper time for this is about the latter end of May, or 
beginning of June ; the ground they are to be planted in 
should be a mellow, light, rich earth ; and, as to situation, 
I should prefer the south border, where they will be shelter- 
ed from the north wind. They will require to be planted 
two feet apart each way. This done, you are at no more 
trouble with them (except tieing them up when required), 
until the approach of frost. They should then be cut down, 
and the roots dug up in the same manner as those of the 
dahlia, and placed away in any convenient part of the green- 
house, covering them with a little mould, and in this state 
allow them to remain during the winter. Yours, 

Wilmington^ S. C, Dec. 23, 1835. Japhet. 

Tlie Erythrina CrtitBk g/SXii is a plant almost wholly unknown in this nei^ 
borhood. A species of this genus, in Mr. Lowdl's collection, supposed 
£. picta. is the only one we have observed in flower here, m New 
YoTK ana Philadelphia, it is frequently to be met with in ereat splendor. 
We hope the above excellent remarks will be the means of directing atten- 
tion to this plant; and if a supposition that it is difficult to manage, has 
been the reason of its being so neglected, we hope that the ease with which 
our correspondent states it can be grown, will dispel such an error, and in- 
duce every amateur and gardener to possess a plant. Its terminal racemes 
of coral-colored papilionaceous flowers have a most sorgeous appearance, 
either in the hot-house or open border. E. pfcta (1) which has flowered 
eveiy seascm at Broomley Ytue, p^lanted out upon the border, in front of 
the hot-house, is well known for its beauty ', but it is much inferior to E. 
Crista gdlli. — Conds. ^ 



Art. IV. On the neglected State of Cottage Gardens^ vrilh 
Hints for their Improvement. By R. Murray. 

0, who that loves with curious eyes to trace 
Kature's least beauty, or most tranaent grace. 
Can walk a garden's cultivated ground, 
At mom, when flowers their fragrance breathe around, 
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Nor feci, as he inliales tJie balmy sdr. 
And -^-iews the world of loveliness that's there, 
His genius and his taste grow more refined, 
And fency's vista open to his mind? 

\Th9 wan9 of the author of the above line* U not knoum to your correspondent.] 

Gentlemen : 

In this free and happy country, where every man's per- 
son and property are protected, why is the cottage garden 
neglected ? I was in hopes, after your valuable Magazine 
was commenced, an immediate impulse would be given to 
all . classes of citizens, to cultivate and improve, to the best 
advantage, the small spots of ground connected with cot- 
tages ; but another year has been suffered to roll on without 
any change taking place. Wherever you take your walk, 
you will see numbers of beautiful cottages, with miserable 
appendages ; yes, so much so, that the small spots of ground 
in front are so thickly covered with weeds, that you can 
scarcely gain admittance, without wetting your feet in damp 
weather ; whereas, if those spots of ground were cultivated 
with economy, they might yield wholesome food, and a cool- 
ing shade for the inmates, and, as your correspondent Junius 
observes, would give "additional value to property." It 
likewise creates an attachment to home, and encourages 
sober and industrious habits in all the members of a family. 
It would likewise give them an opportunity to display their 
taste and skill in floriculture. It is well known that there 
are many tradesmen and manufacturers in Great Britain 
that excel professional gardeners in growing florists' flowers, 
such as the carnation pink, polyanthus, &c.; and might not 
men in the same sphere of life in this country, where prop- 
erty is more equally distributed, not excel in the same flow- 
ers, if they would make the trial ? Allowing the trial to be 
made, the next step to improvement is to establish a society 
for competition, and let the productions for the year's 
competition be made known to the members every last 
meeting of the year. They should by all means guard 
against giving their prizes in money: a piece of plate, 
whatever the value may be, will be found to give a greater 
stimulus to others to form themselves into societies lor the 
same purpose. It has likewise the tendency to keep alive 
the same taste in the oftspring, and perpetuate the memory 
of the deceased parent ; and, in a very short time, you 
would find societies for the same purpose established in every 
village throughout the country. But I must remind you of 
one great impediment to the general cultivation of cottage 
gardens, which your correspondent Junius seems to have 
overlooked, — this is, the long' hours that the laborer has 
to work, which you must allow, deprives him of one mo- 
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menl's time to cultivate his little garden, however desirous 
he may be to do so, without encroaching on the sanctity of 
the Sabbath. But this is an evil that tjan be easily reme- 
died, if gentlemen, that are anxious for the spread of 
horticulture, and the beautifying of the country, will alfow 
those men in their employ, that may be possessed of a gar- 
den, two or three hours in the week to cultivate them ; 
such men would not only be friends to humanity, but 
patrons of art and science ; for I am sure that such a slight 
sacrifice as I have mentioned, would be amply compensated 
to the wealthy class of citizens, iu having the privilege of 
visiting the numerous cottage gardens that would be found 
wherever they would choose to take their walk. The mere 
anticipation of seeing the intelligent mother instructing her 
children under the honeysuckle bower, and the industrious 
father engaged cleaning and tying up his bed of florists' flow- 
ers, would give a degree of pleasure to the evening's recrea- 
tion, that at present they have no conception of. 

Yours, &c., RoBT. Murray. 

WalViam, Dec. 24, 1835. 



Art. V. Beautiful Plants growing wild in the Vicinity of 
Boston. By E. B. Kenrick, Watertown. 

(Continued from f age 17.) 
All tJiese plants are perennial, unless intimation is ^ven to the contrary. 

Clematis. 

Climatis verticilldris Dec. Atragene americdna Sims. False 
Virgin's Bower. An elegant, climbing, woody vine, with large 
flowers. The stem is six angled, and gives off opposite 
axillary buds, out of each of which proceed two leaves, and 
a fine purple flower. The leaves are each of them ternate 
or in threes, like clover ; and they climb by the convolu- 
tions of their stems. Leaflets heart-shaped, nearly whole 
and even on the margin. Petals four, acute, oblong-egg- 
shaped, eyelashed, and an inch or more in length. Seeds 
crowned with hairs, not plumose. — Mountains; Brooklyn, 
Connecticut, and in Vermont. — May, June. 

Clematis virginidna L, Traveller's Joy, Virginian Virgin's 
Bower. A hardy, climbing, woody vine, li is a general 
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favorite, and may be easily trained so as to form delightful 
bowers and festoons. It gives off, at intervals a pair of op- 
posite leaf stems, which twine around objects of support, 
serving the purpose of tendrils; each stem bearing three 
heart-shaped leaflets, variously toothed and lobed. The 
flower stems ^ow out of the shoulders of the leaves, and 
bear clusters oi white, sweet-scented blossoms. The most 
remarkable and showy appearance of this plant, is when in 
fruit ; the long, feathery, curly crowns of the seeds appear- 
ing almost like tufts of wool. Sometimes the cultivated 
plant does not produce these curly crowns; the Virginian 
virgin's bower therefore has a claim over its sister species.-^ 
Low grounds; very abundant on the banks of Neponset 
river, Milton. — July, August. 

Cletiira. 
Clilhra almfdlia Alder-leaved Clethra. An elegant plant 
forming a bush from four to eight feet high. Leaves alter- 
nate, about three inches long, and from one to two broad, 
wedge-formed, or inverted egg-shaped, acute, coarsely saw- 
toothed, smooth and green on both sides. Flowers small, 
white, lilac-scented, with a five-leaved calyx, and five round- 
ish oblong petals, disposed in a spike-formed raceme. — Low, 
damp or wet soils ; Cambridgeport, &c. — July, August. 

CORNUS. 

Plants of this genus have a four-toothed calyx ; a four-pet- 
aled corolla proceeding from the upper part of the germ ; 
likewise a fleshy drupe or fruit, with a two-celled nut or 
stone, commonly termed a berry, 

Cdmus alba L. Whilp-berried Cornel. A shrub, some- 
times growing about ten feet high, with smooth, slender, 
spreading, reddish branches. Leaves ovate or egg-formed, 
broad, acute, hoary underneath. Flowers white, in cymes, 
the flower-stalks, like those of elder, radiating from one cen- 
tre, but afterwards being subdivided variously. The fruit is 
bluish white. In rich ground, the plant sometimes blos- 
soms twice in a year. — Low, damp grounds ; Roxbury, Cam- 
bridge, Newton, &c. — June. 

C6mus atiemifdlia I'Herit. Alternate-leaved Cornel, some- . 
times called Osier. A showy, handsome shrub, sometimes 
eighteen feet high, but commonly much lower. The 
branches are warty, very spreading and wavy, forming a 
flattish, umbrella-shaped head. Leaves ovate, sharp- 
pointed, whitish beneath, and either alternate, or standing 
about the twigs without order. Flowers white, in clusters, 
with flattish tops or cymes. Fruit or berries purple. — 
Swamps, shady woods ; near Nonantum Hill, Newton. — 
June. 

Cdmus circmata PHerit. Broad-leaved Cornel. An erect. 
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slender shrnb, from six to eight feet high, bearing handsome 
bunches of flowers. It is distinguished by its warty or spot- 
ted branches, and especially by its large, rounded, or broad- 
oval, long-pointed leaves, white-downy beneath. Flowers 
white, in flattish-topped cymes or elder-like clusters. Fruit 
bluish. — Woods, banks of rivers; Newton, Brighton.— -June. 

Comus fldrida. ^ Red Osier, False Box. A conspicuous 
and very ornamental woody plant, in size between a shrub 
and a tree ; covered early in June with a profusion of white 
flowers, appearing, at a distant view, like large single roses. 
It is extremely regular in its manner of branching. The 
branches are smooth, and have reddish bark, marked with 
rings at the places of the former leaves. The proper flowers 
are minute and obscure, growing out of the centre of an 
involucre, which is apt to be mistaken for a proper corolla. 
This involucre consists of four large white leaves, like petals, 
obovate or inverted egg-formed, and ap{>earing somewhat 
heart-shaped. The fruit is a glossy, scarlet, berry-looking 
drupe, containing two seeds. — Woods ; commonly, perhaps, 
in moist, stony ground. Dedham and Q,uincy ; also, in the 
woods north of Newton Theological Seminary. — June. 

Comus panictUdla I'Herit. Panicled Cornel. A shrub 
about six feet high, with erect branches, dotted, or specked. 
Leaves hairless, ovate, long-pointed, hoary beneath, small 
for the genus. Calyx very minute, scarcely perceptible. 
Flowers white, in many clusters, and being a more or less 
oblong cyme, or rather cymose panicle, shaped like a bunch 
of lilacs. Berries, white, globular, a little flattened.— -Low 
or swampy grounds ; Newton. — June, July. 

C6mus sangmnea Bloody Cornel. A very showy species, 
from eight to twelve feet high, with straight branches, of a 
blood color. Leaves rather pubescent, pale beneath, broad, 
ovate. Flowers white, in spreading cymose chisters. An- 
thers yellow, showy. Berries brown (?). — Around lakes ; 
New York, &c. — June, July. 

DiERVILLa. 

Diervilla Tournefortiij Lonicera Diervilla L. Yellow Dier- 
villa, Bush Honeysuckle. A shrub from two to three feet high. 
Leaves opposite, smooth, on short stems, ovate, notched on 
the rim, and terminating in a long-drawn sharp point. . Ca- 
lyx oblong with five segments or divisions. Corolla yellow, 
funnel-shaped, twice as long as tlie calyx, and having five 
roundish, unequal segments. The flowers grow in the 
shoulders of the upper leaves. — Rocky woods ; Cambridge, 
Newton, &c. — June, July. Yours, 

Waierloumj December^ 1835. E. B. Kenrick. 

{To be eamlinued.) 

TQL. n. — no. n. 8 
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Art. VI. On the necessary Treatment of Evphorbia Potn^ 

seltii. By P. Q., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen : 

This euphorbia, which was introduced in 1828, from 
Mexico, by Mr. Poinsett, should be extensively cultivated 
in every choice collection of plants. It was known by the 
name of heterophylla, for some time, till its true character 
became better known. Hence the name, in honor of Mr. 
Poinsett, it being deemed a new species. The treatment 
which I have always adopted differs very little from that of 
a geranium : — cutting back the young wood about the mid- 
dle of May, and planting the old plants immediately in the 
ground, in the open air, and allowing only one strong shoot 
to grow from each root, as on this you may look for a very 
large bractes. Its color is the most vivid of all scarlets, 
holding its bloom, in the highest degree of perfection, from 
December until March, forming in that period the most 
conspicuous object in the hot-house, the bractesB being from 
seventeen to twenty inches in diameter. In propagating 
this euphorbia, it should be observed, that every two eyes 
of the young wood, that is cut off, will make a plant. After 
the cuttings are prepared, they ought to lie three or four 
days in the fuU sun, so as to dry up the milky substance that 
oozes from the stem; afterwards place each singly into 
thumb pots, in equal parts of leaf mould and sand, and 
plunge them to the rim in a gentle bottom heat, preferring a 
bark red, with a frame placed upon it. The frame should 
be kept close, day and night, until such time as the eyes 
begin to push, when it is advisable to admit a little air in 
the evenings, sprinkling them with water at the same time 
that air is given. As soon as they are rooted, I prefer 
planting them out in the garden, as there they will be 
found to make stronger shoots, and retain a much greener 
foliage, than if kept in the pots and shifted. Care must be 
taken, when removing them from the ground in the fall, as 
every particle of soil ought to be allowed to hang to the 
ball ; otherwise, if it is broken, the leaves often fall from 
the plant, and the bractese will not be produced in any 
beauty. Cuttings struck in May, planted out the latter end 
of June, will generally make shoots three feet in length ; 
and on these plants the finest bracteses appear. Plants may 
also be raised from cuttings of the root, as well as the 
shoots. Yours, &c,f P. Q. 

Philadelphia^ Nov. 8, 1835. 
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Art. VII. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in 
the London FlorticuUural and Botanical Magazines ; with 
some Account of those which it would be desirabk to intro- 
duce into our Gardens. 

Edwards-s Botanical Register^ or Ornamental Flower Garden and Shrub- 
bery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants and Shrubs. 
In monthly numbers, 45. colorea, 35. plain. Edited by John Lindley, 
Fh. D., F. R. S.j L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany in the Univer> 
sity of London. 

Curtis^s Botanical Magazine^ or Flower Garden Displayed, containing eight 
plates. In monthly numbers, 35. 6d. colored, 3s. plain. Edited by 
William Jackson Hooker, L. L. D., F. K. A., and L. S., R^us Professor 
of Botany in Uie University of Glaiigow. 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
XXXII, Ternstrom&>ce^, 

CAME'LLIA. 

In Loudon's Magazine, for October, it is stated that Ca- 
m6llia jap6nica var. francfurt^nsis is not white and red, as 
noticed in Vol. I, p. 255, but dark and light red. The 
variety is now in England, in the possession of Messrs. Low 
& Co., of the Clapton nursery, where, we presume, small 
plants may be procured. The following nfew kinds have 
also been originated by Mr. Rinz, Jun., who raised the 
above. C. Gunn^llu, "pure white, fine large magnificent 
flowers." C. viol^cea sup6rba, " particularly remarkable for 
its violet color [rare in camellias], beautifully shaped flow- 
ers, and abundance of them." C. Pronaydwa, so named in 
honor of the Baron von Pronay, a very zealous amateur and 
promoter of gardening in Vienna. " It has not, indeed, a 
very large flower, but is very agreeably speckled with dark 
ancl light red." 

Mr. Hogg, nurseryman, New York, has now ia bloom 
several seedlings; one, C. spect&bile, is said to be very 
beautiful. Mr. Wilder possesses a plant of this variety, and 
we shall undoubtedly have the pleasure of viewing it when 
hi flower. C. jap6nica imbric^ta Mr. Wilder has had in 
bloom, the flower of which was true to the figure in Chandler 
Sf BoolKs Illustrations. The foliage can never be mistaken, 
and this gives a decisive proof of the sportiveness of this 
fine variety. C. jap6nica pulch^rrima, a new variety, has 
been in bloom in the fine collection of Mr. Sweetser ; a no- 
tice of which, and others, will be found in another page of 
this number : it is a splendid acquisition. 

XLVII. OnagTfiruB. 

dlKoIor LindL Port Famine Fnehtla. A grten-howe plant ; color of the flowers erimran; 
appearing all auraiiier -, Increased like the other tpecieii ; a natl^ of the Fallcland Inland*. 
Bou Reg., t. 1805. 
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In appearance somewhat like F. gr&cilis, so much so, that 
Dr. Lindley says, " If we were asked to state in what re- 
spect it [discolor] differs botanically from E. gr&cilis and 
ten^lla, we should find it difficult to answer the question." 
It is, however, more compact in its growth, the branches 
deeper red, the leaves more undulated, and, what is of great 
consequence, hardier than any of the species or varieties in 
the English gardens. Most of the fuchsias are now consid- 
ered as varieties of F. macrost6mna, though specific names 
are retained in most catalogues. (BoL Meg.j Oct.) 

LXXIII. RosdcecB. 

JlfB'SPILUS (from the Greek name for medlar). 
lobAta Poir. Eneyc. Bot. Sup. M. SmUtiit De Cand. Prod. M. f randifl^ra Smith Ex. Bot. 
Cut-leaved Medlar. A hardy shrub, or small tree j flowers while } appearing iu spring } 
native couutry unknown. Bol. Mag., t. 3442. 

An "interesting species," which has been cultivated in 
the gardens of England for several years, under the above 
names. The blossoms are very neat, somewhat fragrant, 
and the foliage handsome. They appear in corymbose pan- 
icles, of three or four each, on the numerous terminal shoots. 
M» grandifldra, the name given to it by Sir James Smith, 
Dr. Hooker states, " it scarcely merits," as the flowers are 
no larger than M. germ&nica : De CandoUe called it Jtf. 
Smfthn, without knowing that lobkta had been originally 
applied by Poiret. {BoL Mag,^ Oct.) 

PRU*NU8 
Japonica The Single Chinese Plum. A hardy shrub ; flowers whitish, appearing In May ; 
a native of China. Bol. Reg., 1. 1801. 

This is stated to be the original species, from which the 
Chinese have, by their labor and patience, produced that 
loveliest of all the shrubs, which display their blossoms in 
early spring, in our gardens, the double flowering plum or 
almond, so often " incorrectly called." It was introduced 
by John Reeves, Esq., and is only interesting as the parent 
of the above named double variety, and is probably only 
figured to show " from what humble originals nature pro- 
duces s^me of the most striking of her works." {BoL Reg.f 
Oct.) 

- LXX VII. LegumindscR. 

PULTEN^^ 
cordAta Grakant Heart-leaved Pultcniea. A green-house shrub ; flowers yellow } appear* 
iiig in April; a native of Van Diemau's Land; introduced in 1&22; propagated by 
seeds. Bot. Mag., t. 3443. 

A handsome shrub, from the representation in the plate. 
The foliage is somewhat similar to an epacris ; the growth 
is erect and branching, each branch terminated by a capitate 
head of flowers, containing from two to five, of a bright 
yellow color, and slightly perfumed. It was raised from 
seeds, at the botanic garden in Edinburgh, in 1832, and 
flowered "very freely for the first time in April last." {Bot 
Maff., Oct.) 
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COWA'RDS/^ 

cliil^iitis Miert* Trav. in Ckiii, Sophira mncrocirpft Smith ChilUn Mnya Tree. A fine 
hardy (?) tree ; flowert yellow ) appemrluf In May } a native of Chill ; Imroduced in 
1822. Bot. Key., t. 1798. 

"A hardy handsome Iree," with terminal racemes of fine 
yellow papilionaceous blossoms. It was sent to the Messrs. 
Loddiges, in whose collection it is supposed only to exist, by 
Gen. Paroissien, as a species of Sophdra. The flowers ap- 
pear in May in great profusion. It is, undoubtedly a valua- 
ble addition. {Bat. Reg.y Oct.) 

CXXIV. Tropadlea. 

TROPiPOLUM. 

A variety called m^jus venfistum is figured in Paxton's 
Magazine of Botany for October. It was introduced from 
Ghent last year [I&34], "by Mr. Knight, King's Road, Chel- 
sea.'' The flowers are rather small, of a fine orange yellow, 
having a dash or irregular stripe of rich brown running 
nearly to the edge. It is raised from seeds or cuttings, and 
is a very desirable plant. 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
CLXX. Encdceec. 

HHODODE'NDRON 
caiendulAceuin var, flilfldam Hooker AzAteacalendalAreiim vor. crdTeum 5iiim* Bot. Mag,^ 
t. 1721} iMir.fttigida 'tra^.noxfr, t. 8439; ormijre red-^ottfered. A hardy shrub; llowera 
orange red; appearing in June} auppoeed a h>brid. fioi. Mag., t. S4S9. 

A splendid variety of the AzStlea, which, it seems now 
settled, must be united with Rhododendron. It is supposed 
a hybrid production, between R. p(3nticum [Azalea p<!inti- 
cum] and R. nudifldrum var. coccfneum [Azalea nudifldrum 
var. coccfneum]. The foliage is of a bright green tint, 
which forms a rich back ground to the numerous corymbs 
of elegant orange-colored blossoms. "Cultivated in pots, 
forced in the conservatory in the spring months, there are 
few plants better calculated to enliven a collection." Dr. 
Hooker states that it resembles the " copper- colored High- 
cleVe AzStlea" of Bot. Reg., t. 1366. {Bot. Mag., Oct.) 

CXCVII. GentfinesB. 

CHIRO^N/J (in honor of Chiron ihe Centaur, one of the earlieat medical praetltionera). 
pedlciilirta Lindl. C. iriii^rvia Linn. Lons-atallted t'hironia. A greeii-houae ihrub ; flow- 
era purple; appearing Trom July to October; propagated by cutiiuga; growa in dry aoll. 
Bot. Reg., t. 1803. 

"A pretty green-hotise shrub, covered with a succession 
of flowers from July to October." The flowers appear on 
long peduncles, generally three, at the end of a branch. It 
thrives well in the open garden during summer, and may be 
kept in any "indifferent green-house." {Bot. Reg., Oct.) 

CXCIX. Convolvuldcece. 

IPOMiE*A 
Akioni Lindl. Mr. Aiton*8 Ipnmsa. A perennial atove climber*, flowera Tiolel colored; 
appearing ft'om April (o October; increaaed by aeeda and cutlinga. Bot. Reg., 1. 1794. 

Similar, in the manper of inflorescence, the color of the 
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floweri and some other peculiarities, if we remember cor- 
rectly, to I. inslgnis, noticed in Vol. I, pp. 350, 3S4. The 
leaves are trilobed cordate-siibrotund ; peduncles many, in 
aggregate clusters ; corolla subcampanulate. '^ The flowers 
open in the morning." It is stated to be '' not uncom- 
mon" in collections, under the name Ailoni. Native country 
unknown. Increased freely by seeds. (BoU Reff., Oct.) 

CC. FolemonidcecB. 

PIIL0*X ffrom fimne^ on acrouni of the brillmncjr of (he bloMAms In some of ibe species). 
Drunimondii Huoker Mr. Drnmmon«l*s Phlox. An aiinuH] Pinnt *, growing rrom one lo 
two feel high; color of the fluwfra brilliant red or purple ; appearing In Septeniber; * 
native of Texas ; introduced in 1835 } propagated by seeds. Uut. Mag., t. 3441. 

This is stated to be annual^ only in its duration, — ^a pecul- 
iarity in the genus Phl6x, as nearly or quite all the species 
are perennial. It is very splendid. The seeds were sent 
to England in the spring of 1S35, by Mr. Drummond, 
whose death was noticed in I, p. 466, who discovered it in 
that fertile country, the Texas. The plants " blossomed 
most copiously, and with equal profusion and brilliancy of 
color, whether in the green-house or in the open border," 
the same season. The flowers appear in terminal corymbs ; 
the under side of the petals of a pale purple, and the upper 
of several tints, from rosy red to deep red and purple, vary- 
ing on diflerent plants ; the eye of a deep crimson. Dr. 
Hooker has named it in honor of the lamented botanist, to 
whose zeal and researches the botanical world are indebted 
for this and numerous other choice and beautiful plants. {BoL 
Mag, J Oct.) 

OI'LU 
achi!Ie<7/<}/ta Bentkean MllfoiUleaved GUIs. An annnal plant; growing abont a foot high) 
flciwers blue ; appearing all summer', a native of California. Itut. Mag., t. 3440. 

This pretty species, which has flowered in this vicinity 
the past season, and which has been frequently noticed, was 
discovered by Mr. Douglass, in North California. It resem- 
bles 6. capit^ta, but the flowers are larger and more con- 
spicuous. (BoL Mag., Oct.) 

CCVII. PnmuldceiB. 

PRI'MULA. 

A seedling variety of the Chinese primrose, Primula 2^' 
nitens var. purpurea fimbri^ta, raised by Mr. Thomas Dun- 
lap, gardener to Wm. G. Buckner, Esq., Bloomingdale, N.Y., 
we have now in bloom at our garden. To Mr. Dunlap's 
kindness we are indebted for this fine plant. It is of much 
stronger growth than the parent variety, the flowers more 
numerous and much larger, and each petal finely cut or 
fringed in the manner of Camell/a fimbri-^ta. It is also a 
very profuse flowerer. 

CCXI. ScrophularineiB, 

Jtfl'MULUS. 

JIf fmulus lAteus var» varigitus is figured in the Botanical 
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Register for October. Dr. Lindley thinks it the " prettiest 
of the genus." The seed sown in a damp place, under the 
shade of a wall or fence, not fully exposed to the sun, it 
grows vigorously, and flowers beautifully in May and June. 
In a bright sun, it ^'becomes a poor dwindling thing, not 
worth cultivation." From the latter cause, we believe, all 
the mimuluses are not truly estimated : we know of few 
more elegant or more desirable plants that these, when 
properlp grown ; and, if pains are taken with their cultiva- 
tion, they amply repay the trouble. 

BCBIZA'NTflUS. 

Schiz&nthus pinn^tus var. hiimilis is figured in Paxton's 
Magazine of Botany for October. It is a charming dwarf 
variety, raised from seeds, collected in Chili, in the garden 
of the Compte de Vandes, Bayswater, in 1831. We receiv- 
ed the seeds of a variety last season, marked difliisus, which 
we suspect are the same. We have plants which will be in 
bloom in a few weeks : they are very dwarf in their growth. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PlaNTS. 

CCXXXIX. Iridea. 

GLAOrOLUS. 

Gladiolus pudibiindus, a hybrid variety, between O. car- 
din&lis and G. bl&ndus, is figured in Paxton's Magazine of 
Botany for October. It is a lovely variety, flowering with 
great freedom in the green-house for a long time : the color 
of the flowers is a delicate rose, shaded into white near 
the base of the petals. It is yet rare. 

CCXL. Orchidecs. 

We are extremely happy in being able to state that Mr. 
Wilder, of Hawthorne Grove, Dorchester, is enriching his 
collection with this curious and ti'uly splendid family of 
plants. He has already several oncidiums, Ren&nthera 
coccfnea, some bletias, maxillarias, epidendrums, dendrobi- 
uras, &c. In our future numbers, we intend to notice some 
of the finest of the Orchfdese, figured in the London periodi- 
cab, as they will now be objects of much interest. 

CCXLI. Scitamlnete. 

CAfiSA 

f laftca WWH, Tiir. nkhro-ldileA Hook. ReddUh )'e11ci'w«/?ourere(f. A itove perrnninl ; grow- 
ing five feet high; flower* red and yellow; appeuriiig iu Augu«i ; a native ol Jamaica. 
Bot. Mng., I. S487. 

"Among the handsomest of the genus." The foliage is 
very fine ; the blossoms large, red, and orange yellow color. 
{Bot. Mag.y Oct.) 
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Art. Vin. CaUs at Gardens and Nurseries, 

We resume our calls at the various gardens in the yicinity, believing our 
accounts of them to be among the most interesting portions of our Magar 
zine. From the number of communications inth which we have lately been 
so kindly favored, we have been obliged to exclude this article, that our 
correspondents might be accommodated. We hope, however, from time to 
time, to have the opportunity of keeping our reader informed of every 
thing new relating to horticulture or floriculture. 

BrooJdiney Seat of the Hon. T. H. Perktns. — Jan. 20. We were unfor- 
tunate in calling when Mr. Cowan, the gardener, was not at home. A 
young lad, however, who has been for some time under his direction, and 
to whom the keys of the houses, as well as their care, are oftentimes en- 
trusted^ and who has acquired much knowledge in relation to forcing and 
gardemng generally, showed us through the different departments, and 
was very apt in answering any questions we asked in relation to the plants. 
In the green-house, the plants have not yet begun to flower vei^' pro- 
fusely, and consequently we found not so much worthy of note. Owing 
to tlie intense cold during the month of December, and the dull, cloudy, 
wet weather which has prevailed nearly up to this date, during this month, 
the plants, at all places we have visited, have made but little growth, 
and show but few flower buds. Among the camellias here, we found 
in bloom, in addition to the double striped. Lady Hume's blush, m^Ttle- 
leaved, pompone-flowered. Greville's reel and double white, the latter 
haviujg expanded over ffty blossoms, Cliveim?a, K6ssi. Elphmstonto, Eg- 
6rt6nia, gloribsa, compdcta, punctiita, r6sa sindnsis, Frdsst, and one or 
two others, the names of whicn we could not ascertain, and which were 
new to us. C. j. Cliveiona b a beautifid variety : the flower fully ex- 
panded would measure at least five inches across: the color is similar 
to Wo6dsi, as is also die form, with this difference, that it is not so cup 
shaped ; the petals are few, but very lai^e : some of the smaller ones m 
the centre are faintly striped with white : punctata is in flower, for the first 
time here; we think it inferior to eclipas; the flower on £lphinst6nta 
was a coral red, without a blotch of white : Rossi is a splendid kind. The 
fine plant of Enkidnthus quinqueflbra, in this collection only, is now in 
full bloom, and a more charmingly beautiful display we have never 
been gratified with : the end of ever}' shoot, twelve in number, is termin- 
ated with an umbel of its pendulous, bell-shaped, waxlike flowers. We 
were surprised to notice, in Loudon's Magazine for October, that it had 
never flowered but once in the vicinity of London : even the Messrs. 
Loddiges, from whose unrivalled collection this plant was purchased, have 
not yet been successful in blooming it. Streltea augusta does not yet 
show buds. The new flowered sage, Sdlvia involucrkta, was in bloom, 
as also fiilgens and spldndens ; Antholyza lethidpica was displaying a 
spike of its pretty orange and red blossoms. Sparm^nnf a afiickna, and 
./Ickcia longifblia, were beginning to open their buds. We noticed that 
Mr. Cowan raises his ericas in the centre of the pots, as recommended by 
that excellent cultivator, Mr. ^IcNab, in his treatise on Cape heaths. 
Notwithstanding the opinion of some intelligent gardeners, that heaths 
cannot be grown with success in our climate, we never saw any look more 
flouri.shing. 

Under the stage Mr. Cowan has cut fine mushrooms all the winter : 
he had a bed built up, which he sowed with spawn, early in the MI : 
the crop has been v^ large, and he continues to cut several every 
week. We wonder that they are not more grown. Their cultivation is 
Yery nxnple, and easily within the means of any one who has a dry edr 
lar or ued, where the frost does not penemte. The qpawn can be 
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placed in boxes, or upon beds made on purpose ; eitber way, tbey will pro- 
duce sufficient tor a small family. 

The grape-bouse, next to tbe green-bouse, beated by A. M. Ferkin's sys- 
tem of small incb pipes, Mr. Cowan began to force tbe first of the month : 
some of tbe eyoA are just breaking: nothing can surpass this method 
for early forcii^; the beat is comjuetely at command. It can also be 
left with as much safety through die night as the system of large pipes. It 
is now much adopted in bouses about £K)ndon. The small bouse m tbe gar* 
den, firom which the first fruit was cut last season, was also in about as 
forward a state as this. 

In the forcing ground, but litde has yet been done ; some dung beds are 
bdng made, for £e purpose of plandng cucumbers, &c. The pits have not 
yet any thixig planted in them. 

Belmont Places Waiertovm. J. P. Cushing, Esq, — Jan. 21. We were 
here also unfortunate in fmding Mr. H^^rston, the gardener, con- 
fined to bis bed by sickness. We are happy, however, in being able to 
state that be is much better, and will probably be able to attend to his du- 
ties in tbe course of two or three weeks. We walked through tbe range 
of houses, and noted down what we thought interesting, but presume 
many fine things escaped our observation, which be would have pointed 
out to us. In the green-bouse, E'pacris paludbsa, purpur^ens and grandi- 
fldra were in fiill bloom : they are all exquisite plants. £. paludosa is, 
we suspect, flowering for the first time here. Come'a pulcbdlla, two or 
three plants of, beautifully in bloom; ^'rbutus i^ndr^ne is coming 
into flower; nearly every shoot is terminated witb an umbel of its deli- 
cate white tubulous blossoms; it is a fine green-bouse shrub: Metrosi* 
d^ros floribunda. Pittdsporum undulktum, the large Ackd& lopbdntba, 
and AzMea /edirblia, were finely in flower : £iica ambrea and speciosa (1), 
witb some other species, were in beautifiil bloom. A variety of cam- 
ellia is in flower, whicb goes under tbe name of cordif 61ia (?) ; it is 
somewhat similar to the double striped, but much more beautiful; we 
have never seen any thing of the kina in other collections, neither do we 
find tbe name in any catalo^e; die flowers of the double white, &c., bad 
been mostly cut The scbizanthuses, witb die exception of a plant or 
two, have not yet begun to show their flowers ; S. difrusus, Hooken, and 
retusus, of which there are several plants, are ^rowin^ finely. An 
abundtuice of several species of Oxalis are displaying their pretty blos- 
soms ; and pots of mignonette perfume the bouse. — Tike grape-bouse, be- 
tween the green-house and stove, Mr. Haggerston intends to plant 
with the larger specimens of rhododendrons, camellias, &c., and one of 
the formei; have already been planted by bis direction: preparations 
were also making to set out another fine specimen of the same, and a 
large white cameUia. The object is to make a conservatory. Tbe 
grapes, afler they have produced this yearns crop, will be taken out, 
and probably their place supplied with some kinds of ornamental climbers. 
We much approve of this: nothing, in our opinion, takes away so 
much from the beauty of a fine plant, as to see it elevated upon a stage, 
where its flowers can scarcely be seen, and where the elegance of Sie 
foliage cannot be viewed. We hope this plan will be more adopted. 
In uie stoves tbe plants are in a very flourishing condition, and sev- 
eral rare species will be in flower in a few weeks. £upb(5rbta Foin- 
B^ttii is now displaying its magnificent, showy, and vivid scarlet brac- 
teees, some of which are nearly twenty inches in diameter : on one plant 
we counted seven shoots, all of which were terminated with bracteses 
and blossoms. A pot of orchideous plants, containing several pseudo- 
bulbs, which we took to be a species of Bl^tta, bad wrown up five or 
six spikes of beautiful purplish flowers. Combr^tnm purptureum is grow^ 
ing very vigorously, ana wUl, in the cxnirse of a few weeKs, have expand- 
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ed a number of its racemes of exquisitely ornamental scarlet crimson 
blossoms : it has already grown upwards of eight feet, f/ibiscus r6sa sin- 
ensis var, rubra plena and liitea plena have been all summer, and are now 
in full bloom : hundreds of flowers, we presume, have been cut, during the 
season, from two plants set in the back of the pine pit. G^snera coiym- 
b6sa we now saw for the lirst time, as also PlunroKgo rosea : the latter is a 
charming species, which should be introduced to every collection ; its mode 
of inflorescence is diflerent from capdnsis, the flowers appearing in dense 
racemes. That d^cate little stove climber, Thunb^rg/a grandiflora, 
had one or two flowers expanded. Of the more rare plants that will 
flower here during this month, we noted AstrapWa Walhchn, and Sol- 
dndra grandiflbra, the former having two fine buds : we lately understood 
that a large specimen in the unique collection of l^ir. J. W. Knevels, of 
Newburffh, N. x"., formerly belonging to Mr. Smith, of Philadelphia, would 
flower tnis winter, which it was supposed, would be the first in the 
country. We feel gratified in stadi^ that we possess, in our vicinity, 
a plant which will also expand two of its said to be surpassingly splen- 
did blossoms. The SoUnd ra is a fine plant, and every branch is ter- 
minated with a bud. Ainar}'Ut5 pulvurul^nta pidttacina is coming into 
flower : it is one of the finest in the collection here. Ardi'sia crenulkta, 
with its umbels of berries, was exceedingly interesting : several pots of lach- 
enalias are throwing up spikes of flower buds : in one of the stoves, a num- 
ber of pots of moss roses and Persian lilacs are being brought forward to 
flower m tlie green-house. 

The PassiSbra quadrangul2iris, which we have noticed before, is still 
growing vigorously, and is covered with buds and blossoms. The pine 
plants are looking better than we have ever observed them: since we 
were here last, an increase has been made to the stock, which, we should 
suppose, amounted now to nearly two hundred plants : some are almost 
laige enough to show blossoms. The collection of AmarylliWca is very 
large. Mr. Haggerston has two or three hundred seedlings of the Ama- 
ryllis, raised from diflerent species, which were cross impregnated. He 
will undoubtedly have some five varieties. We hope more attention will 
be given to this beautiful tribe than heretofore : they will richly repay aU 
the trouble of their cultivation. A species of iJfimbsa was verv pretty, 
with small globular heads of sulphur-colored flowers. We beheve ^fr. 
Cushins; has a 'fine collection of hvacinths. ixias, &c. : some of the former 
were planted in small pots, and placed m the stove to force them into 
bloom. The utmost neatness is preserved throughout the diflerent de- 
partments. 

In the forcing ground, one hot bed only has been yet built. The numer- 
ous brick pits have cabbages, &c., wintered in them, which will soon be re- 
moved, and cucumbers, melons, lettuces, radishes, &c., planted. Owing to 
the absence of Mr. Haggerston firom the grounds, not quite so much has 
been effected as a<aial. 

Oakley Place, Wm. Prattj Esq. — ^Mr. McLennan is here keeping the 
house as cool as posable, in order that the grape vines shall not be in- 
jured. From this cause, but few plants are in bloom, and we found not 
much interesting to notice. There are here some fine plants of that old 
but hapdsome species of heath, £rica medeterrknea : they were in fiill 
bloom. We would ask the question, if the trial has ever been made, 
whether this species will stand our winters in a sheltered situation, in 
the shrubber}', perhaps a little protected a year or two after first planted 
out. We have understood that the pomegranate Pimica Grranktum 
var. pl^no coccfnea, well known as a green-house plant, stood the winter 
unprotected in the vicinity of Newburgh, N. Y.j this erica is, we presume, 
as hardy. Both bear the climate of England without injury. We hope 
that more attention will be given to the naturalization of many of our 
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supposed tender plants; for we feel conviaced that they may, under 
faTorable circamstances, be brought to bear the seTenty of our winters^ 
as well as many others which were once considered equally as tender, 
but which are now among the greatest ornaments of our gardens. 3/alope 
grandifl6ra, that fine annual, was beginning to display its delicate fiow- 
ers, as also (Enoth^ra odorkta, a pretty species ; Keunedya cocc/nea, and 
another species, were showy with tneir scarlet and purple flowers : Strelftr 
zia reg\nea>, Omithogalum grandiflora, and Polygala speciosa, will be 
in bloom in the course of a tew weeks : P. grandiflora is now displaying 
its singularly elegant flowers; of camellias, we noted imbric&ta, auem- 
oneflora dlba, rubricaiilis, Chandl^rt, h'oba miindi, acutif 61ia and all the 
more common sorts: imbrickta, not quite expanded, will be crimson, 
striped, or blotched >nth white. A species of Cmeriuia, much resembling 
some of our indigenous golden rods, but not so show}% was coming into 
bloom. Lar&re specimens of Az^ea /edif olia, and phcenicea here, are fiill 
of buds. Westnngia rosmarinif olius was pretty, with its small whidsh 
blossoms. We are not, however, very pardal to tlie fragrance of its 
foliage. Veltheimia \iridifl6ra, several pots of, were throwing up their 
spikes for flowering; ^ckcia longifolia, the largest specimen m the 
vicinity, was lull of its brilliant yellow blossoms. Mr. McLennan informed 
us he headed the plant in a year since; but it has grown so rapidly 
that the same operation will have to be performed again the coming 
sea.<«on. 

Here, also, we found nothing doin| in the forcing ^rounds. But, the 
coming week, Mr. McLellan informed us, he should have his hot-beds 
in preparadon, and the seeds of cucumbers, radices, &c., probably 
sown. 

Nursery of the Messrs, WinskipSj Brighton. — ^Tlie extent of this estab- 
lishment IS well known to most of our readers. The collection of herb- 
aceous plants, ornamental shrubs, forest and fruit trees, is one of the best 
in the vicinity ; and the green-house, which is upwards of eighty feet in 
length, is filled with a profuidon of plants, which are well grown and in 
a healthy and vigorous conditaon. Since the early part of last summer, the 
whole has been under the management of Mr. Story, a young man of 
much intelligence, and great zeal in horticulture and floriculture: we 
were indeed surprised to find such good order and neatness prevalent 
throughout. Of the variety of plants contained in the nursery, we shall 
probably have occasion to make mention at some future time: we now 
confine our remarks to the green-house. We here^ however, saw but 
UtUe that was new. Among the camellias, Pompbnta and wialiflbra (C. 
Sasdnqua var. pl6no rbsea of the Bot. Register)^ were the only ones we 
saw in bloom: Uie former had expanded eight or ten flowers, all of 
which were white except one, which was blush-colored : this proves tlie 
epordveness of the variety. Of the Cficteae, here is one of tlie finest col- 
lections in the country, and the plants most excellendy grown. We are 
happy in stating this, for we are confident that this siiigiilar and highly 
ornamental tribe, when its attractions are better known, will be indif^n- 
sable in every good collection of plants ; and those of our readers who 
are lovers of the species, who already possess many kinds, and wish 
to add to their number, wll here find a fine collection to select from. 
There are also some elegant plants of several species of JErica. Mr. 
Murray, lately gardener here, is one of the best cultivators of heaths, 
and he propagated, while with the Messrs, Winships, a lai^ge number-: 
they have now acquired a good size. AzJJea UKfica hybrida, £rica 
herbkcea, Epacris grandiflora, and many common plants^ were in flow- 
er. Mr. Story showed us several pans of seedling cape jasamines. Gar- 
denia fldrida: he informs us that he finds them very difficult to 
keep alive through the winter the first season, afler planting, as they are 
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liable to damp off; the seeds he brought mth him from the south hut 
year. The plants are condderably crowded together, too much so, to ap- 
pear to the best advantage ; the demand for boquets, however, is large, 
and we presume that many are placed in the house for that purpose 
only. 

ATnateur Garden of Mr. Sieeetser, Camhridgeport. — Jan, 22d. The 
most remarkable plants in flower, in this choice collection, are the camel- 
lias. Of those new, a variety under the name of C. j. pulchdrrima is de- 
cidedly the most beautiful. In form and color, it greatly resembles C. j. 
punct2ita; but the petals are not quite so much sprinkled with pink as 
the latter sort. It is a free grower, the foliage of a deep shining green. 
The difference between the two is not near so great as we have observed 
between two flowers on a plant of C. j. vaneg&ta. It is a Ringular in- 
stance of the similarity of two sorts, one raised in England, the other in 
France. C. j. althsea^flora has expanded several flowers; Welb^biktt r6sea 
pl^no, dlba pleno, pseoni/fc^ra, Forrvphfim^ rubra pl^no, and some* others 
with several flowers each. Henriette (belle), a French variety, is a small 
single red flower. In the course of a few days, De Canddlleii will be 
expanded : fix)m the appearance of the bud, it will be red, striped or 
blotched with white. From one bud, on a small but vigorous plant of fim- 
bri&ta, two perfectly formed flowers were developed : we rarely meet with 
such an anomaly in this senus. In the course of the present month, a num- 
ber of new varieties wifi come into flower ; among others, Swe^tit, said to 
be one of the finest. The plants in the house look in excellent health. 
The hot water system as detailed at p. 6, works with ver>' little trouble, and 
the temperature is easily kept from 42^ to 48^. 

Mr. Sweetser has just had completed a small pit for forcing, which is 
heated on the plan of the green-house : at another tmiie, we shall speak fur- 
ther in regard to it. 

Haufihom GrovCj Dorchesterj — M. P. WUder, Esq. From the lateness 
of the month, we are compelled to omit our notice of tliis place. The 
Inside of the camellia house is not yet wholly finished, and consequently 
the plants are not arranged in their places. The steam and hot water 
apparatus^nswer every purpose, and the command of heat b more than 
«umcient. Several new camellias are now in bloom, but not so many 
as there will be during the next month. Before our next number goes 
to press, we shall endeavor to improve tlie opportunity to give our 
reaaers an account of them. Many fine plants have been added to the 
collection; among others, nearly a hundred new and superb varielies of 
Amarj'llis. 

At our Garden, we have now in bloom a beautifiil variety of the Fr^- 
ula, a notice of which will be found in another page of the present num- 
ber. E'pacris grandiflbra is covered with its copious wreaths of exquisite 
rosy red and wmte blossoms. CamdUta japdnica insfgnis, fimbrikta, anem- 
onefl6ra dlba, the double wlute, double striped, and other common kinds, 
are in bloom. During the month of February, the following will flower :— 
Regans, exfmia (of the French), fldrida, coralHna, althsea*fl6ra, Herbdrtis, 
sericea, Parks' rose stripe, imbrickta. r6sa miindi, punctkta, Chandl^ri, 
Wiltbnt, Harrisbnu (Harrison's new white), crassif olia (crassindrvis), ven6sa, 
gl6ria bdlgica, reticulata, and some others ; eximia, of the French, is decid- 
edly distinct from tiie English : a flower on a plant of the latter, which has 
opened at Hawthorn Grove, correspHQuding precisely with the figure in 
Cnandler's IllustrationSj &c« The foliagC; however, of the two, is nearly 
alike. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Gardener^ s Magazine and Register of Rural 
and Domestic Improvements. Conducted by J. C. LoudoD, 
F.L.S., H.8., &c. In Monthly Numbers. 8vo., Is. 6d each. 
No. LXVI and LXVII, for September and October. 

The first article in the September number is a continua* 
tion of " Notes on Gardens and Country Seats," by the 
conductor, and contains an account of the celebrated Font- 
hill Abbey, which occupies eight or nine pages. This place, 
when occupied by Mr. Beckford, several years since, was 
one of the finest in Britain. He spent immense sums of 
money upon it, stated to be, on good authority, £1,600,000, 
(about $7,000,000). Since his time, however, it has been 
fast declining, and suffered to run to neglect, so as hardly to 
be recognised for what it was formerly. 

Article II is the fourth of a series of designs for laying out 
a flower garden, to which is appended an approved design, 
with remarks by the conductor — of no value to our readers, 
without the accompanying plans. 

The third article is also a plan for a flower garden : to 
this the following excellent remarks are added, which are 
deserving of a careful perusal, by those who have small gar- 
dens, and wish to embellis'h them in a high degree : 

^'In laying out a mixed or sfarubbcry flower-garden, much may be 
done in a small space, to fflve variety and effect, particularly if a small 
stream of water can be led tnroueh it In this case, close planting is nec- 
essary, in order to give as much variety to tHe walk as possible, by pre- 
ventinff its being seen in long dL^^tances : a rosdd erection or two placed 
in the line of ^e walk, to walk throu^ and covered with creepers, with a 
recess in the centre, furnished with a seat and table, may be appropriate 
for such a garden ; and the streamlet, if it can be brought in, flowmg over 
a small cascade, or issuing from some figure, it win be all the better; 
and then it may be conducted to a pond for sold and silver fish, or for an 
atjuarium; and at some distance, towards me extreme end, it may be 
widened, to afford an apparent necessity for a bridge, which may be tlirown 
over it with the assistance of the roots of large trees^ on the sides of which 
creepers may be introduced. A mass of nx^work, m an appropriate situi^ 
lion, will add to the effect, also a few vases, with other embellishments. 
These, with the walk around properly arranged through the shrubbeiy, with 
beds of flowers here and there in the openings placed on its maigin, and a 
few clumps, with shrubs in the centre, with a few dotted upon the grass, 
will make a very engaging retreat, and may be accomplished in the space 
of a half or three quarters of an acre, wliich, if of an oblong shape, is all 
the better.^' 

Article VI is a description, with engravings, of a moss- 
house erected at Murtle, in Aberdeenshire. We extract the 
following account of (he same : 
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^^ The ground plan has nine equal sides, with a portico all round, sup- 
ported on nine rustic pillars, each one foot in diameter, with capitals one 
root two inches square, and tour inches thick ; and on which rest tour cours- 
es of rustic planks, six inches thick each, laid horizontally, which connect 
the whole of tlie pillars." 

" The floor of the cell is laid -with broken bottles, with their bottoms up- 
wards, and the hollows filled in -with Roman cement and sea sliells. The 
space below the poitico is paved in star and diamond forms, with small i 

stones of various colors from the sea beach.'' 

" Tlie joists are four inches tliick. and five inches deep, and on them 
rests the roof, which is slated next tlie timbers, with a coat of heath nine 
mches thick above the slates ; this being considered as coiTCsponding bet- 
ter witli the rustic work than either slates or tiles. The wall of the cell 
is nine inches thick, and consists of nine upright posts, on the inside of 
which are nailed hoiizontally, the upper edge stanoing out about an inch 
from the posts, strips of wood three fourths of an inch square, and one 
inch apart. In the mterstice at the upper edge, and in those between the 
strijjs, the moss is rammed in widi a wedge-shaped piece of wood. The ceil- 
ing is doue in the same manner, and has the form of a star in tlie centre, 
?ointing towards each comer : this star is made of Cendmyce rangiferlna. 
lie cornice is made of tlie cones of tlie Pinus sylvestris var. riibra, 
three rows being laid horizontally, and one row set on end, and projecting 
a litde outward. The door is made of rustic work, and has a Gothic 
window in it similar to the two windo^vs in the wall, filled in with stained 
glass.'' 

We hope to be enabled, in the course of the present vol- 
unne, to give one or two plans as models to build by. 

Article VII, on the management of grass lawns, is an ex- 
cellent paper. The author recommends frequent waterings 
in dry seasons, particularly when placed upon dry soils; 
which should be commenced on the first appearance of any 
change in the color of the grass ; manure, he also advises, 
should be occasionally used ; the richer the better, as the 
less quantity will be required : it should also be very fine ; 
and should be as free from the seeds of weeds as possible. 
Soot, the author observes, will impart a greater degree of 
energy to the soil than any other manure ; it produces a 
beautiful verdure, and is an antidote against worms. In 
laying down lawns, the soil should be of an equal depth 
over the whole, and of equal quality ; otherwise the grass 
will be of unequal growth. 

The first article in the October number is an account of 
some of the residences and nurseries near London. The 
planting of Arborelums^ at most all the principal nurseries, as 
well as at all the fine country seats in England, is becoming 
very general, and it was more immediately with a view to 
collect information in regard lo many of the fine specimens 
of trees at the different places, that the remarks in this arti- 
cle were made. We hope this subject will interest many of 
our amateurs, especially those who have plenty of land, and 
induce them to plant trees in this scientific method. We 
believe this to be a high species of embellishment, and cal- 
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culated to afford much gratification to the scientific mind. 
The following we extract, as it may be useful to nursery- 
men : 

'^ Among the nursery 'practices which were new to us here, is that of buy- 
ing in seedling birch trees which have been pulled up out of the copses. 
These are found to root much better than seedlings of the same age and 
size taken out of a regular seed-bed ; doubdcss because, in the latter case, 
a greater proportion of the taproot requires to be cut off. In the case of 
the young birches pulled out of the copses, the taproot, which could not get 
far down into the hard soil, has its substance in a more concentrated form, 
and is more branchy ; hence little requires to be cut off", except the ragged 
fibres ; and it may be considered as acting as a bulb to the upper part of 
the plant. The tops of the seedling birches are shortened before plmiting ; 
and the plants, Mr. Young informs us, make as much wood in one year, 
as regular nursery-reared birch seedlings will in two. It is found, in this 
part of the country, that the downy-leaved black-barked seedling birches 
stole much freer when cut down as coppice wood, than the smooth-leaved 
white-barked weeping vaiiety. The plum-leaved willow is here grown to 
a great extent for planting in copses, as also are the common ash and 
sweet chestnut. 

In the Epsom Nursery y Clidnthus punfceus, Deutzia sckbra, 
Sentb^miVi fraglfera, Birberis -4quifdlium, and various other 
rare shrubs are for sale by the hundred. The collection of 
climbing roses is stated to be beyond all praise. 

Article II, is the first of " a series of designs for laying 
out suburban gardens and grounds from one perch to sev- 
eral acres in extent." Designs 1 and 2 are for frontages of 
houses, containing one and a half perch each. The author 
remarks : — 

''The series of designs which I propose for your acceptance will con- 
dst of what may be termed ^' designs for suburban gardens,'^ and such as, 
perhaps, may be useful to some wno may be about to commence the lay- 
mg out of gardens to the extent of any of tlie desgns that this series will 
embrace. I have begun at a low scale, namely, that of mere frontages 
to houses that are attached or joined together ; the first of which consists 
of four frontages, of one perch of ground to each ; and the second also 
of four frontages, consisting of about one perch and a half to each. The 
ground to these being of small dimensions there is not room for much dis- 
play of taste and variety : but it may not be amiss to of!cr a few hints 
upon them; and first, with regard to the walks: — tliese I should prefer 
being laid down ^vith stone, with neat kerbs, about two inches high at the 
rides ; and, where there are clumps that do not join the walks, I should pre- 
fer them to be surrounded with grass rather than gravel, as I con.«dder the 
latter to be in bad taste, though it is frequentiy employed in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. 

" With regard to the plants and shrubs proper for gardens of this de- 
scription, I should recommend their maximum of gro'wth to be in propor- 
tion to their situation, as by this " means a greater variety may be intro- 
duced. I have seen instances where a single tree has overshadowed nearly 
a whole garden of this description, and thus rendered void the possi- 
bility of anything else growing therein. I would recommend, also, that 
the partition fences of the frontages, of whatever material they may be 
constructed, should not exceed the height of six feet, in order that as 
free a circulation of air as posdble may take place, as this is highly ne- 
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cessary for the health of the plants, and particularly in dtuations 
kind, where under the most favorable circumstances^ they will be 
confinc<l. 'With regard to the choice of shrubs, X should introduce as 
great a variety of evergreens as possible, of those kinds which, from observa- 
tion^ I have seen to succeed ; an enumeration of which, including also 
deciduous shrubs and flowers, would be very acceptable mm any of your 
correspondents who have had experience in the management of suburban 
gardens. Among the common evergreens that appear to flourish in these 
situations, I have noticed the common and variegated hollies, the com- 
mon box tree, the Chinese arbor vita?, the Aucuba japdnica, the red cedar, 
the evergreen privet, and the giant ivy. The latter of these, (the ivy) 
which grows luxuriantiy in most situatioas, might not only be used to 
cover walls and fences, but might be trained up in pyramids, or any other 
form which taste might point out. by having a mune work fixed in the 
ground for training it to ] and if jasmine, clematis, or some other li?ht climb- 
ers, were intermixed with the ivy, they would, I think, give a reUef, and, 
at the same time, add to its beauties during the summer months.* As it 
respects deciduous tree^ and shrubs, I should make use of the lightest and 
handsomest flowering kinds that would thrive, and such as, by an occasional 
and judicious pnming, might be kept within bounds. Decorations might 
also be introduced upon a umited scale, conasting of ornamental vases and 
otiier tasteful designs." 

Very useful papers, but the plans annexed are too expen- 
sive for our work. 

Article V, contains " simple and expeditious modes of as- 
certaining the heights of trees ; by the Conductor, and 
Richard varden, Esq. These modes are illustrated with 
engravings, which we shall endeavor to insert in a future 
number. 

The following is a simple method, and answers very well 
in the cases mentioned : — 

'^ Trees are either crowded together, or standing singly, or so as to be 
clear firom other trees on at least one side. In the former case, they are 
best measured by sending up jointed rods, foimed of deal, or any other 
light wood. First one rod (say 5 feet, or ten feet in length, and half an 
inch in diameter) is pushed up the side of the trunk, and held there by 
the left hand ; and a piece of tin tube, about four inches in length, and of 
the same diameter in the clear as the rod, is put on the lower end of it 
about two inches. One end of this tube being firm on the rod which is 
held up alongside the trunk with the lefl hand, insert another rod in the 
other end of the tube with the right hand, and so on, till vou have pushed 
the jointed rod so formed to the top of the tree. Then- take it down and 
count the number of rods, &c., putting each piece of tin tube, as it is taken 
off, in your pocket. This may seem a tedious operation ; but a man and a 
boy, with fifteen rods, and fourteen pieces of tin tubing, will measure more 
than one hundred trees in a day." 

Another method is as follows :— 

'^ The height of dn^le trees may also betaken with expedition during 
bright sunshine by their shadows. Set up a rod, say of ax feet in height 
above the surface, and measure its shadow ; then measure the tree's shadow, 
and find the height by the Rule of Three." 

Among the reviews we find our Magazine very favorably 
noticed, and numerous extracts made from our article of 
'^ Calls at Gardens and Nurseries ; " the original articles 
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are said to be " very interesting." We are sorry, however, 
to learn from this, that the second article, in onr February 
number, by onr much respected correspondent. Grant Thor- 
burn, Esq., is merely a reprint of a passage in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardenings second edition, §7710 to §7722, writ- 
ten by Mr. Loudon long since. The words "America" for 
"Europe," and "American" for "European," being all the 
alterations from the original copy. The article we much 
valued, and its excellency is none the less for being an ex- 
tract ; but we do not wish ever to insert an article as origi- 
nal, however interesting its contents may be, which is not 
decidedly so. We supposed this, as we have every commu- 
nication that has appeared in our pages since the publica- 
tion of our Magazine, to be original. We think that no 
other articles will be found not to be so ; if, however, they 
are, we have unknowingly been led into such errors by our 
correspondents. 

Short extracts are made of the country seat of the Hon. 
T. H. Perkins, at Brookline, Belmont Place, Oakley Place, 
the garden of J. Lemist, Roxbury, Hawthorne Grove, &c. 
In relation to the practice of cultivating vines on the coiling 
system of Mr. Means, which we have ever considered as 
visionary, the conductor very judiciously remarks:— 

" With dae deference to all the parties concerned, we think Mr. Meams's 
mode of ^wing grapes, let it be ever so successful, singularly ill adapted 
for Amenca, where the price of labor is so high. Instead of hearing 
of the enemies of gardeners being directed to forcing by the coiling sys- 
tem, we womd rather hear of their attempting a high degree of order and 
neatness in their pleasure grounds; of their having smooth, close, dark 
green turf; smooth, even, firm gravel ; and neat and delicate edgings to 
walks, beds and borders. Forced flowers are a very allowable luxur}- in a 
country having lone winters, and so are forced fruits ; but we think tliat it 
ai^ues a want of judgment to go a roundabout way to attain either 
of them.'' 

Now we believe this in a great degree to be true, in rela- 
tion to gardening generally. We have already often touch- 
ed upon the subject of landscape gardening, the ornamenting 
of lawns, parks, &c., the planting of shruJb^s with a view to 
render the garden a more finished specimen of art than it is 
at present ; and we acknowledge, in part, the truth of the 
above remarks: true, our natural scenery is an object of 
admiration, but we have as yet few specimens of that re- 
fined appearance which is the most attractive feature in 
English gardening, and which has commanded the astonish- 
ment of every observer. We may be thought too foreign in 
our opinions, but with all due praise to the exertions of our 
friends in the advancement of gardening, we must confess 
that we are but yet in its infancy, and have much to acquire 
before we shall arrive to any degree of eminence. 

VOL. n, — 'SO. n. 10 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. I. General Notices. 

To destroy Insects by a Solution of Chtorine. — In the May number of the 
Irish Farmer^s and Gardener s Magazine, p. 227, a correspondent, Mr. 
H. Hall, states that he has employed this solution for the last three yean. 
It is '*' made by mixing with twenty gallons of spring water, a pound of 
chloride of lime (or common bleaching powder), m a large jar, which can 
be easily made air tight ; to this add about a pound of sulphuric acid 
(vitriol), which disengages the chloride, and uniting with the lime, precipi- 
tates in the form of sulphate, leaving a dear solution of chlorine.^' No men- 
tion \a made of the mode of using una solution, but probably by syringing 
the plants infected.— Conds. 

Jmning Insect on the Rose. — The peculiar appearance of the leaves of 
rose-bushes, which is frequently observable in the fall of the year, in which 
their upper surfaces are manLed in various directions with broad brown 
lines, having a narrow darker colored one down the middle, is caused by 
the small caterpillar of a minute moth (Microsetia ruficapitella,) which feedd 
inside the leaf When 6jI1 grown it is nearly two lines long, of a yellow 
orange color, with a brown mark down the back, the head vexy flat and 
sharp, and light chocolate. About the 24th of October, when full grown, 
it eats out of the leaf and crawls down the stem, imtil it has found a con- 
venient place to fix its cocoon ; this is very fiat, at first of a pure white, 
^hich is changed by the first shower of rain to light orange : it afterwaxds 
changes to a deep brown, neariy resembling the color of the baric of 
the bushes, and scarcely distinguLshable to the eye. The pupa is ViAt 
brown, of an oval shape, about a line long, and half that in breadth ; me 
perfect moth appears about the 12th of May. This is the Tinea ruficapi- 
tella Haworth. The wings are ^Id colored, with the apex purple, the h^d 
ferruginous; expansion of the wings, two and three quarter lines. {EntomO' 
logical Mag., Vol. I, p. 424.) 
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ENGLAND. 

The Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs held a show of flowers 
in Vauxhall garden, on Aug. 20th last. Frizes were awarded for panaes, 
dahlias, China asters, roses, picotees, carnations, cockscombs, orcnideous 
plants, Cl^thra arb6rea, &c., &c. A plant of M2^6ha grandiflbra under a 
toot in height, was exhibited bearing a fine flower. " A box of petuniasj" 
of various sorts, cut from the plants, and their stems passed throi^ holes m 
the lid, into water, we infer, was contributed by Mr. Dennis. The visitors 
were numerous. — {Gard. Mag.) 

The dwarf fan Fahn {Chamctrops humUis) has flowered in the botanic 
garden at Oxford for many years. The plant is supposed to be nearly a 
century old. The whole height of the plant is five feet dx inches ; the 
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petioles of the full groTm leaves are four feet long; the lamina, or expanded 
part of the leaf, one foot four inches long and two feet broad ; diameter of 
the space the plant covers, nine feet, six inches, or twenty-eight feet in cir- 
cmnference. — lb. 

Oncidium dMhtwn. — ^A specimen of this fine plant, wi(h forty-four flowers 
in a panicle, was exhibited before the London Horticultural Society on 
Nov. 4, 1834. The gold medal placed at the disposal of the society, by 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Grey, for tiie best orchideous or paraatical plant, was 
awarded to Mr. James Bruce, gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq., for tlna pro- 
duction. — lb. 

Royal Duke Cherry, — ^A firuit under this name was exhibited before the 
London Horticultural Society on July 21, 1835. It was received firom 
France under the name of Royal tardive, or Anglaise tardive. Its qualities 
are stated to be equal to the May duke, and it ripens just after the latter 
is gone. We should be gkUl to know if there is a variety cultivated for sale 
in our nurseries under the above name ; if not, it would be an object to in- 
troduce it — Conds, 

GERMANY. 

Botardc Garden of Berlin. — ^In this garden there are cultivated in the 
open air, between 1500 and 1600 hardy trees and shrubs. It is on an open 
space, and is exposed to storms : the soil is light sand and moist peat, for 
tne most part, and the trees grow well. We notice this garden in order to 
show the niunber of plants ^iniich bear the «pen air in the severe climate of 
Germany, where some of the North American species of Pinus in the same 
situations do not live. It proves the vast importance of giving more atten- 
tion to the naturalization of plants. The species and varieties which are 
enumerated, we copy entire : 

" Protected by large trees, or in places where the cold from the north 
and east wind is not felt, we grow, in the open air. SalLsbiiria odiandf olia, 
/asminum fruticans, Camphordama monspeliaca, Paliurus aculektus, Zizy- 
phus vulgaris, Arklia spinosa ; Berberis ^quif 61ium, aristllta, and sinensis ; 
Astmina parvifl6ra and triloba, Kolreutferia paniculiita, Laurus Sassafras, 
Hydrtingea guercifblia, Decumliria biXrbara, Cydonia japdnica and an^nsds, 
Fhotinia arbutif 6lia, Raphidlepis fndica, Eriobdtrya japdnica; Cotonedster 
acuminkta, afilnis, macrophylla, laxiflbra, frfgida, and rotundif olia ; Mag- 
n61ia glaiica, trip^tala, auricul&ta, macrophyUa, conspfcua, and obovMa; 
Spdrtium jiinceum, Ononis frutic6sa, if ibiscus syriacus, Colutea nepaldn- 
sis ; Astrig^xa caucdacus, aristiktu.<^, and tumidus ; Macliira aurantlaca, Li- 
quid^ber imb^rbe, MyAcSk cerffera, Coriiiria rnyrtifolia; Nyssa vill6sa, 
toment6sa, and biflbra ] Kitriuia Schdberi. 

Where there is no protection from the snow in winter, the small trees and 
shrubs are sheltered by the foliage of the Pinus str6bus ; and, when the winter 
is very severe, the branches of &e Pinus s^'lvdstris are used, being placed all 
round the plant. 

In mild winters, the following stand out; but in very cold weather 
they are sometimes killed by the frost : — JRhilmnus .<flat<^mus, Viburnum 
Tlnus, Laiirus ndbilis, Olea Oledster, PWlhTea angiistif 6lia, JRosmarinus 
officinklis, ^Vbutus CTnedo, F\tex A'gans cd.«tiw, Aucuba japdnica, Pistk- 
cia, Terebfiithus; Uuscus acule&tus, racem6sus, and hypogldssum. With- 
out any particular protection, but in sheltered situations, there stand out 
here Ilex i4quif5hum and its varieties, and I. opJlca; Snulax, /?hodo- 
d^ndron, Kdlmm, Diiphne pdntica, and Cne6nim ; U'lex europse'a, nlina, 
and provinciklis. and T&xus canadensis, f^phedra distiichya, mono»- 
tJuihya and altfssima stand out without any protection whaiever. We 
have but few evergreen shrubs which stand out without protection.'' — Gard. 
Mag. 
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Art. in. Domestic Notices, 

O'xaJis crenata.—^Yovi have no doubt heard much both for and against 
the productiveness of this bulb. Four years ago I grew it in a small pot, 
and afterwards threw it out as useless, producing nothing but fleshy fibres. 
I tried it again last spring, and planted a bulb in the ground and earthed 
it up as we do die potatoes in Ireland : this fall I lifted two quarts at one 
root. J. B. Smitli, ^1m ^^ ^^ ^^^Jj P"^ ^ small box round the bulb he 
had in the ground, and, as it grew, tilled the box with eartli: it pro- 
duced half a peck of tubers of the size of small potatoes. If cooked dry 
they are very pleasant to taste, but if cooked wet they are nauseous : 
the tops make an excellent salad, and it may be considered a very useful 
vegetable, and will, no doubt,* gain favor. — lours, B, — PhiladelphicLj Decern' 
ber, lS3o. 

Passiflbra eduUs. — ^When you visited this city, your limited time pre- 
vented you from taking a glance at the lovely and handsomely arranged 
garden of Mrs. Stott, late of Castle Dj'kes, Scotland. I saw a few days 
a^ at her country seat, a Passiflbra edulis, Rowing on the back of a new 
Twery, only planted flx)m a cutting last spnng, and now covers an area 
of 320 feet, and loaded with hundreds of fine truit. The gardener, a very 
scientific man, (Mr. William Chalmers) told me there had been a great 
many pulled, llie finiit is equally as rich in flavor as any of the fine sorts 
of gooseberries. — lb. 

Pennsylvania Hort. Society. — ^The only articles of interest exliibited be- 
fore this society, ou the evemng of the 21st inst. were cucumbers from, the 
garden of Mrs. Stott, presented by Mr. Chalmers, and a plant of £uph- 
drbia Poinsdttii, from the garden of H. Pratt, Estj., groM-n from a cut- 
ting since June last — ^had two branches a foot high each, and crou-ned witli 
a bractese sixteen inches in diameter. — Yours j A. B., Philadelphia^ 
Dec. 1835. 

Clebme grandiflbra. — ^We had but just finished writing the short no- 
tice in oiu* December number, respecting this fine plant, and sent it to 
press, when we received a letter from iTr. Ward, in which, among many 
other interesting notes, he makes the following observadons in relation 
to it : — 

" I shall be glad if you will let me know how you succeeded with the 
seeds of the Gebme grandiflora, which I sent you. I was a litde disap- 
pointed in seeing no notice of it in the reports of your exhibitions, though 
perhaps it were too early [Nov. 20]. my own plants are later, and have 
not done quite so well this year as last ; but there is no mistake about it 
at all, that, if weU grown, few tilings can equal it in tlie green-house, in 
December. I find it can be propagated by cuttings, treated like balsa- 
mines, and otlier such succulent things, and hope you will try a%w, as I am 
now doing, to turn out in the border in spring." 

We hope it will be flowered to perfection the coming season. — Conds. 

Astrapcia Wallichn. — This magnificent plant mentioned in another place 
as in bud at Belmont Place, is now in bloom at the nursery and exotic gaiv 
den of K. Buist, Philadelphia. We have been kindly promised a descrip- 
tion of it. — Conds^ 



Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Tfie To Kalon Grape. — ^In your Magazine for December, I perceive 
some remarks on the To Kalon grape, and a doubt is expressed whether 
it is synonymous with the Catawba. Permit me to j^lace tliit? cjucstion at 
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rest, so far as my testimony 'will go. In the spring of 1834, I received 
by mail one or two grafls of this vaiiety, taken from the parent vine, 
sent to me by a gentleman residing in the State of Keiv York, who had 
published a flattering description of its merits, derived from those who 
had seen the fruit in perfection. I succeeded in raiidng one plant, which, 
during Uie ]>ast autumn, matured several fine clusters ; and I have no hesita* 
tion in saying that the fruit is idenUcal with the Catawba. I compared them 
in various stages, and could never discover tlie slightest ditFerence, either in 
flavor or appearance. They are precisely alike in the oblate form of the 
beny, the color of the fruit, the period of ripening, and in the peculiar 
disease which afl\icts a portion of berries when they are nearly grown. It 
has been said, and I find the same thing repeated by you, that Dr. Spaf- 
ford raised the To Kalon from the seed, probifbly of a foreign variety. On 
examination, the most superficial botanist will readily perceive that the 
plants bears no affinity to tJie foreign species. It is, beyond doubt, a vai> 
lety of Vitis lahrusca^ in which species so many valuable native varieties are 
found. If the To Kalon be a seedling, its parentage is purely American. 
We have already two grapes, namely, me Catawba and 3luncey (and this 
may perhaps make the third), which, on the authority of Maj. Adlum, wei-e 
discovered m difierent and remote parts of the country' ; and between Uiem, 
every point which can constitute identity is complete. — Yours ^ T, S. F.~^ 
Beaverdam^ Fa., \st mo. 12, 1836. 

MaduTdk tturaniiaca. — Gentlemen. — ^I have no apology to ofTer for intrud- 
ing upon the pages of your valuable Magazine, except to elicit facts, and 
more especially upon a subject that has been so often (faintly) handled, 
not only in this country, but in almost every horticultural periodical in 
Europe. The Madura aurant\aca is a dioecious plant, and (altliou^ it has 
been contradicted) Mr. Nuttall is perfectly correct in placing it in Deoe'cia 
tetr^dria. In McMalion's nursery^ear this city, there are four trees that 
were among the first introduced. These trees are planted two and two, 
each pair being about 400 feet apart. While that nursery was in the pos- 
sesaon of the late firm of Hibbert & Buist, in 1831-2, the proprietors were 
astonished at discovering that one of the trees produced larger fruit than the 
others, which fruit contained perfect seeds. Two of the other trees pro- 
duced fruit nearly as large, that were abortive, while one of the trees was 
entirely barren. The next year, the trees were closely observed ; and, in 
June, 1832, the barren tree proved to be the male plant, and the tree that 
produced seeds stood by its side. The flower of the male tree is very di- 
minutive, and of a green color, so that the tree may be passed, by a com- 
mon observer, while in fiill bloom, unnodced. Perhaps the reason that the 
true character of the plant has been generally obscure, is, that the female 
tree seemingly produces perfect firuit. 

The Macliira is not only very ornamental, but it retains its foliage longer 
than any other deciduous tree. It will prove to be useful for ornamental 
fences, if properly attended to; but, for general fencing or hed^ng, 
doubtful. The wood contains a beautiful yellow dye, and I doubt not but 
it may prove as fine a dyeing material as Broussonbtia tinctbria, properly 
Mbrus tinct6ria, or fiisdc-wood. — Yours truly ^ R. Buist. — PkUadeiphiaj 
Jan. 9, 1836. 

Exhibitions of Horticuhural Sodeties. — ^Do you not occupy too many 
of your valuable pages with voluminous matter, and names of plants, &c., 
exhibited at meetings of Horticultural Societies! for instance, 150 names of 
dahlias from one place, many of tliem as old as our memory; why not give 
us only a few names of the most select sorts. — Yours, B. 
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Art. Y. (imncy Market, 



Roota, Tubera, ifC. 
P otBtoa : 

E-«««>'*.{j;r,a:; 

Bweet poiatoea, per bmhel, 
Turnips: 

common. {{isjSsrii;:: 

Yellow Freuch, per barrel, 
Onions: 

C per barrel, . . . 

Common, < per bushel, . . 
i per buncb, . . 

Wblte, per buncb, 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Salsify, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound, . . . 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 

Cabbttgtat SaladSt ife. 

Cabbages : per dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Brocnli, each, 

Cauliflower, each, 

Celery, per root, 

I^ettuce, per head, 

Radisht^ per bunch, 

Spinach, per peclc, 

Squaakea and Pumpkina, 

Canada crooXneck, per cwt., 
Common crookueck, p'r cwt.| 



From 
$ ctt. 



25 

87* 

50 

50 

50 

00 



none. 

75 

95 

lOQb 

2 00 

62 
4 
6 
60 
60 
75 
12* 
10 
30 
14 



75 
75 
75 
87* 
87* 
10 
6 
10 
17 



3 00 
3 UO 



To 

# cu. 

1 60 
50 

1 75 
62* 

2 00 



1 00 
87* 

1 25 

2 25 

87* 
6 

75 

76 



12* 



1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
75 
75 
25 
12* 

12* 
50 



4 00 



Lima, per cwt., 

Palermo Squash, per pound, 
Pumpkins, each, 



Pot and Sweet Herba, 

Parsley, per half peck, . . . . 

Sage, per pound, 

Mnrjoram, per bunch, 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 



Fruita. 
Apples, dessert : 
common, {PJJSSS; 

^^^^ hjJb'u'Tl; 

Russets, J P«' S'T'V 
*" » ^pei bushel, 

Pears: 

St. Germain, per dozen. 

Quinces, per bushel, .... 

IMne Apples, 

Grapes : 

Malaga, per pound, . . . 

Barl>erries, per bushel, . . 

Cranberries, per barrel, . . 

--— per bushel, . . 

Almonds, per pound,. . . . 
Filberts, per pound, 



■ • 

■ • 






* • 



From 


To 


$ cu. 


$ cts. 


4 00 




6 




12* 


25 


75 


1 00 


17 


20 


6 


12 


6 


12 


6 




1 50 


175 


62* 


75 


1 75 


225 


1 00 


1 12 


175 


2 25 


87 


100 


none. 




400 


5 00 


2 00 




none. 




25 


60 


87* 


60 


none. 




7 00 


7 50 


2 50 


3 00 


2 50 


8 00 


37 


62 


2 00 


2 50 


1 00 


1 25 


6 50 


7 00 


2 00 


2 50 


4 50 


5 00 


1 75 


2 00 


12 


14 


4 


6 



Remarks. The state of market, during the last month, has been dull, 
and but few sales, to any jrreat amount, effected. Potatoes remain about 
the same; sales ratlier brisk; very few have as yet arrived from the 
eastwani, owing to the cold weatlier. We had intended to make some 
observations on the sorts generally brought in for summer use, and their 
comparative earliness and quality, as, also, to notice some new kinds 
"which have been proved the past year to be excellent; but we leave 
this till our next. Tumi|)s ai-e yet plentj'. Sales of onions for shipping, 
since our last, have been few, and consequently prices are lower; but 
they are so fluctuating an article, according as the demand is greater or 
less, that, before our next, they may have advanced to much higher 
rates. Of beets, carrots and parsnips, the crop is abundant, and prices 
moderate. Salafy is scarce. Horseradish is plenty, and of excellent 
quality. Cabbages are becoming much more scarce, and prices have 
advanced considerablv ; the stock on hand is very small. Of brooolis, 
there are very few. Cauliflowers are nearlv gone. Celery is very scarce, 
and prices high ; numerous quantities remain frozen in the ground. Let- 
tuce is tolerably plenty, of fine quality, and prices very moderate for 
the season.- Radishes are much more plentiful, and of larger growth. 
Canada crookneck squashes are about gone ; those on hand command a 
good price; common kinds are sJso higher; few Lima in the market; 
the past week, two squashes from Falenno, weighing 69 ponnds each, 
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were sold at qaotations ; said to be a fine variety. The stock of apples is 
very large, and but few sales effected ; very little indeed is doing in this 
findt j prices at die south are uncommonly low. Of pears, there are no 
fine eating kinds in Uie market. Cranbemes remain the same. Oranges 
and lemons are lower ; the stock is, however, very small ) but several large 
arrivals are daily expected. Sweet oranses are very scarce. Chestnuts are 
lower, and but little doing in the article. Walnuts are lower ; nearly all 
the northern nuts are very poor, the early frosts having seveiely injured 
them ] southern ones are exceedingly fine. Yours, M. T. 

JJorfon, Dec, 2l5r, 1835. 



Art. VI. Massachiisetts HorixcuUuraL Society. 

Saturday^ January 2: — Exhibited. From M. P. Wilder, flowers of the 
following camellias : — C. japdnica anemoneflora ^Iba, Chandlcri, and rbsa 
miindi ; the latter, the first flower of the kind exhibited before the society. 

From Wm. Pratt, Jr., Esq., Oakley Place, an apple, the name lost; sup- 
posed the Pomme Gris. From William Kenridc, received from Dr. S. r. 
Hildreth, Marietta, Ohio, an apple, called the Lemon pippin, a fruit medium 
size, oblong, conical ; sKin pale yellow ; flavor excellent ; also the pound 
pear, a fine lar^ specimen. From Cheever Newhall, Beurrd d'Arembergr 
pears. From £. Bartlett, Golden pippin apples; the specimens perfect; 
also pippins, Lady dpple and Foimtam apples. 

January IZth. — Emihited. From M. H. Buggies, Fall River, specimen 
of two kij^ of native pears ; the original tree growing in Rhode Island. 
]Vfr. Ruggles suggests that they should be named the Chase peaVj and the 
Ward pear. 

Received. A letter firom B. Mannd, Esq., of Broomsopve, England. 
A paper on the naturalization of plants, from Mr. A. J. Downing, New- 
burch, N. Y. 

January 16. — Exhibited. From B. Manning, Danvers Sweet, Bibston 
pippin, Conway, Boxford. Ortiey Pippin, Picknum, Lyscom, and JBellflower 
apples; also, a good baldng apple: CatiUac, Glout morceaux. and Passe 
Colmar pears. From S. Downer, iBezi Vaet pears. From Dr. 0. Fiske, 
Worcester, Quince apples. From J. ,W. Foster, Portsmouth, N. H., it 
seedling apple. From Bufus Ejttredge, Portsmouth, N. H., eight kind? 
of apples, names mostly unknown ; some of very good qualities^ one marked 
Ko. 8, supposed Gardner's sweeting. 

Janu(m/.2Z. — Exhibited. From M. P. Wilder, flowers of twelve varieties 
of camelbas : — ^ba pl^na, anemonefl6ra iUba, Chandl^, Augusta, Charles' 
Auguste, punctata, Bdssi, varieg&ta plena, papaverhcea, oxonidnsis, rbsa 
miindi, and unbrickta. 

From S. Sweetser. flowers of Camellia japdnica olthseeflbra, fimbrilkta^ 
and pulch^rrima. From the Hon. T. Lyman, Jr., a variety of pear, sup- 
posed the 'Echasserie. From C. NewhaU, Wilkinson pears, and two kindff 
of apples, names unknown. From Joseph Baich, an English apple, the 
name unknown. 
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Aht. Vn. Meteorological Notices, 

FOR DECEMBER. 

December, throughout, was unusually cold : the 16th was probably the 
coldest day upon record, the mean temperature, £rom sunrise until sunset, 
being 13** below zero. The prevailing winds were westerly. There were 
several squalls of snow, with some hsdl and frozen rain. Previous to the 
24th, the snow upon the ground thawed but very little. After this date, 
until the end of the month, the weather was quite nuld, accompanied with 
considerable rain. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature, 19° 24'. Highest, 40** — ^Lowest, 18*^ 
below zero. 

Winds. — ^N., six days — S., six — S. W., four — ^W., eleven — ^N. W., four 

Force of the Wind. — ^Brisk, nine days — flight, twenty-two days. 
Character of the Weather. Fine, twelve days — Fair, four daysH- 
Cloudy, fifteen days. 
Rainy ^ two days— Snotry, four days. 
Depih of the Snow (in inches) , 8.22. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 

or 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR FEBRUARY. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Grape Vines in the green-house in general will not yet have started their 
eyes. The wood should all be bent, turning the tops of each shoot towards 
the front of the border, in order that the buds may break equally. In grap- 
eries, if it is intended to begin to force this month, the same treatment 
should be observed as recommended in our I, pp. 79, 119, 159. 
^ Strawberry Plants may still be taken into the green-nouse for a succe^* 
fflon. (See Vol. I, p. 253, and present number p. 47). 

Grape Eyes or Cuttings may be put into the hot-becl this month, and 
their growth much forwarded ; they should be put singly into number one 
pots. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias will now be rapidly swelling their flower buds, and will require 
considerable water. 

Geraniums may be now propagated by cuttings, where duplicates tae 
wanted of rare kinds. (Vol. I, p. 249). 

Calceolarias will now be growing rapidly, and will require repotting. 

Hyiuinths in pots, which have been plunged in the ground, should now 
be taken up, and exposed to light and heat. 

Gladiolus natalensis may be now potted to flower early. 

DahUa seed should now be sown. 

Schizanthus plants will want repotting this month. 
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GARDENERS' MAGAZINE. 

MARCH, 1836. 



ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. On the Construction of Brick Pitsfor early Forcing; 
to which is added the CuUivation and Forcing of the Cu- 
cumber; taken from Horticultural Memoranda, and exhibit- 
ing the State of their Progress from January until Septem- 
ber. By the Conductors. 

{Continued from Vol. I, p. 401.) 

JOURNAL. 

January 20thy 1832. — ^Tbe weather, all the month, up to 
this date, has been very fine, and accompanied with bnt lit- 
tle severe cold, the thermometer indicating an average tem- 
perature, at one o'clock, P. M., of about 4'' above freezing, 
(32®.) Considerable snow lies upon the ground, which fell 
in the month of December last. Preparations, however, 
have been made, to put the pit into operation. The soil 
which remained in the bed, (about four inches in depth,) be* 
ing somewhat frozen, the sashes have been placed on, and 
the front doors covered with straw or hay: at night, the 
sashes have been covered with mats and hay, in order that 
the heat from the sun during the day might be retained. 
One or two squares of glass, which were broken, have been 
repaired, and every thing put in readiness to proceed with 
the forcing. [We have memoranda taken from the year 
1830 to the present time. The reason why we select that 
of 1832, is, that we were more successful in our mode of 
cultivation than in the two years previous. The quaptity of 
fruit was considerably greater, and the vines much more 
luxuriant; the forcing was also commenced nearly two 
months sooner. From the latter cause alone, we have se» 
lected the above named year, as the later forcing is cajm- 

VOL. n. ^NO. HI. 11 
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mencM, the easier it is carried on, — the inclemency of our 
winters, the great quantity of snow which often falls, and 
the severe cold, rendering it extremely difficult and uncer- 
tain in the months of January and February; and where 
the old hot-bed system is pursued, the labor and uncertainty 
are still greater. In the following notes, extracted from our 
Journal, we have occasionally added some observations. 
But we think this method will be better understood, than if 
we made no reference to dates, and merely detailed our 
mode of cultivation.] ^ 

Jan, 21st. The snow, which commenced falling last eve- 
ning, and continued through the ni^ht, covering the ground 
to the depth of about two and a half inches, has rendered it 
somewhat inconvenient to add the manure to the pit to-day. 
Temperature in the open air, at sunrise, 33°, 

23d. This morning the mercury fell as low as 5°. The 
soil in the bed still remains partly frozen ; but the sun shin- 
ing very bright, has thawed the surface. Ten barrows of 
manure, fresh, and in a good state of fermentation, were 
added to-day. The doors were closed tight, and hay and 
straw put against the crevices, and in front of them, by 
placing up square pieces of board. The sashes were cov- 
ered at night with one thickness of bass mats ; on top of 
these, soft hay, to the thickness of three or four inches, and 
on the hay, one more thickness of mats. A few narrow 
strips of boards were then put on, to prevent the wind from 
blowing the covering off, should it blow violently during the 
night. 

24th. The weather to-day moderate; temperature, at 
sunrise, 29^ ; cloudy, and little misty. Added eight barrows 
more of manure, and stirred the whole well together. Cov- 
ered up as on the previous evening. 

25th. Rainy ; temperature 50°, and to-day the heat in 
the bed began to rise ; temperature 50° at sunrise. The 
sashes covered, as mentioned the 24th, every night. 

26th. Temperature, at sunrise, zero; snow fell during 
last night, to the depth of five inches. Temperature of the 
bed, at sunrise, 60°. 

27th. Temperature 13° below zero. In consequence of 
the extreme cold, could not open the bed without the fear of 
losing much heat. Temperature of the bed, o4o. 

28th. Thermometer 8o below zero. Cucumber seed 
planted to-day. The kind best adapted to forcing being 
considered the irtie Southgate, this kind was planted. The 
soil in the beds being composed almost wholly of well de- 
cayed leaves, (but a small portion of common garden earth 
being added,) pots four inches in diameter at the top, and 
foiur deep, were filled with it : two or three small pieces of 
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broken pots wc first placed over the hole in the bottom of 
each. 

The seeds were then sown, three in each pot, covering 
them about half an inch deep : the pots were then plunged 
tinder the centre light, in the middle of the bed, bringing 
them up as nigh as possible to the glass, that they might 
receive all the benefit of the air admitted into the bed. 
Thus prepared,, the sashes were shut tight, and at night 
covered up warm. This variety (the Southgate,) we have 
found to be the best, having tried it for several years : the 
seed is rarely to be found of genuine quality ; and, from this 
cause, it has been pronounced inferior by some growers ; but 
we believe no kind to be earlier, or give a greater quantity of 
fruit. Temperature of the bed, 65° ; of the soil, 75°. 

29lh, 30th, 31st. Weather more moderate, with rain; the 
air in the bed has now acquired a greater heat, as also the 
soil. 

February 1st. The heat of the bed to-day is very brisk. 
The bright sunshine, and the moderate temperature of the 
weather, combined, air is admitted in greater quantity. 
From the want of this, the plants which appeared above the 
soil in the pots this morning, are somewhat drawn up, and 
shoiv the great necessity of giving air when the seeds are 
in the first state of vegetation, as well as when the 
plants are in a more advanced and progressive age. It is 
a striking instance of the want of air, as well as light, to see 
the cotyledons, or seed leaves, of plants thickly sown, as 
soon as they appear above the ground, stretch forward eager- 
ly to catch the first glance of the sun's reviving rays, each 
one seeming to advance above the other, as if fearing it 
would be deprived of an equal portion of his refreshing 
power. Air was admitted about 11 o'clock in the forenoon, 
by tilting up the sashes at the back of the pit about half an 
inch. If the air is sharp, a bass mat should be laid over the 
apertures, to prevent the plants being too suddenly chilled. 
A pan of soft water was placed in the bed this morning, to 
become heated to the same temperature, in order to 
water the plants as soon as needed. The plants looking 
thus flourishingly, if the weather continues moderate, a 
good growth may be expected. To give the temperature of 
the air in the bed, as well as the soil, as taken three times 
each day, would occupy considerable room ; we have there- 
fore concluded, from the want of space, to give the temper- 
ature every three or four days, (three times each day, viz., 
morning, noon, and night,) it varying very little in the inter- 
mediate time. We think this a belter mode than to give a long 
table of figures for each month. The dates will, also, only be 
given when any thing of iinportance has occurred ; as, often. 
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for two or three days, nothing was done but to give air 
during each day ; watering the plants, if requiring it, and 
covering up the sashes at night The covering up of the 
sashes is very important, as it tends greatly to keep an 
even temperature. That which we have found to answer 
the best purpose, and guard against the cold in the most 
efficient manner, was a covering of mats and hay, laid on 
as mentioned previously: this should be continued until 
April, on no account omitting a single night, however favor- 
able the weather may be at sunset ; for we have repeatedly 
known the thermometer to stand at 32° at that time, and 
fall as low as zero before daylight. 

4 th. Temperature of the air in the bed, 64°, 75°, 66°; 
of the soil, 75°. Air was admitted in greater quantity to- 
day, the sashes being opened an inch at the back. The 
plants were slightly watered. Three pots more of cucum- 
ber seeds were sown to-day, in order to have a few plants 
to replace the others, should they meet with any accident 
by which their growth would be retarded. We have some- 
times had those of the first sowing damp oS when the weath- 
er had continued cloudy for some days, especially when they 
were first hilled out, it being very difficult to prevent this ; 
while those still growing in pots can be kept dry or moist at 
pleasure ; and answer, as a resource, in any case. 

7th. To-day, two barrows of fresh manure were added, 
the heat having subsided a little. Temperature, 60°, 64°, 
60°; of the soil, 70°; this being too low for their successful 
growth. 

10th. The plants of the last sowing, up to-day; look 
healthier than the first, from their longer time of vegetating. 
The temperature of the open air being moderate, (above 
32°,) and the weather fine, more air was given ; the plants 
acquiring more strength and vigor every day. 

14th. Added four barrows of manure to the pit to-day : 
Temperature, 64°, 65°, 63°; of the soil, 75°. Cucumbers of 
the first sowing, show their rough leaves. 

17th. Heat brisker, and more air admitted. Tempera- 
ture, 66°, 66°, 64°. The plants being in a vigorous state of 
growth, a barrow of soil, composed of two thirds leaf mould, 
and one third light loam, was added to the bed, and placed 
under the centre of each light, Vhat it might become heated, 
and ready for hilling the plants into, in a day or two. 

20th. Plants hilled out to-day. The soil was raised up 
to within eight inches of the glass ; a hole sufficiently large 
to receive the plants was made in each hill, and turning them 
from the pots, very carefully, so as not to disturb the soil, 
were placed therein ; the earth was drawn up round the 
stems of each, close to the seed leaves, as from the stems 
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roots proceed ; and the plants grow much more stocky and 
strong, and are less liable to damp off. A light sprinkling of 
water should be given, and the sashes closed, that a gentle 
steam may be generated, which will greatly refiresh the 
plants. This operation should be performed in the middle of 
the afternoon of a fair day. 

24th. The sudden change of the weather since yester- 
day, has caused a decUne in the heat of the bed, and four 
barrows of fresh manure were added to-day ; the ends of 
the roots of the plants having protruded through the soil, 
and shown themselves on the surface, more earth was drawn 
up round the hills, and the plants sparingly watered. Tem- 
perature, 60°, 60°, 60°; of the soil, 70°. 

27th. The second rough leaves of the plants begin to 
show themselves to-day ; the heat of the bed having become 
very brisk, since the addition of the last manure, the plants 
are growing rapidly ; the weather being more moderate, 
considerable air was admitted. The pan for containing 
water should be kept constantly filled, ready for use. 

March Ist. During the last month the covering was taken 
off of the bed, between nine and ten o'clock in the morning, 
according to the severity of the weather ; but oftener at the 
latter than at the former hour ; it was also covered up 
as soon as the sun's rays left the sashes. During this 
month, the sun shining with greater power, it should be un- 
covered as early as nine o'clock in the morning, the former, 
and at half past eight, the latter part of the month, and 
should be covered in the afternoon, as early as five o'clock 
in the former, and at half past five the latter, part of the 
month. A quantity of leaf mould and loam should, on the 
first opportunity, be collected together, and in readiness to 
earth round the plants. No kind of soil answers so well for 
cucumbers, during the first month of their growth, as decay- 
ed leaves; indeed, we have seen it alone recomtnended as 
the best throughout the growth of the plants, from the sow- 
ing of the seed to the maturing of the fruit ; we have, 
however, always found that the plants run too much to 
vines in such a soil, and, although the fruit was the largest, 
of the deepest tint of green, and in every way superior, 
both as regards appearance and quality, still we believe a 
small portion of light loam added to the above named soil, 
when the plants have been hilled out a week or two, renders 
the vines more prolific of fruit, and less luxuriant and rapid 
in their growth. We have measured leaves on our vines 
fifteen inches in diameter. We once had the pleasure of 
showing our plants, when in a vigorous state of growth, to 
an excellent practical gardener, who had grown cucumbers 
for many years ; be ap|)eared astonished at their luxuriance. 
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and hinted that some extraordinary pains had been taken 
with them ; the soil showed for itself, and pure water alone 
had been made use of ; but so certain was our friend that 
they had received stronger fvod^ that, ahhough we most pos- 
itively averred such was not the fact, we could not convince 
him to the contrary, and he left us firm in his own suspi- 
cions. 

The plants were all topped at the first joint, at this time ; 
this is an operation upon which there is a variety of opin- 
ions ; some stating that it injures the vines, without attain- 
ing the end in view ; others, that they are benefited in a 
great degree ; some, that it is a matter of little consequence, 
neither forwarding nor retarding the forcing ; and others, 
that the period of producing fruit is materially shortened. 
The object of the operation is to keep the plants from run- 
ning too much to vines, — thus filling the bed without produc- 
ing fruit, — and to render them at once fruitful, by forcing 
them to throw out, first, blossoms, and afterwards runners. 
We have tried both methods, as well as the experiment of 
pinching off some plants at the first, some at the second, and 
some at the third joint : as regards the three latter modes, 
there is but a slight difference ; indeed, at the first or second 
joint, none ; but to let the plants grow without stopping them 
at nil, we have found a very bad practice, and one which 
we cannot too strongly guard the young practitioner against 
pursuing. We would here suggest to those, who would 
wish to satisfy themselves fully upon this subject, the pro- 
priety of instituting a series of experiments, which may be 
thus performed : — Let four hills of plants be taken ; pinch off 
the plants in one hill, at the first joint ; in the second, at the 
second joint; the third at the third joint ; and, in the fourth 
let the plants take their own course : when they come into 
blossom, let the time be noted down, as, also, when they 
come into fruit ; this will give a correct and satisfactory view 
of the practice. It is from such observation that we are 
enabled to state actual results. There has been so much 
written upon this seemingly trifling subject, and so much 
doubt still exists, with many gardeners, that we have been 
thus particular in our remarks. Temperature, 68*^, 72°, 68°; 
of the soil, 78°. 

6th. The weather becoming more mild, the bed retains 
the heat ; the plants are daily sprinkled with water warmed 
to the temperature of the bed, and the sashes shut down 
early in the afternoon, in order to cause the steam to rise, 
as this greatly refreshes the plants. There is no better sign 
that they are in a flourishing state, than when, on opening 
the sashes in the morning, small drops of water stand on the 
edges of the leaves ; when this is not perceived, the air is 
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not moist enough, and a slight sprinkling of water should be 
given, upon closing the sashes at night. The plants, till the 
middle of the month, should be watered about ten o'clock in 
the morning. Temperature, 68% 80% 68^ 

7tb. A barrow full of soil, leaf mould and loam, was 
added to«day: the roots again showing themselves on the 
surface of the hills, as soon as it became well warmed, it 
was drawn up over them : the plants look strong, and now 
require considerable water. Temperature, 66', 68®, 66®. 

10th. To-day, three barrows of the old manure were taken 
out, and three of fresh added in the room. The plants have 
now attained a good size, and begin to show flower buds. 
More soil was drawn over the surface of the hills, and the 
plants watered more freely. Temperature, 62®, 78o, 70o; 
of the soil, 80o. 

13th. Weather continues moderate ; the heat of the bed 
very brisk, since the addition of the last manure. More 
soil was added, to be in readiness to earth round the plants : 
it is very important that this should, as well as all soil that 
is added, be put in three or four days before wanted for use ; 
always placing it near the back of the bed, in order that it 
may be easier warmed, the sun shining with its full force 
upon it. The moisture is sooner evaporated, than it would 
be in the front of the bed ; and as, early in the season, it 
often happens that it cannot be procured only in a very wet 
state, it is desirable to place it in this situation. Tempera- 
ture, 66% 82% 70° ; of the soil, 85°. 

17th. Heat still continues rather brisk, and the plants 
are growing very finely. The roots again showing them- 
selves on the surface of the hills, the soil was drawn over 
them, which was placed in the bed three or four days since. 
The object in hilling up the plants from time to time, as 
well as the addition of soil to the bed at different periods, 
rather than adding all at once, is to prevent dampness, and 
a diminution of heat from the quantity of moisture which 
the soil would contain. The plants now require considera- 
ble water, which should be given, from time to time, as soon 
as the sun's rays leave the sashes. Temperature, 65°, 65°, 
63°; of the soU, 70°. 

20th. The inclemency of the weather, the last three 
days, has caused the heat of the bed to abate considerably, 
and, in consequence, two barrows of old manure were re- 
moved, and three of fresh added. We would here mention, 
that, when fresh manure is added, it should be in a moist 
state : to put it in, as it is frequently taken away from the 
stable heap, in a dry heat, is a very injudicious practice, and 
should be carefully avoided. When, however, no other is 
at hand, the barrows full, as they are taken to the bed, 
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should have two or three pails of water added to each, and 
the whole, when thrown into the pit, well forked together. 
We have occasionally opened the doors, and thrown in sev- 
eral pails of water, and after the whole was well forked up, 
the beat would be brisk for four or five days. This should 
not be forgotten, as it is a saving of considerable manure, 
where it is not easily to be had, but is brought from a con- 
siderable distance. 

23d. Heat very brisk. Temperature, 69^, 86'', 76^; of 
the soil, 85^. Pkints in a vigorous condition, and some 
flower buds almost expanded. A barrow full of compost of 
the same kind as before used was added to the bed. Water 
freely supplied to the plants in fine weather. Some small 
pegs must now be prepared, to fasten down the vines, as 
they proceed in growth ; this practice is very beneficial to 
the successful cultivation of the cucumber, as in the latter 
part of the forcing, when the vines have filled the bed, the 
roots, which are thrown out into the soil at every joint, 
where pegged down, greatly assist in giving additional food 
and nourishment to the plants as they extend. The old 
portion of the vines near the root sometimes becomes can* 
kery, and in particular when this is the case, the fibres at 
the joints afford that support which is cut off from the main 
roots. These pegs may be made of any small pieces of 
brush, by taking the part where the branches fork out. 
Use one at every joint. 

27th. The weather has become very moderate; the 
thermometer, in the open air, indicating 70^. The heat of 
the Bed has been well retained, and less covering at night 
required. The roots of the vines have again appeared, and 
the soil was drawn round the hills to the thickness of about 
three inches, fully covering all the extreme fibres of the 
roots : it is astonishing with what rapidity they now extend 
themselves: we have seen them run through a thickness 
of soil of one inch during the night. One or two staminate 
(or male,j blossoms opened to«day, and several buds, with 
embryo fruit, are nearly ready to expand. Temperature, 
70% 76% 70°; of the soil, 82°. 

30th. Removed three barrows of manure, and added 
three of fresh. The pistillate (or female) flowers, those 
which show the embryo fruit, have opened to-day, and the 
operation of '' setting the fruit," as it is generally termed, 
was performed. The propriety of this operation having 
been disputed by many, and as there are various opinions 
respecting its usefulness, we intend to make some remarks 
in relation to it ; but, as we have extended this communi- 
cation to a greater length than we expected, or than we 
have space, at the present time, we leave it until a future 
opportunity. 

{To be continued.) 
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Art. II. Results of the CuUure of some of the New Varieties 
of Strawberries^ recently introduced into this Country ; unth 
the Method adopted. By the Hon. E. Voss. 

A good many persons having attempted the cultivation of 
the new large growing kinds of strawberries, with very 
various success, I will, agreeably to your request, state the 
results of my own experiments with some of them, and of 
which you have, I believe, seen specimens of the fruit, 
which have at different times been exhibited at the Horti* 
cultural Shows. 

2%e Downton, or Knighfs Seedling. This variety, almost 
every one knows, was produced from seed, by the venera- 
ble Mr. Knight, President of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety ; and nrst introduced to notice in this country, I be* 
lieve, by S. G. Perkins, Esq. 

The soil upon which my strawberry plat is situated, is 
constituted of a light mellow loam, resting upon a sandy 
sub-soil; somewhat sheltered irom the north-west. In the 
latter ]xirt of August, suitable preparation having been made, 
old rotten manure, to the depth of three inches, was turned 
in to the full depth of the spade ; and the beds lined out, so 
as to leave the rows twenty inches asunder, and the plants 
fourteen inches from each other in the rows, placed in the 
qnincuncial order. Before the severe frosts set in, they 
were covered slightly with leaves, and a little old manure 
thrown on top, to prevent their being blown away. Scarce- 
ly a plant suffered through the winter, and the first ^ear, 
the stools consisting of single plants, the quantity of fruit 
was small; many of the berries were however quite large, 
and of the coxcomb shape. The next season, the stools 
had become well established ; and in April the leaves and 
manure with which they had been covered, were pointed 
in, and the beds dressed. When coming into bloom, and 
before the fruit had set, the spaces between the rows, and 
between the stools, was wholly covered with newly mowed 

¥-ass, cut from the banks and the turf edges round the walks, 
his was used as a substitute for, and in preference to 
straw ; it is more easily arranged about the stools ; and it 
is readily obtained, as it is required about the period when 
you wish to crop the banks the first time. '^ Grass cut 
from lawns," is recently recommended in Loudon's Maga- 
zine for the same purpose; although it is not many years 
since, that Sir Joseph Banks advised a return to the old 
practice of the use of straw, (from which this fruit has de- 
rived its name) as preferable to the many contrivances of 
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trenches between the rows,^oards laid lengthwise, and tiles, 
which had been substituted for the same object. 

As it is possible that every person who may be about plant- 
ing a strawberry bed, may not be aware of the uses of the 
grass, I will allude to them. In the first place, it protects 
the plants against drought, by shading their roots from Che 
sun's rays, and also by resisting the escape of the moisture, 
which would otherwise evaporate into the atmosphere. Of 
all the large sorts, the scapes^ or steams, arc too feeble to sup- 
port the fruit, when ripe, in an upright position, consequently, 
all that which grows on the outside of the stools, falls into the 
soil, and is, of course, spoiled ; heavy showers, too, beat up 
the soil, over much of the fruit, and make it griily. When 
the beds are dressed in the spring, it is desirable not to disturb 
them till the crop is gathered, and the grass serves to keep the 
weeds down. It is said also to prevent the attack of slugs, 
as they cannot pass over it. 

This was properly the first bearing year, and nothing could 
look finer than the vines when in fruit : the crop was abun- 
dant ; many of the berries were of the coxcomb form, and 
some of them assuming circular and fanciful shapes, with the 
caiyx nearly invisible in the centre. 

After the fruit season had passed, the grass was removed, 
and the vines were permitted to extend themselves, and such 
of the runners as had not been used, were dug in, before 
covering in the autumn, so as to keep the stools entirely 
distinct. 

The next year, the stools having increased in size, the 
quantity of fruit was greater in proportion ; the berries, 
however, were much more generally conical in shape. The 
third season, which was the last, the product was fully equal 
to the previous one. 

The flavor of this variety being equal to the smaller sorts, 
and the flesh finer and more delicate than any of larger ones, 
it is, on all accounts, entitled to a preference over any of the 
new varieties which I have cultivated. 

It is important, however, with the Downton, in making a 
bed, that the runners be all taken from fruitful plants, bearing 
as it does, its staminate and pistillate flowers on difl*erent roots : 
there is danger of obtaining some that are called males^ which 
are entirely useless, and exhaust the soil to no purpose ; and 
as they are not weakened by the production of fruit, the 
runners extend themselves much more rapidly than the 
others. It is not long since, that, in England, it was thought 
necessary, in planting, to apportion one sterile to about ten 
fruitful plants ; but this opinion is exploded, and now all 
but the fruitful ones are carefully avoided ; nor is it neces- 
sary to wait for the flower to determine them ; the difference 
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is perceptible in the foliage, that of the sterile being much 
more rank and coarse. 

WUmoVs Superb. This variety, which has excited so 
much admiration in Europe, treated in the same mode as 
the Downton, (I have, in fact, employed the same method 
wiUi all the large sorts which I have attempted to cultivate,) 
was abandoned, after the second year ; the product being 
so small as not to warrant farther trial. 

Keeiis Seedling. This has succeeded well ; it is a good 
bearer, and of fine flavor ; not quite equal to the Downton^ 
in either point ; but its large, dark rich berries are altogether 
a beautiful fruit, and it well deserves cultivation. 

The last season, an individual at East Cambridge pro* 
duced an abundant crop, and larger fruit than I have ever 
before seen of this variety ; whilst other persons, experien- 
ced cultivators too, have given up this, as well as the 
Downton^ after a trial, for want of success. In the cases of 
failive, there seems to have been one radical error ; that is, 
the plants have been placed upon strong, rich garden soils, 
and often somewhat moist : whether such soils are too adhe- 
sive to permit the fibres sufficiently to extend themselves ; or 
the nutriment which the plant absorbs, be unfit to form the 
basis of fruit, is a matter of mere theory, which is of no 
importance, so long as the facts which the results exhibit 
are before us, and which have been, as far as my own 
observations have extended to such situations, a profusion 
of foliage, but little or no fruit. 

Methven Castle^ or Methven Scarlet. This strawberry, 
more hardy than any of the large kinds, is very prolific ; but 
the fruit is somewhat spongy in the centre, and it has not the 
fine flavor of some other sorts ; still the magnificent appear- 
ance of its enormously large globular berries, renders it a de- 
sirable object of cultivation to a certain extent. The question 
has often been agitated, as to the comparative merits of these 
new large varieties, with some of the older and smaller 
ones. With all the smaller fruits, size and appearance, cer- 
tainly weigh a great deal in the estimate of their value ; and 
almost every cultivator would be desirous of growing a pro*^ 
portion of the fine large sorts ; and, with proper manage- 
ment, they would unquestionably well repay him ; still it is 
not to be denied that they require to be treated with a gvod 
deal more care and attention than the small ones, to expect 
success. Of the latter kinds, I have made trial of several 
varieties, among which the 

Earlp Virginia, or Earlp Scarlet, is a valuable one : it is of 
fine flavor, produces a fair crop, and as it serves to lengthen 
out the season of this delicious fruit, it is well worthy of cul- 
tivation. It comes into bearing ten days earlier than any 
other variety. 
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Wood Strawberry. This old variety has excelleift proper- 
ties : if well cultivated, a greater crop may be obtained 
from the same space, than of any other kind : the period of 
its ripening is of long duration : it may be cultivated with 
as little labor, and it will produce well for three successive 
years, on beds running into mats. — With this, as with all 
other fruits, the red is of higher flavor than the white. 

Alpine. This old variety may be managed very similarly 
to the Wood : it has been sometimes recommended to culti- 
vate it by seed, as a preferable mode to using the runners ; 
but it is believed without much reason. I once attempted 
it with the White Alpine without runners ; the seed, thought 
to be very choice, was received from the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Paris. The plants were brought forward in a frame^ 
and, at a proper period, they were transplanted : the stools 
enlarge themselves by ojQ&ets, and, like all this variety, it 
continued bearing till into autumn. Its extremely long and 
slender fruit had nothing peculiar in its flavor, nor did it 
seem to be worthy of cultivation, farther than as a matter 
of variety. 

It is desirable, in a private garden, to make a new bed 
annually, which will enable the cultivator to turn in an old 
one at the same time, and still keep up a succession ; as the 
strawberry is a great exhauster of the soil, the ground occu- 
pied by the old bed should be appropriated to some other 
crop. 

Some distinguished cultivators have recommended burn- 
ing the vines ; in the spring, they put on a covering of dry 
straw, an inch in thickness, and set on fire different portions 
of the same bed at three diflerent periods. It is said to 
lengthen out the succession of the crop, and that the prod- 
uct is much larger. I have had no experience in this 
practice. The results of the exertions which have been 
made in this vicinity, within a few years, to improve the 
cultivation of this fruit, are very apparent, as seen in the 
increased quantities which the market of the metropolis 
aflbrds, as well as in the introduction from England, of those 
large and splendid varieties, which, till very recently, were 
unknown, even in that country ; and when it is recollec- 
ted that the English catalogues now contain over one 
hundred distinct varieties, and that they are constantly in- 
creasing, and that such are the facilities with which new 
and valuable fruits are now obtained from abroad, it may 
reasonably be expected that the number of choice varieties 
will not only be augmented, but that the period is not dis- 
tant, when a fruit, which is universally a favorite as it is 
simple and harmless in the use, will be produced in quanti- 
ties more commensurate with the wants of the community. 

Dorchester, Feb. 15, 1836. E. Vosb. 
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Art. III. ObservaMmis on the Camillia, and its Varieties^ 
with some Account of its Introduction into Great Britain 
and this Country. By M. P. Wilder. 

{ Continued from p. 22.) 

15. Camellia jap6nica imbric^ta. HorU Soc. Trans. 

Crimson Shdl, or Imbricated Japanese Camellia. 
This variety was introduced into England in 1824, from 
China, and is not surpassed by any that have ever been im- 
ported from that country. The drawing in Chandler and 
BootVs Illustrations of the camellia, represents it as a beauti- 
ful crimson color, and every petal cupped or imbricated, 
while that of the Botanical Register figures it as a pink, or 
delicate rose color, blotched and spotted with white ; both 
descriptions are, however, correct, it having flowered with 
me according to the former, and at Col. T. H. Perkins's, 
corresponding with the latter. This anomaly is accounted 
for, as in other camellias, by their sporting. The foliage of 
this variety is so peculiar that it cannot be mistaken for an- 
other ; being larger, of a dark glossy green, and much re- 
curved or undulated. 

16. Camellia jap6nica exfmia. Catalogue of the Camellias 

of Bollwiller. 
This desirable camellia may justly be classed with those 
of first rate excellence. The flowers are of a most lovely 
rose color, from three and a half to four and a half inches 
in diameter. The outer petals are arranged in three distinct 
rows, and are heart-shaped, or divided at the edge; the 
inner ones are smaller, and faintly striped, filling the centre 
with a loose and graceful tuft, after the style of the wara- 
tah. Of its origin I am unacquainted : the plant I have was 
received of the brothers Baumann, of Bollwiller, in whose 
collection only, have I heard of it. 

17. Camellia jap6nica exfmia. Chandler Sf BootKs III, 

Choice Japanese Camellia. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of this variety : the forma- 
tion of the flower is almost precisely like the double white, 
the size larger, and of a deep rose crimson color. The pe- 
tals are very numerous, and regularly arranged over each 
other in concentric circles to the centre. This Camellia was 
raised from seed of the waratah, by the Messrs. Chandler, in 
1819, and brought to notice in 1830, and has been, until the 
present time, a very costly variety. The foliage of the 
present subject and the French exfmia are so similar, that 
even a careful observer would take them for one and the 
same variety. . 
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18. Camdllia jap<5nica ^legans. Chandler Sf BootKs III. 

Chandler^ s Elegant Japanese Camellia. 
For this variety, also, we are indebted to the Messrs. 
Chandler, who raised it from the seed of the waratah. It 
made its first appearance about 1830, and has been in high 
reputation ever since. The flower is of a very clear vivid 
rose color. The exterior petals are quite large and expand- 
ed ; the inner ones smaller, filling the centre, and making 
a somewhat irregular, but beautiful formed flower. No col- 
lection should be without it. 

19. Camellia jap6nica 61egans. Catalogue of the Camellias 

of Bollwiller. 
A semi-double pink, or red flower, of only middling or 
ordinary character. 

20. Camelha jap6nica cbrillina. Chandler Sf Booth^s III. 

Coral-colored Japanese Camellia. 
This is another seedling produced by the Messrs. Chand- 
ler. The flowers are not large, but exceeding neat in their 
formation ; they are of a deep rich crimson color, inclining 
to a purple from the darkness of its hue, and frequently a 
little spotted with white. The petals are not numerous, the 
exterior ones being large, and the inner ones small, inter- 
spersed with a fcAv of the stamens. Its parent was the wara- 
tah, and was first brought into public notice about 1825. 

21. Camellia jap6nica cor411ina. Catalogue of the Camellias 

of Bollwiller, 
This camellia* is in no way inferior to the English cor&l- 
lina ; the color of the flower is however different, this being 
a bright rose. The guard petals are in two or three rows, 
and bell-shaped, the inner ones smaller and irregular, form- 
ing a loose cone in the centre. It is a firee growing variety, 
and an abundant bloomer. 

22. Camellia japdnica ChandlSrz. Chandler Sf BootKs III. 

Mr. Chandler^ s Japanese -Camellia. 
This beautiful variety was also raised by the Messrs. 
Chandler, and whose name it bears. The color of the flow- 
er is a very brilliant crimson, and generally splashed with 
white ; it is of middling size, about three and a half inches 
in diameter, and of the waratah formation ; there are three 
or four rows of large crown petals, and the centre of the 
flower is filled with a compact mass of smaller ones. The 
plant is of very vigorous growth, the foliage large and flat, 
and is much inclined to sport. It is not unfrequent to notice 
on the same plant, a plain crimson flower, and others that are 
more or less spotted with white. 
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23. Camdllifl jap^nica spldndens. Chandler Sf Booth^s lUus. 

Cocctnea, Lodd. Bot. Cabinet. 

Coccinea of the French. 
This is little more than a semi-double variety; but the 
perfectly neat arrangement of its petals make it a very 
showy and desirable sort. The color of the flower is a bright 
crimson, and is composed of about fifteen large round and a 
few small petals. It was raised by Mr. Alnutt, and is fre- 
quently called Alnutt's splendens. 

24. CamdlJm jap<3nica R6ssi. Loudon^s Hortus Britannicus. 

Mr. Rosses Camellia. 
I have observed, in another place, [Vol. I, p. 15,] that this 
was the first seedling^camellia exhibited at the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, it was raised by Mr. Ross, of Stoke 
Newington, in 1824, and for which he received a medal. 
The flowers are above the ordinary size, of a brilliant crim- 
son color ; the outer petals being in three rows, the inner 
ones filling the centre in a cluster, and sometimes faintly 
striped with white. It is said, in the Illustrations of Camellias, 
to bear a strong resemblance in the shape of the flower to 
the English C. elegans. 

25. Camelh'a japdnica punctJlta. Botanical Register. 

Graifs Invincible of some collections. 
Punctata plena of the French catalogues. 
This and the two following varieties were produced from 
seed, by Mr. Press, of Hornsey, England ; and made their 
first appearance about 1827. They are the offspring of the 
semi-double red, crossed by the single white, and were all 
contained in the same capsule. The flower is of medium 
size, the formation like the pompone, but more compact and 
beautiful. It is of a light blush or flesh color, thickly striped 
and spotted with pink ; the appearance not unlike what it 
would be were it sprinkled with red ink. The plant is of 
free growth, the foliage a very dark green, blooms freely, 
and seldom if ever produces a bad or inferior flower. 

26. Camdllia japdnica eclipsis. Chandler Sf BootKs Illus. 

Press's Eclipse. 

Regina gallicarum of the French. 

Splendida of some collections. 
The formation and style of this flower is much like the 
foregoing, except that the ground color of this is a pure 
white, and faintly striped, but not so much spotted with 
pink. It is a free grower, but not so free a bloomer as punc- 
tita. The foliage is of a pale yellowish green, and by this is 
easily distinguished from most other varieties. 
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27. Cam^ll/a jap6nica Hdsa mtindi. LoudorCs Hort. Brit. 

Rose of the World. 
Venusta of some collections. 
The foliage of iidsa mdndi is similar to punctdrta, its twin 
brother, the colors of the flower being the same, but more 
blended and indistinct ; the size smaller, and the form not so 
good. It has one or two rows of guard petals and a waratah 
centre. It is, however, a desirable kind. 

28. Camellia jap6nica Elphinstdn/. Chand, 8r BootVs III. 
This English seedling was raised by Mr. Joseph Knight, 

King's Road, Chelsea, England, some years since. The 
habit of the plant is erect and thrifty, the foliage thin, flex- 
ible, dark green, and shining. The flower is of a rosy 
crimson color, and blotched with white, bearing a strong re- 
semblance to C. Chandleri, and quite as beautiful. 

29. Camellia jap6nica, anemonefldra 41ba. C/um. Sf BooUCs R. 

White WaraicJi Camellia. 

This camellia is another of the seedlings produced by the 
Messrs. Chandler. Its parent was Pompbnia, and which it 
resembles, both in color and form. The flower is, however, 
larger, and usually with one or more lines or splashes of pink, 
and has sometimes a whole petal of the same color. The 
foliage is very dark and shining, regularly recurved, deeply 
veined, and bears a strong resemblance to the celebrated 
C. Colvdiu. 

Yours, M. P. Wilder. 

Dorchester^ Jan. 1836. 

(7b be continued.) 



Art. IV. Descriptive Notice of J. W. Knevels, Esq.^s, Collec- 
tion of Exotic Plants at Newburgh^ N. Y. IBy A. J. D. 

The truly superb collection, now in possession of this 
gentleman, is the largest amateur collection in the State of 
New York, and, considered with regard to its richness in 
tropical plants and the individual beauty of many of its spe- 
cmens, we do not hesitate to pronounce it unsurpassed in 
the Union. All the fine exotics formerly belonging to J. B. 
Smith, Esq., of Philadelphia, and noticed in this Magazine 
(Vol. I, p. 165,) were purchased by Mr. Knevels, and form 
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the mass of the collection now at Newbnrgh; but it has also 
been enriched with a great namber of the choicest and rar- 
est specimens, in addition, from the different gardens and 
nurseries in this and other States. Some idea may be form- 
ed of the ardor and enthusiasm of Mr. Knevels as an ama- 
teur, when we mention that the whole of these plants have 
been selected and transported here under his own direction 
during the short space of the past five months. The large 
structures which now contain tliem, have also been built 
since the first of September, and recollecting this, we were 
certainly much surprised and delighted to find the plants 
now (Feb. 1st) in such a very vigorous and healthy state. 

The first house we entered, thirty feet in length, was, 
with the exception of a small stage in front, devoted en- 
tirely to a very rich collection of camellias. About eight 
hundred plants, of different sizes, from small newly inarched 
ones nearest the walk, to trees of eight or nine feet in height, 
at the top of the stage, exhibited a dense mass of dark green 
fohage, already enriched by many splendid flowers, and 
showing a great quantity of buds. Three or four superb 
plants of the double white, eight feet in height, very hand- 
somely formed, and well clothed with foliage, were loaded 
with bloom. We noticed an individual with flowers almost 
yellow, which was labelled &lba lutdscens. It is, we believe, 
the l&teo-&lba of the English catalogues. Lady Hume's 
blush and the rosy poeoniflora were also blooming in profu- 
sion, on very large plants, each of which showed more than 
fifty expanded flowers. Mr. Knevels also pointed out to us 
a specimen marked pcdonifldra &lba, which he thought differ- 
ent from pompone-OAbei [?,] of which a plant was opening 
many of its fine white nowers, marked with narrow pencil- 
ings of crimson. C. cras8in(3rvis was in full bloom. It is 
much like the anemonefldra, but the flowers continue in 
beauty much longer. C. W6odsi was swelling several very 
large buds. C. sangufnea, though single, is, to our taste, a 
very splendid camellia: some flowers were open here, and 
the intense rich crimson of the petals, contrasting with the 
bright golden color of the stamens, was very striking. 
There are about one hundred and fifty fine kinds in the collec- 
tion, among which we noticed the following choice ones, 
many of which will flower the present winter. C. reticule 
ta, ColvilhY, exfmia, specidsa, imbric^ta, spldndens, pulch^rri- 
ma, rdsea, Wiltfim", F^irlea, Llndbria, Gray's eclipse and invin- 
cible. There are also a large number of the finest varieties, 
imported from France, many of which have not yet produc- 
ed flowers. But the most attractive camellia, to our eyes, 
was a beautiful seedlings the first flower of which had just 
fully expanded. Though not so large, it was very similar, 
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in the form and arrangement of its petals, to C. imbric^ta, 
while the color was the most exquisite rose, something 
similar, but more delicate and beautiful, than C. fnyrtifdlia. 
The foliage is also large and fine, and this charming new 
variety will be prized as a valuable addition to this splendid 
genus of plants. There are a number of very promising 
seedlings, and we were shown the drawing of a superb one, 
which flowered last winter while the plant was in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As we were passing out, we observed a beautiful green tea, 
six or seven feet high, a tree which we have no doubt will, 
in time, become perfectly naturalized in the Southern States, 
though we fear it will be a longer period before the low 
price of labor in this country will enable us to compete prof- 
itably with the Chinese, in the preparation of its leaves for 
market. 

Leaving this structure, we next proceeded to the green- 
house, which includes the half of another building, the re- 
maining part of the range being occupied with hot-house 
plants. We were immediately struck with the great profu- 
sion of fruit of the orange tribe with which the trees were 
loaded. A number of these trees were the largest and finest 
specimens we have seen in the country. They once formed 
part of the collection of Mr. Hamilton, near Philadelphia, 
the most celebrated in the States immediately after the rev- 
olution, and some of them are of great age, but nevertheless 
continue in the most vigorous and fruituil state. We ob- 
served two large trees of the shaddock, and a fine one of 
the citron, bearing their large and showy fruit. Mr. Knev- 
els directed our attention to a seedling tree full of fruit, 
which, he stated, was raised by Mr. Smith from a seed of 
the lime. It had the appearance of the lemon, though the 
skin was rather darker colored and more rugose than the 
common variety of that species ; on tasting it, however, we 
found it to be decidedly a lemon. If this tree therefore was 
raised from seed of the lime, which we have every reason 
to believe, it goes to prove, as some botanists have long as- 
serted, that the lime is not a distinct species, as is gener- 
ally believed, but only a variety of the lemon. (Citrus lim- 
dnium.) A tree of the Mandarin orange (C n6bilis,) was 
plentifully laden with the very pretty fruit of that species. 
We noticed also a small tree of the variety, called by the 
French the Bouquet orange. The flowers and fruit are 
borne in clusters. The latter are quite singular in their ap- 
pearance and grow sessile upon the branches. Among oth- 
er varieties we also remarked the finger orange, the curious 
fruit of which resembles a hand with the fingers spread 
open; but the partially grown oranges had fallen during 
transportation hither. 
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By the side of one of the columns was growing a plant of 
Eucalyptus sallgna; ten or twelve feet high, (which we had 
before seen ornamenting Col. Carr's large green-house in the 
Bartram Botanic Garden, Pa.) It has produced flowers the 
present season, and the pendent branches, the leaves of which 
have a pccuHar fragrance, have an effect; in a large speci- 
men, very similar to those of the weeping willow. The Japan 
loquat had numerous clusters of ripening fruit. Large plants 
of the crimson and white corroUsed iihododendron arbdreum, 
will be profusely covered with bloom towards spring. There 
is a fine plant or two, among other species, of JS. hybridum, 
which is a v^ry superb sort. Metrosiddros lanceol^ta var. 
semperfidrens, and Sparm&nnia afric^na, were in blossom. 
Several acacias, both here and in the hot-house, were full of 
buds. That pretty, free flowering plant, L\num trigynum, was 
covered with yellow flowers, and we observed some seedling 
Chinese primroses of both colors, with fringed edges. We 
were delighted to find this species breaking out into a new 
variety, because we have no doubt that, by impregnation 
with the other richer colored species of the same genus, 
some beautiful hybrids may be produced, retaining all the 
delicate and ever blooming habits of iheir parent. Several 
Oxalfdea3 were in blossom, and we observed a great quantity 
of ixias, wachendorfias, lachenalias, G^ladidli and other Cape 
bulbs shooting up vigorously, and some of them beginning to 
produce spikes of flowers. 

Opening the door of the hot-house, we were strongly im- 
pressed with the magnificence of the different /^a/m^, which here 
tower above the rest of their neighbors. Directly before us 
was a noble specimen of the great Tallipot palm of Ceylon, 
(Corypha umbracullfera,) the leaves or fronds of which, in- 
cluding the petioles, were seven or eiglit feet in length. The 
superb fan-like foliage, and tout ensetnble of this plant, give it, 
in our estimation, that preeminence among its congeners, which 
its name, «ogt/^7, would seem to imply. There was an 
equally remarkable specimen of Laldnia bourb6nica (the 
Bourbon palm,) and very splendid plants of Oreod6xm rdgia, 
PhoB^nix daclylffera (the date palm,) and Cdcos nucffera (the 
cocoa nut.) From amidst a number of smaller palms, we 
noticed Thrinax parvifldra, and elegans; [?] and two or three 
species of Acrocoma. 

Nearly related to the palms in appearance, if not in struc- 
ture, is the natural order CycSklecB. Of this we observed 
four very striking plants of the Japanese sago palm. (Cycas 
revol&ta) the stems of two of which, measured each nearly 
three feet in circumference, with fronds at the summit pro- 
portionally large. We never look at a large specimen of 
this truly fine plant, without calling to mind the columns of 
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some of the ancient Egyptian temples, which the symmetrical 
trunk seems to us to resemble, while the regular and archi- 
tectural-like fronds at the top, may not unaptly be compared 
to some of the sculptured capitals of those columns. Still 
rarer was an elegant plant of Cycas circinilis, the foliage 
of which is of a lighter hue than the former, and those very 
singular vegetables, Z^mia h6rrida and cycadifdlia. 

We believe that Mr. Knevels is rather a botanical, than a 
floral amateur ; and we are gratified to observe it, because, 
though a less common, it is, in our opinion, a more refined, 
as it is a more scientific taste. Where there will be one in- 
dividual who will possess sufficient knowledge to appreciate 
and cultivate the palms, and their rarer tribes of vegetation, 
there will be fifty who can admire and enjoy a beautiful bed 
of tulips, or a handsome collection of camellias. Notwith- 
standing this, we believe that a person who appreciates the 
majestic beauty of a fine palm, derives more satisfaction 
from the contemplation of that object, than from four times 
the space which it would occupy in the hot-house, if filled 
with more gaudy blossoming, more common and more epkem* 
erat beauties. 

Hoitzia coccfnea, with a profusion of scarlet, and Justfcia 
specidsa with purple flowers, have been blossoming abun- 
dantly all winter. There is a great quantity of AmaryllWe^ 
here, but only A. venosa was in bloom in the hot-house. 
Crmum am&bile, however, one of the largest of the tribe, 
has thrown up a huge flower stem of the length, and nearly 
the thickness of a man's arm, upon the extremity of which, 
the immense buds were swelling into bloom. It is astonish- 
ing how much this plant will bloom in a season when prop- 
erly treated. Dorydnthes excelsa, a singular member of this 
order, from N. S. Wales, has attained considerable size. 
We believe it is yet very rare in this country. 

Di^nilla cseriilea showed a cluster of blossoms, and Pour- 
r^ttia (Brd;nthos, a bromeliceous plant, had just expanded 
a spike of pretty deep purple flowers. The scarlet bracteees 
of £uph6rbia Poins^tln, were also very showy among the 
green foliage. Strelflzm reginse, was full of buds, and we 
observed S. ovd.ta and S. juncea, the curious long rush-like 
leaves of which, growing upon a plant four or five feet high, 
attracted our attention. Two noble plants of Urania speci- 
dsa, and a large tree — the largest in the country — of Dillenia 
specidsa, formerly in the possession of M. D'Arras, of Phila- 
delphia, and for which we have understood fifteen guineas 
have been offered and refused, were very striking ornaments 
of a portion of the stage. The latter tree has never yet 
bloomed in America, but we may possibly soon anticipate 
flowers from this specimen. Astrapce'a WalHchu is also of 
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large size here, and we observed a plant of that splendid 
Madagascar shrub, figured in the Botanical Magazine, Poin- 
cidna rc^gia. 

Among the C4cli we noticed C. grandifldrus covering thirty 
feet of the back wall of one of the houses. A new species, 
Echinoc&ctus Eyric^sn, [noticed Vol. I, p. 378,] was also 
shown ns. It is said to blossom like the night-blooming cere- 
us, opening its delicately scented white flowers, six inches in 
length, in the evening. It is quite rare, and was received 
from France. There is a specimen here of the Hottentot's- 
bread, (Testudin^ria eleph&ntipes.) Its large fleshy roots 
look nearly twice the size of a man's head, — a grotesque ap- 
pearance among the more succulent and verdant plants. 
The inner part of the root is sometimes made use of as a 
bread-stufl* in South Africa. 

Plumidria &lba and rilbra, JPicus bengal^nsis, and the cam- 
phor tree, (Zraurus camphora,) have attained a large size in 
this collection. The latter showed flowers upon a plant ten 
^ feet high. There is also a specimen fifteen or sixteen feet in 

V height of CaroKnea princeps, a member of that noble family, 

the Bomb^esB. Coffse^a ar&bica was full of berries, and 
among a great number of tropical fruits, to which Mr. Knev- 
els appears very much attached, we noted the bread-fruit 
tree (Artocdrpus integrifdlia,) the Alligator pear (Laiirus 
persea,) il^chras sapdta, EuphSria Lftchi, Jambdsa vulgaris, 
and the diflerent psidiums, among which was a tall fruiting 
plant of P. C^iileydnum. Catlley's guava is a very fine 
fruit : we tasted some delicious ones ripened in the houses 
of Dr. Hosack, at Hyde Park, the past season, which had 
attained their flavor very perfectly. It is so easily grown 
that we do not hesitate to recommend it to all lovers of trop- 
ical fruits as a delicate addition to the dessert. Plcus rd- 
pens, departing from the usual habits of the genus, was 
creeping up the back wall, attaching itself firmly in the same 
manner as the trumpet creeper. There are many others of 
the genus here, of large size, of which we recollect F. religd- 
sa, populnea, corikcea and eldstica. The latter, commonly 
known as the India rubber, is the very fine tree which many 
of your readers may have formerly seen decorating the con- 
servatory of the Messrs. Thorburn, New York. 

DracsD^na ferrea, margin^ta, austriilis and fr(\grans are in a 
flourishing state in this house. D. ferrea (the purple dragon 
plant,) had thrown up a flowering stem. This genus is inter- 
esting to us as having given rise, through the observations 
made upon its growth by Du Petit Thouars, in the Isle of 
France, (where it is planted for hedges,) to the ingenious 
theory, developed by that celebrated botanist, of the forma* 
tian of wood by the roots of the buds, which h» considered as 
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distinct individuals, each rooUng in the parent trunk, and 
forming, by its elongation upwards, new branches, and down- 
wards, wood and bark. 

Mr. Knevels's garden is yet new, and, being situated im- 
mediately in the suburbs of the village, is comparatively limit- 
ed in its extent; but we anticipate every thing from the 
knowledge and experience of his excellent German gardener 
that can be effected by industry and intelligence, aided by the 
personal taste of his employer. A. J. D. 



Art. rV. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural ami Botanical Magazines ; with some 
Account of those which it would desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botamccd Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and Shmb- 
berj. Each number containing eight figures of Plants and Shrubs. 
In monthly numbers, 4s. colored, 3s. plain. Edited by John Lindley, 
Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of London. 

Curtis^s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, containing 
eight plates. In montlily numbers^ 35. 6^. colored, 35. plsdn. Itklited 
by mlliam Jackson Hooker, L. L. D., F. R. A., and L. S., Rc^us 
IVofessor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous, Monop^talous, Plants* 
XXII. Berb^ridesB. 

fPIMrOIUM 
dlphyllam Loddi^e** Bot. Cab., t. ia58. Twin-leaved Epimedlum. A low growing plant : 
flowering early In the spring ; color of the llowen white ; a natlTa of Japan } IntroduceQ 
In 1834. Bot. Mag., t. 3448. 

A " rare plant," which flowered in the Botanic garden at 
Edinburgh, in 1834. The growth is extremely slender. 
The flowers appear in terminal racemes, expanding very ir- 
regularly, and numbering from three to six, on each. It was 

introduced from Berlin, in 1834. {Bot. Mag.y Nov.) 

• 

XXXII. Ternstromx^cey^. . 

CAME'LLf^. 

C. jap<5nica Slogans is now in splendid bloom in our col* 
lection ; the flower measures four and a half inches across. 
We have never seen but one other flower of this superb 
variety, in this vicinity, and this was from the collection of 
Mr. Wilder, of Hawthorn Grove, noticed at p. 23. It flow- 
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ered with us last season, but we were then uncertain of its 
true name ; since, however, we have seen that of Mr. Wild- 
er's, we are perfectly satisfied that they are both one, and the 
same variety. C. cor&Uina is also flowering in gorgeous 
beauty; some of the petals are considerably blotched with 
white: we admire the style in which this variety expands, 
it being more like the common cabbage rose, than like any 
camellia ; the petals are not reflexed as is general with oth- 
er kinds, but are completely cup-shaped, and the flowers 
open at once, to the centre, exposing a few brilliant yel- 
low anthers, which contrast admirably with the deep coral 
color of the handsomely formed petals. C. exfmia, of the 
French catalogues, and C. ^legans of the English are now in 
bloom at our garden : we noticed them at p. 23, and both 
were exhibited before the horticultural society. They were 
somewhat similar, but not sufficiently so to be considered 
synonymous. Those, however, which are in flower with 
us, convince us that they are one and the same kind. As 
it is subject to sport, undoubtedly it did, in the above case, 
which accounts for the difference. A notice of a beautiful 
new seedling, will be found in another page. 

XLVI. Cacti. 

CE*REUfl (literally « torch or taper, tranalated by the English, torch thistle ; given to theae 
plants In consequence of the opright kinds resembling tlie appearance of the tapers uaed 
In the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion.) 
triangnlAris Linn. Sp. PL 666; Jaeq. Amer.^ 152; Hmoorth SynopHa, 100; DeeandoUe Prod. 
Triangular Torch-Thistle. A stoye plant (?) ; flowen white ; a native of Mexico. Bot. 
R^., 1. 1807. 

This is a rather common species, cultivated in our gardens 
under the name of C&ctus triangularis ; but we have never 
seen a flower of it, and we infer, from what Dr. Lindlev 
states, that it has never blossomed here, as in England, 
where it was introduced many years ago/ it flowers so rare- 
ly that it ^'has never been represented from an European 
specimen" till the present time. This painting was taken 
from a flower which opened on a plant that had been grown 
upwards of fifteen years, in the collection of Sir George 
Staunton, Bart., at Leigh Park, near Havant, in September, 
1834. Two flowers only were perfected : one of them was 
sent to London by coach immediately after it opened, and 
from it the drawing was made. It is said to have the largest 
flower of all the species, not even excepting the conunon 
night-blowing cereus. Dr. Lindley describes it as a " beauti- 
ful object, its petals of the most dazzling whiteness, the efiect 
of which was greatly heightened by the dense mass of yel- 
low stamens occupying the centre, and by the border of olive 
green sepals, on which the petals reposed." We hope to see 
it flower in our gardens. {Bot. Reg.j Nov.) 
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XL VII. Onagrdrue. 

VV'CUBIA. 

In Loudon's Magazine for November, a correspondent 
gives some information respecting some species of this genus. 
F. c6nica, gr^ilis, tendlla, virgii^ta, and many other varieties, 
it is stated, may be originated by fertilizing the stigmas of 
coccfnea with the pollen of arbor^ens. All the Chilian 
species or varieties, will intermix with arbor^scens. But 
what is very singular, arbor^Sscens will not intermix with 
their pollen. F. excortic^ta crossed with either conica or 
[lobdsa will produce fac-similes of F. discolor (page 59.) 

sedlings thus produced, it is said, will not flower untill the 
second or third year. 

F. longifldra is now called the " long-legged imposter," by 
the imposition which some persons have tried to practise 
upon the public with this species. " Longepedunculkta," it 
is said, would have been a better, and a " less roguish," 
name. The writer states, for the information of those who 
are engaged in hybridizing plants, that, " the poli£n of most 
(perhaps all) plants is capable of maintaining' its fertilizing' prop' 
erties for an indefinite space of time" It should be kept from 
moisture, and in a temperature above the freezing point (32°.) 

LX. Protekcesd, 

ISOPO'GON R, Brown, 
■pothul&tas R. Brown var. Hne&ria Hooker. Linear-leaved Iiopogon. A green house shtub \ 
growing about two feet high} flowem pale purple; appearing in the tpriug*, readily propa- 
gated by cuttings; a native of King George^i Sound; Introduced in 1880. Bot. Mag., t. 3450. 

This is a beautiful species of Isopogon, and although not 
so handsome as I. Louddni is " deserving a place in every 
choice collection." Its growth is rather irregular. Leaves 
numerous, linear spathulate, thick, dark green. The flow- 
ers are disposed in numerous heads on the extreme points 
of the lateral branches, which the plant throws out in abun- 
dance. Flowers pale purple, in solitary sessile heads, thick- 
ly surrounded with leaves : it is a free bloomer. When this 
tribe shall be more appreciated in this country, it will be 
deemed a fine addition. Discovered by Mr. Baxter, in 1829. 
(Bot. Mag. J Nov.) 

LXXIII. "RosdcecB. 

CKkTM'GVS. 
DouglAai Lindleyi C. punct&ta var. breviapina Douglas in Hook FL Bor, Am. Mr. Doug- 
las** Thorn. A hardy small tree, with white flowers ; appearing in May ; a native of 
north-west America. Bot. Reg., 1. 18 lu. 

A neat and beautiful species, which Dr. Lindley believes 
" to be essentially different from all the published species of 
this genus." The whole of the synonymy, are, however, in 
great confusion, from the want of some monographer, and it 
is not certain, but this may have appeared in print under 
some other name. Mr. Douglas, who discovered it in 
north-west America, considered it only a variety of punctiita. 
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but it is quite difTerent C macrdntha of the gardens. 
Dr. Lindley states, may not be specifically distinct. It is 
' a fine addition to the species, which now, with the varieties, 
amount to nearly sixty, and should be in every garden. 
The flowers appear in a cyme of medium size, and are very 
showy. The young shoots have a deep tinge of purple.^ 
(Bot. jR^., Nov.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
CLXXII. Yacdnice. 

rACCI'NIUM. 
eanad^nae RicKardBon. Cnnndian Whortleberry. A hardy dwarf ahrab, with white flow-- 
en, tiuged with pink; appearint; in Miiy; a native of North America. BoL Maf., t. SMS. 

The plants from which this specimen was taken, were 
raised from seeds sent over by Mr. Drummond, during the 
second expedition of Capt. Sir John Franklin ; they prove 
identical with the F*. canadinse of D. Richardson, who first 
discovered it, during Franklin's first expedition to this coun* 
try : it is ornamental with its rosy white blossoms ; and when 
a taste for planting arboretums shall be general in this 
country, this, as also all the other species, will be sought for* 
{BoL Mag.^ Nov.) 

myrtllloldea Miehx, V. angnstifdltam Alton Hort. Kew. Flask-flowered Whortleberry. A 
hardy ahrab ; growing a foot high *, flower* white, tinged with red j appearing in Hay f m 
native of North America. Bot. Mag., t. 3447. 

A singular and rather ornamental species, extending in its 
geographical distribution from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean. It was first discovered by Michaux, in Canada, and 
subsequently by Mr. Mcnzies, on the North- West coast, by 
Mr. Douglas on the west side of the Rocky mountains, and 
lastly by the lamented Mr. Drummond on the Rocky moun- 
tains, lat. 62^, who introduced it to England. The flowers 
resemble somewhat in shape, JSrica &rdens, and are described 
as globose-urceolate. The fruit is highly esteemed. i^BoL 
Mag. J Nov.) 

CLVII. Begonii^eiBR. 

BEOaN/^ 

heracleifdlia Schleeht et Chfttn. Cow-parsnlp-leaved Begonia. A itOTe perennial (f); grow* 
ing two (f ) feet high : flowers pink : appearing in April and May s a native of llexlco. 
Bof. Mag., t. MM. 

A splendid species of the Begdnm. The leaves are seven 
inches across, and palmate. Bracteses in opposite pairs; 
flowers rose color. The panicle bears both male and female 
flowers, and from the number has an imposing appearance. 
It was discovered in Xalapa, and has been introduced to 
English gardens, by Mr. Otto of BerUn. {BoL Mag.y Nov.) 

CLXXV. LobeliiLcese. 

TtPPA Q, Don (the name Topa it applied by the Indiana of ChlH to ■ epedea of thia genos.) 

This is a new genus, constituted by Mr. G. Don, irom 
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species which have heretofore been considered as belonging 
to Lobelia. The following are the characteristics of the 
genus Tiipa : " calyx top-shaped five-toothed ; corollas tube 
slit lengthwise on the upper side ; the limb directed to one 
side, five parted. Stamens monadelphous. Anthers cohe- 
rent, the front two with a tuft of hairs at the tip. Stigma 
bearded beneath, of two lobes: capsule half superior, two- 
celled, many seeded, opening at the tip. Seeds elliptic, con- 
cave, smooth." The species heretofore known as LobeUa 
Tapa L. Bot. Mag., 2550, is now T. Fenillse^i G. Don. 

CCVII. PrimuldcecB. 

PRI'MULA 

sibiricm DOT. Intttgenimft Jacquin P. rotmidifdlia Pall. P. IntenDidla l>bebour. Entire- 
leaved Siberian Primrose. A green-houce plant \ crowing about a Tool high *, color of the 
flowers reddish lilac} appearing in March and April; Introduced in 1882. Boi.Mag., t. 3445. 

" A native of marshes among the Altai Mountains. Plants 
were received at the Edinburgh Botanic Garden from Mr. 
Goldie of Ayr, in 1832, and flowered freely in the cold frame 
and green-house in March and April, 1832. The plate rep- 
resents the scapes (or flower stems,) each terminated with 
an umbel of reddish lilac blossoms, from three to five in 
each. {Bot. Mag.^ Nov.) 

CCXI. Scrophtdarinecs. 

CALCEOLA'RIA. 

In Paxton's Magazine of Botany for November, is figured 
C. corymbdsa var. Jupiter. It is one of the splendid kinds 
raised by the Messrs. Young, of the Epsom Nursery ; and 
should be in every collection of plants. But as this tribe is 
so diflicult to import, we fear it will be long before we shall 
be gratified with a display of the most rare and beautiful 
hybrids. This variety is herbaceous. The corollas are 
deep brown, inclining to crimson, with a yellow border. 

CCXIII. SoldncB. 

PBTU'NIA. 

A species named linearis Herbert's MS.^ is figured in the 
above work for November. It is the Salpigl6ssis linearis 
Hooker and Nieremb^rgia intermddia Graham and D. Don. 
It is a native of Buenos Ayres, where it was discovered in 
1832, The foliage of the plant is very graceful, and the 
flowers, which resemble in shape P. riolicea, though small- 
er, are of a rich crimson purple, with an orange colored 
centre. It is a jprofuse flowerer, and a valuable addition. 
We received seeds for this species last year, but they proved 
only a common species of Nicoti^na. 

CCXXI. Labidlce. 

GARDOaUfA 
Gililfistt OrakamQ. chlUn^n Bentham, 1>r. Oil1ie*i Gardoqula. A hardy, half ahmbby, 
herbaceous plant ; growing about a foot high; color of the flowem pale purple; appear- 
ing from June to September; propagated by cottingn; a native of Chili. Bot.Reg.,t.l812. 

A ^^ neat little " plant, with small, oblong linear foliage, 
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and small, pale purple flowers. It requires protection dur- 
ing winter. A pretty species, but not showy enough to meet 
general cultivation. {BoL Reff., Nov.) 

CCXXXI. HpdrophylledcecB, 

EUTO^OA 
Tiscidn Bentkam MSB. Clammy Eotoca. A hnrdjr annuKl; growing two (?) feet high} 
flowen deep blae*, appearing all the fall*, propagated by aeeda; a native of California. 
Boi. Reg., t. 1608. 

The E. multifldra, though not of much beauty, has been 
grown in our gardens. This species is somewhat handsome- 
er : but the appearance of the plant is " coarse and weedy." 
Its only recommendation seems to be its value for boquets; 
as it is stated that it will '^ go on growing and flowering in 
water for two or three weeks after being gathered." The 
leaves and stems are covered with a viscid surface. Discov- 
ered by the late Mr. Douglas. {BoL Reg.y Nov.) 

MONOCOTYLBDONOUS PlaNTS. 

CCXL. Orchidea. 

The most beautiful figured in November, are Vanda tSres ; 
MaxilhVia cristiUa, and Epiddndrum fr^ans. 



Art. VI. Calls at Gardens and Nurseries, 

Ilavthom Grove, Dorchester , M. P, Wilder, Esq. — Feb. ISth. — Since 
our last viidt to this interesting place, numerous improvements have been 
made, most of 'which our readers are ah'eady informed, and among 
others the new and splendid conservatory or camellia house and stove. 
The range is upwards of eighty feet long, and is now nearly filled with 
fine specimens of plants. We need not mention the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Wilder enters into the pursuit of gardening, as the many 
fiiie things which he has from time to time exhibited, and of which notices 
will be found in our reports, are sufficient to convince any one, that, as 
an amateur, he stands among the first in our vicinity. We wish many 
other gentlemen, who have ample mean& woidd follow his example : they 
will find tlie pleasure derived firom an mterest in ^rdening, as lasting 
88 that from any other source whatever, and our vicinity would boast 
of finer gardens than can be found in the Union. When it is recol- 
lected that such a collection as Mr. W^ilder's did not exist here five years 
ago, it certainly goes far to encoura^ others to proceed, as thcv here 
see what has been done in so short a tmie, by taste accompianied with zeal 
andperseverancc. 

The arrangements of the house have been mostly completed, and the 
plants nearly all arranged. The lateness of the season when the work 
was commenced prevented this imtill the present. Mr. Wilder has also 
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yoBaeaeed HmBelf of a gaidener : the number of his planta, and the extent 
to which he has increased the collection, required too much at his hands 
alone. We therefore anticipate^ that, with his additional labor the plants 
will be kept in the highest perfection of health and growth. 

Entering the first compartment, twenty-eight feet in length, which is 
devoted to the caltiTation of stove plants, and which contains a stage 
against .the back wall, and a pit between the middle and fi:t)nt walk, we 
were struck with the admirable arrangement />f the house and conserva- 
toiy, which is constructed so that the whole may be seen at one view, 
upon openins the door. But as we shall, in a fiiture number, by the p&> 
mission and kindnesB of Mr. Wilder, give a complete desciiption of the 
house, and as we now have but little space, we defer any remarks in re- 
eard to it. Among the orchideous plants, which are looking in fine 
health, are several species of oneidiums fix>m Bio Janiero. £ul6phia Mao- 
kayofia, that splendid species figured in the Bot. Renter, is ajso throw- 
ing up new leaves. Cypripcdium insignis, of which tnere is a veir 
soniall plant, is also flourishing. The treatment of all the Orchideo! is 
very peculiar, and few persons understand their management; until 
lately ihey have not been very generally cultivated, but as they have 
now been introduced to our collections, we sincerely hope, that they will 
be, as they deserve to, the most invitins inhabitants of the stove. We 
here saw R)bes speciosum in flower for the first time : it is a remarkablt 
fine addition to tlie genus. Although here growing in the stove, it is 
perfectly hardy, and will be turned into the open ground as soon as it ac- 
quires a little more growtli. Having been introduced but a few months, 
and being a small plant, was the reason of its being protected this winter. 
Dnum trig}nium, pretty with its large yellow flowers, and those fine an- 
nuals, Cliirkia diegans and Gilia tricolor, were profusely covered with 
their charming blossoms. Among the more rare plants, are ./^'rbutus 
canaridnsis. Fuchsia arbbrea, Edwardsia microphylla, ^chcia 8uav6olens 
and pdndula, and many otliers. A small plant of EwphoTbia Poinsdt- 
tit, was covered with showy scarlet bracteas. Busa lianksro; fl6re lii- 
teo, Lady Banks' yellow rose was full of buds, as was also the white in 
the conservatory. Two fine plants of Strclitzia reginas, with several 
buds. There is here, also, a fine plant of the magnificent Dorydnthes 
excdisa, which we hope Mr. Wilder will succeed in flowering. A lovely 
little ixia, /. grandiflora striata, had a spathe of bufl* flowers, with a 
stripe of pink, expanded. But the most interesting, to our eye, of the 
stove plants, at this time, was the grand display oi several species and 
varieties of Amaryllis, of wliich Mr. Wilder possesses upwards of a hun- 
dred species and varieties, two-thirds of whicn are some of the seedlings, 
raised by the celebrated Mr. Colvill. Those we noticed in bloom, were 
retindrva, recurviflora, platypetalon, riibro crucea and glaucdsccns; 
placentifolia, comptoniana, aiilica, tortu6sa, grandiccps, qu:idricolor, 
&axx}laycbia, Durassiana, campanuHitum, and some others with fine spikes 
of buds. By the kindness of Air. Wilder, we have been furnished with 
the following list of species and varieties which arc, with others, con- 
tained in his collection of AmaryHidca. Many of the kinds have been 
nearly, or quite lost to British gardens ; and consequently some of them 
are the only remaining ones of the once goi^geous and superb collection 
of Mr. Colvill, which, after iiis .death, was scattered throughout Eng- 
land. 

cah7)tr&ta Solandr<r^ora 

* vitt^ta equdstris 

Johnsuuit pulveruldnta 

acuminlita reginss 

aulica formosfssima 

psittadna wcrockta 
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rebcvlktft 

Belladdmia 

sapdrba 

E^ndifl6ni 
imiknia 
platypctalon 
Btriatifblia 
robuflta 
flexuflbra 
vallotti 
Basifl6ra 
multildsceiis 
finbhta 
diliita 
Bead6n/a 
Hiimeti 
mdiata 
CoMUi 
Kewbuijance 
priDccpB 
Archcri 
cnspiilbia 
stiiatiflbra 
retuK^rra 
riibro cr6oea 
afHois 
isn<^8ccns. 
glaucdscens 
macnintha 
lUbida striatif oCa 
placentifolia 
iiuckleycma 
conc/nna 
comptonyuia 
Durassi^ma 
rodoldnta 



liladna 

platypdtala 

muUbilifl 

campanulata 

quadrioolor 

purpurea 

spldndens 

Hairisbni 

mfxta 

vitafina 

cr6cea vitaAna 

liowduru 

Tictorijuia 

quadrolinelita 

recurvifiora 

imperiklis 

tortuosa 

refulgens 

Bardayona 

speciosa 

bHca 

rubdscens 

brazilidnsis 

Hunnemknia 

carin&ta 

tricolor 

Lambertia 

Fordu/a 

Bafliflura 

tortuliflora 

iinipi&rvula 

insfgnis 

^*t/ctera 

congestum 

ghbidiceps 

Anne Maria 



Of crinums. there are fire or six species, and also scTeral of Ner6n« 
llabrdnthus, Kc. They all look in a yigorous state, and once so, they 
frill not be neglected under Mr. Wildcr's care. 

In the conservatory or camellia house, we found every thing well ar- 
ranged and the plants in a vigorous state, llie whole collecdon com- 
prises some hundred plants, ot nearly two hundred different names, 
probablpr most of them distinct varieties, though not all. The fine dou* 
ole whites, Lady Admiral Campbell's double striped^ and other large 
specimens were covered with bloom; concliifl6ra. which last year was 
considerably blotched with white, flowered all red this season; of those 
new or recently introduced, we noticed in flower Chandlcri, cortilina, 
exunia of Chandler and BootVs Illustrations. Elphinstoni, conckta, augus- 
ta, Charles Auguste, spathul&ta, R^^ssi, Dorsdttit, diversifolia, eingle 
white striped, punctitta, Egertonto, Halesa, &c. ; anemonefl6ra striiita 
is nothing but carnation waratah; French white had been in flower, and 
we observed the faded specimen; it is somewhat similar to Welbdnkii, 
and a desirable kind. Of the English eximia we cannot speak in jus- 
tice; on a good sized plant, two blossoms were fully expanded; in shape 
they resemble the old aouble white, and in color somewhat Greville's red, 
though of a much livelier tint. Indeed the goT^geousness of the two 
flowers was remarkable, it must be in the possession of every lover of 
this chazxning family. C. mutdbilis (IVavdrai mut^bilis plenfssima in 
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French catalogues,) has a flower bud just opening; it proves to be equal 
to the description; reticulata, coIvHlii, rosacse*a, ^legans, concfnna and 
others equally fine, show prominent buds which wiU be exp|anded by the 
time our remarks appear m print. Some new and beautiful American 
seedlings have been aaded the past fall. 

Magn61ia conspicua with tluree of its strong and highly odoriferous 
blossoms expanded, was truly charming. AVhy is not this oftener seen 
in our green-houses, and indeed in our gardens ? It is perfectly hardy in 
Britain, and we doubt not would be so here, were exertions made to 
acclimatize it. No collection should be without it ; it flowers when quite 
small: those who have not green-houses, can easily preseiVe it in any 
ordinary cellar. We wish we could induce many or our friends to bear 
in mind the cultivation of this, and Wistaria consequ&^na, the most love- 
ly green-house climber known. Wliat a beautiful di^lay would the 
large clusters of the latter make, covering the back waii of the green- 
house, or conservatorv. 

Two species of GrevHlea, Bau^rii and rosmasanifblia were beautiful, 
with their singular blossoms; Corrse'a speciosa full of flowers. Besides 
the magnolia above noticed are M. fuschta, purpurea and piimila, each 
of which have flower buds. Pvehma Mouian Bdnksii rosea and pa- 
paver&cea each with buds, and plants of the former in blossom: rosea 
we have never seen : it is much finer than B^inksu. An azalea, A. fndi- 
ca punfcea, was in bloom ; it somewhat resembles hybrida, and is a large 
flower. Of Bdnksia grdndis, there is a fine specimen. The numerous 
kinds of tea roses here, are not yet in flower, but are full of buds. They 
are growing well and will open in a week or two. We feel gratified 
that Air. Wilder has preserved all the sorts, which he originally had; 
they are apt to die on unless great pains is taken with them, as their 
crowth is not so robust as* the common Chinese. We noted down but 
half of the fine things which Mr. ^Vllder pointed out to us, but we have 
no space for furtlier remarks at this time. 

At our garden, /2hododendi'on indicum var. Smithti, AzMea fhdica 
var. Smfthu of some authors, and R. arboreum var. dlta cler6nse will be 
in bloom in the course of two or three weeks ; neither of them, we be- 
lieve, have ever flowered in the country, and any of our readers who may 
be desirous of seeins these splendid varieties, will have an opportunity 
of gratifying their wishes ; the former is full of buds^ and the latter will 
expand four or five umbels of flowers. R. chinbnsis will also be in bloom 
about the same time. R, p6nticum [ Azklea ponticum] var. ^ba, tricol- 
or, ne plus ultra, hybrida pallida, ana many others of the same species, 
will also bloom in the course of the spring. This magnificent tribe is 
easy of cultivation, and numerous new kinds are raised from seed every 
season by English amateurs and nurserymen, llie generic name Rho- 
dcndron is now adopted for all the species of Az&lea. 

Fine plants in flower in the Green-houses of the Botanic GardenSi 
Cambridge, Feb. 13, 1834. (Mr. Wm. Carter, Gardener.) 

^dicia deciirrens, in great exuberance of flowers. 

.^dicia falckta. 

Hakea gibb6sa, exceedingly pretty, and in great profusioo. 

iSaxifHiga ligulkris. 

Cyclamen coum, two varieties. 

iScilla amffi'na. 
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Art. 1. The Gardener* s Magazine and Register of Rural 
and Domestic Improvements. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, 
F. L. S., H. S., &c. In Monthly Numbers, 8vo., Is. 6d. 
each. No. LXVIII, for November. 

The first article is "Notes oil Gardens in Inverness-shire," 
and is principally devoted to an account of several kinds of 
forest trees, their size, &c. 

Art. 2 contains some very judicious "Remarks on the 
Temper in which Discussions are sometimes carried on." 
The Author alludes to the practice, too general among prac- 
tical writers, of evading questions at issue, by insinuations 
and sneers, or by the introduction of irrelevant matter : 

^^Seldom, indeed, do we witness that straight-forwardness of charac- 
ter which leads a man to retract his opinions whenever he finds tiiem 
untenable, or be glad of an opportunity of stating the smallest alteration 
in his views; but often do we mark tlie exemplification of a different 
principle^ which leads a man, rather than confess a trifling error, to 
treat plam questions with evasion, and arguments with insinuations and 
assertions. To spend one's life in search of the philosopher's stone 
would scarcely he more futile than the attempts to amve at truth by dis- 
cussion with such individuals. It matters little what course you adopt; 
for &iher they cannot, or will not, see the drift of your purpose, xou 
may surround them with a fence of reasoning, to get from which, hon- 
orably, they must either confess their inability, or at once put forth su^ 
ficient energy to lay it prostrate ; which can only be effectea by bringing 
mind to bear upon mind, and augument to bear upon and confute argu- 
ment.'' 

The third article is a continuation of a series of designs 
for laying out suburban gardens, &c. 

The fourth article is on a new method of striking cuttings. 
We consider this of so much importance, that we copy it, 
accompanied with the engraving. 

^'The sketch (fig. 5) represents a new mode of striking cuttings, 
which I have proved to be far superior to the ordinary practice; anu 
which is so extremely simple, tliat I think it is likely to be adopted, as well 
by the amateur cottage matron, with her pinks and wallflowers, as by the 
professed propagater of valuable exotics. It is as follows: — ^Take a 
wide-mouthed 48-sized pot, for example, and crock it in the usual man- 
ner with broken tiles, &c.; then take a wide-moudied smaU sixty, and 
put a piece of clay in the bottom of it to stop the hole : then place it 
inside the other, on the top of the crocking, so that the brims of both pots 
may be on a level. Then fill in the space between the pots with sand, or 
other propagating soil, according to the nature of the plant about to be 

Kpagated^ and let the cuttings be inserted in the manner here shown 
. 5,) with their lower extremities against the inner pot. Plunge the 
pot in a cutting frame, or under a bell or hand-glass, in a shady place 
oat of doors, according to the nature of the cuttings and the season of the 
year ; and let the inner pot be filled and kept full of water. 
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"Die advantaged to be derived irom Uus mctliod &re numeroas, and 
must be evident even tA the casual observer; the piincipal of these are 
g the regularity of the supply of moisture, 

without any chance of laturation ; the pow- 
^ cc of examining the state of the cnltings at 
auy tinie, without injuring them, by hiling 
out the inner pot; the supeiior drainage, 
80 esaential in propa^tine, bf having 
tuch B. thio layer of soil ; the roots b^ng 
placed so near the ddea of both pots; and 
the facility mth nhich the plants, nhen 
rooted, can be parted for potting olT, by 
taking out the inner pot, and mth a com- 
mon litble-kiurc, or the like, cutting ont 
every plant with its ball, without the awk- 
ward, but often neceraary, proceas of turn- 
ing the pot upaide down to get out the 

In fie. 5, a shows the clny stopping of the j>ot; b, the drainage of 
polsbenb, or broken crocks; c, the sand or other soil in which the cutlln^ 
are inaeited; and if, the water in the inner pot." 

Art. 5, enlitled "Notices of remarkable trees growing 
near London," contains noililng of inlerest to our readers. 

The sixth article is a "list of trees with their prices, in 
the London nurseries, for planting an arboretum, on a 
comprehensive scale, with the smallest number of plants, 
^c. By the Conductor. In the introductory remarks, he 
states : 

"So many of the names in the nurserymen's catalo^es stand as thote 
of Bpedes, while, in tact, tliey are only those of varieties, or are s^ono- 
mouB, that we think we shall be rendering a service to those who intend 
plantiDg arboretums this season, by giving a list of trees, which accord' 
ing to our opinion, will comprehend almost all the species procurable in 
the London nurseries, and also some of the best and most distinct ta- 



It must not be supposed, wLilo we contend for limiting the apedea, 
that we deny the dietmctneae of many of the varieties : as well might 
wo pretend to say that all the garden varieties of the apple and pear 
were exactly the same thing as the crab, and should be neglected accord- 
ingly. All that we wish is, that varieties should not be pa^ed off as spe- 
cies; partly to simpUiy the buuness of planting arboretums, and partly to 
prevent gardeners and others from puzzhug themaelves to find specific dis- 
tinctions, when in reality, none exist. It is this rase for making species 
and parade of nice tcchiiical diatinctions, which, with many, has turned 
practical botany into ridicule. According to our ideas of a species, there 
IS none which may not be distinguished, as each, lu the seed before it ia 
■own, and in the infancy and maturity of the phmt, and at every Beason 
of the year. We are aware that this will not be agreed to by many acute 
botanists; but we shall hereafter, in the Arborelum Britannicum, explun 



ourselves at length, and trust to the common sense of our readers." 

The list is too long for insertion here, it containing about 
300 plants. It includes eight species of Magndlta, fifteen 
of maple (A^cer,) thirty-eight of Oats''gus, and about twelve 
of oak (Qu^rcus,) and many evergreen trees and shrubs. 
The cost of such, in England, of small size plants is about ^30 
sterling ; but they would cost here double or treble that sum. 
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Art. II. Report of the Committee of Arrangements of the Se- 
cond Annual Exhibition of the Columbian Horticultural So- 
ciety, June 10th and 11/A, 1835, with the Reports of the Stand- 
ing' Committees^ upon the Objects exhibited^ and those entitled to 
Premium, Pamphlet, 8vo. pp. 28, Washington City, 1835. 

This pamphlet, which we have been kindly favored with, 
is filled with a variety of interesting matter, relative to the 
objects which were presented at the annual exhibition in 
June, 1835. The reports of the committees on fruits, flow- 
ers and vegetables, are annexed, and the amount given in 
premiums exceeds two hundred dollars. We are extremely 
happy to perceive that the ladies of Washington take such 
a prominent part in the exhibition. No less than twenty- 
five contributions of various kinds of flowers were made, 
and upwards of twelve prizes carried off by them. If the 
ladies of other cities, towns and villages, were to manifest 
the same zeal, in this most innocent pursuit, we should soon 
have the gratification of beholding societies springing up in 
every part of the country, and the influence they would ex- 
ert in creating a taste for gardening, would be most wonder- 
ful. We are much pleased to notice the attention which is 
given to culinary vegetables; too little has been done by 
our horticultural societies to improve this most useful and im- 
portant branch of gardening, too important to suffer the neg- 
lect which it has hitherto received. We hope it will command 
more attention in future. 

Annexed is a list of the ofiicers and members of the society. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Insect Plant. — The following account of a most singular and extraor- 
dinaiy phenomena in Natural History, ve extract Irom a Southern pa- 
per ; for tJbe truth of the same we cannot vouch ; but it comes to us in 
such a manner, tliat we cannot hardly doubt its correctness. A figure of 
the insect plant appeared in the January number of the American Mag- 
azine, copied, it was said, from a preserved specimen. It must be a most 
flofflilar curiosity. — ^^A specimen of a natural production was shown us 
a few erenings since, that is neither fish nor flesh, beast nor bird, animal, 
vegetable nor mineral ! It was procured in Pmnouth, North Carolina, 
and brought to this city in a glass of alcohol. The thing, for it is with- 
out a name, is both entomological and vegetable. When its entomologi- 
cal nature commences, and when its vegetable character has arrived at 
Biaturity, its entomological character developes itself and its vegetable ex- 
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ifltence duappean. In other words it is alternately a bird and insect : it 
18 perhaps about one inch in length and three-fourths of an inch in cir- 
cumference. It is of a brownish color^ shaped like a wasp, destitute of 
wings, head similar to a beetle, with two antenuae or horns, has neither 
its head on either side, a short leg shaped like those of the mole, with 
broad, serrated extremities, and intended, doubtless, like those of the 
earth. It has also two posterior legs, the purpose of which sliall be 
seen. When the insect nas attained its growth, it disappears beneath 
the surface of the ground and dies. Immediately afler its death the tvt'o 
posterior legs, just spoken of, begin to sprout or vegetate. These two 
woots soon appear aboye the ea^, and the insect plant soon attains 
the height of about six inches. It puts forth branches and leaves resem- 
bling trefoil. The extremities of tlio branches bear a bud, which con- 
tains, in embr}'0, neither leaves nor flowers, but an insect! As the in- 
sect developes itself and grows^ it neither falls to the ground, or returns 
on its mother plant, but feeding on its leaves, imtil the plant is exhausted, 
when the insect returns to earth again, and again the plant shoots 
forth! 

The true nature of this insect plant or vegetable insect, we know not 
what to call it, is entirely inexplicable to us. It may be surmised that an 
insect has here associated itself with the seed of a plant, in such a man- 
ner, that they produce and mature each other. Or, it may be supposed, 
that nature has invested this specimen of existence with attributes tho 
nearest possibly assimilated to those of both the vegetable and animal 
kingdom, yet belonging not exactly to either, but entirely to both. It 
may seem to be the hinging point at which the animal kingdom merges 
into the vc^table, and the vegetable into the animal kingdom. It is cei^ 
tainly a wonderful curiosity, and we believe that it is not entirely un- 
known to naturalists, but has nevex before been publicly described. 

We understand that a gentleman in I hiladelphia of whom the spec- 
imen we saw was procured, is cultivating a quantity of them which he 
has obtained from North Carolina, for tlie purpose of furnishing the 
Museums. We hope to be able to furnish a more particular account of 
this insect vegetable hereafler. In the specimen we saw, the plant had 
grown about three inches, and the insect was yet preserved in its origi- 
nal and nearly perfect state.'' — "Tarn. Mag. 



Art. II. Foreign Notice.'t. 

Dahlia Exhibitions, — ^Tliese exhibitions were held in various parts of 
England last fall, and the beauty and splendor of the flowers were supe- 
rior to any ever before seen. We extract the following account of the 
Cambridge Florist's Society. 

''This Society had their grand autumnal show of dahlias on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 24th, in the Assembly room at the Hoop Hotel. AVe have 
witnessed many floral exhibitions here and at other places, but we never 
before beheld any thin^ approaching the beauty and masrnificence of this 
exhibition; on no previous occasion was the diahlia exhibited in so high 
a state of excellence. We may expect to see great additions made to the 
colors and varieties of this very beautiful flower, but we much doubt if 
ever the grand stand of prize flowers displayed on this occasion will be 
surpassed in size or qualit}* by that of any future show. The task of 
decorating the room was entnisted to Mr. Edward Catling, florist, of 
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Cambridge; and nothing could possibly exceed the happy and elegant 
taste with which every ornament was executed. The sides and ends of 
the room were beautifully decorated with evergreens, wreaths, and dah- 
lias. At the head of the grand stand was an immense orange tree, thick- 
ly studded with dahlias, to represent the fniit in its various stages of 
growth, backed by a beautiful FiichWa multifl6ra, 12 feet high, from the 
Botanic Garden. At the end of the room, was a prettily varieffated 
crown entirely composed of dahlias. But the grand atti'action of all 
was a splendid balloon, wholly formed of dsmlia-blooms, suspended 
from the ceiling, the car of wliich appeared to be illuminated, from being 
placed over a gas chandelier. This a;rial machine had a stnkinff effect, 
the flowers being arranged in stripes to represent variegated edik; and 
we were told that more than 2,300 dahlias were required to complete 
the balloon, exclusive of the car, from which two fla^ were pendant.^ 
The afternoon show was attended by a numerous and respectable com- 
pany ; but the evening exhibition was crowded beyond all fonner prece- 
dent, owing to its being on tlie eve of the horse-fair, which gave die 
neighboring country people an opportunity of witnessing the maest diih 
play of dahlias ever seen in Cambridge. Upwards of 700 wellrdressed 
persons were in the room at one time, and nom eight to half past nine 
o'clock the number amounted to little, if any^ short of 3,000 persons, all 
with happy countenances, highly delighted with the fairy scene; added 
to which were the musical strains of the Cambridge Military Band, who 
played several new and difficult pieces, with a precision and taste that 
would have done credit to veteran performers. After the ladies had 
withdrawn, more than 200 members and their fiiends sat down, with the 
splendid flowers before them, and enjoyed the scene with music, song, 
and toast. 

We have prepared some account of the best dahlias which gained 
prizes, which will appear in our next. — Conds. 



Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

Madura auranCtdca. — ^We have received from some of our correspond- 
ents more information respecting this plant. From this we are con- 
vinced that it is a dicecious plant, and that Mr. Nuttall was rif^t in 
placing it in Dioe'cia ietrdndna. One of our correspondents writes as 
follows : — '^The lirlaclura is unquestionably, a dioecious plant. I have 
both the male and female growing on my grounds, which have flowered 
freely for several years. It belongs, as stated by Mr. Nuttall, to the or- 
der tetrandria, but I am unable to describe, from memory, the staminate 
flowers accurately at this time, further than to say they are very small 
and white, and depend in loose racemes from the ax^ of the leaves. 
The pistillate plant is a year or two older, and considerably laiver than 
the staminate; and, according to my observation, I should say the latter 
was not necessary to the former, for the production of fruit or berries; 
but that it is indispensable to the fertilization of the teed. The beiry is 
composed of several hundred acini or pulpy grains, each of which should 
contain one seed. Owing, however, to the disparity in size and ace, be- 
tween the two trees, and the consequent partial fructification of me pis- 
tillate organs by the poUen of the staminate flowers, I have not noticed 
one of the berries to cont^dn more than fifty seeds, and until two or 
three years past, they perfected none.'^ The Macliira will undoubtedly 
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stand the rigors of our winters unprotected, as during the last winter not 
a single twig was injured on the plants which were standing in a situation 
where the mercury fell as low as 12^ below zero. Although this was but 
for a short time^ yet, as not even a branch was in the least hurt by the 
cold, we infer that if it was exposed to the same temperature a greater 
length of time, it would receive but little additional injury: perhaps a 

?artial damage of the young and unripened wood, made late in autumn, 
'lants, a few years since, wer^ for sale in Paris, grafted on the white 
mulberry. How would the Mbma multicaulis grow, inoculated upon 
the Macliira 1 Would it not be well for some of our nurserymen to try 
the experiment ? Plants of the Chinese mulberry are now for sale in 
our nurseries, grafted upon the white mulberry. — Conds. 

Green-houses and Forcing-hot^es.^-We understand N. Biddle, Esq. in- 
tends erecting, the coming season, a fine range of houses, in New Jersey, 
four or five hundred feet in len^h: we are happy to perceive this in- 
creasing taste for gardening. — Con&. 



Art. rV. Retrospective Criticism. 



Rural Affairs. — ^With me, your Magazine is a particular favorite. I 
read it constantly and with ^reat delight, and think it a valuable work ; 
and what augurs well for its future prosperity, is tlie fact, that it im- 
proves with every number. I have access also, to several foreign peri- 
odicals of a similar character, which I read with much interest, and 
from which I have gathered considerable information. As the ^ ^Ameri- 
can Gardener^s Magazine," purports to be a Register of useful discoveries 
and improvements in Horticulture and ^^ Rural Affairs j"*^ I have thought 
an increasing interest might be given to it by touching occafionally on a 
subject on which you have hitlierto said nothing, and which our trans- 
atlantic friends are exerting themselves to create a correct taste for, viz., 
* 'Rural Architecture." By occasionally giving plans and elevations of 
cottages, and such houses, (so de^^igncd as to produce the most happy 
and picturesque effect.) as will suit the circumstances and convenience 
of that class of people for whose benefit you are so commendably exert- 
ing yourselves, you will no doubt confer an especial favor. I hardly 
need say that these are such as occupy the middle walks of life ; for the 
indi^nt have not the means to gratify their tastes, and the wealthy have 
at £eir command the talents of those whose profession it is to design 
and plan buildings of every description. As our country increases m 
wealth and prosperity, so wll a growing taste, for rural piumtits mani- 
fest itself in our population. Every year we see individuals, who by in- 
dustry and thrift, have acquired a moderate competency, retiring to the 
pleasures of a countr)' life, ratlier than striving in the turmoil of busi- 
ness to obtain an overgrown fortune. And I imagine there are more of 
tliis class, than any otlier on your list of subscribers. I doubt not that 
yourselves, as well as many of your correspondents, have tlie ability, and 
also a willingness to communicate the desired information. lliree or 
four such plans, in the course of a year, (or volume,} together with de- 
signs for ornamental front fences, and entrance gates, and also descrip- 
tions of the best and most durable methods of preparing garden walks 
would add much to the value of your already liighly esteemed Magazine. 
Should tTiese reniju-ks be deemed worthy of your notice, they may possi- 
bly draw from the resources of some one whose eye they meet, and thereby 
confer a very acceptable favor on more than Your ObH Serv't^ CamdUa,-^ 
January 25th j 1836. 
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Most cordially do we agree with the suggestions of our much respect- 
ed correspondent; nothing but a more liberal patronage is wanting to 
enable us to do all that is desired in the above remarks ; let but this be 

S'ven, and we can assure our correspondent and all the readers of our 
[agazine, that our exertions in creating a taste for Rural Architecture 
and improvement shall be commensurate with the increased aid of our 
friends. We have already b^un a aeries of engravings representing 
some of the handsomest and most convenient green-houses in our vicin- 
ity, and sliall continue them throughout the year, so that our readers 
who wish to build such structures, will here find models from the small and 
el^ant one already described, to some of the most commodious and lofty 
wiu which many of the fine residences in the vicinity are embellished. 
We also contemplate a series of designs for gardens, beginning with 
those of a small size, of a quarter of an acre, to those, including lawns 
and pleasure grounds of several in extent. The next thing which it 
would be our desire to improve, is the architecture of cottages and farm 
buildings generally. But to do this, we must receive a more liberal sup- 
port : let our correspondent, and indeed, every subscriber procure us an 
additional one, and we can then, with pleasure, promise the fulfilment of 
all our plans. — Conds. 



Art. V. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

Saturday^. January 3Qth, — Exhibited. From S. Sweetser, flowers of 
the following varieties of camellias: — dlba pl6na, incamkta, Welbdnkit, 
pnouiflbra rosea, Pompbniaj rosea, Decanddllii, Halcs/a, Chandl^ri, 
olthaeteflbra, rubricaiilis, Henrietta (belle.) From M. F. Wilder, ca- 
mellias of difiercnt kinds : corallina, insignis, spatliuUtta, cdlla, punctkta^ 
oonchiflora, myrtifblia, dlba pldna, Wdrdii, eximia, (English A the two 
latter were exhibited now for the first time here; also, i'seonui Moutan 
var. Bdnksti and /japaveriu-ea. Fruits: From George Newhall, Dorches- 
ter, Brussels Pippin, Kaighn's Spitzemberg, and two other sorts of apples, 
names unknown. From Lemuel Crehore, Newton Lower Falls, a Russett 
apple, name unknown. From L. Thaxter, fkl^artown, Rg-nose apples. 

fteces of plate were awarded to the following gentlemen, for their 
exertions in tiie advancement of gardening, and for the exhibitions of fruit 
and flowers at the Society's room, by them : Robert Manning, William 
Kenrick, M. P. Wilder, Samuel Walker, and the Messrs. Winship. 

February 6th. — Exhibited. From S. Sweetser, Diphne odora, Kibiir- 
nnm tinus, Ferb6na chamsedrifblia, Meli^inthus m^jor, ^c&cia lophantha, 
Caldmpelis sciibra, Camellfa malifl^ra, heatlis, tea roses, &c. 

From Messrs. llovey, specimens of Isabella grapes, in a good state of 
preservation. 

February IZth. — Exhibited. Fruits : From E. M. Richards, Pomme 
d'Appi, [or Lady Apple,] Gardener's Sweeting, Sho{> apple, Cogswell, 
Wine-sap Bam, Amencan, Wine, Wells's pippin, Detroit, Nonsuch, Spice, 
a wild apple, and some others, names unknown ,* L' Echasserie, [of Boston 
and vicimty collections, but supposed the Ambrette,] and Winter Orange, 

^ " "' • '^ -rs Winter Sweet 

Spitzemberg, and 
m's Winter Sweet 

apples. From John Mackay, Boston, Mackay's Winter Sweet. From John 
Ciapp, Reading, Nonsuch, Danvers Winter Sweet, a kind named the 
eany Baldwin, but supposed Kaighn's Spitzemberg. From E. Weston, Jr., 
apples, the name unknown. 
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Art. VI. Qmncy Market. 



Roots, Tubert, ifC. 
ToUtoei : 
common. {{lUa,:: 

ci»B»,o«,)|;j;|;;-',; 

Turnip* : 

Commou. JP*'S"[fV- 
» I per baahel,. . . 

Yellow Freuch, per barrel, 
Onlous : 

I per barrel, . . . 

CommoD, < per buiheif. . . 
( per bunch, . . . 

White, per bunch, 

Beets, per bushel, 

(Jarrots, per buahel, 

Parsnips, per buMhel, 

Salsiry, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . . 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



From 

$CtB. 

1 25 
374 

1 50 
50 

1 50 

1 00 



1 



50 
62i 



Cabbages f Sa'adx, 4fe. 



Cabbages : per dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red 

Broccoli, each, 

Cauliflower, each, . . . 
•Celery, per root, .... 
Lettuce, per heaii, . . . 
Radinhes, per bunch, . 
Spinach, per peck, . . . 



Squashes and Pumpkins. 
Canada crookneck, per cwt., . 



50 
25 

1 00 

2 00 
62 

4 
6 
50 
50 
75 
12i 
10 
21) 
14 



To 

$ eta. 

1 50 
50 

1 75 
62i 

2 00 

1 75 
75 

75 
37J 

1 25 

2 25 

87i 
6 

75 
75 



12* 



75 
75 
37i^ 
37^ 
10 
6 
10 
17 



00 
00 
00 
75 
75 
25 

124 
124 
50 



5 00 ! 6 00 



Common crookneck, per cwt., 

Lima, per cwt., 

Falermt» Squash, per pound,. . 
Pumpkins, each, 

Pot and Sweet Herbs, 



Parsley, per baTf peck, 
Sage, per pound, .... 
Marjoram, per bunch,. 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 



• • ■ • 



Fruits. 

Apples, deasert : 

Common, i Pff J^T**; 

' ^ per bushel,. . . . 

Baldwin. JP®*"t*T\' 

» \ per bushel,. . . . 

Russets. 5 pel" •>«^»"re^ 

Kussets, {per bushel, 

Pears : 
St. Germain, per dozen,. . . . 

^'■"•'.iSIJSi;::::: 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Piue Apples, 

Grapes : 

Malaga, per pound, 

Cranberries, per barrel, 

per bushel, 

Oranges, 



< per hox. 



Lemons, 



l>er dozen, 

( per box, 

\ per hundred, . . . . 






Almonds, per pound. 
Filberts, per pound, 



From 


f cts. 


4 00 


4 00 
6 


124 


* 


75 


17 


6 


6 


6 


1 50 


62* 


1 75 


1 00 


1 75 


87 


none. 


4 00 


2 00 


none. 


25 


374 


8 00 


3 00 


8 50 


25 


2 00 


1 00 


6 50 


2 00 


4 00 


1 75 


12 


4 



To 

$ cts. 

5 00 

25 



00 
20 
12 
12 



75 
75 
25 
12 



2 25 
1 00 



5 00 



50 

.50 
9 00 
3 50 
3 00 
87* 
2 50 
1 25 
00 
50 
50 
OO 
14 
6 



Remarks. In our last, we remarked that the state of the market was 
dull : it has continued so up to the present time^ few sales to any ^amount 
haying been made, as is generally the case at this season. Probably one 
great cause is the severity of the weather, which has prevented shipments 
to the south and west \ another, though less, is, that the intenseness of the 
ivinter has prevented as much travelling as is usual at this season, and the 
demand of the city and vicinity is conseqjuently very small. The latter 
causCj though seemingly trifling, exerts qmte an influence in the market, 
especially of the nicer productions for the tables of the first houses. This 
is easily perceived as soon as spring commences, and {he increasing demand 
is fully equal, oftentimes, to the supply. 

Potatoes remain about the same : few, or none at all, have arrived from 
the eastward; but, as few sales have been made, the stock on hand is 
full^- adequate to the demaml. We stated in our last, that we should 
notice some new kinds, which have lately been introduced, with remarks 
respecting their comparative value. These are the Early Nonpariel. Tay- 
lor s forty-fold, and the St. Helenas. The latter has been exten^vely cul- 
tivated the past season, both at the eastward and in this vicinity ; and, from 
the excellency of those which were raised at the former place, it was an- 
ticipated tliat the^ would prove a valuable and profitable kind for our 
marketmen ; tliis idea, however, we are in fear, will not prove true ; as 
those which were pro<luced on some of the best potato land in the vicinity, 
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are far inferior to those brought from the eastward ; they are, however, 
a great yielder, and may still prove a more profitable lund than the common 
ones generally grown. The Early Nonpariel is a very early potato, and 
deserves general cultivation for an eai'ly crop ; its qualities are also good. 
Taylor^s forty-fold are vexy superior; they are a very early potato, and 
their quality superior to any that has come under our observation ; they 
^ield a great crop, though their size is not veiy lai^c ; this kind, also, 
merits universal growth by the marketer. The Perkins potato, which has 
been known about here for fotu* or five years, though a good sort, will not 
compare with this. AVe make these remarks, as we are desirous to see 
them more extensively cultivated; this we cannot expect to do, unless 
their qualities first become known. Many of our market gardeners are 
too prejudiced to adopt new sorts of vegetables for old ones, and thus 
continue to cultivate kinds, though possessing but little merit, which will 
not near so amply repay them for their labor. We know- that, in some 
instances, they may have been deceived ; but this should not inake them 
give up all further trial. 

Turnips are yet plentiful, and prices lower. Onions remain the same, 
no shipments having been efl'ected. Of cabbages, the stock is tolerably 
large, the warm weaUier of the present week ha\ang enabled those who had 
large quantities, to bring them in. Squashes, are exceedingly scarce, and 
the prices demanded are higher than we recollect to have known them for 
some years. The stock of apples is very abundant, and prices the same as 
in our last We noticed a few of the Lady apples ; they are much liked, 
and sell readily at prices higher than our quotations : we would recommend 
this kind, as deserving cultivation for its beauty, besides its good qualities, 
both of which make it a desirable market fruit. Of cranbemes, tne stock 
is getting short. Walnuts are lower. 

Yours^ M. T. 



Art. VII. Obituary Notice. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the morning of the 18th of January, George 

VauXj Esq., the worthy and highly esteemed IVesident of the Pennsylvama 

Horticultural Society. lie was much interested in horticulture and botany, 

and his loss is much regretted by the Society, who will long feel the want 

of his punctual and efficient services. — Yours , A. B.y Philaddphia. 



Art. VIII. Meteorological Notices 

FOR JANUARY. 

The weather during the month of January was very variable. Large 
quantities of snow fell and remained on the ground throughout the month. 
The winds prevailed to the north-west, and towards the latter part the cold 
was very severe. The storms were, however, ^accompanied with but fittle 
wind, and the snow consequently fell very even. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature 22^ AOf. Highest, 40^ — Lowest, 
10® below zero. 

Winds. — ^N., five days — N. E., two — S., two — S. W., five — ^W., five — 
N. W., twelve days. 

Force of the Wtnd. — Brisk, ten daj's — light, twcntj'-one days. 

Character of the Weather. — Fine, six days — ^Fair, ten days — Cloudy, 
fifteen days. 

Rainy, two day^^Snoity, eight days. 

Depth of the snow, (in inches,) 20.66. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR MARCH. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Grape vines tviU this month be bursting their eyes, when the vines 
should all be tied up straight to the wire or wood ti-eltis, with shreds of 
bass mats. If the shoots were bent down as dii'ected last month, they 
will have broken equally from the bottom to the top. Keep an equal 
temperature in the house. For further directions see vol. I, pp. 79, 119, 
159, &c. 

Strawberry plants may still be taken in the green-house for a succes- 
sion. (See Vol. I, p. 253, and the last number, p. 47.) 

Grape eyes or Cuttings for general success should be put in this 
month. 

Peach trees. Where there are several pots of peach trees in col- 
lections of iruits, as there always should, they should be put into the green- 
house this month to forward them. 

Grape vines in pots should be placed in the green-house to forward them, 
if dciured. (See Vol. I, p. 41.) 

Grape vinesj in the open air where not pruned in the fall, should be the 
latter part of the month. 

Strawberry beds should be uncovered the latter part of the month, if 
the weather is mild. (See Vol. I. p. 299, and page 50 of the present 
number.) 

Gooseoerry and Currant bushes should be pruned the latter part of the 
month. 

Scions for grafting, should be cut the present month. 

FLOWER IXEFARTMEiNT. 

Camellias still require much water, as they will begin to make their 
spring growth this month. Inarching should be performed, if it is wished to 
increase any variety. 

Creraniums will now be advancing tlieir flower buds. Give them a 
situation where they will receive tiie benefit of all the air that is ad- 
mitted. 

Calceolarias will again require repotting. Seeds should also be sown at 
this time. 

SchXzanthuses will again require new potting. Be carefiil in giving 
water. 

Auricula and polyanthus seed should be sown, if neglected last 
month. 

Hydrangeas may be propagated this month. Select last year's wood, 
which has bold and prominent buds, and the plants will bloom fireely the 
coming summer. Tiant only one cutting in a pot. 

Hyacinth and Tulip beds should be uncovered the latter part of the 
month, ii' mild. 

Ranunculuses should be planted tliis month, whore not done in the fall. 
Those beds that were planted in the fall, should be uncovered the latter part 
of the month. 

Roses slioukl be pruned this month. 

DafUias should be propagated tliis month, if a quantity are wanted to dec- 
orate the gaixien. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. On the Construction of Brick Pits for early Forcing; 
to which is added the Cultivation and Forcing of the Cucum- 
ber ; taken from Horticultural Memoranda, and exh^ting the 
State of their Progress from January until Septemher^ By 
the Conductors. 

(CMif(fiiMi/^om pag€ 81.) 
JOURNAL. 

AprU 2rf, 1832. — ^The weather to-day very fine and mild ; the 
mercury indicating 54® at one o'clock, P. M. The plants are now 
growing vigorously, and show large numbers of flowers. 

At the close of this article, in our last, we alluded to a practice 
general among gardeners, commonly termed " setting the fruit ;" 
but what is perhaps more proper, or, at least^ better understood, by 
this, is the impregnation of the pistillate flowers, or those widi 
embryo fruit, with the staramate flowers, or those erroneously 
called false blossoms. Formerly it was a practice with many per- 
sons, to pull off or destroy all the false blossoms, from the suppo- 
sition that they injured the plants, by exhausting their strength. 
This, howev^, is a bad practice ; and if pursued in early forcing, 
the cultivator would be deprived of a large quantity of fruit, and 
such as was produced, would be of inferior appearance. Some- 
times a large quantity of staminate blossoms will appear, and no 
pistillate ones ; when this is the case, they should be partiy rubbed 
off, as they are then of no use, and rather tend to keep the plants 
from pushmg out fiuitfiil runners. Cobbett states, in his Gardener, 
that die fertilizing of the pistillate blossoms is entirely useless, and 
only pursued ficon its being an old practice amcHig English gar^ 
deners. We were inclined to this opmion, until we had tried the 
experiment to our satisfaction ; but we are now well assured that, 

VOL. II. ^NO. IV. 16 
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if the blossoms are not inipregoated during the months of March 
and April, very little fruit will be obtained from the vines. In the 
spring of 1831, we had three hills of plants, one of which was in 
a much more forward state than the others; the plants having 
been obtained, when young, from a friend who had raised them 
before our bed was put into operation. They grew vigorously, 
and came into flower some time before those which we sowed our- 
selves ; the blossoms were all pistillate ones, each showing embryo 
fruit. They continued to appear for above a fortnight, without 
opening a staminate flower ; not one of the fruit swelled off, and 
we gave up the hope of seeing any, for some time, when it occur- 
red to us, that if we could procure from some person, who had 
plants in flower, a few blossoms to impregnate them, there would 
be no difficulty of their growing ; this was done, and in less than 
twenty-four hours afterwards, the fruit had swelled to double its em- 
bryo size. A few days after this, the staminate blossoms opened 
on the other plants ; but still the fruit would not swell, unless the 
blossoms were regularly impregnated. In the summer time, when 
they are grown in the open air, there is no need of the operation ; 
as bees and the free circulation of air accomplish the object ; but 
in a frame, where the sashes are opened only a few inches, during 
March and April, or earlier in the season, there is not a free circu- 
lation of air sufficient to fertilize the blossoms, and recourse must 
be had to other means. We have tried the experiment two or 
three seasons in succession, and are conduced of the truth of these 
observations. The operation is performed as follows : — ^When the 
flowers are in frill bloom, ^ivhich is generally about 9 o'clock in 
the morning,) cut off one oi the stambate ones, and cut or tear 
off all the petals, being very careful, m doing this, not to destroy 
the farina ; then, holding the pistillate blossom in the left hand, so 
as not to injure the young fruit, apply the staminate one, and giv- 
ing it a twirl once or twice, let it remain in the flower ; it is impor- 
tant that this should be done in the morning, as, in the afternoon, 
the flowers close up, and there b some danger that the operation 
will have no effect. Such flowers, with young fruit, as look weak 
and puny, should be cut off, and not be suffered to grow ; as they 
take away the strength from the others. Only one fruit should be 
allowed to grow at a joint, and when it is shaded too much by the 
leaves, they should be cut away, that it may acquire a good deep 
color ; it may also be laid upon a piece of slate or glass. 

During this month, the bed should be uncovered earlier than 
the last. Begin by uncovering it at 8 o'clock in the morning, and 
gradually earlier, so that, at the last part of the month, the covering 
may be taken off at 7 o'clock. At night, it should be covered up 
at 6 o'clock, and gradually later toward the end of the month, 
when it' may be done at 7 o'clock. On no account omit a sirigle 
night, as a sudden change in the weather, (which often happens 
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m April,) would gready injure the future health of the plants. 
Temperature of the bed, 65°, 76% IQ"" ; of the sofl, 78«. 

6th. The heat of the bed havmg decreased, fiom the last three 
or four days of cooler weather, two barrows of the old manure were 
removed, and four of fresh added. The whole was well forked up, 
and the doors closely shut. This should never be neglected ; im« 
mecbately afier the manure is thrown in, at any time, they should 
be closed, and straw or hay placed in front of them and against 
the crevices all round ; this should be kept up, as before mentioned, 
by a wide board or plank. When the straw or hay, from contin-^. 
ued wet, becomes rotten, it should be replaced by a fresh lot. 
Some of the blossoms with embryo firuit, which bad been fertilized, 
from too much moisture m the bed, damped off; but those which 
have been since attended too, now swell their fruit rapidly. The 
plants have now acquired considerable size, and extend themselves 
very fast : all the joints are regularly pegged down as before re- 
commended. Continue to stop the runners at every joint, as this 
will cause the vines to throw out more fruit, and acquire greater 
vigor. Temperature, 62**, lb"*, 78** ; of the soil, 78o. 

10th. The roots of the plants having penetrated through the 
soil in the hiUs, a sufficient quantity was now added to make the 
whole in the bed level ; for this purpose, it should be composed of 
loam, old decayed manure, and leaf mould, m about equal quanti- 
ties. Let only a portion of it be put in at a time, early in the 
afternoon, if the weather is cool, and there is any danger of dull- 
ing the temperature of the bed;, but m mild weather, there 
need be no apprehension of injury, and the whole may be put in 
at once ; be careful, in doing thb, not to break the leaves of the 
plants, and thus cause them to bleed. They will now require 
water every day^ which should be given as soon as the sun's rays 
leave the sashes ; it should be warmed to the temperature of the 
air in the bed, and be given over the plants through a very fine 
rose, lightly sprinkling the whole of the sur&ce of the soil, so as 
to raise a gentle steam. Air should be admitted in greater quanti- 
ty as the spring advances, and during warm days, the sashes 
should be opened at the front as well as the back, so as to allow of 
a draft of air through the bed. Numerous blossoms expand every 
day, and due attention must be given, and every pistillate one fer- 
tilized, or the fruit will not swell kindly. Let it be a rule to go 
over the vines every morning about 8 or 9 o'clock. Temperature, 
70% 80% 68** ; of the soil, 85^ 

14th. The first two fhiits which apjpeared, having grown to 
their full size, they were cut to-day. Tueir average length was 
eight inches ; those which appear first do not generally acquire the 
size of the later ones. The heat in the bed has also decreased, 
and thus prevented their full growth ; the temperature should nev- 
er be allowed to fall but a degree or two aft^ the firuit appears, or 
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it is apt to g0Ofw crooked and inibrior flavored* Three banaws «f 
manure were taken out, and four of fresh added to^daj ; this was 
well forked up with the old manure, and stowed up at the back of the 
pit. Temperature, 72% 76% 66* ; of the soil, 80^ 

19th. The heat having declined, two barrows of ftesh naDine 
were added to-day. The plants now grow vigcmxisly, and nttner-* 
ous blossoms expand every day ; a number of fruit will be ready 
to cut in a week or ten days. Give large quantities of air every 
favorable opportunity, and do not omit to supply the plants with 
plenty of water, as they dehght in this element, and soon show 
when it is not duly given. Cut away all decayed leaves, and pi&* 
serve the air in the bed as pure as possible ; cucumber plants are 
often injured by an impure atmosphere. Temperature, 68^, 68^, 
66* ; of the soil, 76*. 

26th. Cut four more cucumbers to-day. The temperature of the 
bed has become quite brisk, and the fruit swells very rapidly. The 
bed is looked over every morning. Temperature, 70*, 95*, 75* ; 
of the $oil, 82*. 

28th. Cut two fruits, measuring ten inches in length. The 
plants continue to acquire more vigor. 

30th. Cut eight cucumbers, some of them measuring eleven 
inches in length. Large quantities of water are given every night, 
and as much air admitted as will keep the thermometer below IOOq 
in the middle of the day. 

May lit. — ^The season has now become so far advanced, that 
but little care will be required in the cultivation of the plants, com- 
pared with that of the two previous months. Indeed, through this 
and the succeeding months, they need no more attention than is 
given to itaany other kinds of vegetables, when it is intended to grow 
them to perfection. The covering must be continued untU. the 
latter part of the month ; as the sudden changes in our climate, 
and the cold easterly winds which are sometimes prevalent in this 
month, keep tlie heat in a fluctuating state ; the benefit of this 
practice will be quickly perceived in the health and vigor of the 
plants, and the kind and rapid swelling of the fruit, which will now 
be produced in the greatest abundance. Sudden checks in the 
temperature of the bed are more injurious to the successful culti- 
vation of the plants, than most all other causes together ; and 
when they are in full bearing, they are most especially to be guard* 
ed against ; this should ever be m the mind of the gardener, who 
would wish to be called a good grower of forced vegetables or 
fruits. 

. Water and air must be given in greater quanuties, and, if con- 
venient, liquid manure, m a ratlier weak state, may be supplied 
once or twice a week ; this is not of so much consequence now, as 
later in the season, when the strength of the soil is more exhausted ; 
but it may be occasionally applied : give air early m the morning, 
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eras 8Q0D as the sun's rays faU upon the sashes ; and m veiy warm 
days, whioh iiequeiitly happen, toward the latter part of the month, 
diaw them hdlicff, so as to admit of a good current of air through 
the bed. Shut up seasonably in the afternoon, as soon as the 
plants have been refreshed with water, and cover the sashes at 
sonaet. Db not neglect to look over the vmes every morning, and 
impfegnate eveiy pistillate flower ; for although the bees, at this 
season, sometimes enter the bed*, and a current of air passes through 
it ahnoflt every day, yet where the leaves are crowded, neither 
reach them to have any good eflfect. 

Four barrows of fresh manure were added to-day. Tempera- 
ture, 68^, 78^ 66^. The cool weather of the last few days has 
caused a decline in the heat. 

5th. Added two barrows of fresh manure. The heat has 
become brisk, and the fruit swells very fast ; five cucumbers were 
eut on the 2d, and two yesterday, some of them measuring twelve 
incheB in length. Temperature, 72*, 76*», 76*» ; of the soil, 82**. 

12th. Since the last date, twenty-eight fruits have been cut 
from the plants ; the heat of the bed has been most remarkably 
reamed. Air is admitted sufficiently to keep the thermometer at 
95* in the middle of the day. Tonperature, 75**, 90% 80**. 

18th. Heat declined some the past week, and three barrows of 
fresh dung were added to the bed. The plants will now extend 
themselves exceedbgly fast, and care must be taken to stop them 
at every joint, and make them throw out fruit ; trim out the runners 
whero they cross one another too thickly, and peg them down in 
handsome order, as before directed ; cut away all broken and yel- 
low leaves, and keep the air as free from impurity as possible. 
Lay the joints by drawmg up the soil each side, after the pegs are 
put in ; be careml not to cover them, as they are liable to damp 
off, if dull weather ensues. Temperature, 78*, 89**, 80**. 

24th. Fourteen cucumbers, of fine size, have been cut the last 
six days. The heat having declined, two barrows of manure were 
taken out, and five of fresh put in. That in the pit was well fork- 
ed up before the new was added. Temperature, 75**, 75**, 75**. 

29th. The heat uncommonly brisk ; five fiuits cut yesterday. 
Temperature, 80'', 89**, 80". 

June 3d, — Removed two barrows of manure, and added four to 
the pit. The covering to the sashes may be mostly left off, unless 
in cold rainy nights. The sashes may, also, in the latter part of 
the month, be allowed to remain open an inch or two during the 
night. Give water fireely, and occasionally manure water. Tem- 
perature, 75**, 89% 80*». 

12th. Heat brisk. Temperature, 82**, 96**, 81** ; of the soil, 
88*** Twenty-one fruits have been cut since the third of the 
month, and all of fine size. We have so far enumerated the quan- 
tity of fruit cut ; but we think there is no necessity for a repetition 
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of thb ; from eighteen to twenty-four were gathered every iffeekj 
until the latter part of August, when the vmes were allowed to run 
at random. A large number, of small size, were cut for pickling 
afterwards, besides many for the table. The average length of 
the fruit, throughout the season, was a fraction over ten inches. 

19th. Renewed two barrows of manure, and added one of 
fresh to the pit ; the plants contmue to spread rapidly, although 
numerous large runners are cut out every day or two ; were it not 
for such prunings, all would be confosion. The knife should be 
handled carefully in performing the operation, and the leaves bruis- 
ed or broken as little as possible. Temperature, 80®, 88®, 82^. 

28th. Four barrows of fresh manure were added to-day. The 
whole was well forked together. Temperature, 79®, 90®, 78®. 
This was the last manure that was added to the bed. The vines 
continued to grow vigorously and bear plentifiillv. Liquid muiure 
may be applied, if they do not appear flourishmg, though we sel- 
dom had occasion to use but a small quandty ; let the sashes 
remain partly open, or take them wholly off in gentle showers, 
that the plants may receive the benefit of the rain. During Au- 
gust, they may be left off altogether. Keep the plant3 tolerably 
thin of vines, so thai the air may circulate freely ; and cut away 
all leaves where crowded together so as to shade the fruit. 

With this routine of culture, the vines may be kept in bearing 
until October ; but after the fruit was to be had in plants from the 
open air, they were generally neglected, and but little attention 
given to them. In very small gardens, where there is not room to 
raise plants in the open air, by pursuing the system of pruning, 
watering, &c., they may be kept in a fiuitiiil state. 

After the vines have done bearing, pull them up, and if the bed 
is not wanted for any particular use, the soil may remain until No- 
vember, when the old manure should be thrown out. The same 
operation should be performed, to put the bed into a fit state to 
commence forcing agab, as mentioned in a former paper (Vol. I, 
p. 406.) If, however, it is intended to commence forcmg so as to 
procure fruit in February, the soil must be removed, and about four 
or five barrows of well decomposed leaf mould put in its place. 
The inner wall of the bed should have a good thick coat of white^ 
wash applied, to fill up any crevices, and thus prevent the steam 
from the manure irom entering the bed. If the leaves or hay be- 
tween the outer wall and the board frame have s^tded any, finom 
decay, it must be filled up, and the coping nailed on tight. All is 
then ready for the sowing of the seed. At this season, fiiiit may 
be cut in twelve weeks after the seed is planted. 
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Abt. IL On the CuUivationof some of the most select Bien^ 
nial and Perennial Plants^ vnth some Remarks upon their 
Beauty. By S. WAiiKER. 



"A breath of niiadiilteiBte air, 



The gUmpse of a green pasfcare, how they Cheer 
The citizen, and brace his languid frame! 
£*en in the stifling boiom of the town, 
A garden, in whidi nothing thrivea, has charms 
Tlutt sooUie the rich possessor; much consoled. 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint. 
Of night-shade or valerian, grace the wall 
' He eultiyates. These serve him with a hint 
That nature lives; that sight-refreshing green 
Is still the livery she delights to wear. 
Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole." 

These elegant lines from Cowper, are so full of- beauty, and 
soul-stirring spirit, to every lover of Flora, that I have thought 
them peculiarly adapted to my present purpose as an introduction 
to a few remarks, upon some of our hardy and beautiful plants, 
which it is my present intention to make, and which I may, in 
some future communication, carry out to a more extended length. — 
My observations will be confined to such plants as, in my estima- 
tion, are most deserving of the care, and are most likely to reward 
the novice in the culture of flowers.- I shall not address myself to 
the initiated cultivator ; he will seek better authority, and more de- 
tailed information ; it is to those whq have taken only their first, 
steps in the garden that I would presume to offer myself as a 
guide, — it is the youtig and the fair that I wbh to see engaged in 
floral pursuits, and, if they are still more ambitious, in the science 
of botany. It requires but little effort to begin. The task will 
not be one of labor, but of pleasure, and perseverance will ensure a 
reward. Flora may be said rather to give fioiition than hope ; her 
rewards are ever in anticipation, and are ever at hand. Let us 
but for a motoient look at her progress ; after the healthy recreation 
of preparing the soil to receive the seed, and it is deposited, the 
spot becomes sacred, and an object of our anxious care ; the ger- 
mination of the seed is watched until the plant in its first state is 
realized ; over this we hang in fond anticipation of all that shall 
hereafter delight our senses in richness of color, delicacy of texture, 
or sweetness of perfume, and in some cases with all these qualities 
combined ; with the strength of the plant our cares and expecta- 
tions keep pace, our sympathies are all called into action, the rude 
wind or the scorching rays of the mid-day sun are to be provided 
against ; b some cases, the foliage of the plants, of the same kind, 
are day by day examined, to ascertain if they in any manner differ 
from each other in form or color ; the least shade in color, the least 
alteration in form, raises the hopes of the florist ; he is full of expecta- 
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tion that his labors will be rewarded with a new variety, that may add 
lastte ID that pardcular class of flowers, and that Ins fiiends, and the 
floral world, may delight in bdiolding one of the handmaids of his 
ffoddess in a new dreu. Such, my readers, are the deUghls of the 
lover of nature, and with all this nearly parental care, he may 
mingle better feelings,-— 4ie may^ in the midst of his ecstasy of aa- 
miration, remember the divine Bdng who fashioned and painted 
the object of his pleasure. The botanist with the world before 
him, the king and the nobleman widi his paifas, the opulent mer- 
chant with his villa, the cottager with his gwlen, and the mechanic 
with his pots and tubs placed at his window, while he toib for his^ 
daily bread, are each rewaxded to the full, out df the never-failing 
source of pleasure which the garden can dispense. To such of n^ 
readers as have made a beginning in the garden, I would say, per- 
severe ; to those who think of domg so, I would say, delay not ; to 
such as suppose they have no m^ans, I will give a picture drawn 
fixxn our favorite and amiable poet. 

" The most mifiinikhed with the means of life. 
And they, that never pass their brick wall bounds 
To range the fields and treat their longs widi air. 
Yet feel the burning instinct: over-head 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick. 
And watered duly. There the pitcher stands, 
A fnigment, and the spondees tea-pot there,— 
Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 
The ooontiy; with what aidor he contrives 
A peep at nature, when he can no more.*' 

None need be discouraged ; a violet will smell as sweet, bloomed 
b a broken tea-pot as m a China vase ; the rose will bloom as fair, 
and shed its periiime as far, though bloomed in the poor man's tub 
or crazy box, as in the rich parterre. 

The remarks and description that accompany the list of plants 
annexed, and those which I may hereafter nimish for publication, 
will, in some cases, be taken from such sources as I may think 
best calculated to answer my purpose ; when I copy fiom otheiSj I 
shall give credit by making the usual quotation manes, but I shall 
not give the author's name. If the plan now proposed shall meet 
the approbation of the conductors ot the " American Gardener's 
Magazine," and may in any way be acceptable to its readers, I 
may, as before remarked, continue this subject at some foture 
Ume ; but, m saying this much, I do not pledge myself so to do. 

Yours, fcc. S. Walker. 

Roxbury, March 22d, 1 836. 

(To be continued,) 
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Abt* III. Some ESnts on the importance of improving Cottage 

Gardens. By an old Florist. 

In looking over the last number of your Magazine, I was much 
pleased with an article from your correspondent, Mr. R. Murray, 
lespectmg the neglected state of cottage gardens, or perhaps, more 
properly, the gardens of people in moderate circumstances in life, 
m the immediate vicinity of Boston. This is an important subject * 
for discussion, and one which requires to be handled by persons 
who are competent to suggest methods for improving them. I 
have observed, in travelling through the villages in this neighbor- 
hood, many places that lay entirely waste, or but very little im- 
proved, that might, by bestowing upon them a small portion of 
time and care, be made a great source of amusement, if not of 
profit, to the proprietor or occupant. This state of things is apt to 
strike the eye of persons unaccustomed to such, very unfavorably ; 
and they ofientime, judge precipitately. It is very rare b Britain 
to see the gardens, even of the poorer cottagers, lie so neglected. 
A small, neat flower garden in front of the house, in which a few 
choice floweis are grown, and with the honejrsuckle, jessamine, &c., 
climbing over the walls, and running up the sides and over the 
door, adds veiy much to the appearance of the premises, especially 
if the house is an indifferent one. I have frequently thought, when 
the subject has occurred to me, that this must in some measure be 
owing to the very long cold winters which are experienced in this 
climate, and which prevents gardenmg from bebg carried on here 
but a limited part oi the year. Yet, however, I have found, that , 
manv plants which I should have expected that the cold wbters 
would have killed, live through them with but little or no protec- 
ticMi, and flourish as well as in England. 

The horticultural and floral societies which abound throughout 
Britain has ^nded gready to encourage gardening among the 
people : numerous prizes are awarded to individuals who are not 
members, but who produce any thing worthy of exhibition. I 
have never attended a meedng, but what a part of the room has 
been set off for the productions of the cottagers ; and at certain 
times, the secretary and two or three members visit all the gardens 
within several miles of the place where their meetings are holden ; 
a report is drawn up of the state in which they find them^ and a 
prize is awarded to the person who keeps bis under the highest 
culdvation. By this means emulation is produced, and the neigh- 
bor of the person who has gained a prize, begins to devote his 
leisure hours to the garden, rather than idle them away m places of 
dissipation ; his family also receive more of his company, and the 
money that would perhaps have been uselessly spent, is applied to 
some good purpose. I do not know of any thing that ever gave 
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me more pleasure, in travelliDg through the country, than to see a 
roan, in the cool of evening, cleaning and watering his little gaideni 
with his children playing about him. 

I am not aware whether all florists' flowers can be successfully 
cultivated here ; more particularly the picotee, carnation, auricula, 
polyanthus and ranunculus. They all bve through the winters in 
England without protection, though persons possessing valuable 
collections generally give them some covering during a few days 
of severe weather which sometimes occurs. Whether such flowers 
can be grown with equal success here, I am not able to state, but 
undoubtedly many of your readers who are more acquainted with 
the subject than myself, will give their opinions respecting it. I 
have always been a great admirer of the flower garden, and for 
many years spent my leisure hours in cultivating many choice 
kinds, although I never carried it to the extent that many of the 
^^ fancy " do. Those persons who have become so thoroughly 
carried away into the love of florists' flowers as to walk twenty or 
thirty miles in a hot day in July, to get a sight of a new carnation, 
and having been gratified with such a ^ew, will almost sell their 
coats from their backs to obtain a plant, may be truly said to be 
enthusiasts in the highest degree ; but to that class I did not be- 
long ; nor do I wish to see any person in this communi^ become 
so deeply imbued with such a feeling ; it would be carrymg things 
' too far, and would have an injurious rather than a good efiect. 
But I think that if mechanics, and especially persons employed in 
manufactories, would spend their leisure hours m the garden, where 
they have one, and where one could be obtained, they would find 
it a place of innocent and healthful amusement, and of time well 
spent. ^ There only wants to be a few examples set, and a stimulus 
will then be given ; and I have no doubt but that florists' flowers 
of every kind could be produced, and made to take the place of 
the^weeds your correspondent complains of. I feel unable to do 
that justice to the subject which it requires, and hope that there 
are many of your readers, who see its importance, and will not 
neglect to occasionally remind us of it : at a fiiture time, I may 
state something upon die culture of some kinds of flowers as gath- 
ered fiom my own practice ; but as I have now trespassed too 
much upon your room, to the exclusion of more useful matter, 
with my best wishes for the success of your Magazme, and a hope 
that you may be rewarded for your labors, I subscribe myself, 

Boston^ Feb. 1836. An old Florist. 
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Abt. IV. BeauHJid Plant$ growing wild in the Vicinity of 
Boston. By E. B. Kenbick, Watertown. 

( Coniifwed from pag9 67. ) 

Hedera. 
fiedera quinquefolia, CSssus hederacea, &c. Common Creep- 
er. Five-leaved Ivy. The common creeper b much cultivated as 
an ornament of walls. The stems climb to a great altitude, and 
are supported by radicating tendrils. Leaves smooth, in fives, with 
stems. Flowers greenish, in branching clusters. Berries of the 
size of peas, dark blue, acid. — ^Woods, &c. — July. 

JTa/mia. 

Calyx five-parted ; corolla salver-shaped, with ten prominences 
underneath, and the border five-homed ; capsule, or seed vessel, 
five-celled. 

Kalmea angustiiolia Narrow-leaved Laurel, Lamb-kill. Thb 
little shrub, however fatal to sheep, has exceedingly beautiful 
flowers. It grows to the height of one or two feet. The leaves 
stand either scattering, or in threes, with short stems; oblong, 
lance-formed, blunt at the tip, evergreen, and a little rusty 
beneath. Flowers deep rose-colored ; disposed in corymbs or tan- 
sy-like clusters, rising from tlie shoulders of the leaves, and forming 
a sort of whirl around the- stem. — Common in pastures, swamps, 
and sandy woods. — June, July. 

Kklmta ladfolia Broad-leaved Laurel, Mountain Laurel. A 
very ornamental shrub, generally about four or five feet in eleva- 
tbn. But on the Catskill mountain. Dr. Eaton says it is found 
more than twenty feet high. Leaves on short stems, and either in 
threes, or standing without Older; evergreen, leathery, very smooth ; 
oval, mdented on the edge, acute, or sharp at the tip. In one 
variety, the flowers are white ; in the other, rose-colored. They 
grow in corymbose clusters, like those of the Kalmta angustiiolia ; 
but the flowers and clusters are much larger.-7-Rocky hills ; woods 
at Gloucester, Princeton, Boylston, &c. Not common very near 
Boston. — June, July. 

ha&rtu. 

Laurus Benzdin L. Fever Bush, Spice Bush. An aromatic 
shrub, fixxn four to ten feet high, with a flavor like benzoin. Leaves 
smoothish, somewhat hairy, pale beneath, oval, or inverted egg- 
formed, sharp at base, and a little pointed at the tip. Flowers 
yellow, in small umbels ; appearing when the leaves just begin to 
expand. Berries scarlet.— Shady, wet places. Near Newton 
Comer ; also, in abundance, a little south-west of Brighton village. 
— Blossoms early in May. 
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U^trum. 

Ligbstram vulgare L. Pnvet, Prim. A well known ama* 
mentd shrub, six feet or more in height, with smooth, oval, spear- 
shaped leaves. Remaricable; in summer, 6x its conical bunches of 
smidl white flowers, and in autumn, for its black, shining berries, 
looking like miniature bunches of grapes. — ^Frequent in woods and 
hedges. — ^May, June. 

Lonieerik. 

The Lonicera has a calyx five-toothed ; a corolla long, tubular, 
with a border in five parts, generally unequal ; and a three-celled 
many-seeded, distmct beny. 

Lonicera hirsuta Chprirolium pubescens Hook. Hairy Honey- 
suckle. A woody vine, said to twine upon trees to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet. Leaves hairy, nearly stemless, broad egg- 
shaped, or inverted egg-shaped, pale bluish green beneath, ciliate 
or eyelasbed on the margin ; the upper ones nearly smooth, perfo- 
rated by the branches. Flowers yellow, hairy, in terminal spikes, 
forming a sort of head. Berries orange, glandular-pubescent. — 
Rocky woods. — Grows near Williams College ; likewise, it is said, 
in Worcester. — June. 

Lonicera parviflora. Small yeOow Honejsuckle. A climbbg 
shrub, with pale, rough bark. Leaves white, glaucous beneath, 
wavy, and rolled outward at the edge, mostly without stems, the 
upper leaves bemg perfoliate or perforated. Corolla yellow, swell- 
ed out at the base, the divisions of its border commordv curled. 
Stamens bearded. The flowers are smaller than those of the spe- 
cies precedmg, and form terminal heads of spikes in circles around 
the stems. Berries red. — Rocky places ; woods in the western 
parts of Massachusetts. — ^Flowers in June. 

MagnoTiBL. 
Magnolia glauca L. Small Magnolia, Beaver Tree, Swamp 
Laurel. This b believed to be '< the only species of its superb ge- 
nus, that has been found native in New England." In favorable 
situations, it forms a small tree. The leaves are perennial, smooth, 
standing out of order, regular-oval, with stems, but no indentures 
on the margin. Their under side, except the midrib, is extreoisly 
glaucous, being nearly of a light soap-stone color, by which the 
shrub may be distinguished at a distance. The flowers are solita- 
ry, terminal, white, or cream-colored. Calyx in three divisions, 
obtuse, concave, spathulate, or paddle-shaped. The corolla has 
fipom eight to fourteen obtuse, concave petals, contracted at base, 
and forming a cup-shaped flower. The fiuit is a cone, opening 
longitudinally for the escape of the 'seeds, which are scarlet, and 
hang by threads, after falling out. The bark is aromatic. The 
flowers have something of the odor of the pme-apple. Often cul- 
tivated. — " It grows plentifully in a sheltered swamp at Gloucester, 
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twen^-five miles from Bostoo, — which is perhaps its northem 
bound«y."-Jul3r. 

Menxtem, 
Menzifaia casrulea. WakL Purple Menziesia, Mountain Heath. 
A beautifiil, eyergreen, branching, alpine shrub, resembling heath 
m its foliage and flowers. The leaves are scattered, crowded, lin- 
ear, and toothed ; or not unlike the leaves of the fir tribe. Calyx 
in five segments, purplish, oblong-linear, obtuse. Corolla purple, 
bell-'fiiiaped, or cylindric-ovate, divided at the mouth info five ear- 
like segments, their top bebg notched.— -On the barren summits 
of the White Mountams. — July. 

Melius. 
ilf6spilus orbutifolia, Pyrus arbutifblia L. Red berried Mes- 

Eilus. A slender, delicate flowering shrub, from two to four feet 
igb. Leaves small, oblong, oval, or inverted egg-formed, minute- 
ly notched, downy beneath, and havmg the midnb spotted on the 
upper side, with small, dark glands. Calyx downy, having five 
segments. Petals five, roundUsh, concave. Flowers white, with 
cnmson anthers ; in compound, downy corymbs, or somewhat um- 
bel-shaped bunches. Fruit scarlet, ten-seeded, sweet and astrin- 
gent, of the size of large whortleberries. — ^Low or damp thickets. 
— May, June. 

Prinos. 
Prinos verticilRtus LI Black Alder. A shrub six or eight 
feet in height, loaded in autumn and wmter with bunches of scarlet 
berries, very showy and beautiful. Leaves oval, sharp at base, 
short stemmed, hairy beneath, notched on the edge, and having a 
sudden, long, sharp pofnt. Corollas minute, white, six-parted. 
Flowers in little tufts, nearly stemless, growing in the shoulders of 
the leaves. Berries bright scarlet, bitter-sweet, in irregular bunch- 
es. — Swamps and moist woods. — ^Brighton.' — June, July. A va- 
riety of this species has its leaves membranaceous, inverted egg- 
ibrmed, smooth beneath ; and its corolla in but four or five, instead 
of six divisions. 

Prinos ambiguus Mjc, Long-leaved Black Alder. Tliis spe- 
cies has its leaves more oblong, less sharply notched, and more 
protracted at the base, than the Prinos verticillatus ; also, its fruit 
and flowers are not so much in bunches, its bark is paler, and the 
corollas have but four, instead of six segments or divisions. — 
Swamps, &c. — ^Roxbury, Newton. — June, July. 

Rhododendron, 
jRhododindron mkumum L, American Rose Bay. A mag- 
nificent flowering shrub, too much cultivated to require minute de- 
scriptbn. According to Dr. Torrey, it forms a small tree, ten or 
fifteen feet high ; but this must be only m localites very favorable* 
Leaves in tufts at the ends of the brtncbes, evergreen^ leathefj. 
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pale beneath, oblong, oval, and acute ; also, whole, even, and roll- 
ed outward, on the margin. Calyx small, of five unequal, blunt 
segments. Corolla funnel-shaped, with a short tube, the border 
divided into five large, unequal segments, which are white, shaded 
with lake, the upper and longest having a collection of orange-col- 
ored spots at its centre. Flowers in terminal clusters. — ^In a swamp 
at Medfield. — July. 

Yours, 
Watertowny Jan., 1835. E. B. Kenbick. 

{To be continued.) 



Art. V. On the Cultifiatum of Asparagus. By S. Pond. 

The cultivation of asparagus, although so general, is, by no 
means, as well understood as it should be. Like many other vege- 
tables, which have for years been cultivated, and which almost 
eveiT gardener thinks he already raises to perfection, and needs 
no iurther information in relation to their growth, it can still be 
wonderfully improved in its mode of cultivation. The immense 
quantity which is produced in this vicinity, for the market, and its 
superiority to that of former years, is a convincing proof, that its 
cultivation is now much better understood than heretofore, and it is 
to be hoped, that it will still continue to be grown of larger size 
and more excellent quality. In private gardens, in particular, some 
fine specimens have been produced within the last two or three 
years, and, with little more care and expense, the market gardener 
may as easily supply hb customers with this estimable vegetable in 
equal perfection. It is more with a desire to see our markets bet- 
ter supplied with a superior article, that I am induced to send you 
these remarks ; and if it will be the means of doing this, even in a 
small degree, I shall feel well repaid for my trouble. 

There are several kinds of asparagus, some of which have been 
lately introduced, and have not yet become very well known. 
That which I have grown, and which I have proved to be of most 
excellent quality, as well as of monstrous size, is called the giant 
asparagus. It is, as yet, but littie known, and, consequently, not 
very extensively cultivated. But so superior is it to the old kind 
generally grown, and of which hundreds of plantations now exist, 
that it must take their place very soon. Some cultivators do not 
like to destroy fruitful beds, because the kind is rather inferior ; yet 
I have no doubt but they would be more amply repaid in the end, if 
they were to make new plantatbns, and, as soon as they t;ame into 
bearing, to entirely destroy the old ones* Its large sixe and fine 
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appearance, together with its tenderness and flavor, recommend it 
to the notice of every market gardener, who is desirous of any em- 
ulation for his productions, and to every gentleman and amateur, 
who is ambitious of supplying his table with the most excellent 
kind. 

There has been considerable written upon the culture of as- 
paragus, and there are various opinions respecting the best meth- 
ods of culbvatbn. But leaving the reader to choose which system 
he pleases, I proceed to detail the method I have adopted, and 
which I have found to be completely successiiiL It is difficult to 
persuade those who have, for. years, continued to grow any kind of 
plants, to tolerable perfection, to adopt new modes, with the hope 
of improving upon we long-trodden path ; but the desire, which is 
increasing among gardeners, to be theorists, as well as experiment- 
alists, will, sooner or later, dispel this idea. 

In the month of Mav, select a spot of ground sufficiently large 
to plant the number oi roots intended ; if the plantation is to be 
large, and intended for supplybg the market, the ground should be 
plougheid to a good depth ; if for a common kitchen garden, it 
should be trenched to the depth of sixteen or twenty inches. Make' 
the surface of the bed level, after this operation is performed. 
Then proceed to mark out places to dig the trenches for the roots ; 
they should be two and a half feet apart ; stretch a Ime the whole 
length of the bed, and with a small pobted stick make a drill ; draw 
the next two and a half from this, and so on, to the whole width. 
Then proceed to throw out the soil six inches each side of the drill, 
and ten deep, laying it up in ridges between each trench. After 
this is done, throw in about four inches of manure ; level the same, 
and add about two inches of soil on the surface, scraped from the 
sides of the trenches ; level this also, and all is ready for planting. 

There are different opinions respecting the age at which roots 
should be planted. Some gardeners prefer one year old roots, 
some two, and some even three ; when it is desired to have beds 
ready for cutting as soon as possible, three year old roots are set 
out ; but I am doubtful whether much, if any thing, is gained by 
this. For my own planting, I always prefer those two years of age, 
and rather than set out older ones, I would have those of only one 
vear ; the produce may not be so great at 6rst, but in a few years 
It is much larger. Select such only as have good fibres, and a fine 
bold crown, throwing out all weak roots. In settmg out, place 
them six inches apart, and lay out the fibres in regular order, and 
not jumble them together, as is too often done, to the great injury 
of the plants. Much of their future success, I attribute to the 
care given in setting out. When all are planted, cover them with 
about an inch of soil, and the woric is all finished. The plants, 
throughout the summer, must be kept clear of weeds, and occasion- 
ally hoed ; and by these two operations, and the summer rains, the 
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trenches will, by October, be filled up as level as the bed was he* 
fore setting out the roots. 

The practice adopted by most, if not all, groweis of this vege- 
table is, to set out the plants in deep trenches, and cover them, at 
once, six or eight, and in some instances twelve, inches deep. 
Nothing can be more injurious than this ; tor a great part of the 
roots, especially those that are small, seldom make shoots strong 
enough to force their way through this depth of s(n1, and they con- 
sequently perish ; or, if they come up, they are weak and small, 
and never afterwards attain to any size. It is an old system, and^ 
like that of growbg cel^, now generally exploded, it should be 
likewise. In the method I have adopted, the roots have but a slight 
covering of earth, when planted, and the young shoots come for- 
ward very fast ; as they increase in vigor, little more is added, till, 
by the assistance of the heavy summer rains, which wash the soil 
fiom the ridges mto the trenches, they are completely covered. 
Scarcely a root has ever failed to grow. Upon the approach of 
cold weather, and after the tops have been killed by met, they 
should be cut down even with the ground, and carried off; the bed 
should then be covered with two or three inches of fine horse ma- 
nure, which should remam on until spring, when it must be forked 
into the surface of the bed. In domg this, be careful not to injure 
the crowns of the roots. Just before the shoots make their appear- 
ance, give the bed a good raking, which will destroy the weeds 
that are starting to grow. It is a bad practice to plant asparagus 
beds with radices, lettuces; peppergrass, be, as they exhaust the 
goodness of the soil. The second year, a few of the strcmgest 
shoots may be cut ; but very sparingly, as the roots will be all the 
better afterwards. C!ontinue to pursue the same system of culture 
every year, and the roots will rapidly increase in vigor. 

The soil that asparagus seems most to delight in, is a light, rich, 
and rather sandy One, neither too wet nor too dry ; when^ the soil 
is shallow, the trenches must not be dug so deep as above recom- 
mended. The manure I made use of, was fresh from the hog-pen, 
and somewhat strawy ; but I presume any good manure would an- 
swer equally as well. The asparagus is a marine plant, and a light 
dressing of marsh mud, m the fall or spring, seems to increase the 
growth of the plants. I would recommend it when it can be 
easily obtained. Beds prepared in this manner, and yearly attend- 
ed to, will last for a long length of time, and the produce will be 
of superior quality. 

The plants may be raised fix>m seeds, which should be sown in 
May, in a rich, sandy soil, in rows twelve or fifteen inches apart, 
and scattered tolerably thick in the rows. Cover them an inch 
deep, and when the young plants are up, keep them clear of weeds, 
and give them frequent hoeings. Pursue the same culture during 
the summer of the second year, and in the spring of the third they 
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inll be ready for transplanting into beds. I haye occasionaUy 
exhibited specimens £rom my bed, at the Massachusetts Horticultaral 
Society's room* Yours, &c., 

Cambridgepart, March Itky 1836. S. Pokd. 

We need hardly recommend the above communicatioD, by Mr. Pond, 
to the attention of our readers ; many of whom have seen the specimens 
he Btatee as havinff exhibited, and who can testify to their monstrous size. 
We have frequentty inspected his beds, and can truly say, that we have 
never observed any in a more flourislMng condition. We entirely agree 
VFith him, in his remarks upon deep planting. It is one of the absurd 
systems which abound in empirical gfu*dening, and will soon jrive way to 
more rational modes of cultivation. When the committee of the Horti- 
cultural Society have said, that the q^ecimens exhibited before them were 
**^of an uncommon magnitude, and deservinff of honorable mention in 
the annals of horticulture," no further remarxs from us will be wanted, 
to convince cultivators of the exceUence of Mr. Pond's method of grow- 
ing this desirable esculent — Condi. 



Art. VI. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines ; vnth some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. • 

Hdwardfs Botamad Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and Shrub- 
bery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants and Siu-ubs. 
In monthly numbers ; 4^. colored, 39. plain. E^ted by John Lindley, 
Ph. D., F. R. S«, li. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany in the University 
of London. 

Cwtu^s Batamcal Magaxmej or Flower Garden Displayed, containuu| 
eight plates. In montiily numbers ; 3*. 6dL colore^ 3». plain. Edited 
by wSliam Jackson Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., and L. 9., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

Notes relating to Floriculture. — ^The Christian name of the 
late Mr. Drummond is Thomas, not James, as frequently written. 

J%e Baron Von Ludung, Dr. Hooker stales, m the Botanical 
Magazine^ for December, is a '' nobleman resident at the Cape of 
Good Hopej where he generously devotes his fortune to the pro- 
motion of botany and horticulture, particularly with a view of ren- 
dering service to the colony, by the introduction of useful plants. 
To Europe, he has, with the greatest liberality, communioated 
many rare South African plants, and has enriched our gardens with 
several new or little imown species." The 9th volume of the 

VOL. II. — ^No. rv. 18 
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Magazine, new series (62d of the whole woik) is inscribed to 
this gentleman by Dr. Hooker. It is with pleasure that we give 
our readers this information, as the Baron Ludwig was lately elect* 
ed an honorary member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
A package, of various kinds of Cape seeds, was also presented to the 
society, received fix>m him, and were distributed among the mem- 
bers. We hope yet, through his liberality, to enrich our gardens 
with the beautiful plants with which the Cape of Good Hope 
abounds ; and, in return, we may render much service to the col- 
ony, by sending seeds, both vegetable, tree and flower, particularly, 
we presume, of the former. By the same conveyance, which took 
out his diploma, we enclosed a package of severd of the most val- 
uable kinds of vegetable seeds, and also all the annual addresses 
of the Horticultural Society, together with several catalogues of 
trees and seeds. The bfluence of the society might be greatly 
increased, and its services rendered far more valuable than they now 
are, . by a more extensive correspondence with its honorary and 
corresponding members, and with the horticultural societies both 
of Europe and this country. 

Dr. Lindley has recently publbhed a work, entitled A Key to 
Structural^ Physiological, and Systematic Botany, for the Use of 
all Classes. It is stated, in Loudon's Magazine, to be a more ma- 
tured edition of the author's Outlines of the First Principles of 
Botany, and of his ,Niocis Plantarum, both included in this one, 
the Key. In this, the natural orders are consociated into groups, 
^^ intennediate in the rank of comprehensiveness between the orders 
themselves, and those few groups of much higher rank," heretofore 
employed in some works, among which may be menUoned Lou- 
don's Hortus Britannicus. We hope, at some iiiture time, to ex- 
plain this at greater length. 

The author has employed some terms in nomenclature, which 
are thus expluned : " To prevent coniiision in the use of names 
of the numerous divisions in the natural system, it is to be observ- 
ed, that the names of the sub-orders terminate in ea ; of the orders, 
in acea ; of the alliances, in ales ; and of the groups, in os<b. 
The higher divisions have merely plural terminations. The ear of 
tHe classical critic may be offended at many of these terminations ; 
but the distinction which they establish is too important not to out- 
weigh all verbal niceties of construction." 

He also states, that he has *' ventured to reform the language of 
botanists, in some respects, by carrying out their own principles to 
their full extent ; thus securing a more uniform kind of nomencla- 
ture, and expressing the value " of the classes, orders, fcc, by the 
termination of their names. Such an arrangement must certainly 
meet with the approbation of all botanists ; and Dr. Lindley de- 
serves much credit for this production. 

Li printing the botanical names, in the present volume, we have 
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adopted the mediod suggested by Mr. Loudon, and first brought 
into practice by him, in his most valuable work, the Hortus Brit- 
annicus. We have done so, because we wish our Magazine to be 
as far perfect a^ is in our power to render it, and to keep pace with 
the many improvements which are contmually making in the sci- 
ence of botany. We also think, that persons unacquainted with 
botanical names, and who feel diffident in pronouncing them, will, 
by the aid of the accentuations, have this difficulty, in some meas- 
ure, removed.; and, as many plants, especially those which have, 
of late years, been introduced, have no common or English names, 
and must, from necessity, ,be called by their scientific ones, the impor- 
tance of this method will be at once perceived. The taste for the 
study of botany is increasing, and we wish to facilitate it as much as 
possible. We extract fipom the Gardener's Magazine the improve- 
ments which we have above referred to :— ^ 

" We have accented all the scientific names, both of plants and 
of classes and orders, natural or artificial." 

'^ In order, if possible, to affix something like meaning to the 
scientific names, we have distinguished each as belonging to one of 
the three following classes : 1st, those composed of Greek or Latin 
words ; 2d, those named after men ; 3d, those adopted from the 
botany of antiquity, or to be found in a classical dictionary, (say 
Lempriere's) ; and, 4th, those adopted firom the aboriginal names, 
or doubtful. Name? of the first class, whether generic or specific, 
will be found in one kind of type, as Qlerad^ndron and media ; 
names of the second class, or in memory of men, will be found to 
have the letters added to the name in a difierent type from those 
composing the original word, as Banksfa and Lambertiana ; clas- 
sical names are distinguished, by having the first letter in a different 
type firom the rest of the word, as Pinus and pinifolia ; and abo- 
nginal or doubtfiil names, generic or specific, are wholly in a differ- 
ent type fjx)m that of the words which precede or follow them, as 
Araucdria and Alioga. The advantage of this plan is, that all 
those words not distinguished by some variation in the type, may 
be found in a Greek or Latin dictionary, either single, as Hypo^s- 
tes, or in compounds, as rhodon, a rose, and dendron, a tree ; and 
as to other words, if much is not gained by knowing that they are 
classical, aborigbal, or commemorative, at least, mystery is remov- 
ed, and a certain degree of interest conmiunicated." 

When English names are given, it is frequently convenient to 
add some " word or words descriptive of the plant ;" these addi- 
tions are in a different type, as Salvia coccinea, scarlet-Jfowcred 
Sage. By a continual use of these improvements, Latin names, 
in frequent use in botany, become familiar, and their meaning bet- 
ter understood. This latter knprovement we have not yet general- 
ly adopted ; but we intend to do so in our fiiture numbers. 
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DiCOTTLEDONOUS, PoLffETALOUS, PlaRTI^. 

TemstronoBceiB, 

OAUE'LLTA. 

Smce our last, several new varieties have been in flower, in the 
vicinity. Among others, rossflora and WeimJoria, in Mr^ Swee^ 
ser's collection. The latter is a single white flower, of great beau- 
ty ; the stamens are very numerous, and spread out much in the 
style of those of a cereus. The plant was very small, and the 
flower consequently weak. C. reticulata has been in fiill bloom 
both at Mr. Wilder's and in our collection. Park's rose stripe has 
also been in flower ; its fragrance is very perceptible ; and on this 
account alone, aside from its beauty, which is considerably attract- 
ive, it should be in every collection. We have now in bloom con-* 
cinna ; it is somewhat like eximia of the English collections. C. 
j. coraJlina, of some French catalogues, seems to be synonymous 
with florida of the English. 

Hypericdcece. 

OCURA'NTHE LindL 
ftrg^ta LindL A green-hooM plant; with whito flowen ; a iiativ« of China. Bot Biof ., 1. 1819. 

A shrub introduced from China to the Horticultural Socie^s 
garden at Chiswick, where it flowered as long ago as 1826. The 
plant died a short time afterwards, and has never been seen since. 
A drawing was taken at the time, and has been kept ever smce, 
with the hope, that it might be again discovered, and accurately 
described by the fruit. Dr. lindley states that he was unable even 
to obtain '^ an approximation to its true station in the system." It 
is a pretty plant, from the representation of the plate, but as it is 
lost to England, and may be a long time before it is again introdu* 
ced, a particular description will not be of much interest. (^BoU 
Reg.y Dec.) 

Rosacea, 

A^UBUS 
nutkinui 2>e Ca%d. Nutka Bramble. A hardj ihrab ; flowera white; appearing in the lommar} 
propagated like the other ipeeiefl ; a native of Mortfa^weet America. Bot. Mag., t. 34S3. 

" A large flowered, handsome " species, " nearly allied to the 
jR. odoratus, or flowering raspbeny ." The leaves are large, cordate, 
five-lobed, doubly setrate, and copiously reticulated with veins. 
The flowers large and white, with numerous stamens and yellow 
anthers. It was discovered by A. Menzies, Esq., during the voyage 
of Captam Vancouver, at Queen Charlotte's Sound, in lat. 61® on 
the North-West Coast ; smce by Mr. Douglas, extending from 43** in 
North California, to 52'' at Nootka Sound. He also found it ex* 
tending to the interior to the head of tlie Columbia river. By Mr. 
Drummond it was detected on the eastern declivity of the Rocky 
mountains, in lat 52*». {BoU Mag., Dec.) 
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OxiUidice€R. 

O'XAUS 

]|Pi6tt«. Col. inotta*v 6zalii. A hftlf-hardy perennial, with rodduh yellow ^wen ; appoariof 
ia Jmiy and Angiut ; praptfttod by oilwts, is riok| MUidj loam; a aaciva of the Oape of Cftooa 
Hope. Bol. Reg., 1817. 

" A truly beautiful little half-hardy, or frame perennial, flower- 
ing most copiously during the months of July and August/' It 
does not produce much of an appearance in the border ; but '^ a 
large pot filled with its dense green leaves, and covered with the 
large, salmon-colored flowers, is a lovely object." In this respect 
it is somewhat similar to O. D6ppett, which flowered with us last 
season. It is supposed a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was received from Professor Sayi, of Pba, as also from other botan- 
ic gardens in Italy. The drawing was made from plants, which 
flowered m the collection of Mrs. Maiwatt, who is the only pos- 
sessor of it in England. (Bot Bsg.y Dec.) 

Volyg<mace€t. 

OOOCO'LOBA UwH. (ftofn hohkM^ fniit, and ZofrM, a lobe; in alluioa to the lobed eeeda.) 
yiiens Limdl, Green lea-aide Gnpe. A bot-boiue plant; with white floweri ; appearing io Ao- 
foet ; rappowd a native of the West Indiee. Bot. Reg., 1. 1816. 

" Communicated from Wormleybury, by Sir Abraham Hume, 
with whom it flowered in August, 1833," under the name of exco- 
riata, which is very difierent. The flowers appear in drooping 
racemes ; and are not very showy. Native country supposed the 
West Indies. {BoU Reg.^ Dec.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 

ISHcacea. 

AHODODE'NDRON 

Tar. pulcb^rrimum LiiuD. *< Thelorely** Rhododendron. 
Between R, arb6ream and R, eauc4ilcunL A hardy evergreen ihrab, with floweri of a light 
roM color; a hybrid variety. Bot. Reg. t, 1890. 

A very beautifril variety, produced by Mr. Waterer, of Knaphill, 
between R. arboreum and caucasicum. It has the compact appear- 
ance, in the umbel of flowers, of the latter. It is '^ an abundant 
flowerer." (Bot Reg.^ Dec.) 

yar. Nobledimm Hort. Noble's Rhododendron. 
A hardy evergreen ahrab, with lloweri of a deep and brilltont mm color ; a hybrid variety. Bot« 

Reg.,t.l8GK). 

Very much like pulcherrimum, in all respects, ^^ except that its 
flowers are of a deep and brilliant rose color." Both are stated to 
be '^ among the handsomest hardy shrubs in cultivation." (Bot 
Reg.y Dec.) 

miximum var. hybridnm Hook. R. /Migrant Hort* Laarel-leaved Rhododendron. 
Apposed between Jt. gladea (Aziileft gladca) and it mAximom. A hardy tfarttb, with white 
flewwf tinged with pinlt } a hybrid variety. Bot. Hag., t. 3454. 

^' A charming plant," cultivated in the Glasgow botanic garden, 
under the name of IL fragrans. Dr. Hooker states that it has 
every appearance of a hybrid, and refers it to a figure in the Bot 
Reg., t. 195, as a synonym. The flowers are delicate, in large 
umbels ; anthers yellow. " Whatever may be its origin, it is am- 
ply worthy a place in every flower-garden and shrubbery."- (Bot. 
Mug.j Dec.) 
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In our collection are now in fiill bloom JRhodod^ndrcm arb6reum 
var. alta cler^nse, var. hybridum, and var. Russelltdntcm. Of va- 
rieties, of R. indicum, Smithu, csrulea, phcenicea, and punicea. 
JR. sm^nsis is also superbly elegant, with its clusters of bright yel- 
low, and highly odonferous blossoms, numbering fix>m twenty to 
twenty-five in each. R. alta cler^nse must certainly rank as the 
most magnificent that has yet been produced, whether a species or 
a variety. There b a richness about it, which is not found m any 
of the others, which we have seen in flower. Some of the clus- 
ters were of monstrous size. If it can but be acclimated to our 
gardens^ it would be one of the most valuable acquisitions which 
2iey will, for a long time, receive. Several plants of R, 
arboreum var. hybridum will be in bloom about the middle of May, 
together with several fine varieties of JR. p6ntica, palendu- 
lacea, 8z;c. 

Asteracea. 

HELICHBT^SUM (aa old Greek DuiM,iiMaiiiDjr a goUtn «pir«2, aDd oonaaqoeody iboiild ba writ^ 

ten Eeficbryaum.) 
bicolor Lindl. Two-colored Heliehrjium. A bvdy aannal} with yellow llowora; appearinf ia 
Aagoit; a native of Van nieman's Land. Bot. Bef., 1. 1814 

'< A beautifiil, new, hardy annual, introduced by Mr. Low, of 
the Clapton nursery. The leaves are linear lanceolate. It has a 
similar appearance to what is commonly called Xeranthemum lu- 
cidum (£[. bracteatum), but rather more elegant. " One of the 
prettiest new species of the season [1835], that has just passed 
by." (Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

OALATE'LLA Comm, 
pnnctiu JWc« ^'ster pnnetitos W. 4* Kit GalatAlla intarmMia Ca»§. dC'itar deaertdnim 
/WA. dotted GalalaUa. A hardy pereonial herbaoeooi plant; frowtng two ftethigh} with 
reddiflh lilac flowers; appaarinp in Julj and Aagnit j a native or the east of Earope j propa- 
gated by division of the root, u eommon garden eoiL Bot. Keg., 1818. 

An herbaceous plant, ^< a native of salt marshes in Hungary, 
Podolia, and elsewhere in the east of Europe." It is very similar 
to G. Ayssopifolia and acris. like the asters, irom which this 
genus has been separated, the species are venr difficult to distin- 
guish. Its beauty is inferior to many of our wild ones which enli- 
ven our pastures with their numerous blossoms, in the months of 
August and September. Desirable, as it is ^' well adapted for bor- 
ders of shrubberies, and for places where shade-loving plants alone 
will grow." (Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

^E'LLIS 




This is the only species of the daisy yet discovered in this coun- 
try. It was found by Michaux. Pursh had never seen it in his 
travels ; and when IVlr. Nuttall wrote his Genera of North Amer- 
ican Plants, he knew nothing of it, except what he gathered from 
Michaux ; he seems to have doubted his authority, as he asked the 
foUowing question : << Is it not an E^lipta ?" From this, an opinion 
has gamed ground with botanists, that none of the species of the hr 
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▼orite daisy of England were indigenous to America. Mr. Nuttall 
did, however, discover it in his last visit to Arkansas, growing upon the 

Erairies; Dr. Short has also foun^ it abundant in Kentucky ; and 
itterly, Mr. Drummond gathered it both at Rio Brazos and San Fe- 
lipe de Austin, in the Texas; and sent to England seeds, and nu- 
merous specimens, from which plants have been raised, which flow- 
ered the- last season in the Glasgow botanic garden. It is an in- 
teresting little plant, and, we hope^ will be speedily mtroduced to 
our gardens. There are many associations connected with the 
name of this flower ; and we should feel more attached to this, a 
native of our own clime, than to the one which is known in every 
garden, large or small, and as generally esteemed. The flowers 
are what is commonly termed single, the number of the petals of 
the ray fourteen to twenty, of a delicate white, tinged with purple. 
Peduncles terminal, and single-flowered. According to Michaux, 
an inhabitant of shady hills and banks of rivers in Tennessee. (Bot. 
Mag.y Dec.) 

OALUO'FSIS. I 

A variety of Calliopsis bicolor (Core6psis tinctoria Nut.), called 
atiosanguinea is figured in Paxton's Magazbe of Botany for De- 
cember. It resembles its parent, with the exception of the dark 
color, which reaches nearly to the edge of the petals. Nothing is 
known of its introduction; the seBds were received from Mr. 
Knight, of the King's Road, under the name of C. sanguinea. 
In Sweet's Brit. Flow. Garden, for the same month, is figured C. 
DruQunondit, which, we presume, must be the same thing. It is 
named in honor of its *^ mdefatigable discoverer." The figure in 
the latter, is '^ from plants which blossomed in Dr. Neill's collec- 
tion," Canon-mills, near Eklinburgh. 

CincKoniicem. 

SONBELET/dtf. 

A beautiful species of this fine genus, named speciosa, is figur- 
ed b Paxton's Magazine of Botany for December. It was figured 
in the Botanical Cabinet^ of the Messrs. Loddiges, two or three 
years since.. They received it from Havana, in 1830, where it is 
native. , It requires the heat of the stove. The flowers are of a 
deep rose color, and appear in corymbs, somethbg like Ixora coc- 
cinea. Extremely desirable for the stove. 

Hydrophyllacea. 

PHACE'UA 

eoB^Ma Ho0k, Clottor-IIowerad Pbacelia. Ao annnal plant ; growing 
with ornamental flowert ; appearing in June ; color purplUh-olue ; a 
cohivatad b/ neda. Bot. llag., 345k. 

This is called a ^^ beautiiul species," (Dr. Hooker.) It was 
received at the Glasgow botanic garden, among the '' many inter- 
esting plants," last sent home by the late Mr. Drummond, having 
been collected by him in that '^ interesting country," the Texas. 



_ a foot or ooore in height} 
a native of the Texas ; 
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Its nearest affinity is P. bifHOnatifida HHEchx.^ a native of the Allege 
hany mountains. Root annual. Stem branched in cultivate 
specimens. Leaves pinnated ; the ultimate ones bipimtatified ; all 
BUghtly downy. Peduncles lateral and terminal, bearing fiom 
three to five dense corymbose racemes of purplish-blue flowers* 
Corolla broadly campanulate. Anthers yellow. It will probably 
soon become common, as it seeds freely. {Bat. Mag., Dec.) 

Ldliacea. 

▼ELTHEI'M/jff 
gla6ca vu. Mtihu^ robMoiqti-pani&rak Book, Std parple-floweied ValtiMiiBia. A baUioa»- 
rooted freen-boQM plant ; frowing a foot hish ; flowers omaiMata] ; color reddish ; a nativ« 
of the Cafie of Good Hope ; propafated bjr o&ets in riob moold. Bt Mag., Stffi. 

A ^' handsome Cape bulb/' sent to the Glasgow botanic garden 
by the Baron Von Lubwig, whom we have, m another place in 
this member, spoken of. It is quite a different cdhc fiom the par* 
ent species. (Bot Mag., Dec.) 

Orchiddce€e. 

EPmE'NDRUM. 
eon6pseam Brown E. Magotfus Mukl. Florida Epidendnmi. A paiaaitieal epiphyte j growing 
four or five inohea high ; with small, pretty flowers, of a yellowish green color ; a native or 
North Atoerica ; propagated by division of the root in peat and rotten wood. Bet. Mag., 34S7. 

^' Interesting " (to English botanists) as the only parasitical 
plant yet discovered in the United States. It was first seen by 
Bartram, b Florida ; plants were sent over in Mr. Drummond's 
last despatches, to England. Mr. Gordon also communicated 
specimens to the Messrs. Sheperds, of Liverpool, some time smce, 
from which the figure was taken ; the plants were attached to 
branches of the Magnolta grandiflora, on which it is generally 
found growing, though sometimes '^ on the trunk of oaks." It does 
not possess much beauty. (Bot Mag., Dec.) 

We have now in beautiful bloom, in the green-house, Cypripe- 
dium acaule Ait. C. humile of Sw. Salisbury and WiUd., and C. 
parviflorum Willd. C. Calceolus Michx. The former is well known 
as growing indigenous, in this vicinity ; the latter is not found here, 
but grows plentifully in Vermont and New Hampshire. We re- 
ceived these plants from a firiend in Vermont, who writes us, that 
he has growing in his garden a very pale-colored variety, and also 
a white one ; this, he thinks, may be caused by the localities in 
which they grow ; if, however, they remain permanent, we have 
been kindly promised plants. All the cypripediums are beautiful 
plants, and flower finely in the green-house ; the parviflorum is of 
an extremely fine yellow color ; it has been in flower several days. 
We should be glad to see this tribe of plants in every garden ; they 
are not difficult of cultivation. If a peat bed is made in a rather 
shady place, and the plants carefully taken up from their native 
habitats, and removed thereto, they will continue to flourish and 
increase. Tbe Orchises may be placed in the same situations. 
Several splendid species have lately been introduced fix>m Nepaul ; 
they are yet, however, rare in English collections, and will, not, 
probably, become common for some time. 
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REVIEWS. 

Abt* L T^ Gardener* s Mag4iziaie and Register of Rural and 
DemeBtic Improvements* Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F. L. 
S., H. S., &c. In Monthly Numbers. 8vo. \b. 6d. each. No 
LXIX for December. 

The number of this valuable Magazine for December contains 
a kmg article, by the conductor, of upwards of twenty-4ve pages, 
entitled * A Summary View of the Progress of Gardening, and of 
rural Improvement generally^ in Britab, during the past year ; with 
9Qme notices relative to the state of bodi m foreign countries." 

In taking a view of the progress of gardening, the conductor has 
made two principal divisions, viz., — Gardening as an art, and the 
Statistics of Gardening. Under the former is included landscape 
gardening, arboriculture, floriculture, and horticulture. 

Landscape gardening is, as yet, the least understood of any de- 
partment. According to some, no such thing existed, until the 
modem or natural style of laying out grounds was introduced ; ac- 
cording to others, it includes every mode of laying out grounds, 
either ancient or modem. Used in tliis latter sense, the conductor 
claims the merit of having, in the several volumes of the Magazine, 
distmguished and defined the four different modes of creatihg artifi- 
cial landscapes, which constitute the geometrical, the picturesque, 
the gardenesque, and the rural styles. These are, we apprehend, 
not generally understood, and we therefore extract the following 
remai^y and commend them to the attention of every reader : — 

** The geometrical st^le consists in laying out and planting grounds in 
geometrical figures. The picturesque style is characterized, in regard to 
means, b^ the trees and shrubs being planted at irregular distances, as 
they are m natural forests' and forest groups ; and, in regard to effect, by 
its forming such masses of wood, and groups of trees and shrubs, and 
such a general union of these in compositions, as will look well, if paints 
ed. The gardenesque style of landscape is characterized, as to means, 
by the trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, whether in masses or groups, 
being planted at such distances as never to be allowed to touch each 
other ; and, in resard to effect, by masses and groups, which, while they 
show the form of each individual tree and shrub at a near view, yet, at a 
distance, form masses and groups such as, though they would not be 
made choice of^ in preference, ;^et would not be rejected by a landscape- 
painter. Comparing the picturesque and the gardenesque styles of land- 
scape, the former may be said to study most the effect of the whole, as a 
picture or landscape, which might be painted ; and the latter the beauties 
of the whole, as a garden scene for walking in, and enjoying the trees 
and plants individually. Compared as to the intensity and duration of 
the enjoyment, the picturesque style may be said to address itself chiefly 
to one class of admirers, viz., the lovers' of landscape scenery ; and the 
gardenesque not only to the lovers of landscape scenery, but to the boC- 
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ahist and the ffardener. The latter, therefore, embracinff, as it doesi 
more than one Kind of beauty, stands higher in the scale of art, than the 
former. Rural, ornatural, landscape is characterized by being rural, or 
natural, as contrasted with the artificial scenery by which it is, or may be, 
surrounded, in the given locality: it becomes, therefore, only an art, 
when it is known to be the work of man. To us it appears that, when 
the terms designating these four styles are properly understood, so as to 
be readily appUed to aitificial scenery, by sardeners, it will be of essen- 
tial service to them, in laying out groimos : it will prevent them from 
endeavoring to bring together, in the same garden or scene, beauties, 
which are incompatible with each other : for example, the gardenesque 
and the picturesque, in the same shrubbery, or on the same lawn ; or, in 
other words, handsome single specimens and .picturesque eroups: or 
from attempting to combine the gardenesque with the natural; in other 
words, from mixing portions of what may be called hiffhly refined scen- 
ery, composed of exotic trees and plants, with fine turf and gravel, with 
portions of the ordinary nature of the locality. The introduction of her- 
baceous flowers among trees and shrubs is a subject connected with 
landscape-gardening, which, at present, is not at all understood by prac- 
tical men. When herbaceous flowers are introduced in picturesque 
scenery, they ought to be allowed to run wild, and the surfiice on which 
they are planted should never, in the slightest degree, be cultivated ; but 
when they are introduced into gardenesque scenery, it must only be in 
situations where the particular kind of plant will thrive and come to per- 
fection ; and the ground about each plant must be highly cultivated. In 
the rural style, no foreign plants whatever, and no marks of culture, must 
appear.^ 

In the department of arboriculture, considerable has been done ; 
many new arboretums have been begun, and others partially com- 
pleted ; the taste for plantbg them is upon the increase, and no 
place of any distinction will long be considered complete without 
one. We wish that this love of hardy trees and shrubs was more 
common among our amateur gardeners, and gentlemen, possessing 
fine residences m the vicinity of our large cities. The taste for ex- 
otics, which need protection during our severe winters, and various 
florists' flowers, which require much care, has rapidly increased 
within a few years, and it will also, we most smcerely hope, con- 
tinue to, for years to come. Still, we would not have it exclude a 
love for ornamental plantations of hardy trees and shrubs, collect- 
ed from all parts of our country, and from foreign climes of the 
same temperature, or where such can be found as will be hardy 
when transferred to our gardens. The former is a taste which, 
though perhaps more general, because the objects are more rare, b 
certainly a much less refined as well as a less pleasing one. We 
stop to admire the modest violet or the gorgeous tulip, while we 

?ass a humble shrub or the majestic oak, as a common object, 
'he former are beautiful, while their delicate or magnificent blos- 
soms appear ; but as soon as these are gone, their foliage presents 
little for admiration. How different is it with the latter ! In flower or 
out of flower, they are ever interesting. The bursting of the buds in 
the spring, — the opening of the blossoms, — the mature foliage, — 
the ripening fruit, — ^and, in autumn, the gay and varied colors of 
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their foliage, are all, — aU, objects of admiration ; and even m win» 
ter, how interesting to the lover of nature is even the beautiful ram- 
ification of their leafless branches ! When our shrubberies can be 
filled with mountain laurels, rhododendrons, azaleas, and such truly 
splendid shrabs, shall we let the dazzling beauty of the tulip, or the 
splendor of the camellia satisfy us ? Should we give all our atten- 
tion to the latter, to the entire exclusion of the former? We sin- 
cerely hope not ; and we would again, as we often have, invite 
our readers to give more attention to the subject. 

Floriculture is, at the present time, the most flourishing depart- 
ment of gardening in England. Dahlias and heartseases are 
some of the greatest articles of commerce. The establishment of 
two floricultural societies in London has been eminently useful in 
spreading a greater taste for these flowers. Great importations of 
Ghent azaleas and French roses have been made within a few 
years. A large number of hybrid plants have been lately produced 
in English gardens. 

The most fashionable house plants, at this time, are the Orchi- 
daces. Many new species are imported every vear, and their cul- 
ture is becombg much better understood than heretofore. There 
is scarcely a collection of plants of any notoriety, but what includes 
a large number of them. 

In hortictdture, the coiling system of \iaes first brought to notice 
by Mr. Meams, and which we have often spoken of, has attracted 
more attention than any other subject. Its merits are, however, 
not yet considered much, by practical men. So far as we have 
heard, fipom those who adopted the system b our vicmity, the same 
has been the result. The London Horticultural Society, owing to 
pecuniary circumstances, has given up the cultivation of culinary 
vegetables. This is much regretted, as the quality and value of 
all newly mtroduced plants was then ascertained and reported in 
their Transactions^ and from them, became generally known, and, 
consequently, brought into cultivation, by the agency of seed stores, 
where every thing can be procured. A method of '^ compressing 
herbs into cakes, and preserving them closely wrapped up in paper 
till wanted for use, has been practised by Mr. Lindsay, gardener to 
his grace the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick.'' The conductor 
observes, that it well deserves imitation, and might be extended to 
parsley, fennel, &:c. Our transatlantic fiaends are behind the age 
m some things. The Shakers, in the New England States, have, 
for years, pursued this practice, and carry on a considerable busi- 
ness in the article of dried herbs. 

Botanical and horticultural gardens are on the increase in Eng- 
land. Some new palm-houses are contemplated. The Earl of 
Mountnorris has sent a collector to New Zealand, in the hope of 
discovering some new ligneous plants in the mountainous parts of 
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that ooantry. Cottage gardens bare beea oneb impnyftd, and 
the conductor remarks as follows :-^ 

*'It has been obserred to ns, by otfaers, and we haye observed it our- 
selves, during our occasional tours, that the gardens of eottB§«r» \ff the 
road side, have wonderfidfy improved vnthln these few yean ; and we 
have before often observed, that, in many parts of the countzy, JfthKaiy^ 
fuchsias, and other new plants are to be seen in them, which were for- 
merly confined to gendemen's sardens. This improvement, as we have 
elsewhere staled, is chiefly owmg to the exertions of tiie horticoltural 
societies, and partly, also, to the benevolent and patriotie eoDSitions. of 
some gentlemen, who authorise their bead gardeners to supply the cotta- 
gers on their estates with such useful and ornamental plants as can be 
spared, and are suitable for cottage gardens. Various gentlemen, also, 
in different parts of the country, require their bead gardaners i» keep a 
nursery of miit trees and fiiiit shrubs^ to be given away to tbeir Annen 
and cottagers. When we consider how greatly the beauty of the w^^yg*"" 
of all our roads is increased b^ this practice, and how much it tends to 
increase the comfort and happmess of the cottager, we cannot too high- 
ly express our admiration of such practices We only wish they^ might 
prevail every where, and that every proprietor 'of land in Great Briaia 
or Ireland would adopt them." 

Commercial gardening is rather in a declining state ; the supfrfj 
bemg greater than tlie demand. Were it not for the immense mun- 
ber of plants which are annually exported to this conntry, it would 
be much more depressed than it now is. Nurseries have become 
very general throughout England, and those around the metropolis 
make but few sales compart with those of former years. Their 
articles are now limited to such as are new and rave, the more com* 
mon being little sought after. It has always been a wonder widi 
individuals who import plants to this countjy, why tfaey should re- 
main so high at the present time, especially those sorts which have 
for jrears been in the English nursenes. This is, no doubt, owing, 
in a ^[reat measure, to the high rents which are paid for land, near 
the cities of London and Liverpool, where only such plants ars 
grown as are wanted here. To this cause, and long credits, the 
conductor attributes the high prices, and remarks that ^^ nurserymen 
will find, that, by calculanng on small profits and extensive sales, 
Ihey will be greater gainers than by relying on hi^ prices and se- 
lect purchasers at indefinite credits." '' This," he says, ^^ indeed 
is the spirit of the age, which it is in vain, for any person that 
would live and thrive, long to rerist." We most conlially agree 
with these observations, and would ask the nuiserymen of our own 
country, and especially those in our vicinity, whether ihey would 
not also be the greater gamers, if they were guided by this princi- 
ple. It is useless to hold up articles, because, they are not neces- 
sary to the absolute wants of life, at a price which none but the 
solely affluent can purchase ; while persons of more humble means 
would most gladly avail themselves of the opportunity to buy at 
reasonable rates. The ^< spirit of the age " does, indeed, demand 
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• vefixm in tbis matter^ CousideniUe busincfls is stated to be done 
betvreeii the English sod American seedsmen. 

The state of gaideni&g m vaiioas countries, occupies a considei^ 
aUe space, in France, a taste fisr gardeabg is on the increase ; 
nnsenes have increased, and the inteicourse between the seedsmen 
if France- and Britain, and also America, has greatly increased. 
If. Vilmoritt & Co. are the greatest seecbmen b Europe. The 
expert of bidbs finoro Hdland has greatly increased within a few 
yeafs. In Belgkun, the king has btroduced ^* extensive ranges of 
houses and pits,'' mto the garden attached to the palace of Lacken, 
near Brussels. Ip other for^gn countries, nothbg^verjr remarkable 
appears I0 have occurred b the science of gardenbg. A taste for 
ks pursuit is generally on the^bcrease. 

In this country, gardeabg is noticed as '* making rajnd progress." 
The horticultural societies are mentk»ed, as well as ^^ two ^urden- 
bg magazbes," and other journals of agriculture. little yet, 
however, seems to be known of the actual state b which garden- 
bg exists b this country. Some gardens are said to belong to 
wealthy merchants b the neighborhood of Philadelphia, which 
bformation was gathered fixnnour magazbe. But Boston, with its 
vicbity, is not mentioned. The conductor anticipates among the 
citizens of the western world, municipal gardens, parks, pleasure- 
grounds, and hot-houses, the common property of the towns, 
which will rival those of the European aristocracy." We indeed,' 
expect much ourselves ; but we are 'afhud that it wiU be many 
years before such anticipations are realized. We hope, before the 
next annual view of the progress of gardenbg shall appear, that 
the conductor will have gathered more bformation respectbg its 
advancement b the United States. 

A long article on laybg out Public Gardens and Promenades, 
also by the conductor, occupies many pages. 



Art. II. A Practical TVeaiise on the Culture of SUky adapt" 
ed to the Soil and Climate of the United States. By F. G. 
Comstock, Secretary of the Hartford County Silk Society, and 
Editor of the Silk Culturist. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 108. Hartford: 
Wm. G. Comstock. 1836. 

Although the subject upon which this work treats, may not 
come precisely withb the limits of our Magazine, still we cannot 
omit to notice it, under the present state of public excitement, b 
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relation to the culture of silk as an article of domestic produce* 
We need not here speak of the benefits which, we think, this coun- 
try will receive fixxn the attendcm which is now being given to it. 
We have before incidentally expressed our mind, and we can but 
repeat, that we are every'day more convinced of its pracdcabili^ 
and its importance* The present work is one of the best, which 
has yet been published ; and, with that of Mr. Cobb, contains all 
the information that is needed upon the subject. Mr. Comstock is 
well known as the editor of the Silk Cultutist ; a work, having a 
great circulation throughout the country, and he has collected fiom 
all sources, for which he has numerous facilities, and has brought 
together such bets and statements as cannot fail to convince every 
one of the certainty of a good return to those who are willmg to 
embark in the enterprise. The wori^ is printed in a neat type, on 
good paper, and we recommend it to the attenUon of all interested 
m the culture of mulberry trees, and the rearing of silk wonoos. 



Art. III. The Year BooJc : an Astronomical and Phihsophi- 
cal Anniial : fitted for general use in all parts of the United 
States. By Marshall Cons^t. 1 vol. 12mo. Upwards of 200 
pages. Munroe & Francis: Boston. Charles S. Francis: 
New Yoik. 

We were favored, some time since, with a copy of this work, 
by the publishers, which we now take the opportunity to recom- 
mend to the notice of gardeners, who, besides their profession, are 
ambitious of acquiring some knowledge of astronomy, philosophy, 
&c. It contains, in addition to an excellent almanac, much use- 
ful and valuable information on general subjects. It is divided into 
three parts ; — astronomy,— calendar for 1836, — ^and the Year 
Book. The latter part contains miscellaneous articles, foreign and 
domestic notices of recent inventions and discoveries in the more 
practical departments of science and the arts. It is printed in a 
beautiful type, and will be an acquisition to the library. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELUGENCE. 

« 

A&T. L General JStoUca, 

ScUntjfie FecundatiofL — ^Bradley, speakiBg of this subject, sajrs that, on 
the first opening of his tulips, he took out all the stamens before the &- 
riua was ready to be scattered ; and thus, to use his own expression, 
castrated the tulips, preparatory to impregnating the stigmas with the fa- 
rina of other tulips. In like manner, he says, the blossoms of any other 
plant may be castrated, and cross-fecundated. ( Aeto Inwrovement of Pkmt- 
tng and Gardening^ Philosophical and Practical^ p. 14, 15.) It is generally 
considered that this practice of cross-iecundation is quite new, and was 
first employed b^ Mr. Kniffht ; but a carefiil perusal of the works of 
Bradley and Agncola will show that scarcely any thing new has been 
produced, during the present century, that was not known and practised 
in the preceding one, perhaps earlier.— ( CktnL Mag^for Dec) 

The twoerunity of ids ofpoiaioes to tohole ones has been fiiliy proved by 
Beyeral English cultivators. The crop has fidlen off greatly within the 
last two years in Great Britain, and numerous expenments have been 
instituted, which, although they have not given a result altogether satis- 
fiictory, have shown that potato sets may lose their vital principle when 
taken up before they have arrived at a certain degree of maturity. Mr. 
Niven, m the hiah tkrdenet's and Formats Jfogoziite, thinks that die fail- 
ure of the crop in Ireland may have been partly owing to some change 
in the electric state of the atmosphere, and partly to the careless manner 
in which the potato is treated alter it has been dug out of the ground 
till it is replanted The superiority of whole potatoes to sets, when an 
early crop is desired, has been proved by Mr. Niven, in the same paper ; 
and also the superiority of sets to whole potatoes, when the object is a 
main crop, more especially when the bud, or rose end, as it is cialled in 
Ireland, is used. This superiority of sets to whole potatoes has been al- 
so proved by the experiments conducted in the Horticultural Society's 
garden, and by various other cultivators. — (/&.) 
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TrifUium tnearn^tfum. — ^The culture of this species ofclover has great- 
ly increased in different parts of Great Britain ; it stands heat and drought 
exceedingly well, and has been found, in many cases, a valuable substi- 
tute for lucerne and clover, which has beeu completely burnt up. We 
hope its value will be tried in our climate. — Conds, 

Heaviesi ^gooseberries for 1835. — ^Mr. Saul, in the Gardenai's Maracine for 
Dec, has given the weight of the heaviest kinds produced in 1S35. He 
states that they were lighter in this season than they have been for ten 
years, owing to the very dry season. Fewer seedlings have also been 
raised. The following is the weight of the heaviest ones :— <- 

Bed, Wonderful, 24 dwt ; Companion, 23 dwt 2 gr. ; Lion's Provider, 
22 dwt 6 gr. ; Lion, 22 dwt— YeUotr. Leader, 23 dwt 12 gr. ; Gunner, 21 
dwt 10 gr. ; Sovereign, 20 dwt 20 gr. ; Two to One, 19 dwt 22 gr. — 
Green, Thumper, 20 dwt 8 gr. ; Peacock, 20 dwt 6 gr. ; Providence, 20 



dwL; Lord Grew, 19 dwt 20^.— IF%de.Eagle,31 dwt ; OBtricb,20dwt 
12 gr; Fleur de Lis, 90 dwt 13 gr.; Lily of the Valley, 30 dwt 11 gr. 
(GardMig.) 

PnudSdioM, — The feUowmg are the Tsrieties which earned off the 
Jint pnzes at the Caznbridffe Florists' Society. Among the names of the 
exhibitors are Messrs. WicmaU & Brewer, well known as two of the fin- 
est dahlia growers in England : — 

The hat dahUaqfcanf color. — ^Widnall's Perfection. CHmMm, acoarlet^ or 
red, — Countess of LiverpooL WhUt, or shaded iflUle. — ^Lady Fordwick. 
Very dark. — ^Metropolitan Perfection. Orem^ mdnum er hvff, — ^Wid- 
nalrs Prince of Oranse. Purple or thadedfurj^ — ^Douglas's Angusla. 
Str^K9 of aU colors. — ^A seedling raised by Btr. WidndL IMd rrowidf 
ed^edf or niotUed. — Hon. Mrs. Harris. TtUow, or hdpkur. — Yellow Perfec- 
tion. Rose, or my crimson — ^Widnall's Perfection. LSae^ — L9ao Perfec- 
tion, daretj orpuee. — ^Widnall's Granta. — (FUni. Cah.) 

Mr. Widnall gained the most prizes. The Coontess of liTerpool yet 
stands preeminent among the sootriels. — Conds. , 

Scale for showing the comparatioe hardiness of Trees. — ^There are many trees, 
generafiy considered as hardy, which will not stand except in fiiTorable 
situations ; and otiiers, called tender, which do very well occasionally in 
the open air. From obserrinff this, it has struck me that the distinctions 
of hudy and tender, are too broad and too vague, to give an exact idea 
of the treatment they require ; and I conceive that you would do a jraat 
senrice to planters, and to the cause of arboricidture generally, if you 
were to publish a scale marked thus: — ^Anus sylv^stris, h h ■, Tery 
hardy. Portugal laurel, h. h, tolerably hardy, .^miitus O^nedo, h, Tery 
hardy. jLai!irus n6bilis, t, tender. Magndlia grandifldra, t t, very 
tender. Mmle, or camellia, t t t, extremely tender. Pomegranate, or 
the genus Citrus, f, requiring a frame. — (J. niUwSj — Chad. Mag.) 

Homam^^tff tir^moa. — This tree is now beautiiully in flower at Messrs. 
Loddiges's, and m Thompson's Nursery, Mile End. Its yellow Uossoms, 
with their long fi-inge-like corollas, at this season of the year, when so few 
trees and shrubs are in flower, are most ornamental ; its leaves die off of 
a rich deep yellow or orange. It is a pity to see such a tree so much 
neglected. Mr. Macnab, Jr., whose interesting journey in North Ameri- 
ca we noticed in p. 630, and shall have occasion to recur to, informs us 
that it attains the height of 15 feet or 30 feet, in its native situations in 
America ; and he brought home a piece of the trunk of one tree, for a 
gentieman, (Mr. Nicol, of Edinburgh) who is now making observations 
on different sorts of timber, between five and six inches m diameter. — 
(Gard. Mag.) This is a fine indigenous shrub, or small tree, which we 
wish was more generally planted in our shrubberies. Its rich-colored 
foliage, in autumn, adds gready to the beauty of the scenery in its native 
situations. — Conds. 
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Streoffberries. — ^At Belmont Place, strawberries were cut, the last week 
in March, of fine size ; they were produced on plants which were plac- 
ed on a shelf on the back wall of the stove. We wish this most delicious 
fruit was more extensively forced in stoves and hot-beds. A few pots 
well managed, will produce considerable firuit, and the room they would 
occupy would be very small, compared with that required for other 
fruits. — Conds. 
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I^sraui BeotfUk— These have been produced, at the above place, for sev- 
eral weeks, from plants in pots, placed on the front curb of the stove. 
The beans were planted in the latter part of December. The vines have 
been destroyed, and a new crop is now up in the same pots. — lb, 

Prkwuia pnt^tdtens var. Alba JmbrUdor-^A seedling of this primrose, 
with a beautiful fringed edge, has lately flowered iu the garden of 
Wm. G. Buckner, Esq., Bloomingdale, N. Y., under the care of Mr. T. 
Dunlap. In our last, our correspondent, A. J. D. (p. 99) speaks of plants 
of the purple and white, Ynihjringtd edges, in the collection of J. W. 
Knevefs, Newburgh, N. Y. Were it not for this, Mr. Dunlap might claim 
the merit of first having originated this beautiful variety. — lb. 

Manuneuhuea in Pota, — ^We have lately seen crowing, and finely in 
bloom, in the green-houae of Mr. Sweetaer, Cambridgeport, several pots 
of ranunculuses. They were planted in pots, about ten inches deep 
(which wero made for hyacinth bulbs), ten or twelve in each. In one 
pot, we counted twelve strong buds, besides several blossoms. We 
nave no hesitation in saying, that, if the roots aro planted in deep pots or 
boxes, they can be forced with the same facility as the hyacinth or nar- 
cisBu& It is generally reconunended to grow them in shallow boxes, 
from the supposition, we prosume, that, as the roots are small, they need 
but little earth to grow in. This is a great error ; they require much 
nourishment, and will not flourish unless they have it Some of the 
flowers were exceedingly large. Any person who is desirous ofgrowing 
them, can easily do so by adopting the method above named^ — R. 

Zinc LabeUformaMng PUmta. — We have been somewhat surprised to 
notice that this kind of labels,which are superior to any other, for retaining 
the names of plants, is so little used by nurserymen and gardeners. 
Up«»r<k of a year since, we first tried the experiraeDt of marking with 
them ; and labeled several pots of chrysanthemums, which have been ex- 
posed to the weather at all times, summer and winter ; the wrning is at 
this time in no way de&ced, and the names may be as quickly and as 
easily ascertained, as they could when first written. We have no doubt 
but they will remain as intelligible for many years. Common wood 
labels, which are m general use, would have rotted ofl^, by this time, or 
become so decayed upon the part beneath the soil, that they would be in 
danger of being broken ofll^ and thus wholly lost When it is considered 
how little the former cost, and the certainty of their retaining the names 
for an indefinite space of time, we hope that cultivators will bring them 
into general use. Nothing is so important to the uurseryman, both to 
insure credit for his establishment, and reputation to himself as the 
sending abroad trees, shrubs, or plants, which are truly marked. But as 
is too frequently the case, this is little attended to, or if done, it is with a 
label which either will not retain the name, for any time, or with one on 
which it can never be intelligibly wrote. English cultivators have 
adopted various modes of marking plants, but, in our opinion, none of 
them are at aU to be compared with that of writing upon zinc. These la- 
bels can be as easily made fast to a tree, by winding one end loosely round 
a branch, as they can be put into a pot ; and they will not need renewing 
for many years. We have satisfied ourselves, of their superiority to any 
others, and we hope, for the correctness of names of plants, which is 
verv important, that they will now be generally adopted. — ]b. 

nkUe eoroSUtd var. of YLhododindron. — ^Your correspondent, A. J. D., in 
your last number (p. 99), speaks of ** larae plants of the crimson and 
wkde eoroUad JQiodod^ndron arb6reum,'' which will be in flower this 
spring, in the collection belonging to J. W. Knevels, Esq., at Newburgh, 
N. Y. I was not aware that specimens of plants of the white variety of 
the true arbbreum, strong enough to flower, were in any collection in this 
country ; as it flowered fi>r the first time in England, in 1833. Does not 
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your correspondent have reference to the iZhodod^ndron 41bum Ptiarth 
Which is a native ? — Yours, .^ ,%nateur. — Boskm, Manhy 1836, 

Ribes Sangvineum. — This splendid shrub, first introduced into England 
by the late Mr. Douglas, should be in every garden or shrubbery. Its 
beautiful crimson blossoms, which are produced in numerous large ra- 
cemes, have a gorgeous appearance. Do induce every person to possess 
a plant, who oan &kd room to put one in his garden. — A. 

Forced Peaches. — ^In the green-house attached to the garden of Dr. 
Webster, Cambridge, are several trees trained on the back wall, which 
have now fruit on of the size of walnuts. Considering the severity of 
the season, this is remarkably early. — Conds. 

The edibie rooted OxaliSy ((yxalis crenhta). We hope experiments will 
be made in the cultivation of this promising tuber, in all the different 
sections of the Union. In England and Germany, although it does not 
appear in all cases to realize the high expectations formed in relation to it 
on its first introduction, yet in many cases, common crops have been pro- 
duced, fidly attesting the prolific quality of the plant It was, we believe, 
introduced into England by Douglas, from S. America, and we conceive 
that the temperature of our western hemisphere, in the same isothermal 
parallels, will be more congenial to it, than that of the eastern. It is 
highly probable that the desideratum in the ripening of the tubers, is a 
long dry autumn, which is to be found in our climate, rather than the 
Nonh of Europe. In many districts it may become a very valuable ad. 
dition to the list of culinary vegetables, and resembling as it does, the 
potato in flavor, may yet rival that invaluable root in utility. In Loudon's 
Mag., we observe a notice of a single tuber, scarcely an ounce in weight, 
which yielded vwnety tubers at a crop, weighing nearly 4 lbs. Still more 
extraordinary is the following account, which we extract from a French 
periodic^. ** A tuber of </xalis crenita, weighing only 28 grains, was 
planted on the 7th of April, in a rich old cucumber.bed in a warden at 
Plymouth. Five weeks after, two of&ets were detached from tne parent 
root, and replanted separately. The parent plant acquired an astonish- 
ing vigor spreading itself rapidly over a space n^ore than 3 feet in 
circumference." On gathering the crop, which was found to be of deli, 
cious flavor, the following was the result : — 

Production of the parent plant, 407 tubers, weighing 7 lbs. 8 oz. 
** of the two ofisets, 1^ « " 3 " 8 « 

Total, 604 « " 11 lbs. 

** This," as the editor observes, ^ is almost without a parallel in the annals 
of horticulture." * The only notice we have seen of the culture of the 
edible rooted oxalis, in the United States, is given by your Philadelphia 
correspondent, (p. 76) where it is stated that a sinsle root had produced, 
durinff the past season, two quarts, and another a half peck of tubers of 
good flavor. The leaves of the O'xalis cren^ta are, like many other spe- 
cies of that ffenus, produced in HareeSy and the plant is, during the sununer, 
covered wim a profusion of bright yellow flowers. As the tuber can 
now doubtless be procured at the principal seed-stores, we would rec- 
ommend their distribution by the difllerent Horticultural Societies in 
various parts of the country, and communication to the public, of the 
results of their cultivation. 

71u Mexican QuifUKE, (Chenopbdium Q^mnda), A few seeds of this new 
esculent plant, came into our hands, but had probably lost their vital 
principle, as we could not induce them to vegetate. It is an annual^ and 
not only bears great crops of seeds, which are much used in Mexico, in 
the same manner as rice, and as an ingredient in soups and broths, but 
aflS)rds a great quantity of succulent leaves, excellent when eaten as 
.-.■ - ^—•^— • ■ ' -^^^-^-^i-^.— ■ 

* Aan&lM de Fromont, tome VI. p. ITS. 
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spinach. Dombey, the botanical traveller, mentions that the grains are 
in universal use throughout Peru. They are much more easily prepared 
for food than rice, and, judging from a few experiments 'lately made in 
Europe, can be grown in a much shorter time than rye, wheat or barley. 
There can be no reason why this plant should not succeed admirably m 
the Middle States. 

The Bnad^root of the western Indians (Psorhlea tscMnJta), Pursh, who 
gave the first description of this plant, furnished also the often quoted 
information in relation to it, that it was " a staple article of diet among 
the western Indians." The plant does not appear to be known to bota. 
nists east of the Alleghanies, except as a dried specimen in their herbaria. 
Some of your correspondents in the west, would confer a favor by send- 
ing seeds or roots to the Atlantic States, where they could receive a fair 
tnal in our gardens.*—^ /. Dawning, Botanic (karJen and JSturseru, New- 
buraA, JV. K— JV6. 183& 

Momofp^ipk of the Norih American Cifperhce{B.-^We have been gratified 
with a sight of the proof sheets of a monograph of this extensive order 
of plants, by Dr. Torrey, now publishing in the Sd volume of the Annals 
of the Lyceum of Natural History, N. Y. It is remarkably complete ; 
Professor Torrey (with Dr. Gray, whose monograph of Rhyncospora has 
recently been published in the Annals,) having devoted a great deal of 
study and research to this extensive group of vegetation. The generic 
and specific descriptions, in manv instances entirely new, and in all 
cases thoroughly revised, evince the quantity of labor which has been 
bestowed upon it ; and the observations which follow the copious list of 
localities in almost every species, are characterized by that acuteness of 
investigation which has contributed to give to Dr. Torrev so distinguished 
a botanical reputation both in Europe and America. — A. J, D. 

Transplanting Evergreen Trees. — There is but one period,in this climate, 
when the removing of evergreens from their natvot situations can be 
attended with certam success. It is that season when the buds are dis- 
tinctly swollen, and the whole tree is full of nourishing juices. This 
may happen at various times in different localities, and with difiTerent 
species, but generally takes place in the Middle and Eastern States, from 
the 1st of April to the 10th May. The spongioles and small fibres of 
evergreen trees are much more susceptible to injury from the action of 
drought than those of deciduous trees, and they should by aU means, if 
possible, be preserved moist until replanted. Many persons err, by fol- 
lowing the rules laid down in P: jropean publications, laudatory of late 
summer and even winter planting, and find, to their mortification, that 
they|are not adapted to our seasons. The early and copious autumn 
rains, which make August a ftivorite month for this operation in many 
parts of England, are often protracted to too late a period here, to be of 
any service m the production of fresh roots, and the hot sun, and dry 
sou extinguish the last remnant of life in the withering trunk. Winter 
transplanting, though useless if practised in the ordinary way, mav be 
carried on with great success if the trees are taken up with balls of 
frozen earth. With holes previously prepared, and a strong drag-sled 
for transportation, evergreen trees of very large size may be removed 
with astonishing success : and a beautiful efiTect may be produced almost 
immediately. The success of all experiments in transplanting, and more 
especially with large individuals, is wonderfully insured by depositing 
upon the surfiu^ of the soil which covers the roots, a laver of a few 
inches in depth, of any old litter, mulch or coarse vegetable substance, 
which will preserve a moisture in the soil, and prevent the injurious 

* Prof. Short, of Lazingtbn^ Keotucky, will, if thii note shoald meet bis eye, oblige ue by aoy ' 
iofonnetion, retpectiog it, wbich roay be in bii posaeeiion. — A. J. D. 
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effects of the drying winds and hot sim upon the mould where the en^ 
ieebled rootlets are endeavoringto re-establish themselves^--.^ /. />. 

Flowering ofOycas rtvotkUu — There is a noble specimen of the Japanese 
saffo, (Cycas revolilltaO now in a state of inflorescence in tibe rich exotic 
collection of J. W. Knevels, £sq^ Newburgh, N. Y. The trunk (which 
in none of the Cycad^cesB attains any great altitude) is about Hae^ feet 
six inches in height, nearly the same in circumference, and has the aged 
and venerable appearance of a century's growth. It is crowned by a 
beautiful tufl of the deep green pinnated fronds. Cycas revolillta belongs 
to the Dice V;ia Polyandria, of Linnieus, and the present plant is a female* 
The inflorescence exhibits itself in the form of a globose cluster, about 
the size of a man's head, of brownish metamorphosed leaves, on the 
sides of which are arranged the embryo drupes, crowned each with a 
single stigma. The appearance of the plant in blossom is highly inter- 
estuig to the botanist, and striking to a general observer, though there 
are no gaudy colored petals to arrest the eye. This specimen is believed 
to be about forty years of age, and is probably the first female plant that 
hasproduced flowers in the United States. — A, J. D. 

Jm Season in Georgia. — ^The following extract is from a letter from a 
correspondent in Georgia, dated March 7th, 1836. It will be seen that 
the severity of the winter has not been confined to New England, alone, 
but has extended throughout the country : 

** The season with us is backward, but promises well as yet for fruit 
Peach buds scarcely begin to show red. Gladiolus Wats6ntitf, (new with 
me) has flowered finely, and I like it much : G, lineitus (?) and undulitus, 
are coming on strong. Wats6nta aletroides, is in bud ; W. margindita 
and Meri^no, will soon be so. Sparaxis grandifl6ra, two bulbe out of 
twenty, fi-om seed sown about foterteen months ago, are going to flower 
in a few days ; S. tricolor is weak. Ferriria undulAta, and Hypo^s 
stell^ta, ai'e showing {^uds." 

Tigridia pav6nia, in the climate of Georgia, flowers abundantly fh>m 
new oflsets nearly all summer and autumn. — Conds. 

Bhodod6ndron nudiflbra Jhhlea nud^bra L, — ^This elegant species, 
which CTows in large quantities near Worcester, and also near Keene, 
N. H., should be introduced into every garden. Its vivid brilliancy can- 
not be appreciated unless seen in its native situations, especially on thin 
sandy soils which border a deep growth of wood, or rocky banks of our 
rivera. Near its more loHy companion, the gloomy Kalmia latifblia, we 
scarcely know of the two, which excites the most admiration. We have 
seen it oftentimes growing in this manner on the high precipitous and 
picturesque banks of tlie noble Hudson, contributing its humble beauty 
to the united, unsurpassed loveliness of the scene. Transferred to our 
gardens, and planted in large clumps, it loses none of its attraction, but 
gives additional richness to the surrounding shrubs. IL visc6sa, common 
in the vicinity, if planted in masses, has also a beautiful appearance. — 
Yowa, R, 

Pennsylvania Horiicidtyral Society. — ^At the meeting of the Society on 
Monday, the 15th inst., the premium, for the best variety of vegetables, 
viz., asparagiis, seakail and lettuce, was awarded to Wm. Chalmers, 
gardener to Mrs. Stott Mr. Chalmers also obtained the premium for the 
best bouquet Mr. Engleman exhibited lettuce and excellent scarlet 
radishes. Horace Binney, Esq., was elected president, instead of Geo. ' 
Voux, Esq., deceased. — Yowrs^ A. B. — Philadelphia, Feb. IG, 1836. 

Lemon mil, the residence of Henry Pratt, Esq., was. sold yesterday for 
the handsome sum of $!:i25,000, — tlio vciy superb collection of plants 
included. They will be offered at public sale in May next. — lb. 

JVtw Seedlinif variety of the Mimuhis. — A very beautiful seedling 
mimulas, much resembling M. SniithtV, has been raised by Mr. W. Car- 
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ter, of 'the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. It has a very large flower, with 
two dark i^ts, in the place of one in the Smithtu It is stated to be 
yenr beautifuL---Cim<b. 

jYoi$etU roie Lamarque, — ^This most splendid varie^ is now in full 
Uoom in the unique collection of plants of Mr. Sweetser, Cambridge- 
port It is a standard plant, budded four or iive feet high, and has ex- 
panded four or flye of its yellowish white blossoms, measuring four or 
five inches in diameter. This variety should be in every garden. It is 
of vigorous growth. — lb. 



Art. rV. MassathMetta HcrticuUtsrcd Society. 

SiOurdtaf, Ftbrway fi7^—EMbUed. From M. P. Wilder, the following 
species and varieties of the camellia : — ^reticul^ta, tnalifldra (Sd9&nqua 
Thun. var. pl^na ri!lbra) eximia, 4]ba pl^na, Chandlert, myrtifblia, coccin- 
ea, pesomatflbra i^sea, variesdita, conchifl6ra, spl^ndens, Colvilli, rosac8eV^ 
Dors^ttu and coridlina ? (florida); the four latter were exhibited for the 
first time ; also Pte6nui MMan var. Banksi^e. 

Monk 5liK — ExhSbiUd. From Messrs. ttovey, several species and varieties 
of cameUiasi-^legans, varieg^ta, eximi^ (of the French! corallina, spl^nd- 
ens, insignis, 41ba pl^na, imperatrice du Bresil,anemonen6ra, vendsa, ign^ 
cens, and a variety unknown ; ven6sa and ign^scens were exhibited for 
the first time. From S. Sweetser, a bouquet of flowers, containing iZho- 
dod^ndron arb6reum var. hybridum, IL iudicum var. hybrida [Azfiea in- 
dica var.) Melianthus m^jor, Clarkta ^legans, Cyclamen p^rsicum, rris 
chin^nsis, oxalises, crimson nasturtium, yellow tea roses, Aec, &c. 
Read^ — ^Letters fi-om A. Walsh, Esq., Lansingburgh, N. Y., and from Wm. 
Kenrick, Newton. 

Pnaenta. — ^The New American Orchardist, and the Silk-Grower's 
Guide, from Wm. Kenrick. 

Martk IMl — ExhaJbHed, From the Messrs. Winship, a great variety of 
flowers, among which were iZhodod^ndron fedifblia, R, indicum phoeni- 
cea, and hybrida ; £rica verticOUta, and herb^cea ; E'pacris grandifl6ra, 
•^c^ia armAta and longifldra, Meli&nthus m&jor, Calceoldroa scabiosaefb- 
lia, Eupatontim odor^tum, Verbena Aubl^tui, Bryophyllum calycinum, 
mimuluses, geraniums, oxalises, stocks, roses, petunias, salvias, canary 
asters, C&Ua 8ethi6pica, .^el^piax curassavica, &c., &c. From T. Mason, 
^odod^ndron inoicum, .^c^cia lon^if^lia, Cam^llui malifldra, C. j. pom- 
p6nia, and a seedling ; roses, geraniums, schizanthus, stocks, primroses, 
&c. 

lUad. — A letter from the Messrs. Hovey. 

Prt9tnta. — The American Gardener's Magazine, Vol. I, and three Nos. 
of Vol. n, fi'om the Messrs. Hovey. 
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Art. V. Qttttuj^ Market 



1UU», Tuitrt, ^t. 



FbUtoas: 
rviaiiMM* S V^ btrrol, 

«»""««»., j|:',JShoV.::: 

per bonel, 

per bmbel, 

per barrel, 

per boshel,. . . . . . 



Euiport, 

St. Holeoa, 
Tomipe: 



"-—.ipa::::::: 

Tollow Franeh, par barrel, . . . 
Onioni: 

Sper barrel, , 
perboihel, 
oer buoeh, 

White, per bonch, 

BeeU, per biufael, 

Carrots, per buihel. 

Farsnipe, per bofhel, 

Salaify, per baoch, , 

HorwradMh, per pouod, 

Shallolfl, par pound,. ........... 

Garlic, per pound , 



GoAta/M, Salads, ^e. 

Cabbagef : per dozen. 

Savojn, 

Drumhead, 

Rod. 

Brocoli , each , 

Cauliflower, each, 

Celery, per root, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Badiahee, per bunch 

Spinach, pisr peek 

Daodelioofl, per half peck,.. 



- Squmtkes and Pumfking* 
Canada crookoeck, per cwt., . . . 



From 


To 


$eto. 


$oCa. 


1 00 


1 95 


374 


50 


195 


1 50 


50 


ffii 


S 00 


950 


1 00 




1 50 


1 75 


«4 


75 


SO 


75 


85 


374 


100 


195 


985 


950 


75 


1 00 


3 


4 


6 




50 


75 


50 


75 


75 




^ 




6 


10 


90 




14 




75 


1 00 


75 


1 00 


75 


1 00 


none. 




u 




10 


95 


6 


10 


8 


194 


95 




50 




DODO. 



Weit India, per ewt 

Goounoa crookneck, per ewt. . . . 

Lima, per ewt 

Palermo Squash, per pound,. . . . 
Pumpkina, each,.. 



Pot and Svtit Htrb§, 



Faraley, per half peek,. 

Safe, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch,. , 

Savory, 

Speannint, 



Fruitt, 



Allies, dosaert : 



Common 



•I 



per barrel, .. 
per bushel, .. 

Pears: 
St. Germain, per down,. 

wi-^.jKtaSlf.::: 

(teinoea, per bushel, 

Pine ApploB, 

Grapes: 

Malaga, per pound, . . . . 

Cranberries, per barrel. ... 

, per bushel,... 

per box, 

per down 

per box, 

per hundred, . 

per barrel, ... 

per bushel, . . . 

per barrel. . . . 

per bushel , . . . 



Orangee, 
Lemons, 
Chestnuts, 



Walnuts, 

Almonds, per pound, 
Filberts, per pound, . 



From To 



$eU. 



00 
00 
00 
6 
194 



50 

17 

6 

6 

6 



75 

694 

00 

00 

75 

87 



none. 
450 
900 
none. 
374 

»74 
600 
950 
995 

95 
995 
1 00 
650 



9 

4 
1 



00 
00 
75 
19 

4 



$cti. 
500 



75 
90 
19 
19 



900 
75 
9 19 
1 19 
900 
100 



500 



50 

50 
800 



00 
75 
374 
50 
95 
00 
50 
50 
00 
14 
6 



Remarks^ — Since our last, sales have been more brisk, although the 
weather has continued severe, nearly up to this time. ' Some potatoes 
have arrived from the f]a8tward;-Nova Scotias are very plenty; Eastport 
have advanced in price, and there are few remaining on hand. Turnips 
are plen^ and good. Loose onions are rather scarce, and prices have 
advanced by the barrel ; those in bunches are plentifully abundant, and 
ajDB sold remarkably low. Of cabbages there is a good supply for the 
season. Brocoli and cauliflowers are all gone. No celeiY remains on 
b^d. Lettuce is brought in of finer quality, and in tolerable plenty for 
the earliness of the season. Radishes are also abundant Spinach 
comes to hand in large quantities. A few dandelions, the first this year, 
were brought in this week; they were not, however, collected fit>m 
fields, but were cut from cultivated plants ; we have often wondered why 
they were not oftener grown in eiik*dens ; they are much superior to 
those culled farom pastures. Canacbi crookneck squashes are about gone, 
and of the common crookneck, there are veiy few remaining on hancL 
West India are tolerably plenty, several hundred having lately arrived. 
The stock of apples, in general, is yet abundant, though pnces have 
advanced on some kinds ; this is, however, for those wmoh have been 

Eicked over, and of superior quality ; Baldwins are quite scarce ; russets 
ave declined in price. Pine apples are scai-ce. Oranges and lemons 
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are very plenty; aeyeral cargoes have lately arriye<L Cranberries are 
considerably lower in price. Good chestnuts are in demand, but are 
scarce ; those of poor quality are plenty ; walnuts remain the same. — 
Yotatj M. T.—BoaUmy Mardi 2H 189a 



Art. VL ObUuary Notice. 



Died, in this city, on the morning of the dOth of March, Gtorge C, 
Bandtj at the affe of 27 years, proprietor of the New Elogland Farmer 
and seedstore. Mr. Barrett was an industrious and enterprising citi- 
zen, and as such, carried on an extensive business in seeds. l£s loss 
will be deeply felt by those within the circle of his acquaintance. 



Art. YIL MeUorologioal J^oHces. 

FOR FEBBUART. 



Thz severity of the weather, through the month of February, was 
almost unprecedented. Considerable snow fell, which, with that during 
the previous winter months, was several feet in depth. The mercury 
feU below zero in the morning for ten da^ in succession, the first part of 
the month ; and, about the middle, it fell as low, for eight davs more. 
The winds were prevalent from the north-west More than half of the 
month was cloudy, and extremely unpleasant 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature, 17^ ]S9 ; highest, 44^ ; lowest, IV* 
below zero. 

Winds. — N., ^e days— S. R, one — S. W., six — ^W., five— N. W., twelve 
days. 

Force of Hit Wind* — ^Brisk, eisht days; light, twenty-one days. 

Charader of Vie Weather, Fine, nine days ; Fair, five days ; Cloudt, 
fifteen davs. 

Raimf, four days ; Snotgy, seven days. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR APRIL. 



FRUIT DEPARTBIENT. 



€hrtqte Ftnet, in the green-house or ffrapery, will now be opening their 
blossoms : raise the tempei^ature a litUe, and admit but a small portion of 
air, tiU the fixdt is set After that, let the vines be syringed once or 
twice a week, and give more air. For fiuther directions, see Vol. I, pp. 
79, 119, 159, &C. 
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{jhrape J9yet may still be pat in hot-beds: those whioh were stiuted 
last month, will now be seyeral inches high : keep up tiie temperature 
of the bed l^ linings, and give them occasicmaUy a little liquid manure. 
See Vol. I, p. 48. 

Sbmobtrry Beds should be uncoTered this month, and, as soon as they 
begin to grow, let them be top dressed with a little old rotten manure. 
New beds should be made this month. See page 50. 

PtoBT and JlppiU trees should be erafled this month. 

Goaaebemf cmd Currcad Bushes should be pruned, if not yet done. New 
plantations should also be made. 

Raspbary Bushes should be tied up to stakes, and new plantations 
made, if wanted. 

FLOWEE DEPAETHENT. 

Ihadnth and TSdip beds should be uncovered earfy this month. The 
surface should be lightly stirred with a trowell. 

Ranunculuses should, if dry weather, be duly watered, and, as their 
flower stems advance, .they should be shaded from the sun. 

Tender Annuals should be immediately sown in hot-beds. Hardy and 
half hardy should be sown in the open ground. 

Salvia SpUndens, Cuttings of this fine plant should be put in at this 
season. 

CaUxolarias cmd Sehizanikuses, m the green-house, will agajnr require re- 
potting. 

Geraniums will now soon be in full bloom. Give them plenty of water. 

Camdlias will still require regular waterings, as they have not yet com- 
pleted their growth. Continue to repot aU such as are not in good health. 

Base Bushes should be now pruned, and all the transplanting that is to 
be done should be finished ^s month. For a good selection, see VoL, ^ 
p. 290. 

Dahlias should still be propagated, if cuttings of a great number are 
wanted to decorate the borders: if only a few of each sort are wanted, 
the roots may be divided, leaving a good shoot to each tuber. 

Tiger Flowers^ Jacobean LilieSj Tweroses, and CHadialuSf e^ould be set 
in pots, and placed in the botched. See VoL L 

Perennials should be transplanted towards the latter part of the month. 

VfiQETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus Beds should have their surfiice forked over carefully, and 
leveled off even with the rake. Preparations should be made, if it is in- 
tended to plant new beds. 

Rhubarb Roots should be transplanted ^s month. For particular 
directions, see Vol. L 

Cucumbers in hot-beds will now be showing blossoms. Give plenty of 
air and water, and keep up the heat by linings. 

Peas should be sown immediately, in warm situations. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Abt. I. Observatiom oti the CkiUure of the Plum, vfith some 
Remarks upon the Buects infestiw that Tree. By Messrs. C. 
if A. J. Downing, Botanic Garden and Nursery, Newburgbi 
N.Y. 

The plum in some of its species, as the beach plum, (Frunus 
nuoralis) and the Chicasaw plum (P. chicasa) is indigenous to 
many parts of the United States, but the fine cultivated variedes, 
now so abundant in our gardens, have been produced from an eas- 
tern species (Prunus dom^stica), probably first mtroduced into 
Europe fix)m Syria. 

The cultivation of the plum in the Middle and Eastern States is 
exceedingly easy. The soil best adapted to that purpose is a 
moderately strong, light and dry loam ; moist soils predisposing the 
tree to disease, and rendering it unfruitful. Gravelly and stony 
soils, though generally considered rather unsuitable, will be found 
excellent if the trees are planted in orchards, and receive that care 
m cultivation, peculiarly proper for such situations. 

The plum not requiring walls in this climate, but growing with 
great luxuriance as an open standard tree, needs but little skill in 
pruning ; the head of the tree should by no means, however, be 
permitted to become crowded with branches, but by judicious 
trimming, be kept open to the genial mfluence of the sun and air. 
Pruning, in the plum, as in aU other stone fiuits, should be per- 
formed while the branches are small, as the exudation of gum is 
mduced by lopping large limbs, and the wounds heal with difficulty. 
To those persons who feel lost in the labyrinth of a modem cata- 
logue of fitiits, the following selection of plums, of first rate ex- 
cdlence, for a small garden, may not be unacceptable. 

VOL. II. — ^No. r. 21 
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Tellow fraitod. Qnm fhiitad. 

WaflhingtoD, GrecD Gaffe, 

Coe*s Golden drop^ Imperial do. 

Drep d'or, Fluahing do. v 

Yellow Gage, Luscomb's Nonauch. 

Blae or Fnrple froited. 

Reine Claude Violette, or Purple Gage, 

Blue Imperiatrice, Nectarine, 

Kirk's, Red Gage. 
Imperial Diadem, 

The Reine Claude Violette, or purple gage, is one of the most 
delicious of plums. The Blue Imperiatiice is excellent, and keeps 
a long time after ripening. Coe's Golden drop and the Wash- 
ington are very large and luscious fruit ; and the Nectarine and 
Kirk's plum, are very beautiful, of large size, and fine flavored. 
The Azure Hative may, in addition to the above, be recommen- 
ded as a very early variety, and the White Magnum Bonum, oregg 
plum, as being suitable for preserving. 

Diseases of the Plum. The plum tree is subject in this coun- 
try, in many districts, to the attacks of two or three insects which 
commit great havoc in their respective methods, and which, owing 
to the culpable ignorance or negligence of cultivators, are permit- 
ted to increase and disseminate themselves, ad libitum. The first 
and most troublesome of these visitors, is the Curadio nenuphar of 
Herbot.* It is a small winged insect, scarcely a fourth of an mch 
in length, furnished with a sharp rostrum or bill, with which it pier- 
ces the embryo fruit as soon as it is formed in the expanded blos- 
som. Though the insect itself is too inconspicuous to attract the 
eye of a careless observer, amidst the countless myriads of epheme- 
ral winged creations of a spring day, yet the watchful horticul- 
turist may discover it in great numbers flitting about in the trees, 
while yet laden with blossoms, and puncturing the newly formed 
fruit to deposit the egg which is to continue its race. These punc- 
tures may fir^t be discovered when the fruit begins to swell, and 
when it has attained half or a fourth of its size ; they are very dis- 
tinct to the eye, remaining in the form of a crescent-shaped scar, 
upon the surface of the green fruit. The egg in the mean time 
hatches, and the larvae silently works its way towards the stem of 
the fiiiit, which, as soon as it has reached that point, falls from the 
tree. The whole crop is in many cases, where the careless culti- 
vator has sufiered the annual increase of the curadioy drops in this 
manner prematurely fi'om the tree, to the great mortification and 
astonishment of those persons unfamiliar with the habits of the in- 
sect race, who can see no cause of such a destruction of fruit. 
When the (hiit has fallen to the ground, the grub or larvs, obey- 
ing the instinct of nature, after a short time, leaves the now use- 

* RynehamtM ctran Peck. 
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less and decayed plum, and finding its way into the soil, remains 
there at some depth below the surface, to come forth in the succeed- 
ing spring, in its winged state, to go through its little round of exis- 
tence again. 

Countless remedies have been proposed for the mitigation of the 
evil, caused by' the curculioy which are directed to the destruction 
of the insect in a winged state, when engaged in perpetrating the 
mischief, whilst the tree is yet in bloom : but there is but one 
easy, certain, and efficacious method of putting a stop to its rava- 
ges, viz., by destroying it in the larv© or grub state after it has fal- 
len from the tree, and before it has left the fruit. In plum orchards 
nothing can be more easily accomplished. The cultivator has only 
to turn in his sunnty and allow them to devour the fruit daily as 
it falls from the tree, and every insect will perish. This has 
been tested repeatedly, and with uniform success. The curculio, 
though a winged insect, is scarcely a migratory one, seldom leaving 
the neighborhood of the tree under which it emerged from the soil, 
and it has been found that, of two trees standing in adjoining gar- 
dens, one of them was attacked, and the fruit destroyed, whilst the 
neighboring one, when pains had been taken to destroy the insects, 
remained laden with a beautiful crop. In small gardens, therefore, 
when the number of trees is limited, it would well repay the 
trouble of gathering up and destroying the green fruit, as in a short 
time, the whole brood would be exterminated. It should be ob- 
served that when the soil has been trodden hard, when it has been 
paved underneath the branches, or In situations where the tree has 
inclined over a sheet of water, the larvae of the curculioy not be- 
ing able to find its way readily into the soil, perishes, and the trees bear 
abundantly. This b obviously the reason why the trees in the 
bard trodden or paved yards of cities, often yield such surprising 
crops — and the amateur horticulturist may draw a useful lesson 
from this fact. 

Another most troublesome malady to which the plum is liable 
in some parts of the country, is commonly known by the name 
of the knots. It exhibits itself in the form of rough black ea:rre5cen- 
ces upon the branches, of various sizes, from the scarcely percepti- 
ble swelling, to bunches of the size of the fist. If permitted to extend 
itself, it soon covers the whole tree, apparently disseminating its 
poisonous influence by the medium of the sap through the entire 
individual. On dissecting an infected branch, the wood and bark, 
in the discarded part, is found black and dry, and the whole vege- 
table substance is changed in appearance ; if long diseased, the con- 
ducting vessels are dead and dried up, and this malignant influence 
•may be seen extending itself upwards, first visible in the pith, and 
afterwards in the heart-wood, until the whole branch Is destroyed. 
Upon opeping these protuberances carefully, at a certain season of 
the year, the close observer will detect the larvs of an insect of 
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the weevil iamily, and which Piofi»9or Peck beUeveft feo be the 
same insect (the curcuUo) Rhynclumius cerasi, which attacks the 
fruit — ^be having reared it from the grub that inhabits the excreth 
cences of the cherry tree. But we are inclined to believe this in* 
sect to be another and a totally distinct species, and shall endeavor, 
the present season, by rearing and placing it in the hands of same 
skilful entomologist, to set the matter at rest Practically, how- 
ever, this knowledge is, perhaps, of no great consequence, as it is 
known that the larvae leave the diseased branches in Jidy, and a. 
knowledge of this single fact should be sufficient to impress upon 
the horticulturist the necessity of cutting off and extirpating (burn- 
ing is the best method), entirely, all those branches which show 
the least symptoms of disease, before that month commences. In 
this way the insect may be wonderfully diminished in numbers, and 
probably entirely subdued. The branches of some kinds of plum 
(fortunately the least valuable, as the horse plum and damson) 
seem to be sought in preference, by the insect, when depositing 
its egg ; but if its ravages are permitted to extend unchecked, the 
other and more precious varieties will also fall a prey. To so 
great an extent did the damage caused by this single insect spread, 
about thirty years since, in some parts of the State of New York, 
that scarcely a plum tree survived the disease, owing to the igno- 
rance of its habits prevalent among the cultivators at that ticpe. 

There is but one more insect which is generally destructive to 
the plum tree in America — ^the barer {^geria exitiosa^ ^Y)t 
which attacks also the peach tree, and other stone fruits, just below 
the surface of the ground. The eggs of this insect are deposited 
in the bark of the tree, close to the earth, and the grub, upon batch- 
ing, penetrates further down, and bores its way around the trunk, 
and if undisturbed, completely destroys the albumen, or young wood, 
and ultimately, causing the death of the tree. As these larvas are 
always found in a particular place, technically called the neck of 
the tree, just below the surface of the soil, the proprietors of ex- 
tensive peach orchards have found it the most effective and speedy 
method of extermination, to examine their trees every fall, remov- 
ing the earth two or three inches deep, and upon the appearance 
of gum (a sure symptom), searching out and destroying the larvs, 
with a knife for that purpose. A laborer, with trifling practice, will 
examine a great number of trees in a day, and with this slight an- 
nual care, whole orchards are, so &r as the borer is concerned, pre- 
served in most vigorous health. From successful practice, we can- 
not but think this the most unfailing method with the plum also. 
Boiling hot water, poured around the trunk of the tree, will, with- 
out any injury, in many cases, destroy the larvs ; and soap-suds 
have been recommended for the same purpose. The public prints 
abound, lately, with accounts of the efficacy of a deposit of coal 
ashes around the trunk and roots of the tree, but we need som9 
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fimher proo& of the value of this reoaedy, bdore placing much 
ia its wtue, Youis, C. & A. J, Downiho. 



Ntwburgh, N. T., AprU, 1836. 



Abit. II. Notice of some of the Epij^yta^ and Parasitic Plants 
, of the United States^ loith Remarks on their Physiological 
Characters. By John Lewis Russell, Prof. Bot. etc., to the 
Mass. Hon. Soc. 

Although the tropics are peculiarly rich in these curious vegeta- 
bles, which luxuriate in the dark and rapidly growing and decay- 
ing forests, yet even our more northern clime, can furnish a few 
no less interesting to the lover of science^ though far less attractive 
to the artificial taste of the florist. Several genera may be found 
in the New England States, which, independent of their parasitic 
character/ are remarkable for the singularity of their form. In 
your summer ramble through the dense and damp woods, you may 
perchance meet with a curious cluster of brown, or yellowish, and 
extremely succulent, vegetables, covered with a pubescence, and 
instead of leaves, invested witli minute scales. Should your curi- 
osity prompt you to stoop and examine the anomalous and fungous- 
looking body, you will discover, gentle reader ! the curious and 
beautiful native epiphytic Orobanche, whose minute examination 
may repay your attention. This genus forms the type of the nat- 
ural order of Orobanchese of Jussieu and of Lindley, and under 
this same order is its cogenus Epiphagus of Nuttall ; which being 
a parasite on the roots of the beech ( JFligus) has received from 
him its beautifully appropriate name.* One species, the ^' E. amer- 
icanus," is said to be found in Mame, but not in this vicinity. 

Perhaps not far distant, and in the same ramble, you will notice 
the remarkable, and ivory Monotropa, in which nature seems to 
have forgotten her usual livery of green to invest one of her fairy 
and delicate productions in a vesture of entire, unsullied purity. 
By a sort of desecration, it has received, in common language, the 
trivial name of that instrument, which afibrds an exhilarating sol- 
ace to many a devotee to the " fi*agrant weed." But however 

* We ^ive the word u' found in his second edition of << IntroducUon to Bot- 
any," and as in accordance with our own ideas of its derivation, bth and fpyyod. 
Beck, in his ** Botany of the Northern and Middle States," uses the genus, 
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apt its resemblance or name, it may be a question, whether the 
simple taste which dictates the admiration of the flower, would 
not have proved as beneficial to the general happiness, as that 
more luxurious taste, which invented both the name and its origin. 
Another cogenus, and* you have Hypopithys, of which " H. lan- 
uginosa" is by no means rare in the neighborhood of Boston, and . 
is a distmct parasite, affixing its densely crowded stems to the roots 
of trees. 

And have you not often observed the golden and glittering 
thread-like branches of the twining C&scuta, climbing with an as- 
piring habit, not unlike its more gigantic, though not parasitic sis- 
ter vegetables, up the slender stem of some delicate grass or plant 
herb ; by the rapidity of its growth, and predatory disposition, 
draining the very vital energy from its supporter, till overclimbing, 
and overreaching, it still progresses onward, over the topmost fo- 
liage, and lays hold of whatever next presents itself, till all are in- 
volved in inextricable confusion ; and then, as if in triumph at the 
mischief it has occasioned, cover its leafless, voluble stems, with a 
mass of clustered flowers ? 

The first growth of the C&scuta exhibits an anomaly of a vas- 
cular plant with perfect seeds, germinating without any cotyledon. 
A few other plants arranged under the exogens on account of their 
organization, are, in common with this, in fact, acotyledonous. 
The absence of cotyledons, has led to the theory of their presence 
in a consolidated, and consequently unfolded or undeveloped con- 
dition. 

Throughout the Western States, you will find, particularlv up- 
on the branches of the elm, the sempervirent mistletoe (^cum 
verticillatum), whose parasitic and epiphytic character, and sup- 
posed virtues so early attracted notice. It is one of the few plants 
connected with the superstitions of a barbarous age, and from its 
rare occurrence on the oak, was estimated, when discovered in that 
situation, as peculiarly sacred. But like many other things that 
have nothing but antiquity to recommend them, its fictitious good 

aualities are overlooked, while its more prominent character of 
isfiguring the branches of its otherwise graceful and elegant sup- 
porter, are only noticeable. 

Farther south, in Florida, and on the sea coast of Georgia and 
Carolina, we meet with a species of the true and genuine epiphyte, 
in the " Epidendrum conopseum." This is the only representa- 
tive in the United States, of that curious genus. It has been 
found growing on the trunks of the noble " Magnolia grandiflora," 
both by Nuttall and Elliott, and by the latter, observed also on sev- 
eral species of oak. 

In the last number of the American Gardener's Magazine, for 
April, it is incautiously stated, speaking of this plant, that it is 
'^ interesting as the only parasitical plant yet discovered in the United 
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States." (p. 144, VoK II.) It is true that is it the ooij epi- 
phyte connected with the numerous congeners and co-species so 
common in other and tropical climates. That we have other par- 
asitic epiphjTtes, has been already shown. 

An almost innumerable family of less perfectly organized vege- 
table forms, which are to a certain extent parasitic, is composed of 
the lichenes, Fungi, Hepatice, etc., but these deriving no ne- 
cessary nutriment from the vegetables on whjch they are found, 
and growing also on the surface of rocks and of other bodies, are 
termed false parasites. None the less important are they, howev- 
er, in the great economy of nature, which renders each minute par*> 
ticle of organized matter a great and necessary agent in her opera- 
tbps. Yours, 

John Lewis Russell. 

Scmth Hinghamy April, 1836. 



Abt. III. On the Cultivation of some of the most select Bien^ 
nial and Perennial Plants, with some Remarks upon their 
Beauty, By S. Walker. 

(CotUiwued from p. 126 J 

.^emone bepatica L. ; The Hepatica. — " This flower lies a 
year complete, with all its parts, within the bud, and is one of the 
most eminent beauties of the spring. The flowers appear in 
March ; and the double sorts which have fairer and more durable 
flowers than the single ones, make a beautiful appearance upon the 
borders of the pleasure garden." — "There are many varieties of 
this species, as, 1, single and double blue. 2, single and double 
red, or peach colored. S, single and double white. 4, single 
and double variegated red and white. 5, single and double violet- 
colored. 6, with striped leaves." This plant is found wild in 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, France, Spain, Italy, and other 
parts of Europe; and thrives in a good rich loamy soil facing the 
east; cold does not injure them, and they do best, when only ex- 
posed to the morning sun. The double red and double blue, are 
to be found in some of the gardens in the vicinity of Boston. 
They are increased by parting their roots every third or fourth 
year, as soon as the flowers begin to fade. It is a perennial. 

Antirrhinum majus ; Great Rock Toad-fiax, or Snap-dragon. 
" These flowers are many of them large and handsome, but some 
persons consider them coarse ; which, indeed, is. the case with 
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many of the most ipleodid flowen, as the hollyheck and the 
flower. They are, boweTer, very magnifioeat, particulariy the 
great snap-dragon. The. flowers ot this species are red, white, 
purple, yellow, or a combinatioo of any two of these colors/* 
They love a dry soil, and as there is a very great variety i^ this 
plant, I would recommend the var. pictum, oooeinea, and spartium. 
They are increased by cuttings planted in the summer months ; 
and new varieties may be obtained from the seed^-4he roots are 
biennial. 

Aquil^gia vulgaris; Common Cokunhine. — ^It is a peiemsial, 
and may be increased by dividbg the roots. They vary much by 
culture, and are found of almost every color; ''blue, white, red, 
purple, flesh-colored, chestnut-colored, and striped or variegated 
blue and purple, blue and white, and red and white." They will 
do well m almost any soil ; two or three of the best varieties 
should be cultivated. I saw a very fine specimen of thb flower, 
in the summer of 1835, at the garden of Af r. Jno. Richardson, of 
Dorchester. 

Coreopsb ; — it is called by gardeners, the TkJc-seeded Sun- 
flower, the seed being like a tick or bug. There are many varie- 
ties of this plant. C. lanceolata, spear^eaved Coreopsisy is the 
most showy, and deserves a place in every garden. It b propaga- 
ted by parting the root in the autunm, and loves a rich strong soil; 
it is a perennial. 

Pulmonaria virgpuca ; Cowslips of Jerusalem.^^** In &vorable 
seasons the flower-garden owes much of its gayety to this elegant 
plant, and at a time when ornament is most desirable." It gener- 
ally blooms with us, early in May. It should be planted in a dry 
soil ; the roots run deep in the ground, and would rot with much 
moisture. This is a perennial, and may be increased by dividing 
the roots. It loves a pure air, and if sheltered fiom cold winds, 
while in bloom, will amply repay the trouble. ** The colors are 
many ; not only on the same cluster, but on the individual blossom, 
appearing various shades of red and blue, and these shades con- 
tinually changing. Drayton places this flower in such honorable 
company, as gives us good reason to believe that be held it in great 
esteem. 

• 

" Maidsy get the ehoioest flowers, a g^arland, and entwine, 
Nor piDkt, nor pansiee, let these want; be sure of eglantine, 

See that there be store of lilies, 

(Called of Shepard's daflbdillies) 
With roses damask, white, and red, the dearest flower-de-lis, 
The cowslip of Jerosalem, and clove of Paradise." 

Fiola odorata ; Sweet Violet — ^** This favorite flower so uni- 
versally esteemed for its fine odor, is a native of eveiy part of 
Europe. There are the following varieties of the common violet ; 
the single blue and white, the double blue and white, and the pale 
purple ; all of which are generally preserved in gardens.'' The 
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i]oubIe blue, and double white, are the roost desirable. They are 
so ftagrftnt, that ft single blossom will perfume a very large room. 
They are peremial, and may be propagated by parting the roots 
in the spring or autumn ; they love a bank facing the east^ and 
shade after 10 o'clock A. M. 

. This flower has long been a iavorite with the people of England ; 
ttfeir poets have sung its (raises. If we could touch the lyre, we 
would follow their example, but must be content to give one or two 
QuotatioDs. In describing a Kttle woodland work of violets, Mr. 
&eatSi has the following passage : 



-** where to pr^ aloof, 



Atiiir^e'n tbe pillsrs of tli6 sylvan roof, 

Wo^ld 1m» to find where yloleC beds were iieBtUnff,-^ 

Add where the bee with cowslip-bells was wrestung." 

'f Gay villagers, upon a morn of May, 
When they have tired their gentle limbs with play, 
And formed a snowy circle on Che grass, 
And placed in midst of all that lovely lass 
Who is their qaeen; — with her fine head 
Crowned with ftowe^, pnrple, white, and red; 
For there the lily and the musk-rose, sighing, 
Are emolems true of hapless lovers dying : 
Bet#een her breasts, that never yet felt trouble, 
A bnnch of violets, liill-blo#n, and double, 
Serenely sleep." 

And, again, &ow beautiful b the following passage in the Win- 
ter's Tale : 



-u. 



-f* violet*, dimr, 



But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eye«, 
Or Cytherea's breath." 

The tri-colored or p'ansey violet, has been the subject of a 
former communication ; the reader is referred to page 17 of the 
first volume of this work for further particulars. 

Delphinium chinense flore pleno; Double flowering Chinest 
ZfCirXrirpur.— This plant must be placed at the head of all the 
herbaceous perennial flowers. It makes a most magnificent appear- 
ance, in the garden, from the middle of June, until it is cut down 
by the frost ; a strong root will throw up from six to ten stalks, and, 
if grown in good strong loamy soil, will reach the height of from four 
to six feet ; the flowers are of a fine azure blue color, and appear 
as if they were bronzed. It has no superior, and but few equals ; 
it is a prince, full of beauty, grandeur, and magnificence. It may 
be propagated by parting the roots in the spring or autumn. 

Yours, 

Uoxlury^ April 13, 1836. S. Walker. 

(To be eomtimud.) • 
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Art. IV. On the Cultivation of several of the mott beautiful 
Species and Varieties of Cactus and Cereus. By a Practical 

UARDfiNER. 

m 

Although, in these two genera, we cannot boast of splended and 
shining foliage, or even an elegant habit of growth, we may with 
justice be allowed to state that there are but few plants, furnished 
with these particular reouisites, which can rival the well known 
ni^ht blooming cereus, (Cereus grandiflorus), in the delicacy and 
beauty of the flowers. The fragrance is also very agreeable to 
almost every person, judging from the propensity there is in every 
one, who visits this nocturnal bloomer, to smell of a flower the 
moment it makes its appearance. The flowers begin to open at 
sun set, and are in full bloom from ten o'clock at nighty to two or 
three o'clock in the morning; and, at sun rise, they gradually close 
up, to expand no more. Color of the sepals an orange yellow — 
which contrasts beautifully with the snowy white corolla ; size about 
six inches in diameter. Indigenous to Jamaica and Vera Cruz. 
The temperature most desirable to grow this singular plant in per- 
fection, is from seventy to ninety degrees of heat ; this may be one 
reason why we so rarely meet with a flourishing specimen. Through 
our summer months, placed under glass, we do not lack much 
of the specified warmth ; therefore it is obvious enough that it is 
the treatment through the winter that gives the plant such an arid 
appearance. During this season the plant is generally placed in 
the hottest part of the green-house or stove, and the roots sub- 
jected to all the variations of an artificial temperature, with scarce- 
ly a spoonful of water, once a week, to feed it ; the earth in the 
pot being completely baked and dried up ; the whole plant sickens 
and not unfrequently perishes, or dies, at the surface of the pot ; 
the top becomes a parasite, subsisting altogether on the atmos- 
phere. This is called damping off; moisture being universally 
supposed to be the death of the plant, whereas, in fact, it might 
be termed, and very appropriately, drying off. That water b ne- 
cessary for the well doing of every plant that strikes its roots deep 
in the soil or sand, (some of the species having been found grow- 
ing in Mexico on a sand bed), no person will attempt to deny. A 
sale rule to go by, is, to endeavor to steer between the two ex- 
tremes ; and, in order to take the mtermediate path, I shall, in this 
place, recommend a compost, that is composed of one half good 
fi*esh earth, half leaf soil, and a portion of sand, well mixed together, 
and the other half, pieces of broken flower pots, or, if those can- 
not be had, choose a soft burnt brick and pound it into quite small 
pieces, but not to dust ; when this is done, mix it with the soil 
thoroughly ; here you will have a compost one half broken pots or 
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bricks, and the other half a rich so3 which has been seldom or er- 
er used for these species of plants. The next thing is the draining 
of the pot, which is a very important point, and must not be neg- 
lected. Making use of a pot two or three sizes larger than the 
one the plant is growing in, supposing it is to be repotted, lay a 
piece of pot, or oyster shell over the bole, at the bottom, with the 
nollow side downwards, and fill up about one third of the pot with 
potsherds or bricks — iiot so small as that which was used to mix 
with the compost. The kind of soil here recommended, I have 
tried, and do not hesitate in advisbg those, who are partial to this 
genus of plants, to adopt the same practice, if they wish to excel 
in their cultivation. In the winter season, or when the plants are 
not growing, water sparingly ; nevertheless a certain portion is in- 
dispensably necessary ; in this the cultivator must be his own judge 
as no invariable rule can be given. With a drainage such as re- 
commended, the water will pass through immediately — ^which 
should be kept in remembrance. This great flowering cereus has 
been cultivated in England upwards of one hundred years, and to 
all lovers of tropical plants, it still is, and always has been, a' great 
favorite. When judiciously trained in a zigzag manner to a trel- 
lis, or a ladder made for the purpose, it makes a very beautiful ap- 
pearance, and certainly has no very distant claim to one of the 
most prominent stands in the stove or green-house. 

Tours, &c., A Practical Gardener. 

Cambridge, April, 1836. 



Art. y . Beautiful Plants growing wild in the Vidnty of Boston. 

By E. B. Kenrick, Watertown. 

(Continuedfrom p. 134.; 

RAodora. 

ithodora canad^nse L. Canadian Rhodora, False Honeysuckle. 
A small shrub, about two feet high, very beautiful flowers, which are 
seen before the leaves begin to expand* Licaves alternate, oval, 
hairy and glaucous or whitish beneath, and mostly not indented on 
the rim. The corolla consists of three unequal petals, the largest of 
which is broad, and is divided into three segments or lobes at the end, 
while the two other petals are equal, lance-formed, and obtuse. 
The flowers are in umbels or umbrella-shaped clusters, on the ends 
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of the twigs s fU3(| their polor i^ a ^e licb piv;ple« TVs p^ 
looks very mqcb jike ^ Azaiea. — ^w^iqps, of |pw gp>ui^i]|s/ |Vq^ 
comroop ; bMt gfpyvs in plenty in a swanpp clos^ by Ji^OBxn^^ ^9^^ 
at Newton. — ^piqssofps in May. — ^When transpl^nf^fi^ if sboi^ji^ ^ 
^t 'm p^at, or bog Wtlf, in the sba()p of ta|}^r p)an|^. 

■ 

Spiraea, 

Spm^n ^alipiiolia Jfj. lYillow-leaypcl |Iar^back, ])iIeadow Sweety 
A. sbrub three or four feet hig)i> wifti several slender^ ^mootli^ i^ddjal^ 
stenis> branching from one root. Leaves \9rill0wis)), laupe-fQnpefi|^ 
tapering at base, rather blunt pointed, smooth and thin, witp s]){^'p. 
teeth pointing upward. Calyx with fiye segment. Co^I)^ five- 
petaled. Flow^f^ small, white, crowded ipto ^ terpnin^ paniclf^ 
Ot bunch, of a somewliat conical shape, pooiposed qf smtfll flow- 
ering branches ^t the top of the. stem, and irom the shou)ders of 
the upper leaves. — Meadows and pastures. — July, ^uaust* 

•Spirffi^a tomentosa L. Downy Spire^a, Hardhapk. A yery 
common, but beautiful, slender shrub, two or thr^ feet ^ bejght* 
(leaves neariy oval, thick ^nd tough, dark gre^n above, whui^h 
and very downy beneath. Calyx in fiye divisions. Cofoll^ Gve-p^^)-t 
ed. Floweifs small, fine purple, growing at the end of tl)e ^tpm in 9^ 
corppound spike, al^ut five inches Ipng, shaped likp tl^p flam^ of ^ 
candle. — ^Low, or damp grounds. — July, August. 

Sttsphylea. 

Staphylea trifolia L. Bladder nut. A handsome shnib, fitHn 
six to ten feet high, remarkable for its inflated, bladder-like capsules 
or seed cases. Leaves in threes, somewhat hairy ; leafets oval, 
notched, paler beneath, with a point long-drawn. Calyx five-parted, 
erect, tinged with red, its divisbns oblong, bluntly tipped, its base 
contracted into a stalk that foims a joint with ,the flower stem. 
Petals five, white, inverted egg-shaped, obtuse, concave. Flowers 
in a shorty nodding panicle or cluster, with branching stems. The 
capsule or bladder, has three cells, each of which, where the fruit i^ 
ripe, usually contains one, two, or three smooth, hard, small nuts.-* 
Rocky hills; woods at Weston. — May, June. 

Vibtimwn. 

" The difierent species of P^bunuim are fine flowering shrubs, 
and with th^ elder, wbksh need pot be described, cpnstitute a 
pnpcipal ornament pf i^r woo^s and thickets, during th® fifst part 
of ^pmmer." 

This gppup has a five-parted calyi^, proceeding from the upp^r 
^rt of the g^rm ; acproUa cleft into five segments ; and a one-seeded 
bprry. The reader will do we^ fo l^ep ip mind, that all our sp^- 
cipa of FlbiMruum, bear clusters in the foran of 9, cytnej in >ebipb, 
mi ift qsmfiP^ 9}d^> thp general flqw^T 9^em isadJiKe fiow W^ 



centre, like the braces of a pajfnMK)!, bvt are afterwards irregular in 
their siibdivisions. 

Fibtmum aceriiolium L. Maple-leaved "V^bumura. J^ very deli- 
cate species, with a slender, flexible stem, from four to six feet high. 
The leaf strikingly resembl^^ that of our common white maple. 
It i? broad, more or less hollow or heart-shaped at base, divi- 
ded into three suddenly pointed lobes, with large teeth ; and is 
rendered very soft by minute down underneath. Flowers white, 
m a cyn^e cluster, with long peduocles or stems. Berries oval, 
fliat, b}ackisb. with a seed lilce those of a water-melon. — Rocky 
woods ; Roxbury, Newton, Stc. — June. 

Fibumum dehtiitum L. Arrow Wood. A handsome species, 
eight feet high ; remarkable for straight branches, and a leaf with very 
conspk^uous, regular teeth. The leaves are orbicqlar egg-shaped, 
iDucb indented Qn the edges^ furrow plaited, and have hairs at tlie 
shoulders of the veins beneath. Flowers white, in cyme-shaped 
clusters. Berries blue, small, spmewhat globular. — Swamps, moist 
woods, and hedges.-— June. 

Fibfamum Lentigo L. Sweet Viburnum. From eight to twelve 
feet inaltitude, the branches, when full-grown, often forming a level 
top. {weaves three inches in length, egg-shaped, often a little cordate 
or heart-shaped, with a long, sudden, sharp point, and very small 
margined hook-teeth. The leaf stems have waved or curled 
membranes on their edges. Flowers white, crowded. Berries 
black, oval, sweetish, and pleasant-tasting. — South Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Newton. — June. 

K ibumum nudum L. Naked Viburnum. From eight to ten feet 
in height. The leaves have naked stems, and are smooth, oval- 
oblong, with a margin slightly rolled outward, and obscurely 
scolloped ; the tip sometimes blunt, sometimes merely sharp, and 
sometimes long-pointed. The leaves have a coriaceous, evergreen 
aspect, appear dotted and netted beneath, and turn black in drying. 
Flowers white, in cymose clusters, on stems an inch or two long, 
and covered with minute dots. Berries dark blue. — ^Rai'e. Found 
in swamps. — June. 

Flbumum Oxycoccus Ph. Cranberry Viburnum. A shrub 
from five to eight feet high, with spreading branches. Leaves paler be- 
neath, three-nerved, tbree-lobed, acute at base ; lobes spreading, long- 
pointed, with large, unequal bluntish teeth. The leaf stems are 
grooved, and have about two glands. The outer flowers of the 
cluster are barren, having white corollas, (large for the genus,) with 
a tube abruptly expanded into a flat border. The fruit ripens late, 
remaining after the leaves have fallen ; is intensely acid, and some- 
what bitter, and resembles the common low cranberry in shape, 
sis^, and color. — Mountain woods; in Lancaster, N. H., and 
in Maine. — June. 
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'Syldsteum. 

Shrubs of this family have a calyx five-toothed ; a corolla funnel- 
shaped; also^ two berries, joined at base, and containing many 
seeds. 

Xylosteum ciliatum PA. Ciliated Fly Honeysuckle. From three 
to four feet high^ with spreading branches. Leaves opposite, short 
stemmed, thin, ovate, hairy beneath when young, and a few of 
them heart-shaped at base ; also, ciliate, the margin being more or 
less fringed with parallel hairs. Flowers yellow, funnel-shaped, 
hardly an bch long, and growing in pairs in the axils of the leaves. 
The style projects out of the corolla, which has short, acute divis- 
ions, and a slight spur at base, below a swell. Berries egg-shaped, 
in pairs, not growing into each other. — ^Mountains ; Vermont, New 
Hampshire. — May, June. 

Xylosteum villosum JR. and «S^. Hairy Fly Honeysuckle. A 
shrub from two to four feet high — much smaller than the preceding— 
with its young branches hairy. Leaves obtuse, oblong, oval, or 
inverted egg-shaped. When young, they are quite hairy; but 
they grow smoother by age. Flowers in the shoulders of the 
leaves — ^yellow, funnel-shaped, about half an inch long, with stems 
much shorter — the corolla hairy, and style protruding. Berries 
red, or purple, in pairs, growing into each other. — ^Mountain 
swamps; White Mountains. — ^Blossoms in June. 

Yours, 

Watertoumy March^ 1836. E. B. Kenmck. 



Art. VI. Noticet of nevf and beautiful plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botonical Magazines ; with some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwarda^s Bokndeal Register, or Omameotttl Flower Garden and Shmb- 
bery. Each uumber contaiDing eight figures of Plants and Shrubs. 
In monthly numbers, is» colored, *Ss. plain. Edited by John Lindley, 
Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany in the University 
of London. 

CwrHs^s Botonical Magaxine^ or Fower Garden Displayed, containing 
eight plates. In monthly numbers, 3*. 6i. colored, Ss. plain. Edited 
by William Jackson liooker, LL. D., F. R. A., and L. S., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

Baron Ludwig. — ^In our last we made a few remarks in rela- 
tion to this gentleman, who, we stated resided at the Cape of Good 
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Hope, wbete he devotes his time to the improyement of horticul- 
ture aod floriculture b the Colony, by mtioduciDg various kinds 
of plants. Since those remarks went to press, the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, as will be seen in another part of this Mag- 
azine, has received a valuable present of a large number of various 
^ kinds of South African bulbs, and a great variety of South African, 
Australian, and Ekist India seeds. A letter was read before the so- 
ciety, which was received with the bulbs, and read, in which he 
states that among the American seeds, roost desirable to introduce 
to the Colony, are the different species of oak. Very few Amer- 
ican shrubs or trees have yet been introduced and '^ even the most 
common" will be acceptable. Babon Ludwio remarks that ^'no- 
thing will be more pleasmg to him than to have a constant inter- 
course and exchange of plants, seeds, bulbs, &c., from the Colony 
for indigenous plants, seeds and bulbs, from this country." We 
believe it is the intention of the Horticultural Society to forward 
such a variety of seeds as they can at this time collect together; 
and we doubt not that any thing will be very acceptable from indi- 
viduals who feel interested in the advancement of the Society. 
Seeds of oaks and other large kinds should be sent enclosed in a 
box of earthy or immersed in tallow. 

The Annital Dahlia Registery for 1836, is the tide of a new. 
work which has just made its appearance in London. It contains 
upwards of fifty highly colored figures of different varieties of the 
very best flowers. The cultivation and management of the dah- 
lia is detailed at length. 

The Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert is preparing for publication a 
revision of the natural order Amarylldcce. Dr. Lindley is also 
engaged on a work on the Orchidaceae, to be called the Sertum 
Orchidium, or, '^a selection of the most remarkable of the tribe, 
in a manner worthy their interest and beauty." 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS, POLTPETALOUS, PlaNTS. 

Mahacea. 

AIBI'BCUS 
Jtdai no^osis L. 8inf le flowered Chineee Rose Mallow. A itove ahrub, jtrowiDf eiz or eight 
feet high ; with very fhowy flowera^f a deep rose color ; appearing in Deptember ; a native 
of China ; propagated by cutting! Bot. Reg.* 19SI6, 

This plant is the origin of all the beautiful double varieties of 
the Chinese hibiscus, which are generally cultivated in stove col- 
lections, and which are among its finest ornaments throughout the 
year. It is rather rare in the English collections, and we presume 
still rarer in our own, as we have never, to our recollection, met 
with a specimen. Dr. Lindley remarks that it is '^ much hand- 
somer" than the double varieties : that, " instead of a crowd of 
ragged, unequal, ill-arranged petab, destitute of all symmetry, 



which Sttrroohd fite link <!HfiisoiA velvet cusfaiond of stigniis.'' 

Wehiiv^ Dd doubt but that manf will admife tfaid spec^ mti^h 
ftvove than thd double viirietied ; bat th^ geheralitjr of loven of flow- 
ed will piisfer the latter. In China this sqpecie^ gr6W8 spon^ane^ 
(Mf^ly , and is employed for inany purposes. In Cochiti-Chnia) it is 
S0> cbmmon as to be used for garden hedges. {Bot. Reg.^ Jan.) 

ArutohchiAet€t. 

^RISTOIiO^OHIA. 
fte'tena Ltn^{. Stinking Airthwort Agtoveplant; with large showy Sowen, of a yari^gated 

eiirple and dirty yellow ; appeArlng in Jime ; a native of Um Weet ladiei ; propagated eanly 
y cuttiogi. Bot. Reg., 18aM. 

A singular plant, with flowers of a large size, which *^ are beau- 
tifully variegated with purple and dirty yellow ; they have a most 
disagreeable, dbgusting smell, which will prevent the plant from 
becoming common." The species is nearly allied to A. grandiflo- 
ra, from which it is distinguished by the smooth tube of its calyx, 
inc. Introduced from the West Indies, where it is a native, by 
Mrs. Marry att, in whose stove it flowered in June, 1835. .{pot 
Reg.j Jan.) 

ThymelacM, 

riMBLE A 
/igustrlna R. Brtwn TriYtA'lBttvei Plmelea. A green-home plant, gtowing fonr or Ihre fbet 
high ; with delicate white flowera ; appearing in March and April } a native ef Van nieman% 
Ijand J propagated by cuttings. Bot. Keg., J8SK7. 

" A neat species'* of this pretty genus, " found from Van Dicf- 
man's Land to Port Jackson, and growing iii its native places as 
much as ten feet high." The flowers are of a very delicate white. 
Leaves ovate, veined, pubescent, much resembling th6 common 
Prim, or privet, from which its specific name is taken. It flower- 
ed in the nursery of Mr. Lowe, Clapton, in March, 1834. it 
grows freely in a well ventilated green-house, and is easily increased 
by cuttings. (Bot. Reg,y Jan.) 

We have now in bloom Pimelea rosea ; it b a icxiost charming 
species ; although we raised the plants from seed, last season, they 
are all now in bloom, some of them not more than six inches in 
height. We have never seen it in collections in this vicinity, and 
suspect it has now flowered for the first time. P. decussata is 
also a fine species, which, together with rosea, should be in every 
good collection of plants. They grow freely in a naixture of 
sandy loiEriu and peat. 

YHcacMt. 
Mo£>onB'NDaoN. 

We have now in flower R. catawbiense, maximum, ponticum, and 

arb6reum hybridum. Of the latter, we have had many plants in 

bloom, and have several which have not yet opened their buds* 

But two out of those whieh have flo#ered, were alike. Can they 
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be the trae bybridum, so called, or are tbey seedlings raised from 
the arboreum, impregDatedwitb some other species? The Bowers 
on some of the plants are of a pale purplish red, on others of a 
deeper tint, and, on some, of a fine crimson. One plant which 
has now six umbels expanded, is of a fine clear crimson, although 
growing in a parlor, and has bjut two pale spots on the upper petals ; 
it is extremely beautiful. R. ponticum (Azalea p6ntica L.) alba, 
tricolor, pallida, lutea, and some other varieties which we mention* 
ed in our last, will be in fine flower the latter part of the month, 
standing in pots in the .garden. 

DiCOTTLEBONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS, PlaNTS. 

Epacndacea. 

COSME^LIA (upanntly from a Greek woid f nracc, to ornament, in ellniion to ite beauty). 
ti^m Bfwon Red Coemelia. A greeD-boa«e •hrab; with ornamantal flowera; odor red; ap- 
pearing in April and Maj ; a native ofNew Holland. Bot. Ref., 1829. 

" A very pretty green-house plant, with the habit pf an epacris." 
It is found upon the south coast of New Holland, and is remark- 
able for its thick and rigid leaves, which fall off without leaving 
scars upon the branches. The flowers are of a rich rosy crimson 
color, and are solitary and terminal, on lateral pendulous branches* 
The drawing was made from a plant in the collection of the 
Messrs. Loddiges, at Hackney. (Bot. Reg., Jan.) 

E^pacris grandiflora has ripened seeds in our collection this 
spring, from which we hope to raise many plants. 

Asteracea. 

LASTHE'NIA 
ealif6raiea I>e Omi. Downj Laithenia. Ahardyannaal plant; with prettj yellow flowers; 
apfieariof doring ittrnmer: propafatod by leede; a native ofCalifomiaX?). Bot. Reg., 1893. 

We noticed, in our first Volume, a species of this genus, from 
which this only differs in the smaller size of its flowers, and " dif- 
ferently formed heads, which are impressed at the base with a 
cavity for the peduncle, and, like the peduncles themselves, are 
slightly downy .'^ The flowers appear lor about six weeks in the 
year, according to the time the seeds are sown. They are about 
the size of the Calliopsis (Coreopsis), and, although not quite as 
showy, are nevertheless very beautiful ; a native, we infer, from the 
name, of California. (Bot, Reg., Jan.) 

Orchidacea, 

PLEUROTHALIB 
pieta Lindl PHinted Plearothaelii. A itove speciei; with imall fl^werr; appearing in Blarok; 
of a yellow and red color } a native of Demarara. Bot. Reg., 1835. 

"A graceful, pretty species," with very small delicate flowers ; 
the whole plant growing and blossoming under a bell glass. The 
drawing was made from the collection of the Messrs. Loddiges. 
(Bot. Reg., Jan.) 
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SBNDROB1UM 

deniifl6ruiD tVmlliek. DenK^flownred Dendrobinm. A utove ipeciet with ppl^ndid ibowj flow- 
on, appoarinf io May i color paj^ yellow ; a oativo of India. Bot Huf ., 189B. 

This, according to Dr. Wallich, '* lovely orchidea/' is a native 
of India, and is cultivated in the Calcutta Botanic garden^ from 
whence it was sent to England by him, and Bowered in the splen- 
did collection of plants of the Messrs. Lioddiges, last year. The 
flowers, which are orange and yellow, appear in a dense racenoe. 
It is one of the handsomest of the deodrobiums. (Bot. IUg*f 
Jan.) 



Art. VII. Calls at Gardens and Mtrseries. 

•Amateur of Mr. & StDteiaar, Cambridgeporl, .^prt/.^The show of ^e* 
raniiims here, baa \teen exceeiiiiig'y fine. Upwards of fifty varieiiea, 
many of which sin? new, have contributed to make n splendid show. Of 
those which are of late introduction, anti which may be classed as dt^sira- 
ble kitidn, are,Clint6iiia, G(»weniuni6up^rlium,Duke of Keicbstadt, Bnidl- 
nelln. Ciiut6niu is a beautiful variety, with red upper (letals, 8tri|>ed with a 
darker tint, and the lower ones very ]iale ])iiik. A new variety received 
from Dennis's collection, last season, but the name lost, promises finely. 
We wish that more attention wan given to this Huperb tribe of pbnts. 
The new varieties which are raised from seed by Englit<b cultivators, and 
brought into notice every season, are most b* auiiful, and should lie culti- 
vated in every collection of green-house plants. They come into flower 
at a season when there ai'e hut few other plants in bloom, and serve to keep 
up the lx*auty of the green-house, until the earlier bloesnming plants of the 
0|>en air have begun to expand. Their culture is not yet wluilly under- 
stood ; but we ho|>e that they will not, Inicause mony of the old varieties 
are common, be neglected. 

Lophosp^rmum enibescens, Calampelis scabra. Petunia phoenicea, 
and the new r*ark nasturtium, trained to the back wall, are all profusely 
covered with blossoms. MJL\o\}e grandif15ra is also covered with bloom. — 
Conds. 

Belnumt Place^ Wattrtoton^ — J. P. Cushing, Esq. — We saw in a slight 
glance at Mr. Cushing's green-houses, on May 2<i, some very interesting 
plants in flower. At this season of the year, the glories of a collection 
in-doors, begin to fade, but among such a number of fine and rare exotica, 
there will' always be something of interest. That most beautiful of the 
delightful genus /xia, /. tricolor, shone conspicuous amidst its more ex- 
ul)erantly, but less elegant co-species. Some fine Gladioli were making 
strong newer stems. " Ornithcgalum niveum,'* with a dense spike of 
anowy flowers, contrasted in a pleasing manner with the azure blue un- 
ex|)ande4l buds of ^^Marauta caerOilea." That by no means common indi- 
vidual of the Amaryllicte,*' Pancratium ^mdncues,^* wascouspicuouslnnh 
f(>r beauty and singularity. This s()eries is a favorite among the Peruvian 
women for an ornament to their hair. Its color of a rich golden yellow, 
and the strong rigid infundibuliform nectary, surrouoded with the usual 
delicate and undulate petals, — its wide and vigorous foliage, — its tout 
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«iMtHiUe, render it, in our opinion, a charminj^ plant Several B#|^6ni«fi 
^eredovereni With the usuiil curious flowera of rhe fomilj. ^ Ahododi'ii- 
dron sin^nsB*' vras very attractive, as was aisoa fine plant of *' Metrctoidi^* 
r«M9pR«f>Mi,be8i(ie whieli, the usuai apeciesin green -hou8ei>,( II. lanceolata P) 
was greatly ahorn of its iieanty. <* Hihb^rtMi voitHnlis" was cliinhhig to 
tfae " cryami '* rool^ and ex|janiling its glowing golden flowei'a, not remark* 
ahie for fragrance, and therefore best seen at a distance, while the humble, 
but far more splendiil ^Gloxinia acaiilia '^ displaved its rich, deep pur|>le 
floWers in a less 09t«?ntatiou« manner. ^ Pudanthes hirta*' was blooming 
sear its ci i^genus <* Stap^lta Varieeaia,'* both remarkable for their iH'Ctffkiar 
roerit:^ Several other interest ing^planta were comin«r into, or akendy hi 
bk>om, as "Oallicoma serretifjiia," *'ffibjscus fdnensis" [?] ^* Anmryllij 
vittatJi,*' and a graceful Sfiecies <if Paaseiina. ** Streptocarpus R^xu '' dis- 
played, what never before fell under our^iutice, a biflorouB character, two 
distinct and perfectly forraeil flowers, each with its peduncle inserted on a 
eoimnon scafie. Was thia the first development of fieculiariry of a new 
variety,— or owing to the strength and vigorous gniwth of the phint? 
'* Melai4(oma airomelia was just lieclining in beauty. Its <\eep purple flow* 
ere render it highly conspicuous in a collection. Why are not the 
MelastOMiAceie more cultivated ? De Candolle 1ms exhibitKil to the world 
their atriking nieriis, in his splt^ndid Monograph on the family. Our little 
Bhiniug and pretty native, **iihexia virginica,'* which is a (terfect repre- 
^ntation of the more ningnificent cogencra of the tropics, may be grown 
with facility iua preiNired peat bonier in every garden. ** JWritim spl^n- 
denti," was ex|)anding; one flower of which measured in diameter aliove 
two inches; a rival of the far ftunednnd universnl favorite cainellia, — we 
mean of the red varieties. Let it be yrown with cnrf , and fl wered in nml* 
winter, and heretical as may seem this opinion, we do not fear the result. 
At any rate it wiH gain more admirera In sueh siruations, and in such a 
season, than now, when (»ther and more gaudy plants seem to outrival it 
by their numl>era or habits. — R, L. J. 

Country residence of the Hon, T. H, Perkins, at Brookline, — t^pril ^5th, 
We have but time to say that the plants in the houses throughout, look 
in fine condition ; and the quantity of fruit which is showing in the 
diflerent departments, is unmense. In a small house in the garden in 
which forcing was commenced about the flrst of January, and in which 
the roots of the vines run into the open border, grapes are nearly ripe, 
and on Saturday, the 30th, Mr. Cowan intends cutting several clusters. 
We certainly think Mr. Cowan entitled to ^reat credit for this. The 
great severity of the climate, this season, agamst which he has had to 
contend, has rendered forcing very difiicult. Mr. Cowan also cut cucum- 
bers about the middle of March. 

t^lpriL — We have now in bloom in our collections, several fine seeding 
calceolarias ; some of them are entirely yellow, others yellow, beautifully 
marked, with small spots of a chocolate brown ; and we have also a 
number which show buds but have not yet expanded. We hope to be 
able to save four or five which will possess sufficient merit to be entitled 
o names. Among the geraniums which are now in flower, and which may 
be called fine, are Napoleon, De Vere, Daniel Webster, glori^um, Invo- 
lucr^tum sup^rbum, Clintdnio, Brudinella, incam^tum, and several oth- 
ers, which we have not room to name ; a new variety, but of which we 
have lost the name, received from London, last season, will also flower. 
Schizinthus Hook^rtt is now opening its blossoms ; it is a splendid spe. 
cies, the petals being of a deep ciimson color, instead of a pale red or 
purple as in the common species. We believe this is the first time it 
nas ever flowered here. The plants are not so easily cultivated as the 
pinn^tus, they requiring more heat, and they are more likely to damp offi 
They will however, repay all the care bestowed upon them. Several* 
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fine Taricties of noisette roses are in full bloom ; among which Adelaide 
d'Orleans, is a most delicate one. This tribe of roses wi)l ultimately be 
the ornament of our gardens. JIfimulus variegitus and Smithn have 
been profusely in flower all the spring. Gilia tricolor has also been 
covered with its charming flowers, forming one of the prettiest objects in 
the green-house. We have now in full bloom About flfW pots of hya- 
cinths. Some of them are stronger in their growth and flowering, than 
any we have ever seen. We have noticed in another page, a fine speci- 
men of the Bouqud tendrt, Bonaparte, a double dark blue flower, is a 
superb Icind. Among the yellows the Duchesse de Bern is the finest 
Of the single blues, Voltaire is one of the best, llie Countess of Hol- 
land is a beautiful double rosy red. But the most magnificent of the 
whole is the Cocfdnealj with single flowers, of a rich deep crimson. We 
have never seen any thing which would come up to this. Although a 
high priced kind, no good collection should be without it About three 
hundred seedling polyanthuses are coming into bloom ; five or six flowers 
promise well, and we shall probably save that number which will pos* 
sess sufficient merit to name. We wish to see this flower more exten. 
sively grown. About twenty-five species and varieties of the Peednia 
will be in bloom in June ; several of them have never yet flowered here, 
and we anticipate a brilliant and interesting show. A great number of 
very fine seedling pansies are now display mg their blossoms ; some of 
them are deserving of names. We are glad to perceive that these are 
now becoming more generally grown ; if as much attention is given to 
them, as has been in England,* we have no doubt as fine seedlings can be 
raised. Mi\ Walker, of Roxbm7, ^^^ Wm. Carter, of the botanic garden, 
Cambridge, have raised a number of fine varieties, to which they have 
given names. — Conda. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. i. The Gardener's Magazine^ and Register of Rural and 
D&mestic Improvement. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F. 
L. S., H. S., inc. In monthly 8vo. numbers, Is. 6d. each. 
No. LXX, for January. 

The first article is upon " the relative temperature of the earth, 
under surfaces covered with a vegetable coat, and under surfaces 
preserved bare ; with a table of observations." 

From these observations, (a table of which is given,) which were 
accurately made, it appears tliat with one or two exceptions, the 
earth beneath the surface of grass, was uniforjnly of a higher tem- 
perature than that under a bare surface, or that not covered with 
vegetation. The following are the author's remarks : — 

^ A careful examination of the table will present some interesting rela- 
tions between the aerial temperature, the state of the weather, &c., and 
the temiteratures of the siirfacea of grass ami earth. Thfy are hanlly 
sufficient, however, to enahle it to be pronounced with certainty to what 
cat se the difference of temperature is to be assigned; whether to some 
result of the principle of vegetable life, altogether di^inct from the mere 
pbenonieim of heat ; to chemical or other forces, put in motion by the 
assimilative powers of the plants ; or to the simple effects of varying 
powers of absorption and radiation. To the latter of these conclusions I 
myself incline ; liut one most interesting, and, I believe, novel, (act is thus 
estalilished ; namely, that the surface of our earth is considerably affected, 
as to its temperature, by the vegetation that subsists upon it. Its tempera- 
ture is proved to be increased by this covering; and we cannot fail to 
recognize in this one of those innumerable and ever wondrous adaptations 
by which the Author of nanire has most fitted our system to the living 
beings it is destined to support." 

The object of these observations was, to determine how far it 
was advantageous, or otherwise, to cover the surface of vine and 
peach borders with a clothing of turf. And the author's conclusions, 
though at variance with the opinions of cultivators, seem quite 
rational, and are deserving of particular notice ; we commend them 
to the attention of our readers : — 

** The opinion of working gardeners is usually, I believe, unfavorable 
to this, under the impression that the grass makes the soil beneath cold 
an<l damp. The table shows that this view is unfounded, and that a great 
advantage may be expected from the covering, both by increase of tem- 
perature, and the preservation of a more equable degree of moisture. 
The advantage, in point of appearance, of a vine or |)each border, clothed 
with velvety turf, over one bare and brown, is sufficiently obvious. I be- 
lieve it is admitted, that plants or crops should never be grown on such 
borders ; but the amount of vegetable nutriment abstracted from the soil 
by a short turf kept close is exceedingly small : and, where borders are 
nude very rich, they aboald be eovereid with 3 in. of sharp sand, and 
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over that 2 in. of soil, in which the graas might be sowd ; tbua placing a 
stop between the grass and the rich earth, in order to prevent the former 
from becoming rank, and the hitter from being deteriorated. Further 
experiments on the subjiM^t should be made, to determine the effects of 
other vegetable surfaces, as mint, thyniOi &c., uiKtn temperature ; the 
yni'iationei produced by long aiul short grass; and also its enect^ on tem- 
perature in whiter as well as in summer. 

** I may mention that a peach border of eighty yards in length, which 
has lieen treated in the above way now for three years, produces luxuri- 
antly." 

Art. 2 contains some remarks on the ^^ necesshy of the study 
of botany and entomology to gardeners." The profession of the 
gardener in England, is, at the present time, one of considerable 
acquirement, and the requisitions which would formerly have be^Ei 
sufficient for a good one, would now go but little ways towards 
fitting him for that duty. When gardening shall have acquired that 
perfection in this country, which it has in Britain, it may be thought 
that then will be sufficient time to impress upon gardeners, the 
importance of a knowledge of botany ; and that in its present 
state, there is no need oi such a sacrifice of time, and perhaps 
expense, towards attaining what will not be wanted ; we would, 
however, disagree ^ith those, if there are any, wIk) are of this 
opinion, and urge upon all who are interested in horticulture, th^ 
importance of giving a considerable portion of their leisure time, 
to the study of botany and entomology ; convinced as we are, that 
It will contribute greatly to the pleasure of the amateor, and inter- 
est, as well as facilitate, the gardener in the cultivation of the 
different objects under cultivation. We have often wished that 
our horticultural societies, under whose auspices gardening has 
advanced in a wonderful degree, would induce gardeners to make 
botany a study, and also, by some reward, to induce them to form 
herbariuim of our indigenous plants, or such at least as can be 
easily collected within the vicinity of their residence. The study 
of entomology, too, as a means of acquiring a better knowledge of 
the character and habits of the inumerable insects, which destroy 
vegetation, is very important, and has been much neglected. We 
shoulil not so often hear of the destruction of whole crops of fruit 
— the sweeping off of plantations of trees, or other disasters, 
attributable to insects, of whose habits little or nothing is known, if 
they were made a study. But we are certain that all are convinced 
of the importance of more attention to these subjects, and we here 
adopt the closing words of the author in saying : — 

^ ' Let these two important branches have full share of your attention 
with the rest of^your professional pursuits; collect specimens of plants 
wherever you can ; dry them, and fix them in the usual way in your 
specimen book ; and, if your instructor should be ignorant of the names 
of any of them, take every opportunity of asking other gardeners.^ I 
tliink I need not add that these acquirements will lid a young man much 
above those gardeners who have repeatedly to confess, on being asked the 
naineB and descriptions of flowers or trees, that they have not paid much 
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attention to plaptsi hayipg almost exclusively applied themselves to forcing 
and the kitchpn-fiardening deparrmcnt A young man, followiug ihe study 
1 have pointed our,instei^ o#' thus degrading himself, will be-daily arquir- 
iDg the most important knowledge of a part of hiii profession, which will, 
at the same time, be mo»t interesting and useful to himsell^ and of estima- 
ble value to his {Nitrons.'' 

The notes of a gardening tour in Prussia, Germany, &c., make 
up the 3d article, and relate chiefly to large specimens of different 
species of trees. 

Mr. Kleeman^ bead gardener to the King of Prussia, it is stated, 
'^ has rendered himself celebrated, by applying liquid manure to 
orange trees, which, when used with prudence is always success- 
ful," Nelumiium speciosum, in Germany, grows in such quantities 
«i to be thought of little value. Several of the gardens in Ger- 
many, have fine collections of plants and shrubs. 

Art. 4 is the ^' design of a public garden, made for an English 
corporate town ; with a list of trees and shrubs to be planted in it, 
with tlieir prices. By the Conductor. The piece of ground does 
not exceed three acres, '* unfavorably circumstanced," and the at- 
tempt is made to make the most of it, at the least expense. The 
ailicle is not of much value without the accompanying plate, which 
occupies two whole pages. 'The following which are some of the 
author's remaks, may be read with interest : — 

^ It is recommended that all the trees and shrubs shall be procured of 
small size, as being much less likely to die, in consequence of removal to 
a bleak situation, and as more likely to grow rapidly in well-prepared soil. 
Instead of bestowing more expense than usual in purchasing large plants, 
it w recommended rather to give extra preparation to the soil, and even to 
add to it manure. The mass of rhododendrons and azaleas will require 
peat soil, as will a few of the other trees and shrubs; and the beds of 
roscH will require rich mould. 

^TUe double and Chinese rows are recommended to be planted in 
groups by themselves, and also the herbaceous flowering plants; and on 
no account whatever are either double roses, or herbaceous flowers, to be 
jilanted among the shrubs. 

**It is recommended that, in purchasing the trees and shrubs, it be made 
a comlition with the nurserymen from whom they are procured, that they 
should name one plant of each kind with a zinc label written on with pre- 
pared ink, and fastened to the plant with a metallic wire. By these 
means the names of the plants will remain^ attached to them, and unob- 
literated, for two or three years; and in the mean time, as likely to give a 
great botanical interest to the garden, it is recommended that one plant 
of each kind should be named, with a large conspicuous lal)el, placed 
sufficientlv near the walk for any fierson to read it without moving off the 
gravel. These labels may be formed of zinc, or thin board painted white, 
from 2 in. to 3 in. broad, and from 3 in. to 4 in. long, and fixed to the end 
of wooden rods. For shrubs close by the turf verge, these rods need not 
be above a foot in height; but when a tree is to be named which (Stands 
back from the walk, and lins low i^hruhs in front of it, the rod should be of 
such a length as that the label nia\' overtop the shrubs. On each lal)el 
should be painted the scientific and Knglish names of the plant, its native 
coimtry, and the year of its inirodnction into Britain. This naming of the 
trees will, it is conceived, very greatly add to the atti'actions of the gar- 
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den, more especially as a place of reaoit for youog persoiifl^ and corae- 
quently increase its value to the town. 

** In the management of this garden, the ground in which the masses 
are planted will only require to oe kept clear of weeds, and covered with 
the short grass which is mown from the glades. As the trees and shrubs 
advance in growth, the duplicates will require to be removed; and, aAer 
this, both trees and shrubs must be prevented from touching each other 
by pnming. While this is attended to, care must be taken that* in all the 
masses near the boundary fence, both trees and shrubs be allowed to grow 
as close to each other as they can, without coming into absolute contact. 
The masses of roses will require to be taken up and properly replanted 
in fi^esh soil every three or four years, and the masses of flowers, which 
may be chiefly hardy showy annuals of low growth, or entirely mignonette, 
will also require the soil to be occasionally .renewed. It must be constant^ 
ly borne in mind by the managers of this garden, that a border or plant- 
ation of trees and shrubs which are never allowed to touch, but which 
are, at the same time, placed as close together as they possibly can bge 
without touching, produces a much more eflTectual screen than a thick 
plantation. In a thin plantation, such as we allude to, there is a compact 
mass of foliage on every tree and shrub, from the grouud upwards; and, 
if there are only two rows of such trees and shrub^ the plants of the one 
row alternating with the openings of the other, the screen will be as 
efl*ectual as if it consisted of a holly hedge. If this mode of keeping up 
a screen, lK>th in the boundary plantations and in the masses which sefm- 
rate the walks, be neglected, the eflect of the ganlen will very soon be 
materially injured, and the plantations, so far from having that giirdenesque 
character which they are intended to have, will resemble mere common- 
place masses of shnibbery ; the boundary will be seen from every iK>int 
of view; the eye will penetrate the interior in all directions; and the 
eflTect of the whole, as a work of art, will be destroyed." 

The list of plants, suitable for ornamenting these grounds might 
be of some service, but it is too long to copy. The whole 
number of plants is as follows : — 

Evergreen trees and shrubs, 272 plants. Deciduous trees, 178 
plants. Deciduous shrubs, 537 plants. Climbers, 40 plants. 
Select trees and shrubs, 115 plants. Supplementaries, 100 plants. 
Whole number, 1242 plants. 

Art. 5 is a " description of Woodbine Cottage, Torquay, the 
residence of Mrs. Johnes." In this we notice that the fine guava, 
Psidium Cattleyanum, fruits to perfection without fire heat. 

Art. 6 contains a list of the places in Britain, from whicb return 
papers have been received for the Aboretum Britannicuk. 

Articles 7 and 8, are upon the cultivation of mushrooms. The 
first method is as follows : — 

"About the middle of July, when preparing the ground for early 
broccoli or Savoy, I liave some of the best fresh horse dung, that is sliorti 
and h»s not much striiw in it, dug in the furrow, under the soil where the 
row of broccoli or Savoy plants iire to be planted. The furrow is filled 
pretty full of the dung, and trodden rather firm, and a few pieces ef the 
spawn are put in it; the mould is then dug over it, and the digging is con- 
tinued, until where the next row of plants is intended ; which furrow is 
filled with clung and spawn as the former; and so on, as far as the ground 
is to be planted. After the ground is dug, the plants are planted, and 
nothing further is required. 1 do not use any nu>re dung in this way than 
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would be required for the aune qoantity of ground if spread regularty 
over it in the usual way ; and the plants grow more vigorously by having 
the dung under them. I consider that the broccoli or Savoy plants are of 
great service to the woiking of the spawn, by shading it from the hot sun 
•ud heavy rain& 

** About the middle of September, the mushrooms come up in great 
quantities, large and fine. I have this morning (Sept. 21) gathered nearlv 
half a bushel of large mushrooms from about two poles of ffronnd, 
planted as above ; and have had two or three satherings before, and expect 
to have a good many more before the season is over." 

The method adopted in the latter article is entirely new to us : 

we have never before read of the Mushroom Stone. The author 

writes thus ::— 

"I have no doubt but you, and many of your eorrespondentt, are ac« 
quainted with the mushroom stone ; but, as I have not seen it mentioned 
in your Mngazini^, I send you the following account of one that was under 
my care for upwards of two years. It was sent to Mr. Thorbum of 
Murth, from Calabra,in Sicily, with directions to ffive it a little water when 
it appeared dry, which was generally three or rour times a week in dry 
weather : and, in the course of a fortnight after 1 received it, a couple of 
mushrooms made their appearance, which grew to be very large ; I think, 
about 9 in. in diameter. They were porous beneath, in place of gill, as 
in the common mushroom ; consequently, they appeared rather to be a 
species of Boletus than a species of .^garicus. However, they were of 
excellent flavor, and the ship captain who brought the stone home, told 
me that it produced three mushrooms at sea, which, he said, were very 
fine. In three or four weeks after the two above-mentioned were gather- 
ed, three or four more came up, and so on, for the first year. The second 
year it was not quite so productive ; and, in 1833, my successor informed 
me chat the mushroom stone was nearly exhausted. I think eight or ten 
such stpnes, would supply an ordinary fiimily with mushrooms for two of 
fbree years.'' 
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Abt. II. PaxtwCs Horticultural ftegister. Edited by James 
Main, A. L. S. In monthly numbers, Svo. Is. each. Nos. 
LV, LVI, and LVII, for January, February and March. 

Since the editorial de]>artment of this magazine has passed into 
the hands of Mr. Main, it has much improved, and become veiy 
mteresting to gardeners. Previous to his entering upon his duties, 
and latterly while under the direction of Mr. Paxton, it contained 
little that was worthy of the subject of horticulture, and was de- 
creasing in public favor, if we might judge from many circum- 
stances. When this magazine was first undertaken, it was filled 
with useful and excellent pcactacal articles, and the first volume is 
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a valuable addition to the already extensive w(M*ks on horticufture. 
It gradually^ however, became less entertaining, and when Mr. 
Paxton comnieuced his Magazine of Botany y all his labor seemed 
to have been betowed on that, to the neglect of the Megiitery if 
we may judge from the articles which were first published in the 
former and copied at length into the latter, so that persons takbg 
the two works, received but little more benefit than if they took but 
one. Mr. Paxton's time, also, we presume^being forester and 
bead gardener to his grac^ the Duke of Devonshire, whoae exten- 
sive ranges of houses, are so deservedly celebrated — must be 
somewhat limited, and consequently he could not bestow that care 
upon it which he probably would have done bad this not been 
the case. The editorial department was at length put into the 
hands of Mr. Main, who has rendered it, by his able pen, alto- 
gether another work. We shall occasionally look it over, and 
whatever we find that is useful to our readers we shall lay before 
them. 

The January, February and March numbers each commence with 
an ar^cle upon the "shrivelling,'* or shanking, sometimes called, of 
grapes. This disease, which is always more or less observable in 
vines grown in green-houses and graperies in our vicinity^ has never 
been satisfactorily accounted for, although many and various causes 
have been assigned to its appearance. From whatever cause it 
does arise, it is a very destructive disease to the grape, and fre- 
quently a large part of the clusters of a whole crop are much in- 
jured. Some cultivators attribute it to a damp cold border ; some 
to dampness of the soil in the house ; many to want of air when 
the fruit is coloring and ripening, and others to overbearing the 
vines. We have had some experience in raising grapes, but not 
sufficient to warrant us in making any assertions in regard to what 
we imagine to be the cause. We have been partially troubled 
with the disease ; but we intend to make such observations and to 
note down such facts as are likely to throw additional light upon 
the subject. For the present we would direct attention to the 
following article, which comes nearer to our ideas of the cause than 
any thing that we have before seen : — 

** In reference to the "^ shrivelling of grapes," I beg leave to add a few 
remarks to those of Mr. Denyer, not only with the view of supporting 
his statements, but also to mention the result of my experience, for the 
benefit of my ** younger brethren." 

A range of bouses was placed imder my care some years ago, where 
the grapes produced had been bad colored and shrivelled. I forced 
them two seasons, and, although those berries which did swell were 
well colored, yet the extremities of the bunches shrivelled. Mr. Judd 
had stated in the ^' Transactions," that inattention to airing the houses 
was the cause. Several gardeners of high repute, to whom I mentioned 
the circumstance, were of the same opinion. As, however, I had been 
duly initiated into the routine of lorang^ and had a tte nded to tbeae 
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hoiuMp Biywli» I knew the imperfection could not arise from any each 
cause. 

From several observadons I had made, very similar to those men- 
tioned by Mr. D., I came to a similar conclusion, viz., that it originated 
in a -want of energy in the root, and which, as he has justly stated, ' 
migfac arise from a variety of causes. In my case, I conceived it to arise 
from a poor,' cold border. The border, I was informed, had been duly^ 
drained when it was made ; but, as the situation of the gai'den was low, 
and the subsoil strong clay, and an excavation having been made for the 
border, it was not difficult to understand that the roots must suffer from 
cold. Moreover, the border was shaded by a row of espalier trees, 
which grew a short distance from it. I had not the opportunity of 
raising the roots to the sur&oe ; I therefore removed the iqiple-trees, 
lowered the walk at the front of the border, and, as the stems outside 
of the house, were naked, I laid a covmug of decayed leaves and dung 
on the surface. By these moans the roots were ultimately acted upon by 
die genial rays of the sun. Within the houses, I left but a thin crop of 
grapes, and a limited supply of wood for the succeeding year. The re- 
sult was most satisfactory. 

My usual practice now is, to dress the border everv anmmar with 
decayed leaves and a little loam. In a cold, wet seasOn, f leave but thin 
crops ; in a dry, hot season, good crops. When the latter is the case, I 
supply the roots with water most abundantly, without any fear of para* 
lysing their eflbrts. The grapes produced are generally admired for their 
size, color, and flavor. 

To ytmng gardenen I would say, do not be too anxious for a great 
crop m your first effort Endeavor to ascertain the cajiabilities of your 
vines Attention to the ripeness of the wood and the circumstances of 
Che place, will very much assist you in this particular. If you are re- 
quired to make new borders, elevate them as much as you conveniently 
can, particularly if the site be low and damp. A bed of compost from 
eighteen to twenty.four inches is quite depth enough. Extend the roots 
horizontally, as much as circiunstances v^l admit 

To gentlemen may I be allowed to sav, desire to have good fruit rather 
than great abundance : make every allowance for local circumstances, 
and the natural difficulties vour {pu-dener has to contend with. Do not 
place implicit reliance on the wntings or the sayings of any man, merelv 
because he has obtained a decree of notoriety ; — many write and talk 
from no other motive. Mr. Judd, I fear, is amongst the number. Why, 
every gardener of ordinary observation knows that when the ** cuticles 
of the berries" are acted upon by the sun's rays, it is by the concentra- 
tion of the rays acting like a burning-glass, and injuring only the part 
where the focus strikes : hence we see the side next the sun injured — 
the other side perfect I have, indeed, known grapes really scalded by 
vap<Mr heated to a great degree ; but that is a very difierent thing to the 
'^sliriveUing of grapea" 

As far as I have observed, when grapes are injured from external 
causes, the beny discovers it first In the ** shrivelling of grapes," the 
defect is first exhibited in the pedicle." , 

Some remarks " on the different methods of training fruit-trees 
rcNind the quarters or compartments of kitchen-«gardens," are very 
good, and contain considerable information. The old-fashioned 
system of distributing large standard trees all over the kitchen gar- 
den, to the utter exclusion of all vegetation underneath, will soon be 
exfjoded here, as it is already, in Britain. They are not only, 
from many reasons, improper for the purpose, but they give a good 
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kitchen garden too much the aspect of an orchard. Dwarf, neady 
trained trees are so much superior as regards beauty, and so much 
more convenient for picking the fruit, that there need not be any 
necessity of urging the planting of such in preference to tall stand- 
aid trees. Espalier training is also a very exceUent way of getting 
much fruit firom a small piece of ground ; and we wish the system 
was more generally adopted here. The author's remarks corres- 
pond so near with our own ideas on this subject, that we extract 
them for the informaUon of our readers :— 

^ To have fruit trees Bymmetrically trained, and which do not luuip 
too much space, is what would occur to every one as moat dedrable, 
and accordingly the old French and Dutch fiishjon of espaliers was veiy 
early adopted in this country. And • so indispensable were espaliers 
considered formerly, that the most expensive rails, as they are called^ 
were in many places erected ibr the trees. We have worked in a 
garden where the espalier rails were made by carpenters of the best 
yellow deal, with top and bottom rails, into both of which the uprights 
were all morticed, painted light blue, and fixed in stone pattens. 
Moreover, at each corner there were lock-up gates, of no manner 
of use, but of much trouble to the foreman, who had to see all 
these gates were locked every eveninff. And, what was worst of dl, 
the construction was bad; the uprights being so large, that it was 
impofi^ible to keep the trees in proper form, imless nuls and shreds 
had been used. 

Many different forms of espalier rails have been invented, and of 
either wood or iron ; but none answer the purpose better than rough 
six-feet stakes, pointed and charred at bottom, driven by line fourteen 
inches into the ground, and connected at top by a ledge of some kind 
of tough wood. The stakes are about ten inches from each other, and 
along them the lateral branches are trained. 

The most vonunon form of training on espalier rails, is that called 
horizontal, that is, with an upright stem, and the branches led risht 
and left in pairs therefrom. This is the most symmetrical and suitable 
for the purpose ; very little ground is occupied, and espaliers so trained 
are profitable and neat boundaries to the quarters of a garden. They 
are easy of access, either for pruningi trainmg or gathering the fi*uit, ana 
the trees are perfectly safe from being damaged by wind. 

To form a tree intended to be trained in this manner, maiden plants 
one or two years from the graft ai*e chosen ; and, the groun4 being well 
prepared for their reception by trenching, &c., are planted opposite a 
stake, to which the most central shoot is always trained. Two lateral 
shoots are tied down horizontally, about eight or ten inches from the 
gi'ound, annually continued outwards from the stem as far as they will 
j;o, or until they have reached to the outside of the space the tree is 
mtended to cover. Thus the young tree consists of only three shoots 
during the first,year. At the end of the first year the central leader is 
pruned down to about a foot long, and this on the following sununer 
vrill, or may be allowed to, produce three shoots, the topmost to be 
trained upright, and the others, one on each side horizontally. This 
method of pruning down the upright, and leading the laterals hori* 
zontally, is continued year afler year, until the central shoot reaches 
the top, when, if the two last laterals are high enough, it is entirely 
pruned off. 

When.a young tree is very vigorous, the desired form maybe more 
ezpeditiou4y obtain^ iqr makmg the i^rigfat produce two pairs of 
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lateralB, instead of one pair. This ia done by stopping the upnjrht 
when it haa attained the length of twelve or thirteen inches. This 
will happen, perhaps, about the - bejfinning of July; and will cause 
three omer shoots to he produced dunnff the autumn, to be trained as 
before. We have seen a young Jargonelle pear tree managed so as to 
produce three pairs of laterals in the course of one summer ; but this is 
not a common case. 

Some practitioners prefer having two stems rather than one, because 
it diverts the upright current of the sap into two channels, and thereby 
induces a slower growth, which is favorable to eai'ly finiitfulness. In 
this plan, a young tree having four shoots is planted between two 
stakes. These receive the two middle shoots to form the uprights, 
and the two outside shoots are tied down horizontally. The uprights 
are annually pruned down to furnish laterals year aSfter year till the 
form is complete. 

Whether with' one or two stems this style of training always looks 
neat ; and, when the trees are also fruitful, is preferable to any other, 
whether on a low wall or espalier. But it requires considerable skill 
and almost hourly attendance during the summer, to accomplish this 
desirable result. The natural tendency of the tree is to rise upward ; 
and instead of the buds which come forth from the stem and branches 
being formed into flowers, they are chiefly produced into barren shoots. 
A strong growth of these are annually produced, and, for the most part, at 
right angles to the branches ; and therefore, departing so entirely from 
mo style of training, must necessarily be pruned off to maintain the 
svmmetry of the tree. If this luxuriant summer growth be allowed, it at 
the same time strenffthens and extends the roots oy prompting them to 
increased action in the following year ; a circumstance rather to be avoid- 
ed than encouraged in a fruit tree. 

To obtain the desired form, and induce firuitflilness, the vigor of the 
tree must be checked, by preventing all extravagant growth in the sum- 
mer ; and with this view tne trees must be frequent^ inspected during 
the months of April, May, and June, in order to rub ofi* evefy bud threat- 
ening to come forth in a wrong place. And of those suffered to remain 
to form spurs, they should be stopped as soon as they have gained a 
length of^six or seven inches. The leading shoots at the point of the 
branches are never stopped till they have gained their utmost limit, or till 
they interfore with other trees. 

This dismemberment, performed annually, soon gets the whole sys- 
tem into a stunted or stationary state, and until this state of an espalier 
be acquired, it is never sufficiently fruitfuL 

As trees trained as espaliers are those called spur-bearers, and which 
spurs bear the flowers, they are particularly cared for in pruning; 
always preserving those nearest the place whence they issue, so as to 
keep them snuglv in Une, and not dangling too far from the' branches. 
The senior Mr. Harrison has given excellect directions on this branch 
of pruninj^ fruit trees, and wefi worth the < consideration of all engaged 
in the business. 

Espaliers are planted at various distances, according to their natural 
volume ; but as the Quality of the soil always determines the growth, it 
is not easy to fix a rule for inter-distances. In a kindly loam of middling 

auality and of moderate depth, the distances may vary from fifleen to 
lirty feet; the nearer distances for plums and apples, the greater 
for pears and some sorts of cherries. Some trainers intermix the 
branches of proximate trees ; in which case they may be planted at first, 
nearer together. But it is a good plan to have supernumeraries ; the 
trouble of removing a tree from between two overbearing, or valuable 
neighbors, is not great, and besides it gives opportuni^ for 
those most worthy the station. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. L Genaral Notices, 

A wodt of Prtseninf^ the Flowen of the Panw. — ^I was induced, last 
summer, to endeavor to preserve the flowers of some very fine pansies, 
by gumming them on pasteboard, and covering them with gum- water ; 
they looked very well at first ; but, in a short period, the colors of seve- 
ral of them began to fiide, wMle others are at present as brilliant as the 
day I finished them. Had all the specimens faded on exposure to the 
light, I should Dot have been so much surprised ; but I cannot account 
for some having faded, while others remamed good. Perhaps some of 
your readers would be kind enough to give me information as to the best 
and surest mode of preserving the colors. I have heard that, if the 
flowers are gathered under a very hot sun, the colors will stand.-— (/. L. 
tn Gard, Mag,) 



Art. n. Foreign ^oHota. 
ENGLAND. 



Jilt quesHon whether Potaloeg ought to he piarUed tohoh or in iets, appears 
to be still undecided. It is still vexaia qvestto. • • • « ] 
have no doubt but that the whole potatoes produce the greatest receipt 
I proved to a friend of mine in Yorkshire, that, by his mode of cultivat- 
ing potatoes, he lost not less than one thousand pounds last year. I 
once before addressed you on the subject of potatoes, in the hope thai 
you would have called the public attention, and I told you I should make 
an accurate experiment this year. I did so, but I fear it will fail. We 
were without rain for six weeks ; the haulm was quite burnt up, and now 
the weather is so wet, that I cannot take the potatoes up. However, 
I will note the result, be it what it may ; for I thmk the culture of pota. 
toes a much more important object than others seem to do.— ^A Lowndes^ 
Gard. Mag,\ 

New VaneN of the Chape. — ^At the September meeting of the Cam- 
bridgeshire Horticultural Society, last year, Mr. Wllmot, of Isleworth, 
presented specimen clusters of anew seedling grape of the Muscat kind. 
It is stated to be a most prolific bearer, and can be obtained to perfection 
from March till October. It is called Wilmot's f^ly Prolific Muscat — 
( Gard. Mag.) 

JVeu? Species or Variety of Onion, — ^In an article on Horticulture, in the 
EncydoptediaBritannicaj vol. ix, p. i671, is mentioned ''a pearl onion, as of 
recent mtroduction and little known. It is said to produce clusters of 
little bulbs at the root, the bulbs having a fine white color like the true 
silver-skin, and being very fit for picking. Mr. 6. Don considers it a 
distinct species, the .Allium Hdllert of his Monogna^-^Gard. Mag.) 

TVi/Tdium hwamdtum. — The cultivation of this plant is, we are glad to 
learn, spreading rapidly ; and it is, in some parts of the country, ^ne- 
nlly taking the place of tares. It produces a much greater quantity of 
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Ibody ind does not requice much more than ft tenth of the labor bestowed 
on preparing the srocmd and sowing it It also conies in a fortnight 
earlier. — ( OanL ^^t|g>) 

Tkunbh^^ albta var. ilbcL — ^Al the exhibition of the Devon and Ebwter 
JBotanical and Horticultural Society, specimens of a new variety of the 
Tfauiib6rgi0 al^ta were shown for the first time in the country. The 
flofwers are clear white, with a jet black eye. — ( (ktnL Mag*) 

Large IfydrangoL — ^There is a hydrangea crowing in the open ground 
at Trinpvainton, near Penzance, which is lorty-five foet in eircumfor- 
enee, eight foet in height, and had above one thousand three hundred 
flowers on it last year. There are some hundreds of hydrangeas in the 
plantations at Tringwainton, which have ail q>rung firom this planL — 
(OanL Mag.) 

Male CSrU «4pp2f^ — ^This variety was lately exhibited at the London 
Horticultural docie^'s exhibition, and, in the report in the Gardma^M 
MaumiMby it is stated that ** this exceedingly delicate and beautiful apple, 
in Finale, near Genoa, is only here [Englandl a vapid, pale, and a very 
poor-flavored apple ; such is the enfect of climate !" The variety has 
been exhibited before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and its 
qualities have be^n considered very inforior.— Coiuii. 



Art. IU DomMe MHoeB. 



Ear^ Poiaioe94 — ^Mr. Walker, of Roxbury, at a very late meeting (April 
23d) of the Massachusetts Horticultural Socie^, presented for exhibition 
a potato of this yeaf s growth, of large size. It was one out of a speci- 
men of about half a peck presented at the meeting of the New York 
Horticultural Society on the 19th ult It was raised at Hyde Park, the 
residence of E. Holbrook, Esq^ by his gardener, Mr. norrvell. Mr. 
Walker received this specimen when at New York, firom one of the 
members of the Society. — Cends, 

J^ew Variety of Pun^in, — ^The Hon. Abbott Lawrence, member of 
Congress, of this city, has presented to our friend and cotemporaiy, 
T. G. Fessenden, Esq., a fow 'seeds of a new kind, called the ^ seven 

J rear's pumpkin." Its princijml valuable property consists in the great 
ength of time it may be kept in a sound state of preservation. Mr. Law- 
4«nce states in a letter that he was informed that ^ one which was pulled 
three years,** is now as *^ sound as it was the day it was taken from the 
vine." The seeds were fi*om the State of Pennsylvania. — Cwnds, 

Bulha presenUd to VieMasioekuaettM HofHeuUural Soeiehf. — The following 
are some of the kinds which were sent to the Society, by Baron Von 
Ludwig, of Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, and distributed among the 
members : — ^Amarylli^ folcata, A. var. sp. from fi'ontier, Babilma smcta 
var., B, rCkbnucy^ea, and plic^kta, Brunsvigio, sp. Bulbine pugioneforme 
and floribdnda, Antholyza mont^a and prddta, Haeminthus coccineus 
and tigrinus, Omithdgfdum inconspicuum, adreum and adreum var., Cyr- 
t&nthus, new sp. not described, Vall^ta purpillrea, Wats6nta sp., spicAta, 
MeriJUdd, Meriina var., and aletroldes ; Ner^ne sarni^nsis and unduUta, 
DUm chrysostAchya, Gladiolus hir8i!ltus, bl^ndus, alitus and new sp. ; 
Hesperiuitha sp., Trit6nia lineata, longifldra and sp., /xia flexu6sa, stric 
ta, stricta var., and viridifl6ra ; Cyan^lla li)itea, Peyr6usui corymbdsa, and 
ialcita, Eucbmus sp. The bulbs were received in fine order. — Condi. 
2VeMqrf0MlMiy mergreen JVeee* — ^In our last number, at p. 155, are 
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0ome mogt excellent remarks upon the proper season and method of 
planting evergreens, by our yaluahle correspondent, Mr. Downing, of 
Newburgh, N. Y. As this is j^8t the time, we would call the attention 
of our readers to his remarks as they may almost be considered as the 
uttwiatum of what can be said upon the subject in so few words. In 
looking OTor Mr, JVoft, tm ^ Planting Energrtent^ however, we noticed 
the foUowing paragraph which contains some hints upon the importance 
of speediness in performing the operation : — *^ In planting evergreens in 
winter, a dull, calm day answers very well ; but in autumn or spring, a 
moist rainy dav is best Whether planting be done in a dull day, or a wet 
day, or a dry day, it is very necessary to keep in view the expediency of 
keeping the plants for a short time out of the ground as possible ; if only 
a few minutes, so much the better ; and, in all cases when it can be 
done, where great numbers are to be planted, we should, if possible, 
have some men stationed to take up the plants, others to carry them, and 
a third set to put them into the ground. In all seasons, situations, and 
soils, the plants should be well soaked with water,,as soon as the earth 
is put about the roots." More than one half of the evergreens which 
are yearly set out, die ftom a neglect of watering alone ; but if the above 
directions are followed, we are certain that we should not hear the uni- 
versal complaint that we now do, of the difficulty of making evergreens 
live. — Cofub. 

VcariatiUm of Foliagt, — A beautiful instance of a not unusual occurrence 
of the variation observable in the leaves of the Red Cedar ( Juniperus 
vireini^na] is now lying before me. The specimen comprises the usual 
imbricatea leaves, an abundance of abnormal ones, becoming acerose, 
elongated, and the gradual transition back to the original form on the 
same branch. Those leaves which have undergone » mutation, are al- 
ternate and opposite, perhaps, in fact, produced hy ikt rapid eUmgaHon of 
ikt axis of the thooL The upper surface of each leaf is of a very percep- 
tible glaucous hue. Whenever such a change takes place on a tree of 
this species, it may be observed at a considerable distance, on account of 
its peculiar and dissimilar fbrm« — /. L, iL 

PentsUmon canmanvltUus and atropurpitreus, — ^Are these two beautiful 
species perennial? If perennial, are they hardy? We had several 
species in our garden last fidl, and aU are alive now, and growing vigor- 
ously, except these two which were destroyed by the winter. In £ou- 
don's Hortas Bnicmmcus, they are enumerated as Jrame perennials ; have 
any of our readere ever had them live * through our long winters ?^- 
Conds. 

The Mew Zealand lYox, Phdrndum Unax. — ^This plant, which is said, in its 
native hahitaty to furnish a veiy strong and durable fibre, which is manu- 
&ctured into cordage and coarae linen, is worth at least the attempt at 
acclimatizing in the Southern States, where it mi^ht offer a new staple 
for cultivation. It has been stated that it is sufficienUy hardy to bear the 
winter of Cork, Ireland. We wish some spirited cultivator who would 
give the experiment a fiiir trial, would attempt it in a favorable site south 
of the Potomac We are authorized by a gentieman of this neighbor- 
hood, who has plants in his possession, to say that he will place the 
Aet0 S^eaUmdflax in the hands of any gentleman of the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, or the more southern States, who will engage to test the experiment 
Surly, and make known the result. — JL J, Dtwmingj Bakmis Gcardai and 
Nursery i ATewbttrgk, JV. F. 

Sangtdnkria eaniuUnsis. — This truly beautiful vern^ bloomer should be 
introdufied into every gai*den. The flowera make their appearance 
almost as soon as the snow-drop (Anem6ne), and continue in bloom for 
several days, during which time they are the most showy ornaments of 
the border, but few plants putting forth their flowera at such an early 
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season. We were first struck with its elegiemce from observing, in the 
Botanic Garden at Cambridge, sereral little patches of it when in its full 
flowering state ; they might be seen from any part of the garden, so 
profuse were their snowy blossoms. It is much prized in England, 
where it is cultivated with great care. It grows beautifully in several 
locations in the vicinity, where it can be easily procured, as it can, we 
presume, be had at any of the nurseries. The plants deliffht in a shady 
moist place ; and, for this reason, are valuable, as they will thrive under 
the drip of trees, or on borders where the sun shines but a few hours 
during the day. A partially decomposed leaf soil or peat is preferable, 
in which they will grow vigorously, and spread with great rapidity. We 
transferred only two small plants to our garden a year since, and there 
are now in blossom more than thirty flowers. — Cwida, 

Exiradjrom a UtUr^ dated CS^neinnati, Mardi 11, 1896. — ^ Our winter has 
been severe and protracted ; yesterday a fall of snow six inches, and 
to-day very cold. Should our climate continue as it has been for two 
▼ears, we mav lose some of our southern species of plants, and perhaps 
have some of the more northern naturalized. Erig^nia bulb6saand Sax- 
4firaga virginiensis often bloom this month (March) ; this season they 
cannot be out till ApriL" — Com, by J,L,IL 

From my Spring CaUndar, — The following is the difierence between 
the advance of the spring of 1831 and that of the present year, 1896, as 
seen in the flowering of plants : — 
1831. March 2, Galanthus niv^is. 1836. April 8, .^nus serrulita. 

** 7, Odcus vem^is. *^ 12, Corylus avell^a. 

<< 13, Fctodes fbe'tida. *< <« Sklix eriocephala. 

^ 15, .^Inus serrul&ta. '^ ** CV6cus vemalis. 

Fiola ordor&ta. ^ 18, .^cer rillbrum, about 

**• 27, C6rylus avell^na. to flower. 

^ 31, P6pulus tremuloides, ^ *^ Hep4ticatril6ba,just 

iSSdix erioc^phala. expanded. 

1831. April 3^ .^^cer rilbrum, Plnus americinus, /uniperus virgin- 
iina. April 12. Hep&tica tril6ba. April 14. Houstdnta cserCklea, San- 
guin^lria canadtosis, SEixdfiraga vemilis, Portentilla simplex, Onaphilium 
platasenoides, Cynoglbssum ompha]6des, JJ^llis per^nnis. Pulmonis of- 
ficin&s. April 15. Hyacinths, opening. April 20. .^em^ne nemor^ 
sa, Le6ntodon jHirdxacumy Erythr6nium americAnum, Ckrex vestita. 
April 21. Flola ovita, V, blanda, Coptis trifoliate, Oaltha paliistris. 
.Apncoi infvUfowT, It will be observed that garden and native plants 
are mentioned. In both instances the distance from Boston was the 
same, about fifteen miles. — A comtani Oifaerverqf Mdvrt, 

IMUty of HiA Prickly Ptar (O&dttf Miunttai — ^We extract from an inter, 
esting article on the vegetation of Mount Etna in Prof. Hooker's Com. 
panion to the Botanical Magazine, the foUowinj^ note upon one of our 
mdigenous plants : — **^ On the roughest lava thrives the huHan or Priddy 
puBTy O&ctus opdntia, of which the large cooling fruits are sold at the 
rate of one Sicilian gran, or less than 2dL, for thirty. This plant is one of 
the most useful presents of the new to the old world, as it grows on the 
poorest and most rocky soil, where nothing else will vegetate, requiring 
no attention, and even ^ succulent jointed stems are greedily devourea 
by goats, while the fruits are highly acceptable to the poor ; and stran- 
gers, who seldom like the flavor at first, soon learn to value their cooling 
properties. There are numerous varieties — flight and dark red and ffreen; 
the latter, called MMcardli, possesses the finest flavor. The C&ctus 
op(!^tia is of much service to Mount Etna, by rendering the fields of lava 
capable being worked, as the roots penetrate every crevice of the stone 
and soon burst the largest blocks asunder by their gradual increase. It 
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IB reckoned that, within thii^y yean of the Cttiettta bei^g pkvled, 
vation may commence on the lava fielda." — a^ X 3. 

Vigor €f amamd gimoth in the JMar (AUnut ttrrulMj. The effect of 
ringing, girdling, or of a ligature rouxid the living -and growing stensof 
plants and ^hruoa, is well known. The aap ascending by the usual mode, 
meets with an obstacle in its descent through the albiumum and barii:^, 
and becomes turpid, swelling out above the inteiTuptien intoacaUou»or 
knot While ootiecting the cgcoons of ^ Atcacus Promethea,''a few days. 
ago, my attention was attracted to a permanent and strong ligature 
aroimd the vigorous branch of the common alder, on which the iwreot 
of the preceding year (1834) had spun and suspended itself in its silken 
cradle. The entire growth of one summer had been completed, and tk» 
silken band was still strong. The circumference of the upper part of 
the branch was rather more than double that beneath the suepeiMled 
oocoon, though each must have made its annual increase of wood. — It 

Desiderattim, — ^A practical essay on the successiul'CultivtttiQn of raniUH 
culuses and auemonies in potSy would be very interestiag to a lever oif 
those splendid productions of floral skill. 

Quere. — ^Ilas the Ferb^na me/indre« (chamsedrif 61ia SyiL\ everpzoduoed 
seed in our green-houses or in the open air, or any attempts been mado 
to produce varieties ? 

Enidd.rdkvi$ quinqne/l^nL — ** Drawings and specimens of Enkianthu* 
auinquefl6ra were first brought to England under the name of Andr6me- 
oa arbdrea^ in 17d4, as no small plants were purchasable at Canton in 
the previous year, but living plants were received in this eountry in 
181SL No plant is more regarded by the Chinese as a domestic orna- 
ment than this when in flower. Small branches are sold in the streets 
of Canton about the first of March, and nearly for the same purpose 
as the holly and mistletoe are sold in London belbre Christmas, viz., 
for decorating places of worship, and for placing before the images *of 
Joss, in their houses. The branches are cut firom the trees just before 
the flower buds are expanded, and placed in vessels of water, where ^y 
bloom beautifully. The flower buds being terminal, and each containing 
four, five, or six flowers of a delicate pink color, hang gracefully fi*om 
the point of every sprig. Every street window is more or less decorated 
with these flowei's in the season, which shows that there must be vast 
numbers of the trees in the vicinity of the city, and yet not one small 
plant could be found in their nurseries in the spring of the year 1794y 
though twenty dollars were offered for a potted plant. Another species, 
the E. reticulata, was added to our collection in 1822, and, as they are 
nearly deciduous trees, hope may be entertained tiiat they may be in time 
inured to our climate.'* — Briiish Cydop<Bdia^ Div. Natmtd History, part 31. 

"-njl J. D, 

Tht powtr of the prewdling winds in divertinf^ treet from a perpendiouiar 
position is vei-y observable on the high plains m this vicinity. Large and 
strong elms, as well as more pliant species, are inclined towards the 
north-east, in very perceptible degrees. The quick growing kinds of 
finiit, particularly the pear, form, in some instances, almost perfect bourn ; 
and it is curious to see the power of nature completely boEming the inge- 
nuity of man, to overcome, by props and stakes, and other means, the 
evident proneness to a more eratic growth. The south-west wind has 
the most influence. — South Hinerham. — R. 

BoifCjud Tendre Hyacinth — ^We have now several bulbs of this n^ost 
magnincent variety m fine bloom. On one we have counted the immense 
number of thirteen spikes, the bells amounting to nearly ttoo hundred. It 
is one of most valuable varieties for forcing, and is a more profuse ilQwerer 
than any tha^ we have ever cultivated*— •CoMfii. 

Gardening in Algiers. — ^There is a garden of experiment and natu- 
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mlizatvoA, In Algfera, of eighty screB in extent, which contains 25,000 
trees, bushes, anci plants under the eare of a director and twenty men. 
Thene plants indiHle the sugar-eane, cotton tree and bush, and, no douht, 
all those species and varieties cff useful plants which the botanists and 
iKMticnltttrali^ts of Paris have supposed iikely to suit climate.— (Camp- 
hdTs L iUr^from tke South), 

SchizAnthna Hookah — We mentioned in another page that this splen- 
did aperies was about flowering in our collection ot' plants ; since that 
was written end sent to press, several buds have opened and the plant 
now displays sevenil fully expanded blossoms. It is a superbly elegant 
Bfiecies, and, ahhough of rather difficult cultivation, is worthy of all the 
eare that may be bestowed upon it to grow it to perfection. It seems to 
require more heat than the other species and varieties, and is also of 
•lower growth. Our plants were from seed sown in September fast, 
and potted into small pots (number ones), in which they remained until 
January; they were then shifted into a larger size, antl are now just 
flowering. 8oine plants which we gave Mr. Haggerston, with the hope 
that, tmaer hie management, they would bloom in greater beauty than 
under ours, we regret to state,were lost during the time he was confined 
to his house by sickness. No collection should be without it. S. retili- 
Bos, which is also flowering, apfiears to be synonymous, or the seeds we 
«owed were not true. — Conds, 

On Blighta and Huir CduHS. — Blights are often caused by a continued 
dry easterly wind for several days together, without the intervention of 
showers, or any morning dew, 1^ which the perspiration in the tender 
blosBoaas is stopped, that in a short time their color is changed, and they 
wither and decay ; and if it happens, that there is a long continuance of 
the same weather, it equally affects the tender leaves, as from the same 
cause perspiring matter is thickened and rendered glutinous, which 
doeely adhering to the surfkce of the leaves, becomes a proper nutriment 
to small insects, which are always found preying upon the tender branches 
of fruit and other trees, whenever this Might happens. But insects are 
not the first cause of blights, as has beto imagined by some naturalists, 
though it must be allowed that whenever the insects meet with such 
food they multiply exceedingly, and are instrumental in promoting the 
distemper, so that many times when the season proves favorable to them, 
and proper care has not been taken to prevent their depredations, it is 
surprising how soon whole walls of trees have suffered by contagion.' 
The best known remedy for this distemper is, to take in the spring, just 
before the buds begun to burst, two pounds of soft soap, one pound of 
black sulphur, eight ounces of tobacco, a tea cup full of^ wine, three tea 
spootisful of oil of turpentine, and one ounce of nux vomica, to which 
add four gallons of rain water, boil them together till about the consist- 
ency of paint, to be put on when about milk warm with a brush, such as 
is used for painting. If attacked in the spring or summer, take ofae 
pound of black sulphur, one pound soft soap, and four ounces of tobac- 
co, to which add four gallons of rain water, to be put on with a sweeping 
brush, and used milk warm ; the garden engine may be used freely over 
the trees when the fruit is fairly set, with pure water, as long as is 
thought necessary, to clear them if possible from this glutinous matter, 
so that the respiration and perspiration may not be obstructed; but 
whenever the operation of washing the trees is performed, it should be 
early in the day, that the moisture may be exhaled before the coldness 
of night comes on, especially if the air be frosty ; nor should it be done 
when the sun shines very hot upon the walls, which would be likely to 
scorch the tender blossoms. , 

Another cause of blights in the spring arises from sharp hoar frosts 
which are often succeeded by hot sun-shine in the day time ; this is the 
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most sudden and certain destroyer of fruit that is Icnown ; as the chilly 
air at night hurts the tender parts of the blossoms, and the sun shining 
hot upon the walls before the moisture is dried from them, which being 
in small globules, coUect the rays of the sun, a scalding heat is thereby 
acquired, which scorches the tender parts of flowers and other parts of 
plants. T^e method to prevent this mischief is, to cover the walls with 
bunting or convass, fastened so as not to be disturbed by the wind, and 
sufiered to remain on during the night, but taken off every day when 
the weather permits ; although that method is thought by some to be of 
little service and may be really prejudicial if the trees be too long cover- 
ed, or incautiously exposed, yet when this covering is used properly, it 
frequently proves a great protection to fruit-trees ; and if the covering 
be fixed near the upper part of a wall, and be fastened to pullies so as 
lo drtLW up or let down occasionally, die operation will be easy and the 
success will sufficiently repay the trouble. 

There is another sort of blight that sometimes happens later in the 
spring, in April or May, which is often very destructive to orchards and 
plantations, which has hitherto baffled all attempts to prevent it — ^this is 
called a fire blasty and in a few hours not only destroys the fruit and 
leaves, but very oflen part, and sometimes entire trees ; this is supposed 
to be effected by volumes of transparent vapors which approach so near 
to a heihisphere in the upper or lower surface, as to concentrate the rays 
of the sun so as to scorch the plants or trees ; against this enemy there 
is no guard. 

Another sort of , blight — ^But that blights are frequently no more than 
an inward weakness or distemper in trees, will evidently appear, if we 
consider how often it happens that trees against the same wall, and as- 
pect, and enjoying the advantages of sun and air, with every other 
circumstance which might render them equally healthy, are very often 
observed to differ greatly in strength and vigor ; indeed, we generally 
find weak trees to be blighted, when vigorous ones in the same situation 
escape, which must be m a great measure ascribed to their unhealthy 
constitution. This weakness in trees, therefore, proceeds either from 
the want of sufficient supplies of nourishment to maintain them in per- 
fect vigor, or from some ill Qualities in the stock, or distemper of the 
buds or scions, which they had imbibed from the parent trees, or from 
mismanagement in pruning, &c., all which are productive of distempers 
in trees, and of which they are with difficulty cured. Now, if that be 
occasioned by weakness in the trees, we should endeavor to trace out the 
true cause ; first, whether it has been occasioned by bad pruning, which 
is often the case \ for, how frequently do we observe peach trees trained 
up to the full extent of their branches every year, so as to be carried to 
tlie top of the wall in a few years aAer planting ; when, at the same 
time, the shoots for bearing have been so weak, as scarcely having 
strength to produce their flowers, this being the utmost of their vigor, 
the blossoms fall off, and many times the branches decay, either the 
greater part of their length, or quite down to the place from whence, 
they were produced ; whenever this hRppens to be the case it isascrilied 
to a blight. Others there are who suffer their trees to grow fast, as they 
are naturally disposed during the summer season, without stopping the 
shoots or disburdening the trees of luxuriant branches, by which means 
two, three, or four shoots will exhaust the greater part of the nourish- 
ment of the trees all the 8unimer,which shoots, at the winter pruning, are 
entirely cut out, so that the strength of the trees is employed only in nour- 
ishing useless branches, and they are therehy rendered so weak as not to 
be able to preserve themselves; hut should the weakt»ess of the trees 
proceed from a flxed distemper it is the better way to remove them at 
first; and after renewing the earth, plant new ones in their places; for 
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if the soil be « hot burning ffravel or sand in which your peach trees are 
planted, you wiJI generally nnd this to be the case after tueir roots have 
got beyond the earth of your border, for which reason it is much more 
advisable to dig th6m up and plant fresh ones.— (Pax. Hart, Reg,) 

TWyloT^M EaHtf Forty-fold Potatoes. — This most excellent variety of 
the potatoe bids fair to come into general cultivation for an early crop. 
It was first raised in this vicinity last season from seed which was im- 
ported from England. We had intended to have noticed it more par- 
ticularly before, but so many other things have occupied our attention, 
that we have forgotten to do so. In tbe Third Report of DrwnmofuP$ 
JigrietUtural Mweum, a work which is published from time to time, as the 
quantity of matter becomes accumulated, is an account of this variety of 
potato. Tbe produce from one pound, is stated at sixiy-Jive ytounds ; the 
soil light and stable manure. It is, also, stated to he very mealy, of ex- 
cellent flavor, and well adapted for the market. We have also tested the 
quality of this kind ourselves, having eaten of some that were produced 
in our garden ; and we can truly say, without exaggeration, that it is su- 
perior to any we have ever known. We cannot too strongly recommend 
It to public favor.— Cofuit. 
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Satwdayy Maardi 26th, — Exhibited. From R. Manning, Ribston Pippins. 
A seedling apple from the Rev. Mr. Punchard, Plymouth. From the 
garden of the late S. Hastings, Boston, a seedling apple. « 

,^prU 2d. Thi§ meeting was held partly to take into consideration the 
necessi^ of procuring a room for the use of the society, their former 
one havmg been destroyed by the late &re. The room will, however, be 
completed in course of a week or twc, into which they vnll probably re- 
turn. Some committees were chosen to make suitable arrangements for 
the exhibitions of fruits and flo Wei's. 

Read. A letter from the Baroii Von Lunwie, of Cape Town, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

PreBenied. A package of seeds and a large collection of bulbs from 
the Baron Ludwig. 

JlprU 9tk, — Read. A letter from B. Maund, Esq., of Broomsgrove, 
England. 

Presented. A copy of the Batamc Garden^ a work published by B. 
Maund, Esq., and presented to the society by him. 

JhnU 16th. — Edubited. From J. A.Kennck, received from Dr. J. Burnett, 
of ^uthborough, from the farm of Webster Johnson, a handsome seed- 
ling apple. From Dr. O. Fiske, Worcester, Easter Beurr6 pears, in a 
very nne state. From R. Manning, Pennocks red winter and Welling, 
ton apples. From Wm. Oliver, rEchasserie of Duhamel (Ambrette of 
Cox) in fine eating. 

Distrilmted* Scions of a seedling pear, from Gen. J. Wingate, of Port- 
land. These were accompanied by a letter. 
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Remarks. The spriog stock of market produce, generally, is not very 
large, and, excepting some kinds, will hardly be sufScient to last untu 
the new crops come in. Potatoes have lately arrived in abundance fVom 
the Eastwanl ; from Nova Scotia very large supplies have been received, 
and of good quality. The late cold weather having prevented early 
shipments, great Quantities were sent off as soon as danger of frost was 
over. Onions are exceedingly scarce, and although in our last we men- 
tioned bunched ones as plenty, there are now few to be had. Beets and 
carrots are in more demand, and prices advanced. Parsnips are more 
plentiful A few bunches of salsify have been brought in since the ground 
opened, and sold readily. Cabbages are scarce, good ones selling at 
very high prires. Lettuce is now plentiful, and of fine ifuality. Rad- 
ishes are now abundant. Dandelions come to hand in large quanties. 
Some asparagus was brought in this week, which was quickly taken. 
A few pounds of rhubarb, for tarts, came to hand this week ; it was 
cut from that very early, new, and most excellent kind, WUmioCs Early 
Searltt^ which is at least ten days earlier than the old varioty, and also 
of superior quality ; it should be cultivated exclusively for the market. 
Squashes of all kinds, except the West India, are about gone; occasion- 
^ ally one or two may be found, but the^ are not sufficiently plenty to 
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quoto pricM* Arriva]» of aquadbe* from the West lodieti liavo been 
very liirge« aod the queniify in the market abundant. 

Of apiiJea, the stock haa beeome greatly reduced ; prime quality of 
Bald wins command the prices in quoiatiooe. Kussets are considerably 
liiglier. Some few pears remain on band. Cucumliers have con:e to 
hand the past week of very good quality^ and are now tolerably plenty 
for the season. 4^ine-apples are not yet very {(ood, owing to the cooU 
ness of the season ; the quantity yet arrived is small. Cranberries of 
last fall's picking, remain the same as in our last ; those of this spring'^ 
picking, very Oretih and prime, command higher prices. Lemons and 
oranges remain the same. Chestnuts are done for this season. Foiir*^ 



Art. YL Mdeoroli^^ical ^oHoe$. 

The month of March was, throu^bout, rather cold. The snow re- 
mained upon the ground to considerable depth. But little fell during 
the month. The prevailing winds were southerly. The weather, with % 
the exception of the cold, was very finew 

TflERMOKBTsa^*— Mean, temperattire, 29° l(y — highest 47° ; lowest 4° 
above zero. 

Winds. — ^N. one day — ^N. E. one — "Ei four — S. eight — S. W. seven — 
W. four— N. W. two dam 

Force of the Wind. — Brisk, eight days— light, twenty-three days. 

ChandUr t^f the Weather. — ^Fiivs, thirteen days — Faib, twelve days—* 
Cloudt, six aays. 

/Zmny, three days — Siwuy^ one day. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



' Grirpe vines, in the green -house or grapery, will now require much 
attention. Keep them trimmed of all superauous shoots, and take off 
laterals, at the tirst bud, as soon as they make their appearance. If the 
fruit is completely set, the vines should be syringed twice a week ; but 
if they are still in flower, this operation should not be performed. Se- 
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leer good, 'strong, new shoots and encouni^ them as much as possible 
for bearing wood for next season. Vines in the open air will be now 
breaking their buds. Such as were not pruned last fall may now have 
their shoots shortened. Many cultivators think that vines should on no 
account be pruned in the spring, as the bleeding from the wounds is ex- 
tremely injurious ; others bold to the contrary opinion, and recommend 
spring pruning for the Isabella, Catawba and other America varieties. 
We have tried both and never could perceive any difference in the health 
of the vines. 

Grape Eyea put in as recommended in Februairy and March, may 
DOW be taken out of the hot-bed and hardened to the temperature of the 
open air ; those that have grown very vigorously should be sbil\ed into 
larffe pots. 

PlarUatians of Slraiobenies may yet be made. If dry weather should 
succeed, the plants will require watering. Beds which are in full bear- 
ing should have hay or straw laid between the rows to keep the fruit 
from being beaten into the ground by the heavy rains. 

Nitwly fianttd trtcM should be mulched with coarse strawy manure, 
and, if large, tied to strong stakes to prevent their being injured by high 
winds. * 



FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 



TuXip beds should be shaded from the hot sun to prevent the flowers 
from being destroyed. 

Ranun^uees should be protected against the hot rays of the sun, 
which almost immediately burn up the dark colored flowers. 

PalyanUiuaee will now be in full bloom ; as soon as these flpwers have 
faded, the root should be separated to increase the collection. 

TigerfiowerB may now be planted in the open border, where they will 
produce much finer flowers than when planted in pots. 

Gladxoliis natalensis should now be planted in the open border ; make 
the soil light and rich, or their spikes of flowers will be small and few 
in number. 

CkrysatUhemuiM should now be increased by dividing the roots. Plaee 
the young plants in a shady situation for a few days till well rooted. 

Cuttings of Salvias may still be put in. 

Dahlias may be planted the latter part of the month, if the weather is 
warm. Nothing is gained by putting them into the ground earlv in the 
season, as they will not make much progress until the ground becomes 
warm. For directions, see our first volume. In our succeeding number 
some excellent remarks will be found by Mr. Walker. 

Annual flower seeds should be all sown this month, if possible. Par- 
ticular pains should be taken to make the soil very fine. It is from this 
cause alone that many seeds do not vegetate, andf the fault is laid to the 
seedsman. The soil should also be watered if dry weather ensues. 

CtUlings of Geraniums and other green-bouse plants should be put in 
the lutter part of this month. 

CameUias, Where camellias are kept in rooms, the plants should, as 
soon as the weather will allow, be placed in the open air in a shady sit- 
uation, and syringed every other day. After being confined to the dry 
air of a room all winter, the 8<ioner they are out the better. Plants in 
green-hopses should be shaded from the mid-day sun, and also syringed 
two or three times a week. Inarching the plants may yet be performed/ 
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Art. I. Some Account of the Camellia House and Stove, ao- 
. companUd vnth Engravings, lately erected at Hawthorn Grove, 

Dorchester, the Residence of wL P. Wilder, Esq, By the 

Conductors. 

The green-house' which formerly occupied the spot upon which 
the camellia house and stove, lately erected, stand, was very old, 
and almost totally unfit for the purposes for which it was intended, 
The wood-work was much decayed, and the sashes, which were 
glazed with glass nearly a quarter of an inch in thickness, were in 
a very bad condition. Under these circumstances, and the coUec-^ 
tion of plants continually increasing, Mr. Wilder contemplated the 
erection of a magnificent range of bouses upon a different spot, ad- 
jacent to his dwelling, and which, for many reasons, gave it a great 
preference over the one where the present new one is built. But 
from some disappointment in the procuring of a suitable person to 
superintend the work, and the season having far advanced, and 
there bebg some danger that the range would not be suiSiciently 
completed to insure the safety of the plants before the setting in 
of cold weather, this idea was abandoned for the present, and the 
one fitted up of which we are about to describe. We believe it is 
Mr. Wilder's intention to carry his contemplated projections into 
^ect as soon as circumstances will allow ; but this one will answer 
all purposes for a few years, when, if the other houses are erected, 
it will be made into a forcing house, and divided into compartments, 
to include a peachery, grapery, and, perhaps, a pinery. We hope 
that all this will be done, and we are happy in being the medium, 
by his permission, of communicating the improvements which have 
thus far been made to the public. 

VOL. II. — NO. VI. 36 
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The position of the new range is precisely the same of the old 
one, and the entrance to it is in nearly the same place ; the back 
wall of the old one was built of stone against a high bank, which 
rises from the north side of the gardeq. This wall was continued 
on in a direct line to the length required, and the position being the 
same, the old part of the wail answered every purpose of a new 
one. The height not being great enough, it was carried up with 
brick work as far as require^d. The stooe woik answers ^ well as 
brick ; and, in the country where -bricks are not to be easily pro- 
cured, we would suggest the erection of back walls with stone, 
especially when built against a bank. In the construction of the 
house, as regards light, air, heat, and convenienpe, every attention 
has been given. The location is well drained, and pains taken ' 
that the house should be as free as possible from all dampness. 
The facilities for water, which are too often neglected, are very 
good. The consumption of fuel is very moderate for the size of 
die house, and the method of heating, which will be particularly 
described, most excellent. The angle of the roof is greater than 
is usually given, and, although more than it need be, on some ac- 
counts is much belter for carrying off water, and prevents the con- 
tinual dripping which occurs in houses with flatter roofs, especially 
when poorly glazed. In the arrangement of the interior, the 
health of the plants has been the first object in view. 

The dimensions of the range {Jigs. 5 and 6) are as follows : — 
whole length, eighty-two feet ; width, measuring inside, sixteen 
feet ; height of the back wall, eighteen feet ; of the front one, 
six feet, including the sashes. Both ends of the range are glass. 
The stove, which is separated from the conservatory or camellia 
house by a glass partition, and through which visiters pass, the en- 
trance from the garden being at that end of the range, occupies 
twenty-eight feet ; thus leaving the length of the former fifty-four 
feet. The entrance door (a), is thirty-eight inches wide and six 
feet high ; the main walk (6 6), through the range, runs from this to 
the other end, where a sliding door is made, to open in the summer 
season, which is of the same width as the door, and is covered 
with handsome marble tile ; the door between the conservatory and 
stove slides instead of opening. In both compartments are stages 
for plants (c c), which contain seven shelves each, of about eight 
inches m width. At each end of the stage in the conservatory 
are spaces (d d), covered with trellis work, which are intended for 
placing on large specimens of plants that cannot be set upon the 
stage ; these are about eight feet in length, and of the same width 
of the stage. In the stove is a similar space, but much smaller. 

In the stove is a pit for plunging in such plants as require bot- 
tom heat to make them flourish well, and also for many uses in 
stove propagation. This pit is twenty-two feet long and four and 
a half wide ; the back wall is about two feet four inches high 
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tbore tbe centre 
walk, and abbiK 6ve 
and a half feet above 
the front one. The 
walla are built of 
brick and are cov- 
ered with a plank 
coping. Tbe pas- 
sage ways at each 
end of tbe house 
from the centre to 
the front walk, are 
about three feet wide, 
and are descended 
by three steps ; those 
each side of the par- 
tition are descended 
by two on to a large 
flag-stone, level with 
the top of the flue, 
and one from that to 
tbe walk. 

fai tbe coDserva- 
lory there is a front 
stage <^ tbe same 
length of tbe back 
one ; at each end of 
this, also, correspond- 
ing with the back 
one, are spaces cov- 
ered with lattice 
worit, for middling 
sized plants to aland, 
to break the abrupt 
appearance of tbe 
ends of tbe stage. 
Over the hot-water 
pipes, which run 
along parallel with 
the front wall, and 
immediately adjoin- 
ing the side of the 
front sill, is a box 
(^Bs seen in the sec- 
tion, Jig. 6), about 
eight inches wide 
and six deep, for tbe 
purpose of laying in 
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S04 Account of the CameUia Boiue and Stove 

the shoots of grape vines during the winter season when not in a 
growing state. This is an excellent plan where vines are intro- 
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duced into a green-bouse, as it serves for a shelf, during the win- 
ter, for many smdl plants, and, as the shoots of the vines are not 
seen, the house has a very neat appearance. But we very much 
doubt the utility of introducing vines where a fine collection of 
plants are grown ; both vines and plants are miured ; the former 
producing small crops, and the latter becoming sickly from confined 
air and shade ; both cannot be cultivated in a healthy state to- 
gether. The practice of introducing vines into green-houses in 
this vicinity has become so general that we cannot refrain from 
making these remarks here, although a digression from our subject, 
and we sincerely hope that those persons who are desirous of cul- 
tivating this delicious fmit, will erect houses for their growth ex- 
clusively, and not destroy the beauty and health of choice coUec- 
ti(His of plants for the purpose of raising a few clusters of grapes. 
We trust that Mr. Wilder will not do so to the injury of his excel- 
lent collection. Under the stage in the stove is a cistern (e), into 
which water is introduced for the purpose of watering the plants. 
It is about twelve feet long, two feet wide, and three deep. 

The back shed (A), is eleven feel wide and ten feet long, and of 
sufficient height to allow for the convenience of potting plants and 
Other uses. The fire hole (i) is about four feet square and three 
and a half deep, which gives plenty of room for kindling fires. 
This shed communicates with the slove by a door. In the stove 
is a pump (k), for 61ling the cistern and the boiler, the water be- 
ing brought by a pipe from a cistern outside of the house, 
large enough to contain sixteen hundred gallons. A ciss-pool (J), 
at the comer of the stove, drains off all water from every part of 
the range. 
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The furnace (m), is three feet high and three deep, and about 
two and a half in width. The furnace door is twelve wide and 
thirteen high, and the ash door twelve wide and seven high. The 
flue (n n), which is represented in part by the dotted lines, runs 
firom the furnace across, underneath the walk, to the pit, and form- 
ing one end of that, is carried along, making one side of the walk 
and the fix)nt of the pit, to the other end of the conservatory, and 
again runnbg across, underneath the walk, is carried into the chim- 
ney (o), in the back wall. The flue is built twelve inches high 
inside, and eight inches in width, and is covered with twelve inch 
tile ; at the comer of the pit, and at the opposite comer of the 
conservatory, are openings to the flue, fitted with soapstone doors, 
for the purpose of cleaning it out when foul. The boiler is set in 
the fumace, and will contain sixteen gallons; the pipes (p p) are 
four inches in diameter, and run, as represented by the dotted lines, 
to the corner of the stove ; from thence across the front to the 
reservoir (q), at the comer of the conservatory. The reservoir is 
six feet long, fourteen inches high and thirteen wide ; the pipes 
run through it, and are fitted with a stop-cock, so that the heat can 
be raised before all the water is wanned in the reservoir. To be 
sure of a sufficient command of heat in the stov^, a steam appara- 
tus is combined with the hot water system. A steam pipe, about 
an inch in diameter, is fitted into the boiler, and from thence runs 
round the bottom of the pit, as seen by dotted lines, heating a 
bed of stones, which warms the soil above, and the condensed 
water runs into the ciss-pool. Thisj Mr. Wilder states, he has found 
very useful, in severe cold weather, in keeping up an equal tem- 
perature in the soil. Some further remarks on the construction of 
the steam apparatus, together with a plan, will be made before 
closing this article. 

The length of the lower roof-sashes is twelve feet ; that of the 
upper ones, seven feet ; and the height of the front ones two feet ; 
the width of each, three feet two inches. They are all glazed 
with four rows of six-by-eight glass, with laps from a quarter to a 
half an inch. The under side of the sash rails are rounded oflf 
instead of being bevelled, as is usually done ; which has a lighter 
appearance. The work, generally, is made with a regard to as 
much light as possible. 

Having thus given the dimensions as accurately as our minutes 
will allow, some remarks upon the management of the steam ap- 
paratus remain to be noticed. The object of the steam pipe has 
been before stated ; it cannot be used, however, at the same time 
that the hot water circulates from the boiler. To obviate this, 
stop-cocks are fitted into the hot water pipes about a foot from the 
boiler ; more fire is then added to produce steam, which is carried 
off by the pipe, heating in its course the stones, &c., in the pit. 
The hot water pipes just inside of the conservatory, where they 
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enter from the stove, have, also, stop-cocks fitted in, so that the 
latter may be warmed to a greater degree than the former. To 
illustrate more planly the course of the steam pipe, which, Mr. 
Wilder states, is of great use and works with perfect safety, we 
have annexed the following plan. The pipe runs from the boiler 
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underneath the walk into the back of the pit {Jig. 7, a), and con- 
tinues round to the same end of the pit, and is earned out at the 
opposite comer (6) into the ciss-pool. The pit is built ^nd filled up 
in the following manner : — ^the -bottom was first paved with bricks, 
inclining it towards the front, where a drain, formed by leaving out 
one row, carries off all water ; the steam pipe is laid on this ; above 
are nearly three feet of stones, and on them the soil to the depth of 
two and a half feet. Rotten bark or leaves may constitute part of 
the soil with which the pit is fitted up. The construction of the 
furnace, boiler, &;c., is so similar to that in Mr. Sweetser's green- 
house, of which a plan was given in our January number, p. 26, 
that there is no necessity of annexing an engraving. 

The back wall of the range is coped with plank, and the upper 
sashes slide underneath two or three inches ; to prevent the rain 
from driving in, a lead lap is nailed on the whole length. The up- 
per sashes, only every third one of which is movable, are fitted 
with weights and pullies and can be opened or closed with ease. In 
the interior of the range we noticed one thing which is an improve- 
ment upon green-houses in general ; the front and ends of both 
back stages, and the back and ends of the front one, in the conser- 
vatory, are covered with lattice work, formed of laths nailed on in 
one direction, about half an inch apart ; this prevents persons who 
are walking through the house, from seeing directly under the 
stages, and has a very neat and clean appearance. The arrange- 
ments of the back shed are such as give the greatest facility for the 
work that is to be done. 

Some estimate of the consumption of fuel through the winter 
season, and a few other particulars we intended to have added, but 
not having been able to procure the memoranda for the purpose, 
we leave them until another opportunity. We have been prom- 
ised any information in regard to the management of the house and 
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store, which, if it is new, or worthy of note, we shall lay before 
our readers. We would call the attentioD of gentlemen who are 
boiidiog green-houses to die annexed plans and descriptions. They 
are, we beiieve, as intelligible as it is possible to make such ; and, 
sufficiendy so, we hope, to enable any person to construct one in 
a similar manner. To enumerate all the little items about such a 
buaUiDg would occupy too much space. We have, however, ad- 
ded a great many, with the intention of making it perfectly un« 
derstood. 



AsT. II. On the Cukivatian of the Plum, with some Remarks 
^ipon Grafting <m Peach Stocks. By S. Pond. 

Having frequently been called upon to state some reasons why 
the plum trees in my garden are so much more healthy and vigor- 
ous than' trees in general, and so much more free from all kinds of 
insects which infest these trees in great numbers in many other 
places, I send you the following remarks, which, perhaps, if they 
contain nothing very new, may be of benefit to some of your read- 
ers, and, at least, call attention to the subject. 

In the neighborhood in which I reside, the plum trees, in the 
various gardens, have been declining in vigor and health for many 
years, and where, formerly, bushels of fine fruit, though of the more 
common kinds, were raised, now scarcely enough is produced to 
remunerate for the labor of picking ; indeed, a large part of the 
trees have decayed and been rooted up by the proprietors ; some 
few young trees have been set out ; but many of these have shared 
the same fate of the old ones ; the same insects and the same dis- 
ease, if such it is that destroys the trees, from inattention, having 
been allowed to spread to such a great degree as to defy all at- 
tempts to save them. 

The first object in planting plum trees is, to select fine, healthy, 
handsomely formed ones, about two or three years, from the bud 
or graft, and worked upon their own stools ; be careful, in trans- 
planting, to cut the roots as little as possible. The soil of my gar- 
den where the trees are planted, is deep and rich and quite moist, 
and I find that they bear fruit much more abundantly in such than 
in a lighter one. The situation is very low, so much so that, about 
four or five years since, in the month of March, the salt water, 
from the unusual height of the tide that season, overflowed the 
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whole of it to the depth of fifteen or twenty inches. At the time, 
I had a fine lot of cherry and peach trees which were covered 
with flower buds ; but as soon as the warm weather of spring 
came on they soon gave signs of decay, and, before the close of 
summer, were all nearly or quite dead. Grapes, strawberries, be, 
shared the same fate.* I was much surprised, however, to notice 
the vigor of the plum trees that season ; they made uncommonly 
large shoots ; and the foliage was of a dark green and most vigor- 
ous growth ; they seemed, in fact, to have taken a new start, and 
they have ever since continued to grow with the same strength, 
bearing full crops eveiy season, more particularly the last. The 
bark is smooth and free firom all excrescences of any kind ; and the 
fine appearance they have is entirely different from any other I 
have seen. 

Plum trees I have found are kept in better health and a more 
vigorous state, by setting their roots somewhat higher in the soil than 
most other trees. In planting I have set them at the distance of 
about twenty feet apart. In pruning, considerable care is requisite, 
and the branches should not be cut indiscriminately as is often done 
by many persons, taking out a branch here and there, and leaving 
the tree without any shape ; in the first place, very few large limbs 
should be taken off at all ; all trimming should be performed on 
the young wood, and the judicious pruner must look ahead a year 
or two if he would excel in the cultivation of the plum. Cut out 
the branches in the middle of the tree and keep it open, so that the 
air and sun can penetrate freely to the fruit. In the month of July, 
part of the new shoots should be rubbed off with the fingers, and 
the others headed down so as to make them throw out laterals upon 
which the greatest quantity of fiiiit is produced ; keep the branches 
well shortened, and every year, in the month of July, go over 
the trees and rub off and cut away as above directed. By this 
course of culture the trees will be more dwarf in their growth, and 
the branches, being kept thin of wood, will produce a much larger 
quantity of fruit. 

The grafting of the plum on peach stocks has lately prevailed to 
a considerable extent with nurserymen, and many trees have been 
spread about the country grown in this manner. A few years since, 
I visited many of the nurseries near the city of New York, and 
purchased from one or two a large number of plum trees. I did 
not know, at the time, that they were on the peach stock ; but when 
I received the trees and commenced setting tliem out, I immediately 
perceived what they were. They were planted with the same care 
thai all my other trees were, and during summer they made a vig- 

* Residing in the same neighborhood, and very near Mr. Pond, our 
.garden suffered in a like degree with his. Many of oui* trees were in- 
jured, and strawberries and many other small plants totally destroyed. 
1 he plum trees were, however, all the more vigorous. — Cimds. 
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orous and strong growth, and I began to think that they would answer 
a better purpose than those on their own bottoms. But, by the next 
spring, they presented a different appearance ; many of them had 
begun to decay at the root and gradually they became less and 
less vigorous until autumn, when some of them showed signs of 
immediate death. The succeeding winter the cold was rather se- 
vere, and towards spring, at the season for swelling their buds, but 
few of the trees showed any signs of vegetation. I took the soil 
away at the roots, and there found what a moment's reflection 
would have convinced me I should. The stocks just below where 
they were grafted were completely covered with gum ; and the borer, 
which seldom touches the plum, had made sad ravages. I soon 
detennined to root them up, and also came to the conclusion never 
to plant a plum tree, grafted on a peach, again. 

The only advantage that I have ever heard advanced in favor 
of peach stocks is, that the plums grown more vigorously and conse- 
quently come into a bearing state at an earlier period than when on 
their own bottoms ; every body knows how short-lived the peach 
tree is in our climate ; bow subject to gum, canker, and other dis- 
eases ; and to graft a tree, so hardy as is the plum, upon it, seems 
too absurd for belief. Gaining a year or so. m procuring fruit, if 
indeed this is the fact, which I am inclined to doubt, — is very little 
in comparison with the loss of the tree after three or four years of 
care and expense in bringing it into a bearing state. But with all 
these obvious facts before the public, hundreds of trees, worked 
upon the peach, are yearly sold and planted. One great object in 
grafting or budding upon the peach, is the facility with which the 
scions or buds take, while the plum stock is extremely difficult, and 
often one half or more of them do not grow at all. Plum stocks 
are also not easily to be procured of size large enough for grafting, 
as they require to be three years old, while the peach requires but 
one. The demand for plum trees having been very great, is prob- 
ably one rea^n why more peach stocks have been used ; but the 
purchaser should always be informed when such is the fact. I 
would never plant a plum tree upon my grounds again unless it 
y/Bs budded or grafted on its own kind. 

Among the many kinds of plums with which our catalogues 
abound, the following I can recommend as excellent, having firuited 
them successively for two or three years : — 

WhiU vr feUew fnUted. PvrpU fiitited. 

White Gage, - Royal de Tours, 

Binffham, Duane's Purple, 

Coe's Golden Drop. Smith's Orleans, 

Semiana, 
Seedling. 

These are all constant bearers, and of large size, beautiful ap- 
pearance, and fine flavor. The old Green Gage, with me, b a shy 
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bearer. Corses' Field Marshal has not yet come into bearing, but 
it promises well, and is a very vigorous and hardy kindw Bolmar's 
Washington has not yet produced much in my garden, although 
the trees are quite large, and have flowered every season. Of the 
above list, the Royal de Tours is quite early, and the Semiana a 
very late plum, in eating from the middle of October to the mid- 
dle of November. Some trees, only two years from tl)e graft, pro* 
duced twenty or thirty plums last season. At the season it 
ripens, there is but little other fruit, and on this account it is a very 
valuable sort. 

There are some insects which attack the plum, and, in some 
districts, destroy the whole crop of fruit. But as I have never 
been troubled to any great extent, I can say but little about 
them. The curcvlio I have seen on the trees sometimes, and 
I am very particular to have every fruit picked up a$ soon om it 
falls from the tree. By this means the insect has been prevented 
from spreading, while in gardens almost adjoining, they have de-^ 
stroyed the crop for several years. The black excrescence which 
appears on the branches, I have also, as yet, seen but a few times ; 
and this I immediately cut away. I have no doubt but it is caused 
by an insect, although some cultivators attribute it to disease arising 
from the soil and situation. I have always given great attention to 
the cultivation of the plum, and have found no trouble in procuring 
fruit ; and if the same care is given by other persons, I see no 
reason why plums should not be as plenty as any other fruit. 

Yours, 

Cambridgeport, April 4, 1835. S. Pond. 



Art. III. Rural Scenery : The Thatched Cottage. By Junius. 

There are but few objects in landscape scenery that form a 
more rural characteristic than " the thatched cottage," by the 
side of a wood, which serves to protect it from the cold winter 
blast, and has the effect of a shady retreat for summer. To im- 
part to the traveller pleasing ideas of the fertility and domestic ^ 
comforts, blended with rural economy, of the country through 
which he passes, is, perhaps, one of the very best criterions of his 
opinion of the more rapid improvement and increase of the value 
of property ; and the ^ cot ' spoken of is one of the sure features 
to attract hb particular attention. 
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There is something about a thatched cottage which is always in- 
viting, aod reminds us of the comforts of life. I disagree with 
Dr. Johnson, who deems all things of a rustic nature, as the abode 
and choice of the unrefined ; or^ in plain words, expressive of 
rudeness in every degree. 

I very much doubt if the greatest monarch is more intelligent, 
oftenUmes, than those who dwell beneath a cottage of thatch ; nor 
are his domestic comforts any more elevated or constant than the 
cottager, although.fame extends his name to a more distant part, 
where rumor often falsifies his real character. The cottager rarely 
has any thing to fear on this subject, as his only object is to nmke 
home agreeable to himself and its inmates ; and this effect being 
observable to the passer by, it engraves on his memory the snug 
appearance of the thatched cottage. 

Snuguess is not altogedier the only feature displayed in such 
dwellings, but there is a character of retirement, blended 
with hospitality. By general observation, it will be seen that the 
sijes of such dwellings are well chosen where the requisite com- 
forts for domestic purposes are of easy access. Shelter and shade 
are the first consideration in this case, and are a grand feature, 
namely, the fine impression given on landscape scenery. The rustic 
construction of the cot is always pleasing when we can see natural 
materials in every way made useful, and not too much transposed 
into something, of which all recollection of its primitive state is lost, to 
appearance. The thatch, being of straw, reminds us of the utility 
it has been in another way — when the bearer of grain ; and the 
rude unhewed post of the porch (on which twines the honeysuckle) 
of the use of forest trees. The plan of the cot b mostly neat, and 
generally in the Gothic order, with the upper windows peeping 
out of the thatch. The approaches and appendages are always 
corr^ponding. The rustic arbor well covered with native grape 
vines that give a natural efifect, and impart a luscious reward to 
the humble pruner. The approach is generally converted into a 
neat and well kept fiower-garden, which gives_ a healthy employ- 
ment, or rather recreation, to an aged mother or some rosy cheeked 
prattling children, who are often seen strolling from their plot in 
quest of flowers to decorate the little parterre, transplanting them 
with care to their new habitations among, perhaps, some delicate 
exotics. 

The vegetable garden, well filled with esculent vegetables and 
firuit, with a. small orchard and meadow, are often appendages to 
the " thatched cottage." A running stream or brook in its vicinity 
gives a mellowness to the scene, and some rich verdant spots near 
the dwelling forms a part, of social effect, but seldom rivalled in 
landscape scenery. 

Were I to choose a dwelling for retirement, when age wears off that 
activity and zeal bom a life of bustle and business, it should be the 
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cot above spoken of; not, gentle reader, that I would be conspicu- 
ous at that time of life, but because it would suit my desire. The 
wood . would be a pleasing source for my researches of botanical 
specimens of native plants, and the trees and shrubs about my 
dwelling a fine retreat for the different kinds of birds which would 
visit my ' cot,' as their different migrations suit their approach in 
the neighboring wood. The honeysuckle would impart, in the 
flowering season, a luscious repast to the little queen of birds-— the 
humming-bird ; and my flower-garden would serve to amuse my 
leisure hours- in healthy employment. The fruit, raised by my 
care, would add to its flavor, and some to give to a friend, totiend- 
ship. A few choice books for my amusement, and to recall what had 
been seen and done in horticulture ; and, at times, to read to rela- 
tives and jGriends, who should always find hospitality in my rustic 
manners, and the welcome repast of th^ wearied traveller, sumi^ up 
my desire of a thatched cottage. 

New Jersey y April, 1836. Junius. 



Art. IV. On the Cultivation of Ranunculuses in Pots, By 

S. SwEETSER. 

Having been very successful in flowering ranunculuses in pots 
the past winter, and having, also, often been asked what course I 
pursued to bloom them so well, I send you a few hasty remarks, 
which, if you think they are of sufficient importance to be of any 
benefit to your readers, you are at liberty to use them as you 
please*. 

For two or three years I have planted ranunculuses in pots or 
boxes, but have never succeeded in procuring but few flowers, and 
those very inferior. The roots that were planted were large 
and strong, and the soil such as is generally recommended for 
them to be grown in. Being a favorite flower with me, I could 
not be induced to give them up without further trial. In all the 
directions that I have ever read for planting ranunculuses, shallow 
pots or boxes have been recommended ; but as in these they did 
not flourish, I came to the conclusion that the little soil that was 
generally allowed for them to grow in, was not sufficient for the 
purpose. In planting beds, it is particularly stated that the soil 
should be loosened to the depth of eighteen or twenty inches, as 
their roots run to a considerable length ; from this hint, and from 
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the fact that bulbous roots like a deep pot to produce large and full 
formed flowers, I selected several hyacinth pots, which are made 
about ten inches deep and six wide at the top. In these the roots 
were planted early in the month of January in a good compost 
mixed together in nearly the following proportions :— one half good 
fresh loam and the other half old hot-bed manure. 

After they were set out they received a good watering, and the 
pots were placed away in front of the green-house, underneath the 
hot-water pipes, where they received but little light ; in the course 
of three weeks or a month the shoots began to make their appear- 
ance above the soil, and the pots were then removed on to a shelf 
above the pipes, where they could have the beneflt of the light of 
both the roof and front sashes. They here made a vigorous 
growth, producing fine large green leaves, and throwing up in the 
course ol a month, flower buds exceedingly stocky and strong ; in 
some of the pots I counted upwards of twelve. From the time 
they were placed upon the shelf they received large quantities of 
water and one or two of the front sashes, against which they stood, 
in all mild weather, were opened to prevent the plants from being 
drawn up. With only this attention they continued to advance 
their flower stems until April, when they blossomed finely, and pre- 
sented a most beautiful display ; some of the stems were more 
than a foot in height, and proportionably strong ; many who saw 
them were astonished at their vigor. After their flowers had fallen, 
the roots were turned out, as, when forced, they are not worth 
growing afterwards. 

At the time the roots were planted, two of the pots were imme- 
diately removed to a small house, which was kept to the tempera- 
ture of about 60^, and placed upon a stage in rather a shady situ- 
ation } they soon began to grow, and were considerably m advance 
of the others in the green-hous^ ; but the foliage was not so large, 
nor the flower stems so numerous, tall, or strong ; the color of the 
flowers was also less brilliant, and they continued in beauty a less 
length of time. Like hyacinths and other bulbs, they require to 
be planted and kept away from heat and light until the roots have 
struck deep into the soil, so as to afford nourishment as soon as they 
are brought into these elements again ; separate from the depth of 
soil in the pots, I attribute the strong growth of the plants to the 
long time they were allowed to remain underneath the front stage 
unexposed to the lig^t. Should these few remarks be the means 
of extending the cultivation of this beautiful plant in pots, I shall 
feel much gratified ; and, at the same time, it would give me much 
pleasure to hear, from some of your correspondents, the best mode 
of growing them in beds in the open garden. Yours, 

Catnbridgeport, April 28, 1836. S. Sweetser. 
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Art. V* Same Remarks on the Cultivation of the Oenus Cd^ 

ceolaria. By the Conducto&s. 

This truly splendid genus of plants does not seem to be so gen- 
erally and extensively cultivated as it deserves to ; two or three 
species have been grown in collections for several years ; but very 
little effi>rt has been made, if we except a few individuak, to in- 
troduce many of the magnificent hybrids which have been pro- 
duced by English amateurs and cultivators within the last three or 
four years ; nor have any attempts, that we are aware of, been 
made, until the last season, to raise new varieties by seeds in our 
gardens. 

The species are mostly natives of Chili and Peru ; one only, C. 
FothergilU', having been found upon the Falkland Islands. C. pin- 
nata and FothergilU were introduced to England as early as 1777, 
but none of the other species until 1822 ; when C. rugosa, integri- 
folia, and one or two others, were added. They are all beautiful, 
though C. pinnata b a small annual species. C. rugosa and inte- 
gnfolia, common in our green-houses, are among the most brilliant of 
the shrubby species. C. corymbosa, a fine herbaceous species, b 
the parent of many of the finest varieties. 

Within a few years, hundreds of varieties have: been raised by 
intermixture of the difierent species ; and they will, no doubt^ soon 
become as numerous as the much admired dahlia or geraniumi 
and the desire to possess new kinds seems, also, to be neariy as 
great. It was not until the introduction of a purple species, C. 
purpurea, in 1827, that any variation took place in the color of the 
flowers ; the previously introduced ones bemg yellow, of course no 
other shade was produced until the impregnation of the ibrmer 
with the latter. At the present time, however, plants are to be 
found of almost every tint, froi;n the palest yellow to deep orange, 
and from light red to bright scarlet, as also, two or three of these 
shades distinct in the same flower. Various fanciful names have 
been given to the different varieties, that they may be more easily 
distinguished, and to serve as a guide for the amateur or gentleman 
to select from the nurseryman kinds, which, by their name and 
beauty, have become known as possessing extraordinary splendor. 

Calceolarias are extremely difficult to import, and hence we must 
look to our own gardens for an increase of fine varieties. With the 
two colors of the diflerent species, purple and yellow, which are 
now in our gardens, we can as easily produce fine seedlings as our 
English neighbors ; no uncommon care is requisite, and, as they 
soon show what they are, the cultivator need possess but a small 
share of patience. The second season after sowing the seed, the 
plants flower, and such as are worthy of preserving should be 
named, and the others thrown away. It would not be judicious 
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to save a kind of which there alreadj exists several superior 
ones. 

We have now b fine bloom several plants which we raised 
from seeds sown last season. Having succeeded tolerably well in 
oar mode of cnhtire, a few remarks we have thought would not be 
unappropriate at this time, and, perhaps, call more attention to this 
fine family. Seeds are procured fitxn any of the species or varie- 
ties by dusting the pollen on the stigma at the time they are in 
bloom. Two distinct colors impregnated together would be more 
likely to produce beautiful new kinds than two very similar ones. 
When the seed is ripe, it should be immediately sown in pots, filled 
with a compost of sandy loam and leaf mould broken up very fine 
or sifted. The seeds are exceedingly small and will not vegetate 
in a coarse soil. Cover them very thinly with the compost, barely 
sufficient to permit the sun and air from drying the seeds too much, 
and place the pot in a rather shady place, and keep it well wa- 
tered ; giving, however, but little at a time through a watering pot 
with a very fine rose, or else the seeds w'dl be all washed away. 
In the coui'se of three weeks or a month, the young plants will 
make their appearance above the soil. When they have two rough 
leaves, they should be potted off into small pots (number one's) in 
the same compost in which the seeds were sown, and placed away 
in a shady situation. It frequently happens that all the seeds do 
not come up at one time ; when this is the case, the largest plants 
should be taken out very carefully with a small sharp pointed stick 
or with a knife, so as not to disturb the soil more than possible ; in 
this way proceed until all the plants which may appear .during the 
summer, are potted off. During the season no particular care is 
necessary but to keep them duly watered and shaded partially 
fit)m the sun ; they should also be placed where the worms cannot 
enter the pots. 

Upon the approach of cold weather they should be removed in- 
to the green -house with the other plants. Place them upon a dry 
shelf, where they will receive the benefit of the light and air, as 
they are impatient of a confined atmosphere ; water them occasion- 
ally as they may require, which, in the winter season, is generally 
about twice a week ; if any of the plants, which were first potted, 
have grown to a tolerably strong size when they are put into the 
green-house, they should be shifted into number two pots. No 
other care is requisite until they begin to grow in the month of 
February or March. 

As soon as the plants show signs of growing, in the spring, they 
should be frequently looked at and supplied more freely with water. 
A compost should also then be prepared to repot the plants in ; for 
this purpose, one similar to that recommended for sowing the seeds 
in, but richer will do very well for the herbaceous kinds, and may 
be mixed together as follows : — one half well decomposed hot-bed 
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manure, one quarter light loam, and one quarter composed of leaf- 
mould and sand, in equal parts. Making use of this soil, the plants 
should be repotted as often as they require it, until they begin to 
open their blossoms, the final shifting being generally into number 
six pots, or those measuring eight mches across, — always remem- 
ber to give a good drainage to the pots by placing over the hole 
plenty of potsherds. When they are m flower, give them mod- 
erate supplies of water. The flower stems should be tied up to 
sticks as they advance, to prevent their growing crooked. When 
they are in full flower, give attention to the fertilizing of the blos- 
soms and saving of the seed, and afterwards cut away the decayed 
stems. Many of the herbaceous species will flower all summer if 
turned into the open border, for which purpose the poorer seedlings 
answer very well. 

The shrubby species and varieties require a somewhat diflferent 
soil from the herbaceous ones ; it may be mixed of equal parts weU 
decomposed manure or leaf mould and loam, adding a small por- 
tion of sand. The herbaceous kinds are propagated by division of 
the root, and the shrubby ones by cuttings. Soon after the former 
have done flowering, separate the old roots, potting them into small 
pots and placing in a rather shady situation, as recommended for 
the seedlings. Cuttings of the shrubby ones may be put in at 
almost any season of the year, in a light soil composed of loam 
and leaf mould ; but the best time is just before, or soon after, they 
have done blooming ; the young plants will then get strong before 
winter, and will flower more vigorously the next season. Put ten 
or twelve cuttbgs' in a pot and place it in a shady situation, where 
they will root in a fortnight or three weeks, and should then be 
potted off singly into small sized pots. 

C. corymbosa and p^ndula are beautiful herbaceous species, and 
the hybrid varieties are all elegant ; C. integrifolia, rugosa and arach- 
noida, with the hybrid varieties, are splendid shrubby ones. The 
latter are scarcely more than biennial, and should be annually prop- 
agated from cuttings. We look forward with the expectation of 
soon seeing our collections enriched with many of this splendid 
tribe, and, at another time, we hope to add some further re- 
marks. 
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Akt* VI. Notices of new and beautijid Plants figured in the 
J^ondon Floricultural and Botanical Moffozines ; with some 
Account of those which it would be desirwle to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Eduardt^s BoUmkdl RegistoTf or OmameDtal Flower Garden and Shrub- 
bery. Each number contaimnff eight figures of Plants and Shrubs. 
In monthly numbers ; 49. colored, 3*. plain. Edited by John Lindley, 
Ph. D., F. R* S., L. S., and G. S., IVoressor of Botany in the University 
of London. 

Curiums Sotametd Magazine^ or Flower Garden Displayed, containing 
eight plates. In monthly numbers ; Ss. 6tL colored, 3s. plain. fMited 
by William Jackson Hooker, LX. D., F. B. A., and L. S., Begius Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

* • 

Mr. David Don has lately been appointed Professor of Botany 
in the King's College, of London. 

In our last, p. 175, we stated that the Hon. and Rev. W. Her- 
bert was prepaiing for publication a revision of the order Amaryl- 
Idcea. We have learnt since, that it is to contain between thirty 
and forty copper-plate engravings, in which representations of up- 
wards of eighty '^ new plants will be ^ven ;" and it b to contain 
<^ ample details." It is intended for the unlearned cultivator as 
well as for the scientific botanist. A treatise on hybrid vegetables 
b to be subjoined to it. — (Oard. Mag.) 

The Sertum Orchiditmy also noticed in our last, b to appear in 
twenty folio numbers, every two months, " each containmg five 
plates, highly finbhed, fiom drawmgs made expressly for the 
purpose." 

Dicotyledonous, Poltpstalous, Plants. 

Cactacea. 

CA'CTUB. 

At Belmont Place, C. Ackermant has been splendidly in flower 
the past month ; a small plant had expanded at one time three of 
its gorgeous and brilliant blossoms. C. Jenkensont shows fine buds, 
and wUl be in flower about the middle of thb month. Cereus 
speciosbsimus b in full flower in several coUections. 

Onagrdcea. 

(ENOTHE'RA 
humiflkia JfwUaU (S. coneiDM Don PeneilM Eveniof PrimroM. A pretty huAy umval ; 
(rowinf aboot liz inehei bi^ ; flowtn pale loee-colored ; appearing all raininer; a natlTe oi 
Florida ; propagated by leeda. Bot. B«f., laOB. 

^' A pretty, hardy annual," said to be a native of Chili. The 
seeds fi[t>m which the plants were raised were received from the 
gardener of Mr. Lambert, who piobaUy made some mistake, as it 
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appears to be the (E. humiiusa of NuttaUy who discovered it grow- 
ing on the sea-coast in Florida. It is a small^low growing, spread- 
ing species, one plant covering about a foot of soil, with numerous 
pink flowers. If the plants are set in a shady situation, the flow- 
ers acquire a darker color. A desirable little plant for growing in 
pots in parlors, from which the sun b excluded by the situation of 
the house. In the text accompanying this plate. Dr. lindley has 
some remarks upon the genus (Enothera, which has lately been 
revised by '^one Mr. Spach," a German botanist, resident at Paris. 
We agree entirely with the sentiments of Dr. lindley upon this 
subject, and are so well convinced that they are the same views of 
all who have watched the course of modem botanists, that we have 
made the following extract, which should be attentively read : — 
^^ A proneness to disturb existing nomenclature is very commonly 
alleged against modem botanists in a mass, and is looked upon by 
the public, who are much inconvenienced by it, as a besetting sin 
in modem natural history. That there b a good deal of prejudice, 
much misconcepuon, and no smaU degree of ignorance m thfs pop- 
ular outcry, I or any botanbt could easily prove ; for it is impos- 
sible that, in a science of observation, the ideas of any man should 
remain 6xed and immovable, unless, indeed, in the case of those gen- 
tlemen whom science every now and then leaves so far behind her, 
that, in the end, they are well nigh lost sight of altogether. As 
new objects are discovered, the necessity of new systematic combi^ 
nations becomes evident, and the ideas of botanists change accord- 
ingly, the visible result of which is occasional changes in nomen- 
clature. Genera are thus materially affected irom time to time, 
and new species, as they are discovered, render the creation of new 
genera necessary, into which some of the species of the old genera 
are very often transferred. But, on the other hand, it is most tme, 
that there are too many botanical writers who, without due consid- 
eration, or a sufficient power of forming good general views, or 
from an incomplete and superflcial acquaintance with their sub- 
ject, are, like this Mr. Spach, in the habit of mtroducing inno- 
vations which science, indeed, repudiates, but which produce the 
greater public inconvenience, because it has usually happened that 
die writings of such persons are intended for popular purposes, and 
are directed to subjects of common occurrence. In the case I have 
now brought forward, the genus (Enothera, one of the most natu- 
ral and indivisible in the whole science, is cut up into twelve 
pieces, to which, what with synonyms and blunders, at least sixteen 
generic names belong, and the adoption of these renders necessary 
something more than one hundred new specific names, which, for 
one genus, is pretty well. Surely, I shall not be thought too harsh 
and severe, when I pronounce the writings in which such enormi- 
ties are perpetrated, to be scientific nuisances." 
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Amongst all the absurdities which Dr. lindley thinks Mr. Spach 
has committed, he states that there is one thing which is of same 
importance. This is, that *^ certain supposed cenotheras have the 
chalaza bordered by a fringed margin." This is obviously an addi- 
tional organ and a special type of structure ; it is the beginning of 
the feathery appendage of the seed of Epilobium, but is incapable of 
performing the office of buoying up the seed in the air so as to enable 
It to be dispersed from place to place. I Gnd the structure to be 
as Mr. Spach states, and that the species collected by the character 
are OS, Komanzovu, purpurea, and the like, which will not mix 
with the true evening primroses, and which have a peculiar habit. 
Among other things, their flowers have no tendency to become yel- 
low. To these the name Godeda is aj3plied. (Bot, Reg., Feb.) 

wrAtina JVttfteii Late«:fCMO0rt«^ Erening Primrote. A hardy ornamental perennial ; grow- 
ing aboDt two feet higli ; flowen yellow ; appearing in October and NoTeraner ; a native of 
North America ; propagated by leedt and probably diviaion of the root. Bot. E^., 1840. 

'^ Sent under the present name by Mr. Nuttall to the Liverpool 
Botanic Garden." It is not, however, mentioned in his Genera of 
North American Plants, nor by any other writer on the plants of 
this country. It is similar to (E. fructicosa, dijSering principally in 
the habit of growth. The leaves are linear-lanceolate, stem tol- 
erably erect, the flowers appearing in dense corymbs or beads. 
Cultivated easily, in dry soil, but grows best in a rather moist one, 
well drained^ The period to which its flowering is protracted 
renders it an " acceptable species." (Bot. Reg.^ March.) 

Loasaceffi. 

BARTO^N/wf Lindley (Named in oompliment to the late Dr. B. S. Barton, of Philadelphia.) 
a&rea LindUf GoJAut'JUiwered Bartonia. A heantifhl haidy annual ; growins to the height 
of two or more feet; flowers brilliant yellow ; appearing in Jnlyj a native of California; prop- 
agated by seeds, in rich soil. Bot. Beg., 1831. 

Among the many plants, figured in the numerous botanical and 
floricultural publications of the day, all of which are interesting to 
the botanical world, though not equally so to the florist or the am- 
ateur cultivator, this is one of great beauty. It cannot be expect- 
ed that every new plant which is discovered will be equal or supe- 
rior in splendor to any previously introduced. Some persons, how- 
ever, open these periodical pubUcations with the anticipation that 
they are to there behold brilliant and gorgeous paintings, of new 
plants, far exceedbg in elegance those which already ornament 
our gardens. These expectations are too frequently disappointed 
when they see the pages occupied with humble or inconspicuous 
species ; we have, indeed, sometimes been almost disposed to find 
fault ourselves ; but when we reflect how many new plants are 
continually being discovered, it cannot be supposed that but a few 
will be of real ornament to our gardens. When such do occur, 
they are the more highly prized. With what feelings of delight 
have we beheld the Coreopsis (now CaUi6psis), and Cbntaurea 
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(now Flectoc^pbake) of Nuttall; tfae claikias, escfascholtcias, 
aod beautiful plants introduced by tiie hmented Douglas, from 
California. They repay for all the less showy, though not less in-^ 
teresting, spedes which have been figured for years* It b with the 
same feelings of gratification that we behdd the figure of the bril- 
liant species of the genus Bartonia, which is now lying before us, 
and which is, also, one of the latest and richest acquisitions by Mr. 
Douglas, firom California. It is a half-hardy annual, andflowefed, 
for the first time, in the London Horticultural Soriety's garden, in 
July last. We cannot better caavej an idea of its magnificence 
than to quote the language of Dr. Lmdley : — ^^ It is only beneath 
the bright sunshine that its splendid flowers unfold ; in the early 
morning the plant is a shabby bush, with pale greenbh-gray branch- 
es and reedy leaves ; but, as the sun exercises ,hb bfluence, the 
petals gradually unfold, as if in acknowledgment of his power, till 
every branch b radiant with gold ; and so metallic b the lustre of 
the inside of the petals, that one would really think they must be 
composed of something more enduring than the delicate and per- 
bhable tissue of a flower." The flowers are about the size of the 
Eschscholtzia, perhaps a little larger, but far more symmetrically 
formed, and are very numerous on the extremities of all the 
branches. Dr. Lindley thinks it a species which will be apt to 
degenerate, especially if it b neglected, or not sufficiently supplied 
with rich and mobt soil, and he recommends that at should be 
placed in a sheltered situation, as the branches are very brittle, and 
liable to be broken by the wmd; in a warm and sunny spot, or the 
flowers will not be brilliant, and a rich soil, as " she is a gourmande 
in her way, and, if starved, will not gain half her natural size ;" 
mobture it must have, for '^ she b a thirsty sort of personage, and 
would prefer the banks of a rivulet to the side of a hill.^' We hope 
it will be speedily introduced. (Bot Reg., Feb.) 

Myrtacea. 

TEIBTA^NIA Smitk (From the Greek word thrt$ and to Hand ; in eIIiwUki, •■ we pieenm^ 
rOr. Liadleyli to the teroate diBposition of the flowon and their etalkt ; tfae threo-forhed ia- 
Soretcenee of tbii doubtiem very dutint genos being itrikingly diffeieot from aU to which it ia 
nearlv allied in the parte of fructification.) 

macrophylla Ml. Cunninghant JtfSS. Large-<«aved Triatania. A tree growing to the height 
of fifW or sixty ftet ; reouiring the protection of the gre^D<hoiiae; flowers while ; appeanog 
in Angnst } a native or New Holland. Bot. Sag., 1^. 

The specimens firom which the drawmg was taken, were con- 
tributed by Richard Harrison, Esq., of Liverpool, where it flow- 
ered in August last. The species grows to a large tree in its na- 
tive climate. The plant from which the drawing was taken, 
has, however, attained only the height of about four feet. It loses 
its exterior bark like the ^^rbutus Andrachne. The leaves are 
large and coriaceous ; the flowers usually appear in threes, and are 
white, with numerous yellow anthers. Desirable for a large con- 
servatory. 

Dr. Lindley has communicated in the text, information of six 
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other specieS) winch were discovered by Allen Ciuminghain, in 
New Ifellandi (Bm. Reg.j March.) 

Aristolochiacea. 

A. trifehita it figured m Paxian^s Magazine of Botany^ jbr 
February. It is there stated to be a native of South America^ 
where it grows in damp woods. In England it is a strong clunber, 
'^ of no mean appearance, growing freely in sandy heath mould 
and loara.'' This is a genus of which v^ few species are yet to be 
finind in our collections ; we do not recollect of ever seeing but 
two^ A. sipho, which is perfectly hardv, and A» serpentaria, the 
common shake toot of the dniggbts. A. sipho, the singular flowers 
ci which so much resemble the Dutchman's pipe, as to receive 
that name, is a desirable perennial, and should be in every com- 
irfete collection. Many of the green-house species should also be 
ratroduced. 

l^osacea. 

KAOENE'CK/i4l ( JV. 4» Kugwueek, fiaabundor from the Emperor of Gormmny to the Kinf of 

Spain.) 

A pretty eTeqreeo toff hardyahnib ; frowing foar or fire feet hifkf; flowen white ;. appear- 
iof ia Jmie ; a natiTe of Chill j propaga^ by aeeda and by layers. Bot. Reg., 1636. 

'' A very pretty" shrub, which needs some protection in the 
climate of England, and would probably require a green-house m 
our climate* It is very similar to some of the cratsguses. The 
flowers appear in coiymbs, six or eight in each, in the axils of the 
terminal branches. Figured from specimens which flowered in the 
London Horticultural Society's garden. (BoU Reg,, Feb.) 

Legtminacea. 

KENNB^DT^ 
flabrita LiudUff Bmootb-laovetf Keanedya. A pretty gremi-boase climber; with aearlet 
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Communicated from specimens which flowered in the collection 
of Mr. Knight, of the King's Road. The plant has slender wiry 
stems, broad ovate sharp-pointed stipules and smooth leaves, which 
are shining and almost destitute of hairiness ; characters which 
" sufficiendy mark the species." The flowers appear in clusters, 
from three to six in each, on axillary peduncles, and are of a veiy 
brilliant scarlet ; a green spot, bordered with dark brown, at the 
face of the standard, gives additional eflfect to the color. (Bot 
Reg.y March.) 

A species called K. spl6ndens is figured in Paxton^i Magazine 
of Botany, for March. It is a splendid plant, and if a Kennedy a, 
of which there is some doubt, is by far the most magnificent that 
has yet appeared. The specimen, fit>m which tba drawing was 
taken, was from the collection ofthe Messrs. Young, of Epsom, where 
the plant flowered in October last, for the first time in the countiy. 
Its native country is uncertain, but the Messrs. Young think they 
received it from Brazil, with some other plants. It b an evergreen 
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chmhety with a smooth stem ; leaves teniate, oblong lanceolate, 
smooth, and of a dull green color. The flowers, which are large, 
appear on axillary racemes, ten or twelve inches in length, in 
threes, and are of a gorgeous crimson. It is easily cultivated in a 
gceen-house, in loam, peat and sand. The Messrs. Young have a 
few plants for sale at the moderate price of Jive guineas each. It 
is not likely to become very common at present. 

POINCM^JV^. 

P. pulch^rrima is figured in the last-mentioned work for Febru- 
ary. It is a splendid ornament in stove collections, and although 
introduced to England in 1691, is still a scarce plant. We believe 
it is in some collections in this country, but the plants are small 
and have never flowered. It is a native of the West Indies, where 
it grows so plentiiiilly as to be used for hedges, and has obtained 
the name of flower-fence. Plants or seed can be easily pro- 
cured, and we hope to see it in every stove in the country. 



Amaraniace€e. 

CELO^IA (derived from JTcIm, •omething barat ; the flow»ii lookinf as if toorehed and dried ap 

by expotaro.) 
coooliMft fFUld. Scarlet Coxcomb. A liardv annual } with aearlet flowen ; appeariof all ram- 



by expotaro.) 
> MT&r annual } 
mer; propagated by 9»eiM, Bot. Reg., 1634. 



^^ One of the many forms in which the coxcomb makes its ap- 
pearance in Asia." It 'differs fix>m C. cristata chiefly in the 
" crowded pyramidal arrangement of the inflorescence, the narrow- 
er leaves and the short stamens ;" is hardier than the latter species, 
so much so that it demands no other attention to bring it to perfec- 
tion than iis required by any other annual ; and it " goes on en- 
larging its glowing crimson tasseb, in the open border, till winter 
destroys it." Drawn from specimens communicated by the Hon. 
W. F. Straijgways, from his garden, in Dorsetshire, in October 
last. Very beautiful and worthy of introduction. (Bot. Reg.y 
Feh.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 

£«oiefiace8e. 



LOBE'L/.^ 

dec^rrena 



ic^rrena Coo. V^mg-^Ummtd Lobelia. A hardy perennial plant : growing aboat two feet 
high ; llowen blue; appearing from June to Aoguit ; a native of Cbui ; propagated by cat- 
tinga. Bot. Rog., 1848. 

<^ Not imfinequently seen in collections." Stem erect ; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate ; flowers light blue, axillary on dense terminal 
racemes. It grows vigorously during summer, in a moist partially 
shaded peat border, but is unable of bearing the winter without 
protection. Probably it requires the same culture as L. syphiliti- 
ca. The plant has an exceedingly acrid, milky juice, rather dan- 
gerous to those who handle it incautiously, and which will prevent 
it fixxn becombg commom. {BoU Reg.^ March.) 
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jBrunoniaces. 

BRUNO^N/^ Bnith (In eonpIinaDl to Robert Brown, Eiq., D. G. L., tee. Iw., one of Um moat 
learned end lyitematie botanieta of this or any previooi ege). 
aoetrilie Jt. Brown Soathern Brunonia. A handeome perennial green-boase plant ; grow- 
ing aboat a fbot high ; flowers light bine ; introdoeed in 1634 ; propegated by division of tlie 
root. Bot. Reg., 1833. 

*^ A most interesting new perennial/' in appearance somewhat 
like the sweet scabious, but it is '^ delightfully firagrant." Leaves 
radical ; the flowers appear on long slender scapes, and are of a 
handsome light blue color. Introduced by Mr. James Backhouse, 
b 1834, and figured from the collection oi Mr. Lowe, of the Clap- 
ton Nursery. A very desirable plant. (Bot. Reg,^ Feb.) 

Scrophulariacea. 

GALCEOLA«RIA. 

C. corymbosa var. Talisman, is figured in Paxton^s Magazine 
of Botany for February. The flowers appear in forked corymbs, 
and are of a deep blood-red color, with slight notches in the corolla. 
It is a very brilhant variety, and raised, if we recollect correctly, 
by the Messrs. Young, and once or twice imported into our collec- 
tions, but died on the passage. Some remarks on this genus will 
be found b another page. 

Sohnacea. 

In the same work, above named, a species is figured as S. ens- 
pum. The flowers are of a rich purple-blue, and are produced b 
large corymbs ; it is stated that, if " trained against a wall, it 
ms^es as fine a show as the Glycine sinensis, [Wistarta Consequi- 
na]y and continues in bloom a long time." A native of Chili ; in- 
troduced in 1824. Grows freely in any common garden soil, 
nearly hkrdy, and increased easily by cuttbgs. Drawn fifoiii the 
nursery of Mr. Lowe, of Clapton. 

Acanthacete, 

THUNBE'Sfl/^. 

In our last, p. 191, we stated that a white variety of T. alata 
had been produced. In the work just noticed, is a drawbg 
of the same, from specimens communicated by Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Ealing, b whose collection it flowered last summer. The flowers 
are larger than the T. alata, and are of a very pure white, with a 
conspicuous dark spot in the centre. A fine acquisition, which 
will contrast elegantly with the pale bu£P color of its parent. 

MONOCTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

AmaryUicese, 

AL8TRCEHE«R/wff 
anrantlaea Don A. aArea OroAam, in Jamieson^i Journal. A green-honse perennial plant; 
growing three feet high j flowers orange yellow ; appearing in June ; propagated by dirision 
of the tubers. Bot. Reg., 1843. 

^' Flower stem erect, with smooth leaves, persistent and green 
for months after the seed is ripe." The blossoms appear b large 
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clusters on long peduncles. <' A tpvy handsome species/' easily 
cultivated in the green-house. (^Bot Reg.y Maich.) 

OOOFE^EM W. Herbort, MSB. (In oompUmant to JVr^ GMMr, gtrdeoer to Eul fltzwUliaoi, at 
Wentworth Hoaw. om of th» moitsaooeMftil eiutiT&ton of mrt pUoti). 
Ditunm^di W. Herbert, MSB. Drummond^s Cooperia. A grMn-hooM bulb; giowiiig about 
a foot bigh } llowen wbite ; a nativo of the Texu. Bot. Reg., 1835. 

Bulb ovate; scape one flowered; leaves narrow flaccid and red at 
the base. " Nearly allied to Zyphryanthes." It was discovered 
in Texas by the lamented Druramond, and sent by him to Scot- 
land, where it flowered m several gardens, in 1835, at nearly the 
same time. It is at present considered as a green-house plant. 
(Bot. Reg.y Feb.) 

chloroeAlen Herbert, MBS. Afreea-hoqeebnlb; ffMrinff albotor nunaiDheifht; flowenwhite. 
A native of Texas. Text, in Bot. Beg. 

'^ Nearly akin to C. Drummondt," and has flowered b the col- 
lection of Mr. Herbert, at Spoflbrth. (Bot, Reg.^ Feb,) 

Orchidacea. 

NCI'DIUM 

Roeselluiwain LiniU$ The Dake of Bedford^! Oneidlnm. A itore epiphyte ; with violet 
purple flowen ; a native of Rio Janeiro ; introduced in 1838. 

Different from the general form of the genus Oncidium, to 
which, Dr. Lindley states, he is not sure that it belongs ; but not 
possessing sufficient information in regard to the plant, he does not 
feel justified in creating a new one. Pseudo-bulbs, ovate ; leaves 
ligulate-lanceolate ; raceme about four-flowered. Flowers lilac 
and brown purple. The species is named in compliment to his 
grace the Duke of Bedford, in whose collection at Wobum, it first 
flowered in Europe. (Bot. Reg., Feb.) 

Liliacea. 

TV CCA. 

T. aloil&lia is figured in Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, for 
March. It is a handsome species, which, with gloriosa and filamen- 
tosa, should be in every good green-house collection of plants. 
They are valuable for setting out on lawns in the summer season, 
where their singular foliage has a very ornamental appearance. 
Specimens of this species, from which the drawbg was taken, 
were sent from the Manchester Botanic Garden. The plant in 
bloom stood nine or ten feet high ; the spike of flowers measuring 
four feet, forming a ^^ pyramid of beauty and attractiveness." 
Cultivated easily in rich loam with a small proportion of pulverized 
peat. Increased by suckers. 

Y. filamentosa, in the collection of Mr. Mason, of Charlestown, 
is now throwmg up a fine spike of flower buds, and will soon be 
splendidly in bloom. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Gardener's Magazine and Register of Rural and 
Domestic Improvement. Ckmducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., 
H. S., &c. In Monthly Numbers, 8vo., 1«. 6d. each. No. 
LXXII, for March. 

The 6rst article is a " Descriptive notice of Castle Coole, in the 
County of Fermanagh, Ireland," which relates chiefly to large spe- 
cimens of trees on the plantation. 

Art. 2 contains " Extracts from the letters of an English trav- 
eller" in Sydney, enumerating some of the trees and shrubs in 
flower there in TVIay and June, the winter months in New 
South Wales. Some of the plants mentioned are Acacia sauveo- 
lens and other species, E^pacris grandiflora, pulchella, mycrophylla, 
and heteronema ; several Banksias, Styphelia tubiflora, Lamb^rtta 
formosa, Lobelia gracilis, Corrae^a speciosa, Fimelea finifolia, Hib- 
b^rtta, &c. The thermometer on June 15th, stood at 60^ in the 
shade at noon, and at 45^ in the evening, when the cold is sensibly 
felt, and fires are very, comfortable. 

Art. 3, relating to the plantations of the celebrated Jacob 
Tonson, in 1827, contains litde that is interesting to our readers. 
An old mulberry tree, in one comer of the vineyard, was blown 
down some years since ; its larger boughs stuck in the ground,and, 
and having taken root there, they now support the trunk, though 
all traces of the original roots are gone. The tree produces a reg- 
ular crop of fruit every year. 

The fourth article is " A Plan for the exhibition of a natural ar- 
rangement of Plants," drawn up for the Glasnevin Botanic Garden. 
It is accompanied with a plate, which occupies two pages. The 
ground is laid out with a serpentine walk. On the right of this 
walk, all the exotic genera are planted ; and. on the left, all those 
indigenous to Great Britain ; the plants of the three countries are to 
be identified by " distinctive labels of metal, impressed with the 
ros^, shamrock, or thistle" — a valuable article when the planting 
of Arboretums shall be commenced in our country. 

Art. 5, " Design 7," for laying out the frontages of houses, 
with plates. 

The sixth article contains '^ Remarks on the ringing of fruit 
trees," translated from an article on the subject published in Bel- 
gium. We consider this a very useful paper, and extract it entire, 
for the benefit of our readers : — 

'^ Ringmg a tree cuts off the part operated upon from the circulation 
of the sap, and necessitates it to subsist principally on the nourishment 
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which the leaves derive from the air. We will not say in what respects 
this nourishment differs from that which the tree derives from its roots ; 
hut we will remark that nature provides abundance of leaves, for those 
buds which she intends to produce flowers. 
^ Peach and apricot trees will not bear ringing, because they always 

Produce their fruit on the youn^ wood ; and the vine still less, because it 
ears on the growing shoot Riii^fing does not advance the fructification 
of either plum trees or young cheri'y trees ; and it is apt to produce the 
gum in old trees of the latter species, as the wound is a long time before it 
heals. Apple trees shrivel above the ring ; and, if they live, they do not 
soon bear any fruit. The pear tree thus remains the only species of 
fruit tree on which the operation of ringing can be practised with ad« 
vantage. 

^ Ringing may be performed at any season, but it only produces its frdl 
effect when undertaken in the spring, at the first appearance of the move- 
ment of the sap, and as soon as the bark begins to crack. The wound 
ought not to be wider than the thickness of the blade of a knife, if it is 
desired that it should heal before the end of the season. The operar 
tion ought to be performed on a side branch which is rather stronger 
and more elevated than its neighbors ; or one which is badly placed, 
and which, in the end, may be removed without disfiguring the tree. A 
tree will not bear ringing either round the trunk or round the leading 
shoot, unless there should by chance be a second leader, and one may be 
removed without injury. 

^ The tree which has had its trunk operated upon is in danger of either 
perishing, or remaining a long time in a sickly state ; and, after it has 
recovered its health, its sterility will be more durable than if it had nev- 
er undergone the operation. 

^ If a branch is nnged too close to its base, or the point where it is in- 
serted into the trunk, it will be in danger of being beaten down by the 
wind, or broken by the weight of fruit A good place is at a quarter of 
the length of the bough, and beyond other side shoots, the eyes of which 
will also generally produce fruit 

'^ The upper lip of the wound swells considerably, and the more so ac 
cording as the ring has been broad, or the season far advanced. This 
tumefaction of the bark is partaken of by the wood ; and the formation 
of this tumor proves that it is principally by the descent of the sap, 
which has been elaborated in the leaves, that the tree increases in girt 
It rarely happens that a pear tree, operated upon when it has attained 
the age for bearing, does not go into flower the same year that the op- 
eration is performed. There are, however, cases in which the repug- 
nance of a tree to flower resists the eflicacy of this method ; these 
occur with all drooping trees, and whenever the wood is hard and 
rough ; and, when at last trees of this description do show flowers, it 
is upon another branch rather than on that which has been operated 
upon. 

'^The eye which is constrained by ringing to form its flowers prema- 
turely, is of the same description as a similar eye springing from the 
young wood: the flowers, in both cases, are very liable to drop off; and 
the fruit, when it becomes ripe, is deficient in color. 

''The fruit of a branch operated upon, if it comes to any thing, owes its 
strength to the state of suffering of the bough which bore it ; it is une. 
qual in bulk, very often small, worm-eaten, dry, cracked, gritty, and of 
an excessive sweetness, which it o'btains at the expense of its iu ice. The 
fruit should be reduced, by thinning, to a very small numoer, if it is 
wished that they should attain perfection. 

*^ The new property which I nave discovered to belong to ringing is 
that it causes the eyes of branches which have not undergone the oper- 
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ation, to flower also ; and that these are almost always immediately op- 
posite to the branches which have been operated upon, or a little above 
those branches. There is not a single case known where this effect has 
not been produced, though till now no one has remarked this excellent 
property, which is itself sufficient to prove the advantage, and perpetuate 
the practice, of ringing; because it not only makes the wounded branch- 
es produce fruit, but, by throwing those branches into bearing that are 
not mutilated, it insures a fertility to the tree which is not likely to be 
soon interrupted. 

*^ Another mode of bringing fruit trees into bearing is, to take a 
ring' of bark from some of uie principal roots, at a little distance 
from the trunk. The nng ought to be more or less broad, accord- 
ing to the thickness of Uie root The operation may t^e performed 
at any season, in April or May, as well as in August or September, with- 
out there being any reason to fear the extravasation of the sap, which is 
so prejudicial to the tree when the roots are pruned in the spring. A 
year, however, is gained when the operation is performed early in the 
season* There is no occasion to apply any dressing or covering to the 
wound: in fact, there is no occasion to do any thing more than to maw the 
earth round the tree, and to tread it down firmly with the feet If the 
roots are not ringed all round the tree, the opposite side to that on which 
. the incision has been made will bear fruit ; which coincides with the 
effect produced by ringing on the branches, and denotes a physiolo^cal 
fiict which has not been iStherto noticed. The wound heals so rapidly, 
that in about a year no traces of it can be discovered, except a few wrin- 
kles in the bark. No excrescence is formed, and no other roots are sent 
out, either from the lips of the wound, or above or below it ; at least, 
none that can be supposed to have been occasioned by the incision. 
The root operated upon appears, indeed, less likely to send out suckers 
than any of its neighbors. The fruit does not, in the slightest degree, 
participate in the state of disease or suffering in the tree, which has 
thrown it into bearing. 

^The wood of the shoot below the incision bursts almost always from 
the bark, or the lips of the wound : this wood is of the kind called false ; 
and the buds of it ought to be rubbed off as soon as they appear ; as 
preserving this wood can only injure the bark, and retard the healing of 
the wound. 

*^ The principal object of ringing ought to be, not to throw known varie- 
ties prematurely into fruit, or to make trees bear on which other resources 
may be resorted to in order to produce the same effect (such as shortening 
the largest roots, pruning the tree afrer the sap has risen,d&c.); but to force 
young seedling plants to show early the bad or good quality of their fruit 
It must, however, be used cautiously, as it sometimes does injury instead 
of good, and when applied to the side branch of an espalier, it produced 
no other effect than that of rendeiing wood sterile which was before on- 
ly backward in bearing. 

** Ringing never produces a marked effect on the fertility of a branch 
more than once ; if repeated the following year, it more frequently pro- 
duces sterilty, than a continuation of bearing. 

^ The mode in which ringing affects a tree is precisely similar to the 
effect produced by many other modes of suffering which are employed 
to throw treed into beaimg: such as bending the tree, breaking or twist- 
ing the branches, transplanting, d^c, and it should only be employed with 
one branch at a time ; it cannot be applied to several branches at once^ 
without disfiguring, and probably ruining, the tree.** 

Art. 7, " On the arrangement of fruit trees in kitchen gar- 
dens," is an excellent paper, extending to seven or eight pages. We 
should be glad to make large extracts from it if our limits would 
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permit ; as it is, we can only select a few of the more useful para- 
graphs. In relation to the cropping of fruit borders with culin- 
aiy vegetables, the writer remarks: 

** It seems to be generally admitted, both by writers on horticulture 
and by good practitioners, that, when the fruit department must be blend- 
ed with the culinary one, it is by far the best arrangement to place the 
fruit trees round Che margins of the quaiters, and to leave the interior 
completely at the service of vegetables, as well for the sake of economy 
as of effect These borders are generally formed from four feet to six 
feet in width, and are, for the most part, cropped with some kind of 
vegetable that requires digging. I^seem8 surprising that a border of this 
width should be deemed too much for a row of trees of this description; 
but it appears that such is the case ; and, through the practice just allud- 
ed to, the upper and most valuable roots of the fruit ti-ees are continually 
cut away, and the trees driven to seek their food in a subsoil of the most 
ungenial character. Whether trees of this class possess the power of 
selection in regard to their food, I am not physiologist enough to know ; 
but, if they do possess it, it would be of little avail when they were situ- 
ated in a barren sand, clay, or gravel ; besides the great difierence in the 
average temperatiu-e of the soil, which temperature does, of course, de- 
cline progressively downwards to a certain depths Now, what is the 
« , consequence to trees thus situated ? They are rendered doubly liable to 
the blight produced by various kinds of insects : as, for instance, the 
aphides, the scaly insect, the red spider, &c. ; all of which, it is well 
known, will make way much more rapidly on a diseased subject than on 
a healthy one ; and, very frequently, by these means all the early-made 
wood is either crippled or destroyed, and a later crop of watery wood is 
produced at or after midsummer ; which, I hardly need say, is quite im- 
mature. In trees thus situated, the sap in the shoots is put in motion a 
long time before that in the roots ; and the consequence is, that leaves 
are produced chiefly from the fund of sap of the former year deposited 
in the branches, and which, being of a sweeter character, if 1 may use 
the expression, than the ascending sap, is the very food for the above- 
named insects, as we find by experience ; and the wood that is produced 
later is overtaken by the chills of autumn, before the leaves have per- 
formed half their functions. These observations apply most especially 
to apples ; but they will apply, in some degree, to almost every other 
kind of fruit ti-ee, if treated in the way here described." 

The following, in relation to pear trees on walls, though not 
wholly applicable here, where we have but few trees in such situ- 
ations, may, nevertheless, be read with interest : — 

" As to pears on walls, although they bear chiefly on spurs from the 
old wood, afler the manner of apricots, &c., yet there is dissimilarity 
enough to require a somewhat different treatment. In the first place, 
they cannot endure what I must call a capricious soil ; I mean one that 
works by fits and staits ; such are all light sandy soils, which derive all, or 
most of, their virtues from manures. Such soils, in June and July, with 
showery weather, will make peai* trees grow more like willow bushes than 
fruit trees ; whereas in dry hot summers the very extreme effects are, of 
course, produced ; and, although such trees may have a good crop of 
fruit on, little of it will come to proper perfection, in either size or flavor, 
or both will be lamentably deficient. But in a strong loamy soil their 
growth is steady and uniform, in spite of seasons, and can be depended 
on ; the sap, also, is more easily controlled, or directed, in trees on such 
soils. Jt is of the utmost importance, of course, in all modes of training 
whatever, to get as perfect a command over the ^ascpn ding sap as possi- 
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ble, through the rnkmanagement of which most of the barrenness so much 
complained of in pear trees, in my humble opinion, arises. It needs not 
any pains on my part, I presume, to prove that the free admission of 
liglit to all parts of a trained tree is the cause of more pruning and 
stopping of shoots than is at all times wholesome to the constitution of 
the*tree. The question here assumes a physiological character; and, 
although ^ fools rush in where angels fear to tread," yet, having got my 
foot fairly in, I feel I must proceed in spite of angry critics. As to the 
effects of shade on the buds of fruit trees, I am quite aware that it tepds 
to barrenness, as being adverse to the elaboration of the sap, or true 
blood, of the plant Let its evils, however, be as great as they may, I am 
satisfied that they are not greater than injudicious disbudding. As, how- 
ever, it will happen, through most seasons, esfiecially moist ones, that they 
will make more breast wood than is compatible with the due admission 
of light, what must be done ? If it be pruned away, or disbudded nearly 
as fast as it is made, the embryo flower buds will be forced from their 
snug retreat into wood. If it be left on the tree all the summer, from the 
almost total exclusion of light, the buds will' be meagre and imperfectly 
ripened, and a bad development in the ensuing spring, and a shy setting 
will be the consequences. How, then, are these evils to be avoided? 
Simply by laying in the leading branches at greater distances than they 
are cotnmonly done (I should say a foot apart) ; and then we shall be en- 
abled to procure a moderate crop of foreri^ht shoots, without excluding 
the light My maxim is thjs as to disbuddmg, as it is termed. Having 
abundance of free-growing wood in the centre of the tree, and this afi 
nailed as nearly perpendicular as possible, I proceed (I speak now of 
pear trees), in the early part of July, or, at the earliest, the end of June, 
to crop with a knife some of the foreright shoots back to four or five 
joints, commencing at the bottom of the tree, and doing a few tiers of 
branches at a time ; in the course of another week, I go over them again, 
and crop another tier or two. and so on, advancing from the bottom of 
the wall towards the luxuriant centre of the tree ; and always, if possible, 
taking advantage of a dry time for the purpose, or when, in fact, there is 
the least excitement to wood. Some few shoots hei*e and there I entire- 
ly disbud ; for instance, where there are several situated close together, 
makinff the tree dark in that part ; and those I leave are pruned to within 
about four or five leaves. As for neatness of appearance, I esteem it as 
highly as any one ; but when, in kitchen.gardening, neatness is found in 
opposition to utili^, the former, of course, must give way: however, a 
clever hand at fruit trees will render the two sufficiently compatible for 
all pui-poses. It is a fact, and known well to most practical gardeners, 
that those embryo buds of pear trees which are to produce blossoms the 
next spring must develop a good tufl of large and healthy leaves 
early the spring preceding ; for, if they do so, and do not push into wood, 
they are sui'e to be blossoms the ensuing spring. How frequently we 
see pear and other trees against walls, in which the upper branches can- 
not bear through luxuriance, and the under ones through weakness ; and 
this in the selfsame tree ! Now, this is very commonly the case on the 
capricious light soils above alluded to, and it requires no small skill and 
attention, on such soils, to divert the ascending sap into the lower 
branches ; and, unless diverted into these inferior parts of the tree, to 
the production of young wood, ay, and breast wood too, from where is 
the true sap conducive to fructification to be secreted ? Let any one, for 
instance, select an apple or pear tree, growing in his garden, as a rough 
espalier or standard, with a succession of side shoots from the lower part 
of the bole upwards ; in fact, as nearly resembling a wall tree as possible. 
Let him, then, I say, continually divest one portion of the tree of all its 
foreright shoots, as fast as they are produced, and leave the other witK 
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all its breast wood on, and observe the diflference. He will soon find 
• that the stripped part will almost cease to thicken, and, in a short time, 
will not possess power sufficient to form a good tuft of leaves on the em- 
bryo buds, as noticed in the early part of this paper ; and will eventually 
become what practical men term ** hide bouna." The only way to decoy 
the ascending sap into the inferior branches, in the growing season, is by 
stopping the superior ones at a certain period of their growth, and leav- 
ing the mferior ones with all their breast wood growing. In the rest sea- 
son, another way of effecting this is, by close pruning and shortening all 
the heart of the tree, which, by my mode of management, is always full 
of young luxuriant wood, and which I denominate *^ waste pipes." These 
waste pipes I not only encourage, but I stimulate the tree, to make them 
by pruning. The purpose to which I hold these shoots subservient is, 
by their strong action, to cause the roots to make plenty of new fibres 
every year (the action of the root and top beinff well known to be recip- 
rocal) ; which fibres, when in motion, are made, in the ensuing sprii^, 
to serve the purpose of the inferior branches. I speak now of such trees 
as I alluded to above. By pruning these ** waste pipes '* tolerably close 
(as to the degree of which, nothing but an intimate knowledge of the 
habits of the tree, and the effect desired, can guide us^ the new root, 
now beginning to work, and which would have filled those shoots re- 
moved with the ascending sap, is made, instead, to fill all the inferior 
branches of the tree first ; and, by the time that the trees have developed 
a good strong tuft of healthy leaves on the embryo buds, the waste pipes 
in the centre of the tree ai*e getting to work, and decoy that heavy fund 
of sap away, which, had it not vent in this way, would have driven most 
of these buds into wood. Another point of much importance is, care- 
fully, and at all times, to preserve a leading shoot at the extremities of 
all the branches.** 

The eighth article is upon the culture of the potato, containing 
the results of experiments made last season, which tend to show 
that whole potatoes are more profitable to plant than sets. The 
following is the result of one experiment : — 

^ One row was planted with eight whole potatoes (of the agricultural 
kidney], each containing eight eyes, sixty-four in the whole. Produce, 
thirtv-three potatoes ; weight, twelve pounds. 

^ 'two rows of the same size were planted with eight sets each, each 
set containing four eyes, sixty-four in the whole. Produce, fifVy-two po- 
tates ; weight, eighteen pounds. 

" The result was, that twice the quantity of land produced only an ex- 
' cess of one third in weight ; but, if two rows had been planted with 
whole potatoes, the produce would have been twenty-foui' pounds. I 
have repeatedly tried the experiment,- with nearly the same result ; and, 
therefore, I come to the conclusion, that it is more advantageous to 
plant whole (kidney] potatoes than sets. The rent, the taxes, the plough- 
mg, and the dung must be the same in both cases. I calculate that my 
Yorkshire friend loses £7 an acre, or 1000 guineas a season, by the use 
of sets. 

^ I have not tried the experiment with the round potato, which, gene- 
rally, is so full of eyes, that it must be cut. But the pigs ask no ques- 
tions : I speak only of potatoes fit to be eaten by man.** 
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Art. II. Boston Joumai of Natural History, containing Pa- 
pers and Communications read to the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, and published by their direction. Part I. — No. 
III. 150 pp. Hilliard, Gray & Co. Boston. 1836. 

Another series of papers on the inexhaustible treasures of na- 
ture, read before the Society of Natural History in this city, lies 
before us. A very long communication on the new species of Hy- 
menoptera, and observations on already described species, from the 
pen of that enterprising naturalist, Mr. Thomas Say, serves to en- 
rich its pages and add to our knowledge of our native insect tribes. 
Most of the specimens we observed, are described as inhabiting 
Indiana, in which State, it is well known, this distinguished indi- 
vidual resided in the latter period of his life. An order of insects 
so extensive as the Hymenoptera compose, cannot be confined, in 
their locality, exclusively to the Western States, though only oc- 
curring in that locality, under the observation of the author of the 
essay. With the true spirit of minute and critical investigation, 
nothing seems to escape his penetrating and acute observation. 
From the very nails and tarsi of other species, he draws forth the 
devoted prey, and reduces it to order among the rest of his speci- 
mens. {Vide p. 294.) We cannot too much admire that spirit 
of microscopic research, which can derive satisfaction and improve- 
ment and confer benefit on others, from the minutest as the noblest 
work of Creative Power. We trust that whatever papers may be 
in the possession of the members of this society, which fo^erly 
belonged to Mr. Say, will appear in the future pages of their valu- 
able Joumai. 

In the second article of the present number, we travel with the 
state geologist of Massachusetts on an interesting geological tour 
in the vicinity of Portland, Me. Several singular phenomena are 
presented to us, and some ingenious and plausible theories. In the 
clay, which he calls the ^^ nearest tertiary'^ formation, he finds 
several interesting species of fossil shells ; of Nucula, Mya, Sani- 
cara. Bulla. We know not how long fossils have been known to 
exist on our eastern Atlantic coast, even several miles from the 
sea, but have in our possession several interesting species both 
from Maine and our own State, discovered, as we presume, in a 
similar situation, not only identical with native, but even witli for- 
eign co-species. 

In arranging the Cabinet of Icthyology, its curator was led to 
examine the catalogue of the fishes of Massachusetts appended to" 
Prof. Hitchcock's •' Geology," etc., of the Slate. We were glad 
to see this paper, as we long suspected an incorrect list, and even 
an imperfect one, was affixed to the above work. Twelve indi- 
vidual species of various genera have been mentioned, omitted in 
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the catalogue. We would suggest whether several more may not 
still be appended to the list. In the mouths of small fresh streams, 
where they enter into the sea, may be found an elegant little fish, 
which we have reason to suppose, without any other means of as- 
certaining than we possess, a beautiful species of Crastrosteus, 
(stickle back,) and it is not unlikely that this is not the only spe- 
cies. Do the mud fishes of Le Lueur, which he separated from 
the Cyprinidse, comprise the minnows of marine or fresh waters ? 
We could wish to see a work of a purely scientific character, with 
plain and correct figures of each genus, on our native fishes, and 
trust that the further researches of Dr. Storer will lead to some 
such result. 

An analysis of several coals, by Dr. Jackson, closes the present 
number. The newly discovered Mansfield anthracite was also 
subjected to his investigation. It resembles, in combustion, the 
Peach Mountain, of Pennsylvania. Time and labor will only decide 
whether its discovery will be of any real importance, or its exist- 
ence and presence be of any considerable extent. R. 
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Art.. I. General ^oHces. 

hregtdar Metamorphoses of Plants. — ^In flowers, irregular metamorphoses 
are extremely common : tbey consist of a multiplicity of the petals, of a 
transformation of the petals into stamens, and a change in color or in 
scent In roses the multiplication of petals is the nearly universal cause 
of the double state of these flowers ; in the rose ceillet and many 
anemones, impletion depends upon the conversion of petals into 
stamens. 

With regard to color, its infinite changes and metamorphoses in almost 
every cultivated flower can be compared to nothing but the alterations 
caused in the plumage of birds or the hair of animals by domestication. 
No cause has ever been assigned for these phenomena, neither has any 
attempt been made to determine the cause in plants. 

We are, however, in possession of the knowledge of some of the laws 
under which change of color is efl^ected. A blue flower will change to 
white or red, but not to bright yellow ; a bright yellow flower will be- 
come white or red, but never blue. Thus the hyacinth, of which the 
primitive color is blue, produces abundsnce of white and red varieties, 
but nothing that can be compared to bright yellow ; the yellow hyacinths, 
so called, being a sort of pale yellow ochre color, verging to green. 
Again, the ranunculus^ which is originally of an intense yellow, sports into 
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•OBoitty rad, parpk, and almost any eokxr but UUe. White flowers whiob 
have a tendency to produce red will never sport to blue, although they 
will to yellow ; the rose, for example, and cfaysanthemums. It is also pro- 
bable that white flowers with a tendency to produce blue, will not vary 
toyellow. 

8oent vaiies in degree rather than m nature ; some plants which are 
but slightly perfumed, as the common China rose, acquire a powerful 
ftagranoe when converted to the variety called the sweet-scented ; but 
there is no decided difbrence of scent among varieties of the same 



MetamQrjAoBes of fruit are very common, and administer largely to 
the wants of mankind. They consist of alteration in color, size, flavor, 
scent, and structure. . The wild blue sloe of our hedges has, in the course 
of ages, by successive domestication, been converted into the purple, 
white, and yellow plums of our desserts. The wild crab is tbe original 
ifiom which have sprung the many colored and excellent .varieties of 
apple; some of which are scentless, others scented like the pin6-apfde 
land rose. In peas the parchment-like lining of the pod oceasionaMy 
disappears, and the whole substance of the seed-vessel consists of ]ak 
succuleiit membrane. 

Having thus psMed in review the irregular metamorphoses of plants 
throu|^ all the different parts, there stul remains a subject on which 
it is requisite to say a few words. This is the permanency of such 
metamorphoses, or their capability of being perpetuated by seedsi It 
is a gjeneral law of nature, that seeds will perpetuate a species, but not a 
variety ; and this is no doubt true, if rightly considered ; and yet it may 
be urged, if this be so, how have the varieties, well known to gardeners sjul 
agriculturists, for many years been unceasingly carried on from generation 
to generation without change ? The long red, and round white radishes of 
the markets, for instance, have been known, from time immemorial, in the 
same state in which they now exist The answer is this: a species will 
perpetuate itself from seed fcr ever, under any circumstances, and left to 
the simple aid of nature ; but accidental varieties cannot be so perpetu- 
ated : if suffered to become wild, they very soon revert to the form from 
which they originally sprung. It is necessary that they be cultivated 
with the utmost care ; that seed should be saved fit)m those individuals 
only in which the marks of the variety are most distinctly conspicuous; 
and all plants that indicate any tendency to throw off their peculiar 
characteristics should be rejected. If this be carefully done, die exis- 
tence of anv variety of annual or perennial plant may undoubtedly be 
prolonged through many generations ; but in woody plants this scarcely 
happens, it being a rare occurrence to find any variety of tree or shrub 
producing its like when increased by seed.— (liiiufley'f liUrod. to Botany.) 
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JV^ Speei m of the MMTikl — ^Mr. Lambert eidiibited belbre the linnnan 
Society on November dd, last, abmn^ and leaves of an arborescent spe- 
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cies of dahlia, from Oazaca, Mexico, wliich is said to grow to the height 
of fifty feet There are living plants oi it in the Liverpool Botanic 
Garden. — ( OanL Mag,) 

Ribes ^utinbBwn, — ^Dried specimens of a roecies, with several others, 
under this name, were sent to the London Horticultural Societr, by Mr. 
Douf las, during the years 1831^ 1833, and 1833* The plants have not 
yet flowered (1635)i It is nearly allied to sanguineum, but promises to 
exceed the latter in beauty; the bunches of flowers' are twice the 
length of the bunches of sanguineum, and contain, at least, from 
thirty to forty flowers, which are borne on long slender pedicUs ; the 
color of the flowers is red. It is perfectly hkrdy, and grows in common 
garden soil.— {tfori. TranaJ) 

CHINA. 

Chinese Sh/ie of Gardening. — ^The style of Chinese gardening, like all 
their other arts, is peculiar ; they have no idea of spacious landsciye ; 
there is a littleness in all their designs ; they have no desire for a snoall 
part of even the grandest features of nature : lakes, where a mackerel 
would be puzzled to turn ; rocks which a man may canr away under his 
arm ; aged trees fifteen inches high ; and thick forests orpines composed 
of equisetun. Of whatever extent the ground may be, it is aU divided into 
little squares, parallelograms, or irregular areas of a few square yards or 
perche& These compartments are surrounded by low brick walls, hav- 
m^ a flat coping, on which are placed flowering plants, in fine glazed 
porcelain pots. The paths are often composed of flat stones, not two of 
which are on the same level,. if near together. A great deal of trellis- 
work are in the gardens, either appearinff like the remains of former 
fences, or as coverings of naked wails. If a ditch or artificial hollow be 
in the garden, it must be crossed by a semi-circular arch of four or £ive 
feet span. Their little tanks of water are not considered beautiful until 
they are completely covered vnth ducks'-meat (L^mna) ; in short, there 
are so many childish fi^aks which constitute the beauty of a Chinese 
garden, that it is astonishing so clever and civilized a people can be grat- 
ified with such puerile efforts of unnatural taste. As fiir, however, as 
their collections of flowering plants decorate a garden, the assemblage is 
enchanting. Their magnolias, bombaces, azaleas, camellias, ixoras, pie- 
onias, &c., not to mention the great variety of herbaceous and aquatic 

Slants natural to the country, are indeed magnificent ; indeed one of the 
nest traits of the Chinese character is their fondness for flowers.— {/. 
JIfmn, in HoH, Reg.) 



Art. in. Domatie AbKoei. 

Strwf Ltaffrom NdtwrtU CkdendoBr^Jar Mey \9iUi. — Crimson, and green, 
and pure white ! and what shades of verdant hue ! With what magic 
power the woods have put on the cheerful livery of joyous and welcome 
spring. We ought fancy that each shrub and tree was rieinff with its 
next neighbor in displaying its natural elegance, beauty, or loveliness. 
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Do you see that shininff and deep green sempervirent holly ; unchanged 
and almotft unchangeaUe it still remains as when its ftill developed fb- 
liage clothed its stout branches last summer. It has already lent its aid 
to enliven, by contrast, the barren majesty of winter, and still shines con- 
spicuous in its un&ded glory. Next that group of white stemmed, 
ffracefid birches, now tremulous to every brei^ of genial spnng in their 
fighter green and delicate foliajee, and long pendent aments. Ijie hardy 
and slow growing oaks are unfolding their tender leaves, green, crimson, 
yellow, and displaying their modest flowers, the fliture ernoiyo acorn, for 
a future growth. The firm, rigid and silky envelops of the walnuts^ in 
their numerous species, are expanded, and silently ^pping firom the 
bases of yet unfolded leaflets, no longer needed as guarmans firom in- 
jury and cold. The native prototypes of our delicious garden plums 
and apricots and pears, are lending their snow petals to fill up the pic- 
ture, and, as you approach the meadow or the tangled thicket of the ad- 
joining swamp, there meets yoW eye the bell-formed and nectared cups 
of the Fboeimo, or the lovely pearl necklaced corols of the earl^ oiulrome- 
da, before which the £riete«e of more torrid regions fade in relative beauty. 
A few days has efiected this mighty change, 

** Shade vnpereeived ttUl loftaniog into ihade }** 

SO that even the most ardent admirer of autumn's varied and fading liv- 
ery could now find each combination of coloring more delicately formed 
and exouisitely blended, than the silent precursor of icy winter can dis- 
play. This is life, vital energy, the vigor of vegetable economy, — and 
that, the consummation and decay of perfected organization. Nor is the 
latter unpleasing, nor conveys it ideas of sad^ss and gloom. Na 
ture is ever joyous and exhilarating. We want but the disposition to re- 
gard her operation as all beautiful m their time, to render ner influence 
over our constant happiness efifectuaL — Yours^ It 

Fine Varietieg of the Dahlia. — ^This plant is now so well known and so 
universally admired that it is hardly necessary to say any thing upon 
its cultivation.* In making a selection out of the great number of va- 
rieties now ofiered for sale, I send you a list of twelve for the beginner, 
viz.: — 

Agrippina, moUUd whUe, 

Countess of Liverpool, nqiorb aearUt 

Dennisii, fine ruby. 

Douglas's Auffusta, ^laded purple, 

Kinff of the Whites, deUcate paper tobUt, 

Lord Liverpool,^/&i6 dark puce. 

Richardson's Alicia, tuhUe apoUed. 

Springfield Rival, ditrk rosy crmaon. 

Duchess of Bedford, hrilliani scarUt 

Jason, bright gold color. 

Perfection, euperb row crtmrnm. 

Queen of Danlias, tomie, ieUk row Ulac e(L^ 

Yours, S. WaOery BosSwry, AprU, 1836. 
Per s p ir ation qf Plants. — ^A beautifiil instance of the very sensible per- 
spiration of those plants, the venation of whose leaves are straight, (en- 
dogenieL occurred to my observation this morning, on the ^oung leaves of 
^ Tigridia, pav6nia and T. conchifldra." A similar exudation of supeiflu 
ous sap takes place in the GraminefB, which, unless noticed before sun- 
rise, escapes detection, as it rapidly passes off by the increased heat of 
the atmosphere. A large crystal drop of inodorous and tasteless liquid 
flowed fi^>m the summit of each leaf^ and when removed, was replaced 
by another. The atmosphere of the rpom was a little drier than that 
without, and so cool as to render the exudation perceptible for several 
hovanL^Com. hyJ.L.B^ May 2S.) 
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JVet0 mMing Pmmeai^^Mr. Walker, of Roxbuiy, hu jiiib showB im 
some new and most beautifol ▼arieliea of penaiea, yrhkh bave eome into 
flower this season. Two among the nnmber, we thought remarkably 
fine. Tliese have been named^ uid probably, as soon as increased, wiU 
be roady for sate. We are glad to see amateurs giving SK>re attentkm to 
tluB interesting flower. — Ckmda. 

Engliak HaxMom (Cratoi^gua Ox^focMkcLy^A &6» speoiiBen of this 
chanoiing tree is now in flill bloom, in the garden of J. W« Boot, Eaci^ 
of this city. Few trees or shrubs exceed mis in beau^, and we wish 
that it was more generally planted than it is at present us blosscHBS are 
extremely firagrant, perfunung the air to a considerate distance. Plant, 
ed singly on lawns or groups, with other trees, it is one of the prsttieat 
ornaments of landscape. — lb. 

Nj^mpteVi aendetu — ^This splendid species, of the water-lily tribe, is 
now in bloom at Belmont Place. One or two plante, in the stove, have 
thrown up two strong flowers, which are superbly beautiiul in the mom** 
ing. We believe this is the first time it has ever flowered in this ooun- 
tiy. A", pigmea, a small white species, is also throwing up flower-budiu 
— Conds. 

WisUovi CoiuequhDB. hardy, — ^A small plant of this splendid climber, 
we set out in the open border, against a south virall, last season, late in 
July. It made but a small growth, owing to the weakness of the plant, 
which was imported the same season. No protection was given to it during 
winter ; and at all times, excepting when the ground was covered with 
snow, it was wholly exposed to the cold. It has, however, this spring, 
started in one or two places, six or eight inches above the soil, and wm 
probably make vigorous shoots during the summer. We shall leave the 
same plant out another winter, to fully test the experiment If it is hardy 
in our climate, it will be one of the richest acquisitions, that has been 
made to our garden for some time. — Conds. 

PhfUiUicoa dee&ndra. — ^In Laud^s Magazine^ (Vol. IX, p. 955^) among 
the articles copied from the provincial papers, is one stating that this 
plant is used " in America, like asparagus and spinach." The plant is 
well known as growing by the road sides, in many parts of the New 
Elngland States, called generaUy poke^ and Dr. Bigelow, in his Medical 
Botcaufj (Plate 3d), states that the root is a violent emetic Has any of 
our readers ever known of its having been used as a substitute for aspar. 
agus or spinach ? — Conds. 

Mkroacopic Beauty t^f some <ff the QraminetR and Junoec-— No truer as- 
sertion than of Holy Writ, that the splendor and magnificence of human 
art and industry, cannot equal the exquisite beauty of the grass of the 
field. No ostiich feather can compare in elegant lightness and elasticity 
with the plumose anthers of these humble but useful plants, nor the rich 
produce of the silk-loom vie with the scarious membranes of their floral 
envelops. How securely, though almost invisibly attenuated the support 
of the filament, does the heavy laden anther, seemingly float on the air, 
from the spikelet, while beloiy, secure in its husky envelop, lies the cu- 
rious fiibricated and all important germ* 

The perianth of Lilizula camp^stris (now in flower on every sandy 
plain ^ iorms no unapt resemblance, fi'om beauty and manner of 
tolormg^.to the more specious and splendid Amaryllis vitt^ta, which, 
instead of a few flowers, we here have a considerable panicle. Had we 
the eyes of the insect tribe, if they are as microscopic in efiect as in ap- 
pearance, these minuter beauties of Creative Power would perhaps raise 
our admiration as much towards the ^ noisome weed," as die protected 
and favored tenant of the garden. — R. L. J. 

Seedling Hibiicus. — ^At Belmont Place, a few days since, we noticed a 
beautifiil species of the hibiscus in bloom. The petals are of a deli- 
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cate straw color, and very dark just at the base ; the flowers are about 
twice the size of the conuiMft slngia althiea. It la a shrubby species, and 
requires the heat of the stove to produce its truly superb blossoms in 
perlbctionw— ^CoTuif. 

Ctuhmen Goait, — Mr. J. Donaldson Kitinear, of Albany, N. Y., has 
lately received from his friends in France, a fine doe, which was sent, to- 
ffeUier with a buck, from Havre, in one of the regular packets to New 
York. The length of the passage was, however, so great, that the latter 
died. Mr. Kinnear is in hopes of soon replacing bis loss. These rare 
animals were procured from the only flock in France, at a high price, 
and are the first ever imported into the country. There is no doubt but 
our climate is fiivorable to their increase, and we hope that the manu- 
facture of the elegant Cashmere shawls will yet become as general as 
that of silk is expected to be. — Conds, 

Gardhofk tamcana. — ^Can any of your readers inform me of the best 
method of growing this plant ? The plants in my collection look yellow 
and sickly, and rarely, if ever, show blossoms. — xotifv, An *^maUur. 



Art. IV. McMockusdU Hortictdhmd Society. 

Saturdajfy McafVlh, 1896. — ^This meeting was held upon business relating 
to the Socie^. 

Rtad, A letter from M. A Poiteau, of Paris. 

PnamUdL Pomonomie Belse, fi*om Dr. J. B. Van Mens, of Lorraine, in 
Belgium. A pamphlet on the Theory of Dr. Van Mons, one on A^getable 
Physiology, one on the culture *^ d'ananas," or the pine-apple, and the 
Bon Jardinier for 1636. 

DistribuUd, Seeds received from China, and presented to the Society, 
by Bryant P. Tilden, Esq., of Boston. 

The President of the Society made some very pertinent remarks upon 
the services which Dr. Van Mons and M. Poiteau, together With M. Sou- 
lange Bodin, had rendered to the science of horticulture, and more par- 
ticularly of the theory of Van Mons, of ^ ameliorating fruits by seed." 
He stated that the Horticultural Society of Paris had recently ofiered a 
premium of a thousand firanks with a view of obtaining, by a repetition 
of the experiments of Van Mons, or by any other process by seed, ame- 
liorated varieties of pears and apples^ He also suggested to the Society 
the importanee of similar experiments by the horticulturists of this 
country with the hope that new and very superior kinds of fi-uit might be 
produced. 

Mau IWL^—ExkSnUd, Belmont apples, a very superior varieW in beau- 
ty and flavor, from C. H. Homsteac^ Cayuga county, Ohio. Originated 
on the borders of Lake Erie. 

Dittribvted, Scions of the Belmont apple, from C. H. Homstead, Esq.^ 
of Cayuga co., Ohio. 
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FoUtoM: 

o— «.!j;^S3Sr.:::: 
ck«»-«<-.l!:'r!::!S;: 

'^8««^.l!:'tbSb:i:::: 

TurniiM : 

New, per bnneh, 

Yellow French, par barrel, 
Ooioiu : 

t per barrel, . . . . 

Common, } per bushel, . . . . 
( per bunch, .... 

New, per bunch, 

Beete, per buihel, 

Carroti, per buehel. 

Farauipe, per baahel, 

Salsify, per bunch. 

Shalloia, per pouna, 

Crarlie, per pound, 

Uoraeiajdiah, per pound, 



Cabbagu, Salads, ffe, 

Cabbases : per doxen. 

Brocoli , each, 

Cauliflower, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Eadishes, per bunch, 

Spinach, per pock, 

Dandelions, per peck, 

Dock tops, per peck, 

English Somel, per halfpeek, . . 
Water Crosses, per halfpeek.. . 
English Mustard, per halfpeek, 

Asparagus, per bunch, 

Rhubarb, per pound, 

Celery, per root, 

Scythes, per bunch, 



From 


To 


Wet.. 


% els. 


1 00 


1 95 


374 


SO 


195 


1 50 


SO 


094 


300 


9 50 


1 00 




SOO 


995 


75 


1 00 


184 




1 00 


1 95 


none. 


• 


900 




8 


10 


4 


6 


1 00 




1 00 


1 95 


75 




194 




90 




14 




6 


10 


none. 




none. 




none. 




3 


6 


3 


6 


19 


17 


19 


17 


19 




95 




95 




m 


17 


8 
6 


'4 


none. 
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Sfinaakea and PwmfkiMa, 



West India, percwt 

Common erooknock, per ewt. . . . 

Lima, percwt .' 

Falermo Squash, per poudd,. . . . 
Pumpkins, each, 



Pot and Sweet Horht. 



Farsley, per halfpeek,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch,. . 

Savory, 

Spea.rmint, 



From 

$ eta. 

300 
noDOp 
none, 
none, 
nooa. 



50 

17 

6 

6 

6 



FrwU, 
Apples, dessert : 

{per barrel, . 
per bushel, , 
per dozen.. . 

Pears > 

Cucumbers, each, 

Quinces, per buahel,. ... 

Pine Apples, 

Qrapea: 

Malaga, per pound, . . 

Cranberries, per barrel, . 

per bushel,. 

Orange., \^^* 

Lemons, 

Chestnuts, 



per dozen,... 
per box, . . . . 
per hundred, 
per barrel, . . 
per bushel, . 

Almonds, per pound, . . . . 
Filberts, per pound, ..... 



none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

95 

9 50 

1 00 

460 

75 

194 

none. 

95 

374 

900 

300 

900 

95 

995 

1 00 

none. 

none. 

3 00 

1 50 

19 

4 



To 
fete. 
4 00 



75 
90 
19 
IS 



50 
1 80 
500 
95 
50 
50 



960 
374 
9 50 
1 95 



360 

1 75 

14 

6 



Remarks. Since our last, the continued cold and damp weather, ac- 
companied with easterly winds, has had considerable influence upon the 
early productions for the market Almost every variety of vegetable is 
fiir more backward than last season, and the want of warm weather has 
rendered them less excellent than thev are generally. Should the pres- 
ent weather continue any length of time, peas and other vegetables 
which we generally get early in June, will not ibis season be brought in 
till the latter part of the month. Potatoes remain about the same as in 
our last ; there is a fair supply. About 600 bushels in bulk of Nova Sco- 
tias, generally termed white blue-noses, arrived the last week ; they are 
very superior, and command a good price. Old turnips are done for the 
season. A few bunches of new ones, the first of this year, were broufht 
in this week; they were of good size. French turnips are in some de- 
mandf but there are few to be had. Onions of last year's stock are ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and what there is on hand readily command the prices 
in our ouotations ; new ones come in now tolerably plenty. Beets and 
carrots have advanced considerably ; very few are to be found. Parsnips 
continue plenty. Cabbages are all out of the market Lettuce and rad- 
ishes are very abundant and good, the past weather having been veiy 
fkvorable for their production. Spinach, dock, &c., for greens, are 
plenty. Among the new things which are coming into general use, we 
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may mention water creasee, English sorrel and English mustard ; these, 
with die exception of the former, have been brought in tolerably plenti- 
ful, and seem to be much liked by purchasers ; water cresses, we think, 
will take the precedence. Asparagus comes to hand very slow, and the 
price keeps up, and will continue to until warm weather ; it has been 
difficult to supply the demand. Rhubarb is abundant ; immense quan- 
tities of this fine vegetable are now used, and it has become one of the 
staple productions. of the market gardener. No squashes now remain on 
himd, except the West India ; they are not considered as good as usual. 
Apples are extremely scarce, and very few, excepting russets, are to be 
found in the market; Baldwins are sold by the dozen, and what few 
there are, readily command the price in our quotations ; apples of all 
sorts have not kept well this spring. Cucumbers are very plenty for the 
season, of good quality, and to be had at moderate prices. Pineapples 
have not yet arrived in very large quantities. Cranberries are scarce, 
and but a few barrels constitute the stock on hand. Oranges and 
lemons are plenty.— Fottf^ M 7% Mof 2Sih, 189a 



Art. VI Meteorr^gical Mdices. 

FOR APRIL. 

Throughout the month of April the weather was pleasant and rather 
fine for the season. There was two or three light snow storms in the 
previous part of the month, and some rain fell in the latter part The 
prevailing winds, as usual in our climate in the spring months, were fix>m 
N. E. to §. 

Thermokeeter^ — ^Mean temperature, 40° (X — ^highest 7(f ; lowest 16° 
above zero. 

Winds.— N. one day— N. E. two — ^E. six — S. E. six— S. six— S. W. 
threes — ^W. one — N. W. ^ye days. 

Force of the Wind, — Brisk, ten days — flight, twenty days. 

Charadtr of the Wecdher. — Fine, twelve days — Fair, nine days — 
Cloudt, nine days. 

Ramy^ four days — Snowyy two days. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR 

or 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR JUNE. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Gr€^ fines in the green-house or grapery vrill now have set their 
firuit, and will need continual attention. Syrinee the vines every other 
day, if fine weather ; omitting it during all dull and damp davs. If the 
vines are growing rapidly, they must be often looked at, and all superflu- 
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OQS shoots cut awfty. AH the lateral shoots, two eg^es beyond the ehia- 
ters of fruit, should be cut ofi^ so as to throw afl the asp ima the fridt, 
and also to let the light and air freel j to it If dry weather ensiiea, the 
borders outside of the house should have a good watering once or twiee 
a week) making use of liquid manure, oo<iasionaUy, if at hand* Atteor 
tlon must at all times be given to the border ; if it has not yet been weH 
manured, -Grom the aecumidation of other work in the gaifden requiring 
immediate care, it may be done this month. 

Finet in the open air will be in bloom this month, and will begin to 
make rapid grovirths. Keep the branches laid in at good distanoos, 
and not suffer them to run together in conftision. Laige bninohea may 
now be cut away without the vines bleeding in the least. 

Qrtqfe «ys» put in in February and March will now hav« made vines 
two f%st high ; they should now, if not done before, be shifted intomini- 
ber four pots, or turned into the open border where vranted for etandsfd 
plants. 

Strawberry beds will now require attendon. Keep the runnets eat olf if 
strong plants are wanted, and lay short hay underneath the vines to 
prevent the fruit from getting beat into the ground by heavy rains. 

Gooseberry hushes will require looking over. If any mildew appears, 
syringe with sulphur water. 

Plum trees in bearing will soon begin to drop their fruit in those gai*- 
dens infested with the curculio ; let every one be picked up and carried 
where they will be destroyed. For some excellent directions on the 
management of this tree, see pp. 161 and 207 of the current volume. 



FLOWER nEPAETMBNT. 



Dahlias way Ml he pkmled with perfect success. Pk^>cure plants that 
are started in pots, and turn them iromediatelv into a good di^p rich 6<m1 
in the border. We have known very small plants set out as late as July, 
to flower abundantly throughout the months of September and October. 

Cuttings of green-house plants may now be put m. 

Perennial Jlmoer seeds may still be sown, and the plants will Uoom fine- 
ly the next season. 

Ranunculuses^ tut^ and hyaci$dhs should be taken up the latter part of 
the month. 

Green-house pUmis generally should be removed into the open air, and 
placed in a situation sheltered from the wind and where the noon-day 
sun does not penetrate. Place them on boards, bricks, or coal ashes, so 
that the worms cannot enter the pots. 

Ericas should be repotted before they are taken out of the green-house, 
or they are apt to be injured by the drying winds and hot sun. 

Carnations will now be advancing their flower stems, which vrill re- 
quire occasional tying up. 

Salvia splendensj and the other species, may yet be propagated. 



VCQGTABLE DEPAETMENT. 

Radishes may still be sown for a sucibession. 

Lettuces should continue to be sown for second crops. Transplant in- 
to rich soil to obtain large heads. 

Luna Beans should now be sown. The cold and damp weather of last 
month destroyed the first sowing. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. On the CuUivtttion and Maw^ement of Peach 7Vee» 

in Pots. By the Conductors. 

The cultivation of peach ttees in pots, has, with English 
amateurs ^d gardeners, been practised K>r many years, and con- 
siderable quantities of fruit are thus annually obtained. Knight, 
Nicol and others have published the results of their experiments, 
from the success of which we may infer that, though not a profit- 
able way of furnishing the table with fine fruit, it is, neverthe-* 
less, an agreeable and interesting one. Some gardeners produce 
all their peaches in this manner (see I. p. 266), year after year, 
and treat the plants in the same manner as lemon and orange 
trees. 

. In this country, where the peach tree springs up from the seed, 
and produces its fruit without any care or labor, especially m the 
Middle and Southern states, it miay be thought useless to bestow 
so much attention on it as would naturally be required, when 
grown in pots or boxes. It may seem to many as devotmg time 
and labor to a useless purpose ; and that horticultural zeal or en- 
thusiasm only would ever carry one so far as to cultivate a tree 
in a pot, to produce its few dozen of fruit, when, from one 
growing in the open garden, bushels could be procured. This 
might be truly said to be the case, if no other object was gained. 
In large gardens, trees may be planted which will produce plenty 
of fruit, m the usual season ; but, in very small ones, there is not 
often room enough to plant a single tree : to the former the cul- 
tivation of trees in pots will be valuable, as, with the assistance 
of a green-house, fiiiif may be picked a month or six weeks earlier; 
and, to the latter, they are equally valuable, as fruit can be ob- 
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tained, from a few pots of plants, sufficient to supply the wants 
of a small family. In our climate, the peach tree is now very 
little cultivated ; from the effects of our long cold winters, from 
diseases, insects, soil, and other causes, it has been sadly neg- 
lected, and if the same inattention is continued, it will not be 
many years before there will scarcely a tree be found in our gar- 
dens. We are sorry to see this state of things, as we believe 
that the peach, with a little proper care, will flourish much better 
in our gardens than many suppose. Diseases and insects are al- 
lowed to increase ad infinitum^ and the death or unhealthy state 
of every tree is laid to the severe climate. But as we are not 
writing upon the culture of the peach tree as a standard, in the 
garden or orchard, we return to our subject. 

The value of peach trees in pots is exceedingly great to those 
persons who possess stoves and green-houses ; as a succession of 
fruit may be produced the year round. The habit of a tree, by 

1)roper care, may be wholly changed, so that it will put forth its 
eaves and blossoms at the same time that trees naturally produce 
their fruit. Thus, with a few trees, this desirable object may be 
obtained. In gardens where there are green-houses alone, fruit 
may be picked from four to six weeks earlier than from the gar- 
den ; and even without a pit or green-house, but only a warm dry 
cellar, the fruit may be forwarded fifteen or twenty days, and 
with the certainty of a crop. The plants can be placed in a 
warm situation during the warm days of March and April, and, 
if any danger is apprehended from frost, they can easily be re- 
moved to a sheltered situation. We have had considerable suc- 
cess in cultivating a few plants, and the results of our observa- 
tions we now offer to our readers, with the hope that it may assist 
those who are desirous of procuring this delicious fruit every 
season, in growing and managing their plants. 

There are various methods of procurmg the plants — ^many 
preferring one year old from the bud, others two, and some 
three ; for ourselves, we do not approve of either, unless there 
is need of great haste, in order to fill up the spare room in a new 
green-house or grapery. We know it is the general custom to 
procure budded dwarf plants from a nursery ; but this we do not 
approve of, except in certain cases. As, however, some per- 
sons may purchase such, we offer a few remarks on their man- 
agement, — afterwards detailing our method, as taken from our 
memoranda. 

When trees are selected from the nursery for pots, choose 
those which have been budded as near the soil as possible, and 
which are either upon their own or almond stocks, and one year 
old. The branches should be tolerably numerous, and spring out 
at regular distances on the stem. Be careful and select such as 
are free from borers y gum, canker, &c. They should also be 
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taken up carefully, preserving all the smaller roots. When they 
are to be potted, cut off the largest woody roots, and coil the 
middling sized ones round the pot ; fill in the compost, and spread 
out the small fibres as regularly as possible. Give the pot two 
or three hard knocks to settle the soil. The branches should 
then be cut in to within four or five inches of the stem, being 
careful to perform the operation at a prominent wood-bud : after 
this the plants may be set in a warm situation, and watered as 
often as required ; they will soon commence growing, and will 
make strong shoots and flower-buds the first season. The suc- 
ceeding management is the same as will be detailed below. 

The method we have adopted, and which we beUeve to possess 
many advantages over others, though requiring a little longer pe- 
riod to bring to maturity, is, to raise the plants from the seed. 
Peach stones can be procured almost anywhere, and it is immate- 
rial how poor the kinds firom which the plants are raised ; they 
are merely wanted for stocks. Let them be collected together 
in the fall of the year, and laid away for planting in <he month of 
November. At that time they should be sown m a bed in rows, 
about three or foiu: inches apart, and covered an inch or more in 
.depth. No other care is requisite through the winter ; and in the 
month of May the plants will make their appearance above the 
soil. About the first of June, when they will be two or three 
inches high, with eight or ten leaves, preparations should be made 
to pot as many as there are trees wanted, allowing an overplus, 
as some may not grow very well, and, perhaps, a few of the 
buds wiU not take. For this purpose, have ready a quantity of 
sandy loam and leaf mould, in about equal parts, for a compost, 
and the pots, of the fourth size (seven iifches wide by seven 
deep). Place some potsherds over the hole at the bottom, and 
partly fill the pot with the prepared soil ; then take up the plant 
carefully, and transfer it to the pot, filling up round it with the 
compost, giving the pot two or three gentle taps, to settle the 
soil well, and finish with a good watering through a fine rose water- 
pot. The plants should then be placed in a warm shady situation 
ibr a week or two, until well rooted, when they may be removed 
into a sunny aspect, and the pots plunged up to the rims in the 
soil. Throughout the summer they should occasionally receive 
supplies of liquid manure, and the pots kept free from weeds. 
When only five or six plants are wanted, they may generally be 
found in the garden, where they often spring up from seeds, which 
are carried in with the manure. They should be potted in the 
same manner as above recommended. 

By the middle of the month of August they will, if properly 
treated, have gained the height of twenty inches or more, with 
shoots as large as a pipe-stem, and of sufficient size for budding. 
The lower leaves should be stripped off to the height of eight or 
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ten inches, a few days before inoculation. Buds should then be 
procured, of the best kinds, suitable for pot culture, and imme- 
diately inserted, choosing a dull cloudy day for the operation, 
and performing it very skilfully, as the stocks are so small that 
the buds wiU not unite quite as freely as on those two years old. 
Various sorts have been recommended as being the most prolific, 
and the following may be enumerated as preferable : — 

Millett's Mignonne, Early Admirable, 

French Mignonne, Belleffarde, 

Violette hatif, .Royal George. 

Those that we have tried are as follows : — 

Royal Kensington, Noblesse, 

Beiie de Vetry, Bellegarde, 

Teton de Venus, Alberge Royal. 

All of which were selected from the nurseries of the vicinity. 
The Noblesse was not the true kind, and there are some doubts 
of one of the others. The Brunion nectarme, of which we 
budded one plant, produces fine crops in pots, and is a delicious 
kind. Particular pains should be taken to procure the sorts true 
to their names, and thus save much disappointment. After the 
buds are inserted, the plants may remain in the same situation, 
until severe frosts occur in the fall, when the pots should be taken 
up, to prevent their being broken, and placed in the cellar ; if 
any roots run through the holes, they should be cut ofif. The 
plants will not need water more than two or three times through 
the winter. 

In the spring of the year the plants should be taken out of the 
cellar, and, if convenient, put into a hot-bed or green-house, to 
give the buds a good start ; head ofif the shoots three or four 
inches above the buds ; \iiien these have made a growth of a few 
inches, they should each be tied to small sticks, to prevent then: 
being injured by the wind, or other accidents. Contmue to sup- 
ply the plants freely with water, and the buds will make a vigor- 
ous growth. 

Preparations should now be made to repot the plants into the 
pots in which it is intended to fruit them. For this purpose they 
should be twelve or more inches wide at the top, and about the 
same in depth. Tubs and boxes answer very well, but they are 
not, in our opinion, so suitable as pots ; they do not last long, and 
their appearance is not so neat. Having the pots in readiness, 
proceed to mix the compost, which should be composed of rich 
loam, leaf mould, sand, and old mortar or brick rubbish, in about 
the following proportions :— one third loam, one third leaf mould, 
one sixth sand, and one sixth lime or brick rubbish. Let these 
be thoroughly incorporated together, if convenient, about a week 
or fortnight before wanted for use. When all is in readiness, 
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shift the plants mto the large pots ; turn them out of those thej 
were budded in, and, placing them in the large size, fill up round 
'the balls of earth and roots with the compost, giving the pot 
several hard knocks, to settle it well ; finish with a good water- 
ing, and place the plants in a half shady situation for a few days, 
at the end of which period they may be removed to the warmest 
part of the garden, and if there is plenty of room, the pots may 
be plunged in the ground, which will save considerable labor. 
Liquid manure should be applied, at least once a week, and its 
efifect upon the plants will be quickly perceived. They will 
soon make a vigorous growth, and, in the course of a few weeks, 
if the main stem does not branch out of itself, it should be pinched 
ofiT, so as to make it throw out laterals ; a sufficient number of 
these should be retained to form a handsome head, and the re- 
mainder rubbed ofi". Throughout the summer they will require 
no other attention than watering and occasional inspection of the 
plants, to see diat they are m a healthy condition. 

Upon the approach of severe weather, the pots should be re- 
moved to the cellar, as in the first season. It is immaterial, at 
this age of the plants, whether the frost penetrates or not, provided 
it is free from dampness ; they will not, in such a situation, need 
any care until spring ; and if the soil is dry, it may be aUowed to 
freeze hard the winter through, and the pots will not be broken, 
nor any injury done to the trees. Whenever it is wished to ex- 
cite the buds in the spring, the pots must be removed to a proper 
place, which may be in die green-house, grapery, or pit, or, in 
the want of either of these, a warm room. Give the soil in the 
pots a good watering when they are taken from the cellar. 

The management of the trees differs in different situations, and 
according to the earliness of the season in which they are ex- 
cited into a growing state. Thus, in stoves in the months of 
January or February, it would be rather difficult to set the fruit, 
and a considerable knowledge of forcing would be required, to 
ensure the certainty of a crop ; but later in the season, in March 
or April, when the object is only to assist nature in her opera- 
tions, rather than to force her, no more care is necessary to en- 
sure an abundant supply of fruit, than is given to the ordinary 
plants of the garden. Indeed, if water is duly supplied, the trees 
set in an airy place and properly pruned, we do not know that 
there is any obstacle in the way of the cultivator. We shall, 
therefore, at this time, confine our remarks to their treatment, 
which is very simple, when the latter object is m view. 

Pruning. — In pruning trees in pots some care is requisite : 
cut out all the superfluous branches, in the centre of the tree, and 
also head off aU the very strong shoots — as the finest fruits are 
produced on the middling sized branches. Always prune with 
an eye to the succeeding years wood and crop, and not let the 
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trees run up tall and straggling, and thus occupy much room ; but 
rather keep them dwarfed as much as possible, and never obtain 
a greater height than five feet, with a good shaped head. Peach 
trees always produce their fruit on the previous year's wood, and 
if the gardener bears this in mind, he will never allow any old 
useless wood on the trees, but will always have them present a 
green and vigorous appearance. 

Watering. — Give suppUes of water every day when the pots 
are placed under cover, or not plunged in the ground ; twice a 
week, after the fruit is sety liquid manure should be applied ; - and 
if the surface of the soil is covered with an inch or two of coarse 
manure, it will serve to prevent evaporation and strengthen the 
plants. The trees should also be syringed, when under cover, 
two or three times a week, and if in the open air, at least once 
a week, throughout the season. 

•Air. — In the first stage of the putting forth of the blossoms, 
not but little air should be admitted ; but as soon as they show 
signs of opening, it should then be given in large quantities. 
Syringing should also be omitted until the fruit is set. By this 
time the season will be so far advanced, that if they are in a 
green-house or grapery, the air that is usually given to the other 
plants will be sufficient for the peach trees. 

Fruiting. — When the fruit begins to color, the watermg should 
be partially withheld ; and when it assumes nearly a ripe state, 
istiU less quantities must be applied. By this means, the culti- 
Tator has it in his power to give the fruit a fine flavor, which 
those grown in the ordinary method seldom or never acquire. 
We never tasted finer specimens of peaches than those we have 
raised in pots. The heavy rains which frequently fall in our cli- 
mate in the month of September, often renders a large part of 
those produced on trees in the garden very inferior in flavor. 

Insects. — The insects which do the most injury to the peach 
tree are the borer (jEgeria exitiosa, Say), the curculio (C. ne- 
nuphar, Herbot)y and the aphides (A^his r6ss L.) The first is 
the most destructive, not only to the peach tree, but also to the 
plum, the apple, &c. The eggs of this insect are laid on the 
bark, at the base of the stem, and, as soon as the grub hatches, 
it eats its way under it, and continues to bore down and around 
the stem, until it has, in fact, girdled the tree, thus causbg its 
death. The first sign that they infest a tree is the appearance 
of gum, at the surface of the soil in the pots, immediately around 
the stem. As soon as this is perceived, they should be cut out 
with a sharp-pointed penknife ; and if they have penetrated far 
clown, a small wire should be run in to destroy the msect. The 
trees should be often looked over, iii order to keep them free 
irom their depredations — as we do not know of any certain pre- 
Tcntive. The curculioj which may be described as a small 
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beetle of the coUoptera tribe, is at present extremely troublesome 
in some districts, and whole crops are destroyed. The only 
preventive is, to destroy the insect in its larvs state, by having 
every fruit picked up as soon as it falls from the tree, and given 
to the hogs, or otherwise disposed of, in a manner which shall 
prevent the insect from passing mto the chrysalis state. By giv- 
mg strict attention to this, its ravages will soon be impeded, 
and plenty of fruit preserved. The aphidee, or aphxs^ do 
not touch the fruit, but injure the tree very much, by stopping 
the growth of the young shoots, and, consequently, prevent their 
forming flower buds ; the trees also have a very disagreeable ap- 
pearance. Several methods have been suggested to stop their 
mcrease ; but, when the trees are large, it is almost impossible. 
On trees in pots, however, they can be more easily got rid of — 
by the frequent use of water, saturated with tobacco, in the pro- 
portion of half a pound of the latter to a gallon of the former : 
turn the water on the tobacco, boiling hot, and when it is cold, 
syringe the trees with it ; if they are very thick upon the ex- 
tremities of the young shoots, dip them into the mixture for a 
few minutes, and it wiU soon destroy them. By contmued atten- 
tion to syringing of the trees with pure water, as we have before 
recommended, they do not increase very fast, and are not very 
troublesome to trees in pots. If from neglect, however, they 
attack diem, this remedy should be applied. 

Diseases. — The peach tree is subject to some diseases, which 
generally arise from a bad soil, or from injudicious management.. 
That of the most common occurrence is the gum or canker. 
Trees planted in cold, stiff, wet soils, may be often observed with 
half or the whole of the branches covered with gum, which oozes 
out from around the buds, in most instances, but frequently from 
the wood between them. We have never been troubled with 
this disease in the short period which has elapsed since we have 
given attention to the cultivation of the peach in pots, which we 
attribute principally to the peculiar kmd of soil, which, it will be 
remembered, was quite sandy and open ; but it may appear where 
attention has not been paid to the soil, and where there has been 
mismanagement. The best method of putting a stop to its in- 
crease, if it once appears, is, to repot the trees in a new soil, 
made rather more sandy than we have recommended ; cut away 
some of the large roots, and also head in the branches quite short ; 
give the trees plenty of air, and, with due attention to water, &c» 
they will generally recover. It may be well here to observe, 
that the soil which we have used and which we have recommend- 
ed, though seemingly too poor for trees in pots, contrary to the 
general rule, in which the compost is made doubly rich, is one 
peculiarly fitted for the peach tree, and one in which we have 
ever had an extremely vigorous growth of wood, and a good crop 
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of fruit. With that important ingredient in horticulture, Cquid 
manure, which can be withheld or applied ad libitunij the culti- 
vator has it in his power to produce either a strong or a weak 
growth ; the soil is entirely under his management ; but if the 
soil was made rich at first, its exciting quality could not be easily 
taken away. Mildew often strikes peach trees in green-houses, 
and we have seen them almost white with it : it has been sup- 
posed, by some scientific cultivators, to arise from the soil and 
situation, and we are inclined to the same opinion. Although 
we have not been troubled with it, nor do we believe it will 
ever make its appearance on trees in pots, we mention it as among 
the diseases peculiar to the peach. It is one gratifying fact, 
in favor of the culture of peaches in pots, that they are but little 
subject to diseases. The facility with which insects are destroyed 
is also a great inducement t6 their cultivation. 

Though we have extended our remarks to a much greater 
length than we at first intended, we could not well have given 
our ideas in a much less space ; considerable may yet be said on 
the management of the trees after the third year ; but as this 
mostly relates to pruning, we trust the good judgment of every 
cultivator wiU, with our hints on tliis subject, gather sufficient 
information to guide him in his future practice. We hope our 
observations will have a tendency to extend the growth of this 
delicious fruit in pots. We have endeavored to simplify their 
culture as much as possible, in the desire we have to see every 
gentleman place on his table a tree loaded with peaches, to be 
plucked, fresh and ripe, from the tree. 



Art. II* Descriptive J^otice of Mr. Haggle new Method of 
Heating by Hot Water. By A. J. Downing, Botanic Gar- 
den and Nursery, Newburgh, N. Y. 

We have lately examined, with much satisfaction, a highly 
improved furnace and boiler, for circulating hot water by the 
level system, which is the invention of Mr. Hogg, junior, and 
which we had the pleasure of inspecting at Mr. Hogg's garden. 
New York. Annexed is a view of which : a, 6, {fig. 8) is a 
strong, iron-bound, wooden cask, air-tight except through the 
tubes A, t, which contains the furnace, and serves as the boiler : 
e, d, is a conical cast-iron furnace for burning anthracite coal : 
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Bj the grate at the bottom of the furnace, beneath which an ash 
pit should be formed : /, the flue or smoke-pipe : g, the aper- 
ture for introducing the fuel : A, t, cast-iron pipes of three inches 
diameter, for the circulation of the hot water ; and j, an open 
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reservoir, through which the tub^s and boiler are kept constantly- 
supplied with water. Those who are not acquainted with the 
level system of warming by heated fluids, will, by looking at the 
figure, readily perceive that, upon filling the furnace c, d^ with 
a proper quantity of fuel, the water in the boiler, becoming heated, 
rises and flows ofi* through the pipe ft, to the reservoir j, whence, 
becoming cooler, it returns immediately through the pipe i, to 
the bottom of the boiler ; and so long as the supply of water and 
fuel is kept up, the circulation is unceasing. The great improve- 
ment in the present apparatus consists in placing the furnace in 
the midst of the body of weUer^ which completely surrounds it. 
The rapidity with which the water is heated, and the economy 
of fuel, are the two very important points gained. To these 
may also be added the small space occupied by the whole fix- 
tures, and the convenience of its introduction, in desirable cases, 
in concealed situations, within the hot-house itself, as it is by no 
means necessary to construct a separate apartment for the furnace 
and boiler, as they may be placed wherever an ordinary cask 
would have room to. stand. 

We could wish no better proof of the. thorough competency of 
this application for warming the air of hot-houses to any desira- 
ble temperature, than that which we witnessed at Mr. Hogg's 
garden. An apparatus of moderate dimensions was put up last 
autumn in a hastily and slightly constructed wooden house^ fifty or 
sixty feet in length, which, with its joints open to every wind, and 
without any external covering upon the glass, was kept at a tem- 
perature of 60** with the greatest facility, during the coldest 
weather, the thermometer ranging meanwhile from 8 to 10° below 
zero, Fahrenheit, We believe Mr. Hogg, junior, is about pa- 
tenting his excellent invention, and we cannot refirain fi-om ex- 
pressing our conviction, that it will (jointly with other systems 
of beatii^ by hot water) , in a great measure, if not entirely, su- 
persede diie common brick flues, so drying to the atmosphere of 
plant-houses, and so deleterious in the escaping smoke to the 
plants themselves. . 

VOL. II. — ^NO. VII. 32 
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A number of the above boilers and tubes have been erected^ 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hogg, in the neighborhood of 
New York, in the conservatories and green-houses of diSerent 
gentlemen, where, as we learn, they have proved highly satis- 
factoiy. Yours, 

^ewburgh, .AT. F. June 6, 1886. A. J. DowningI 

The apparatus for heating green-houses, as described above 
by our valued correspondent, appears to us to combine many 
advantages for ordinary forcing-houses, green-houses, graperies, 
&c., and we* are happy in thus early laying before our readers 
this new invention. One great objection to the erection of 
green-houses, and similar structures, for the protection of plants 
during our severe winters, is, the expense attendant upon heat- 
ing them. Nothing can surpass the system of heating by hot 
water ; yet the first cost of the erection of the apparatus which 
is required by the common method is so great, that many are in- 
duced to continue the old smoke flues, and odiers are forced to 
forego the pleasure to be derived, in our dreary winters, from 
the green-house. Every new invention or discovery which win 
in any way lessen the expense of warming such structures, will 
tend to cause their erection, and thus create, by the spraid of a 
taste and a desire for plants, a demand for the products of .the 
nurseryman. 

In this wonderful age of improvements, all new inventions, 
unless they are such as have cost the inventor years of labor and 
perseverance to bring them to perfection, should be pubHc prop- 
erty. The patent law, in some cases, may be of considerable 
benefit to projectors of improvements, but so common have the 
applications become for such protection as it was intended to 
afford for inventions, that it consists now in. but little more than 
the name. If the system of heating by hot water, as invented 
by Mr. Hogg, junior, is of such real utility as it appears to be, 
to horticulturalists and florists, it would certainly be the most ju- 
dicious course to pursue, to bring it extensively into notice, 
and, by cheapening the cost of erection as much as possible, 
induce amateurs and lovers of gardening to build green-houses, 
graperies, &c. We do most sincerely hope that Mr. Hogg will 
give up the intention, if he has ever had any, of patentuag his 
invention. As a nurseryman, we should never think of his doing 
so ; and we have too high an opinion of his good judgment to 
believe he will. This improvement, however so great, cannoC 
certainly be believed, in this age, to be the uUinuUum of heating 
green-houses by hot water ; and there may yet be discovered 
other and better modes. We should wish Mr. Hogg to reap 
some benefit for his discovery ; and we have not the least doubt 
but the increase of floricultimd taste, which will in a greater or 
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Ibsi degree take prace, as a knowledge in rdation to it is diffused^ 
will create such a demand for plants, that Mr. Hogg, as well as 
erery nurseryman, will find that he will be a gainer by not con- 
fining his improvements by any law. — Condi, 



Art. III. «i9 few Bemarks on the Treatment of Cyclamem. 

By S. SWEETSER. 

This very beautiful bulb, though by no means a rare plant, 
is far, however, from being common, or at least, Js very seldom 
seen in flower. I have a few plants, which, with no i)articular 
care, produce forty or fifty flowers each, every season ; and if 
the following remarks will render its culture less difiicult, they 
are willingly at your disposal. 

The compost I have made use of for cyclamens is composed 
of nearly the following kinds of soils : — loam, dung, leaf mould, 
and sand — ^the latter in not quite so large proportion as the three 
former. After the bulbs have done blooming, or have made their 
growth, in the spring, they should be turned out into the border, 
in the garden, and planted in a warm, unshaded aspect, in a rich 
spot, if not naturally so — ^loam and leaf mould, with sand, should 
be added. Set them an inch or more under the surface of the 
soil. 

During summer they should receive supplies of water, in dry 
weather, and the soil occasionally loosened round the bulbs. 
About the latter end of August or beginning of September, the 
plants shoidd be taken up into pots. The proper size for good 
strong roots is number four ; smaller ones may be put in the 
next size below. Use the compost recommended above, and 
Uke the {^ts up carefully, j^cing one in each pot ; settle the 
compost w^, by giving the pot one or two gende taps, ttid set 
the plants away in a half shady place for a few days. Afterwards 
imnre them to the sun, and when the other plants are removed to 
the greeo-house or parlor, take these in also. Durii^ the win* 
ter teep them in an airy place, and give them nooderate suppUes 
of water. Toward spring they will begin to throw up their 
flower stems, ^en they must be supplied more liberally with 
this elranent ; water every day in dry weather, and the plants 
will grow nqpidly and throw up firom forty to fi% flower-bads ; 
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set them where they will receive plenty of air, to prevent their 
being drawn up, and they will make an elegant appearance. 

When the flowers have all appeared, the bulb should again be 
turned into the border, as I have recommended ; the same at- 
tention should be given, and the plants taken up in the fall : 
they will perhaps need a larger pot this year, which should be 
given them, if they do. Use the same compost as in the pre- 
vious year, and treat in the same manner, and a handsome bloom 
will be the result. Seeds are sometimes obtained, and plants 
may be raised in this manner. I have sown some this year, and 
shall, at some future time, give you my method of treating them. 
These few remarks are intended to apply to old roots. 

Yours, 

Cambridgeparty May, 1836. S. Sweetser. 



Art. IV. Onthe Cultivation of several of the moti beaiOiffd 
Species and Varieties of Cctctus and Cereus, In a series of 
Papers. By J. W. Russell. 

The Cereus speciossissimus is far more robust in its habit of 
growth than the C. grandifldrus. The stem of the plant is quad- 
rangular, or four-sided ; and, when in a healthy state, the young 
growths are of a brownish color, which is a good criterion, for 
any one who is unacquainted with its habit of growth, to judge 
of its vigor. 

One of the most important points in this genus of plants is, in 
keeping them in a high state of health, for such always produce 
the largest and most elegant flowers. It should be remembered, 
that all succulent plants, or plants similar to the one I am now 
speaking of, imbibe moisture very copiously in damp weather, 
and part with it very sparingly in hot weather ; and any one who 
is not already acquainted with this fact, or has not yet observed 
this much, can never expect to rise above mediocrity in the cul- 
tivation of this tribe ; we have no foliage that wilts down when 
the roots are perishing with drought, as in most other plants, but 
the stem will in a little time become soft to the touch, and the 
meagre, shrivelled appearance, so much complained of, is nothing 
more nor less than the result of bad treatment. Immediately after 
a few cloudy damp days, plants, m a healthy state, generally wilt 
considerably, when the sun breaks out suddenly with intenseness 
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of heat, although at the same time the roots are probably satu* 
rated with moisture. The compost recommended, for the night-' 
blooming cereus, in my former paper, should be used for this 
And all other plants of this genus. The old custom of making a 
compost of lime rubbish, sand, and a portion gf soil, it may be 
argued, has been in use nearly a century, and that numerous in* 
stances can be cited of the success of different individuals. 
Nevertheless, I know of no reason why we are not at liberty to 
try some new mode of culture, if out of the conmion track ; and 
I am convinced that whoever will try the compost (which, by the 
by, is as cheap and as easily procured as any other), will meet 
with ample remuneration for his trouble. 

This very desirable plant puts forth its flowers in the months 
of June and July, sometimes in May, as a great deal depends 
on the temperature of the house tbe plant is grown in. Size of 
the flowers four or five inches in diameter : color a beautiful 
crimson, the inner petals elegantly shaded with purple \ the sta- 
mens, which are nimierous, are bundled together, and are as long 
as the petals of the flower. The styles and anthers are white, 
and present an elegant contrast with the other parts of the flower. 
By shading the flowers from the hot sun, they may be kept in 
full bloom four or five days. The plant should be placed in such 
a situation, in the green-bouse, that there will be a free current 
of air to every part of it, and by no means allow other strong 
growing and straggling plants to overshadow it. No hot or green- 
house collection can be called complete without this Splendid 
species. 

Some cultivators reconmiend the drying up of the plants, to 
force them to flower more abundantly ; this is what I call flower* 
ing the plant prematurely, — ^for even if a few more blossoms are 
obtained, which I have my doubts of, the yellow, sickly appear- 
ance of the plant when thus treated, is enough to condemn the 
practice. 

This species is easily propagated by cuttings, and a strong 
healthy one is preferable to a sickly plant ; and if carefully packed 
in soft paper, and placed among clothes in a travelling tnink, or 
among any kinds of dry goods, could be taken to almost any dis- 
tance required. All that is necessary, after taking the cutting 
from the plant, is to lay it on a shelf in a dry room, two or three 
days, so that the wound may heal over. 

A cutting such as just mentioned, will, with good treatment, 
probably flower the second year. The dark-brown vein, that 
leads from the centre of the stem to the bud, which may be im- 
mediately observed, is almost a sure sign of a flower. I say 
almost^ because sometimes it turns out to be a lateral growth. 
In order to force the plant to flower, it is recommended by 
some cultivators to cut off about half an inch of the extremi^ 
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of the shoot ; this often has the desired effect — although it is 
frequently the case that the plant, by thus stopping it, is stiniu* 
hted to make lateral growths. Yours, 

J. W. Russell. 
Mount Auburny Cambridge j Maj/y 1836. 



Art. V. Calendar of Plants and Shrubs in bloom from the 
monthofJUayto October^ inclusive. By the Conductors. 

We frequently hear the question asked, what plants and shrubs 
are in flower during the months of May, June, July, &c., in the 
open garden ; and what kinds, especially of perennials, will pre- 
sent a good display in a small garden, in each month throughout 
the season ? Widi the hope that we may in a measure answer 
these questions, and at the same time contribute some informa- 
tion to our readers, we have looked over our horticultural memo- 
randa, where we have noted down much that is useiul as well as 
interesting, and selected such plants and shrubs as we have, 
upon the average of several seasons, found in bloom in each 
month. Frequently, from the prevalence of cold easterly winds 
in the month of May, or from the effects of late frosts, many 
plants, which, in some years, are in full flower early in the month, 
do not expand, in others, until the latter part, or even until June. 
But as these backward seasons are few, and do not occur oftener 
than once or twite in the course of several years, these observa- 
tions may be considered as applymg to seasons in general. In 
July and August, we have never observed scarcely any difference 
in the period of the blooming of plants, however so early the 
season commenced, or how protracted during the months of 
April or May. In July, vegetation is sufficiently rapid to make 
tip for the slowness of growth in the spring months, and it is 
only through the former that occasionally our gardens are unat- 
tractive, and barren of bloom. 

We have often thought that a catalogue of perennial herbaceous 
plants, drawn up, with the season of the flowering of each spe- 
cies and variety, would be very useful to persons who are desi- 
rous of purchasing plants to ornament a small garden ; and we 
were in hopes that some of our correspondents, more able, per- 
haps, from local circumsjtances, to do so than ourselves, would 
have sent in a paper upon this important subject ; but as wa 
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have not yet ever received any such, we have ventured to com* 
licence with the results df our own observations, hoping that we 
shall be aided, m our future remarks, with the pens of some of 
our friends. It would give us much pleasure if we were able to 
enumerate more species and varieties ; but we will suppose the 
garden to consist of only a quarter or half an acre of land, laid 
out as: our gardens generally are, containing useful as well as or- 
namental plants, and that it is desirable to have a good selection 
— not of the most rare and high priced kinds, but such as can 
be purchased of every nurseryman, at moderate rates, and easily 
grown. 

We shall commence our observations with the month of May, 
and, if not prevented for want of room, or by other engage- 
ments, shall continue them through the succeeding months, until 
October. At some leisure opportunity, we also hope to give a 
list of the most desirable and beautiful plants, which will pro* 
duce a fine display of blossoms throughout the wmter months, in 
green-houses. 

May. — Of the biennial and perennial plants which flower this 
month, the following may be enumerated. Phl6x r6ptans Mx. 
(stolonifera H. jBT.), subulkta, divarickta and nivalis; all very 
showy and highly ornamental kinds : nothing can exceed in love- 
liness of bloom the two latter species : we have seen large roots 
of them so completely covered with flowers, that not a green leaf 
could be distinguished ; nivalis forming a patch of blossoms as 
white as snow; Aquil^gia vulgaris, with its numerous varieties, and 
sib^rica ; the latter has not yet become common, but it is an ele- 
gant species, and easily raised from seeds : jSaxifraga umbrdsa, 
granul&ta and granulkta pl^no ; Lupinus polyphyllus and poly- 
phyllus 41ba ; both splendid plants, and easily raised from seeds; 
all the perennial lupins are fine, and should be in every garden : 
S^dum pectin^tum : /^is pjlmila : Verdnica gentianoides and 
r^ptans : Sanguin^ria canadensis : Lychnis Floscuculi, var. 
fl6re pl^no ; exceedingly handsome. Polyanthuses and hearts- 
eases are abo abundantly in bloom. Of bulbous and tuberous 
rooted plants, the following are in flower : — tulips, hyacinths, 
narcissuses, fritillarias, and ranunculuses : Pxdnia paradoxica^ 
officinalis, pre'^cox, humilis, and some others, which are not yet 
common ; these are all single, and are not to be compared in 
beauty with the double ones ; still they are very desirable in a 
coUection, as they flower sooner than the latter, and serve to 
keep up a display in this month : also, lilies of the valley. Among 
Ae shrubs in bloom are Dkfhne Mezireum^ Haldsta tetr&ptera, 
Rlbes missouri^nsis, Azklea nudifldra, iSpirae^a Aypericifolia, Cy- 
d6nia japonica, the double flowermg almond, lilacs, snowballs, 
vacciniums and tartarian hooey-suckles. All these flower in the 
open garden . and are perfectly hardy, requirmg no protection 
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whatsoever. Where there is a green-house, or pit, or eren 
a good cellar, in which plants can be protected and turned 
into the borders early, many of them will bloom this month ; 
such as Clkrkia pulch^Ua and elegans, annual chrysanthemums, 
Ferb^na chamsedrifolia, mimuluses, stocks, &c. Such shrubs 
as JZhodod^ndron p6nticum, catawbiense, m&ximum, album, 
hybridum, and others, and many kinds of azaleas, may be kept 
in a cellar, and wiU flower splendidly this month. Indeed, with- 
out the aid of a pit of any kind to protect plants, but only a good 
dry cellar, in which the frost cannot penetrate, a garden may be 
tolerably supphed with flowers in May, and plants, wliich it has 
heretofore been thought must have a green-house to winter them, 
and those which were not so favored, thus deprived of their beau- 
ty, will flourish fully as well, and bloom equally as freely, sheltered 
in this manner. We have tried the experiment, and can with 
confidence recommend it. 

Those truly magnificent under-shrubs, Pseonta Mautan var. 
papaverkcea and Banksia, though yet rare, are perfectly hardy, 
and flower freely in the open border, this month. They may 
also be grown in pots and wintered in a cellar, where the garden 
is small and the borders occupied with other plants. Though 
not to be obtained at a v^ry low price, yet no collection can be 
called complete without them. In small gardens, in cities, 

f)lants which are usually kept in rooms may be set out — and, if 
arge specimens, such as oleanders, lemon and orange trees, 
pittosporums, acacias, &c., they will make a fine appearance, 
and their health and beauty be preserved. 



Art. VI. Mtices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London FlorieuUural and Botanical Magazines ; with some 
nSccount of those which it would be desirdble to introduce into 
vur Gardens. 

Edwardt^i Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants and 
Shrubs. In monthly numbers: As. colored, Ss. plain. Edited by 
John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany 
in the University of London. 

Curtis^s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, containing 
eight plates. In monthly numbers ; Ss.'di. colored, 3^. plain. Edited 
by William Jackson Hooker, L.L. D^ F. R. A., and L. S., Regiua 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
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D1COTTLEDONOU8, POLTPETALOUS, PlA{VTS. 

Papaverdcect. 
isscascac/LTziA. 

In Paxton^8 Magazine of Botany y for April, E. cr6cea is fig- 
ured. It is a beautiful species, much more so, we think, jlian 
the old favorite, E. califomica. The habit and character of the 
plant is very similar to calif6mica, but the color of the flowers 
is a rich orange, about the same shade as the dark color at the 
base of the petals of the latter. We flowered this species last 
season, from seeds which we received from England ; but the 
plants, only three in number, did not stand the winter ; this we 
presume was owing to their weakness, as they were not planted 
out until very late in the season, and did not make a good growth 
before frost. We saved a few seeds, and, from them, we have 
several plants, which we shall endeavor to leave out next winter, 
in order to again test its hardiness. If it proves as hardy as its co- 
gener, E. calif6mica, it will be a much more valuable acquisition, 
than if it was only annual in its duration^ 

Onagrdcem. 

GODETTIA Spaeh (A name, tbe meuiiiig of which is mitocplaiiied by iti antbor.) 
lej>ida Idndl, Smart Godetia. An ornamental annual pkm ; mwiiiff a foot or more 
in height; color of the flowers red and purple ; propagated by leeaii ; a native of 
Galifomia. Bot. Reg., 1849. 

A very handsome annual species of the primrose or CEnoth^ra, 
from which genus this has been separated by Mr. Spach, as 
mentioned in our last, p. 217. Described erect in its growth, 
leaves ovate-lanceolate ; the flowers appear very thickly on the 
ends of the terminal branches, and are of a handsome red color, 
with a purple spot on each petal. Introduced by the meritorious 
and lamented Douglas, from California, and flowered in the gar- 
den of the London Horticultural Society, in July, 1835. Easily 
propagated by seeds. {Bot. Reg.^ April.) 

» 

Hosdcea. 

CRATiE^US 
nierociipa LmH. SfflaB^hnrcrf Thorn. Ahardvdmib; growing ten or twahvleaC 
high; flowers white; appearing in Bfay and June; a native or North America. 
Bot. Reg., 1846. 
SywHyme: Chttoe^'guB apathnlikta JEXKott, and of XoiMlim'« ArtortfiMi A«r« 



In commencing to figure several species of the Orats^gus in a 
fruiting state. Dr. Lindley remarks, " Few hardy plants are more 
deserving of general admiration for the neatness of their foliage, 
the diversity of their manner of growing, the beauty of their flow- 
ers in the spring, or the gay appearance of their numerous richly 
colored haws in the autumn, dian the species and varieties of 
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the genus Cratae^gus." They are as yet but little known, only 
to collectors, ana are not very frequently seen in gardens. With 
the hope that more attention will be given to planting the species 
and varieties, many of the most interesting and highly deserving 
of cultivation will be figured in the fruiting state, as their greatest 
attraction is in the ornamental appearance of their berries. C 
microc4rpa is, according to Elliot, a native of Georgia and the 
Carolinas ; and Mr. Drummond has, also, discovered it growing 
in the Texas. It forms a pretty small tree, which, in the winter 
season, is tolerably thickly covered vrith small bright-red berries. 
Drawn from the London Horticultural Society's garden. We 
shquld be much pleased if this tribe of plants was more exten- 
sively planted in our gardens. Nothing can be more ornamental, 
and we hope that the notices which we shall take from time to 
time of these plants will call attention to the subject. {Bot. 
Reg.y April.) 



b«ler o |ihyfh. Vwanaaa-Uaved Hawtborn. A hardr dirab ; witfi ivhite iWwon ; ap* 
peariiig in May and June. Bot. Reg., 1128 and 1847. 

This is stated to be ^^one of the handsomest" of the genus. 
The tree forms a ^^ dense pyramidal head, with foliage the finest 
of the genus," and with snow-white blossoms appearing early, and 
covering the tree like a mantle of flowers. The leaves are shiny, 
of a neat figure and firm texture ; the haws or berries, which are 
exceedingly numerous, hang on rather pendant pedicils, and are 
of a rich crimson ; they adorn the tree until the latest period in 
autunm, '^ harmonizing beautifully with the fading verdure of the 
leaves." {Bot. Reg.^ April.) 

Legumindcem. 

KENNFDYA 
Sterlfngi Lindl. Sterling's Kennedya. An ornanienCal g re cn -bome traSing plant; 
with acarkt flowen; appearing in April; a native of New South Wales; propa- 
gated by cuttings. Bot. Reg. , 1846. 

Described as follows : — Cleaves trifoliate, subrotund-ovate, 
mucronate ; petioles hairy ; stipules ovate-acute ; bracts verti- 
cillate ; calyx hairy. The flowers appear on axillary pedun- 
cles, two on each, and are of a brilliant scarlet. This species 
is '^ botanically remarkable for having its bracts collected mto a 
whorl, or even grown together into a little involucre." It. was 
raised firom seeds received irom the colony, and is a native of 
the Swan River. The seeds were sent to England by Sir 
James Sterling, in compliment to whom it ha$ been named. All 
the kennedyas are pretty, sufficiently so to give them a place in 
{reen*house collections. {Bot. Beg.y April.) 
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"EuphorbiiiC&b* 

POINSETTLl Onham (Id compliment to ibe Hon. J. R. PoinMlt, late miniflter to 

Mcxko.) 
piilch^rrima Graham Beautiful Poiflaeilia. 

Synonyme: Evph6rhia PovmHtia of the gardens abont Philadelphia, and the flame 
Uuftt haa been noticed several times in our previoos yolumey as flowering at Belmont 
Place in this neighbortiood. 

Dr. Graham, m the Edinburgh JWi^ philosophical Joumalj 
has stated that this forms a distinct type from JSuph6rbia, and has 
consequently given it the above name. Some other particulars 
are stated in regard to the plant, which we shall notice hereafter* 
It has flowered in several gardens in Scotland, where it was in* 
troduced from Philadelphia. 

Comp6sit(B, 

TMbulifl^tt. Tribe Senecionidecty subcribe Hefeni^se, division 
Galinsdgeddy subdivision Madias. 

■ 

OXYITRA (Supposed to be derived from thorp and a tail, but its aqpplication is not ob- 
vious.) De Candolle 
chrysanthemoldes De CandoUe Ol^e7e-like Oxyora. A pratty ammalplant ; grow- 
ing a foot or more in height ; flower yellow; appearing in the mootne of August 
and September; propagated by seeds ; a native of Galifomia. Bot. Reg., 1800. 

A new genus, placed by De 'CandoUe in the order of Com* 
p68its, as above shown. According to fhe representation of 
the plate, it is a very pretty annual. The stem is erect, with 
lateral branches ; leaves inferior pimiatified linear obtuse, and 
sublobed ; the flowers are yellow, with considerable of a disk^ 
much resembling Mddia ^legans, from which, however, it is 
widely separated. It was introduced from California by Mr. 
Douglas, and flowered in the garden of the London Horticultural 
Society. It produces seeds in abundance, and will probably 
soon be introduced. (Bot, Reg.y April.) 

StelkUicecs. 

IXOIU. 

I. grandifldra is figured in Paxton^s Magazine of Botany for 
May. It is a splendid species, not very common, but which, 
with several others of the genus, should be cultivated in every 
"stove collection. The flowers appear in large terminal corymbs, 
and are of a brilliant scarlet. It is a native of the East Indies, 
where it is said to flower the year through. It was first intro- 
duced into England by Sir Abraham Hume. Cuttings of this 
species strike freely in mould or sand, but the latter is preferable, 
in a gentle heat, under a hand-glass. The plants, when rooted, 
should be potted off into a compost of tuny loam, peat, and 
sand, in equal quantities. 
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We saw a species in flower, a few dajs smce, at Belmont 
Place, which we believe was I. rdsea. It was covered with 
beautiful corymbs of rose-colored 1i)^ossoms. The genus con- 
tains about forty species, which are nearly all desirable. 

ApocyntdeecB. 

JVFRIUM. 

A new and beautiful plant of this genus, under the name of 
JV*. thrysifldnmi, is figured in the last mentioned work for May. 
The plant was raised from seeds received from Sylhet or Nepal, 
about six years since. The leaves are longer and more lanceo- 
late than JV*. splendens, which it somewhat resembles, and the 
flowers are produced in a thick terminal cluster. The specimens 
were taken from the nursery of Mr- Tate, of Chelsea, who 
raised it from seeds, and where it flowered for the first time last 
season. It requires the same culture as the other species, and 
is a splendid acquisition to a coUection of plants. 

^oltXMm\d,WZ* 

OOLLO'MIA 
OtTuiiU^w Hook and Am. CbvaniDa't CoDlnia. 
Synonynui: I'^t Uncikris Coo. C. ooocinea Lehm. C. kteriikta D. Den, 

A pretty annual, which we have now in bloom : the flowers 
are not very conspicuous, but a patch of plants has a pretty 
effect. Seeds sowq in the fall or early in the spring will pro- 
duce plants which wiU flower in June, and seeds sown in June 
wiU produce plants to flower again in September. We notice it 
now as it has been known, under the above names, and as such 
been introduced and grown in our gardens. 

Scrophularidcem. 

JIfimulus guttktus Dec. and varieties. This charming spe- 
cies of an elegant and now extensively cultivated plant, with a 
cospecies, liiteus, constitute the probable originals of the nu- 
merous fine varieties which adorn our green-houses and conserva- 
tories. 

Much confusion exists respecting the progressive origin of the 
numerous varieties ; and I know of no more essential service to the 
cause of floriculturaJ botany, and benefit to your numerous readers, 
who are desirous of becoming acquainted with the history and de- 
scription of these subjects of their care, than could be rendered 
by an article from your pen, Messrs. Editors, by which such a 
want should be supplied. I could therefore wish that a botanical 
description of the two above-named species should be given, 
and then a similar description of all the now known varieties. 
Mr. Breck, of the Lancaster Botanic Gardens, mentions, that 
from seed imported from England, he raised <^ the diflerent vari- 
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eties." And, from the seed of that gorgeous variety , M* 
Smithu, I have plants bearing the appearance, not only of dis- 
tinct varieties, but, I presume, of distinct species. The result of 
my experiment on th^se seedlings shall be forwarded for your use. 
M'\m\A\xs guttJitus (?) Dtc.^ now in flower with me, I consider 
a splendid flower. On six flowering stems, I have at this mo- 
ment fifty or more expanded flowers, of the brightest orange- 
yellow, faintly dotted within. Each flower is larger than the 
variety M. Smithu, so much admired, and, in my bumble 
opinion, with all due deference to that of the floral world, quite 
equal, if not superior. A peculiarity of a longer persistence of 
flowers than in Smithii I have noticed — several flowers continu- 
ing bright and firm for an entire week. This individual was a 
stolone from an old plant last autumn, preserved from the frost 
until the beginning of April, when it was removed into a warm 
room, and abundant^ supplied with water. In May, the weaker 
shoots were all cut out, then repotted into a very finely commi- 
nuted natural compost, of vegetable mould and sand, and again 
copiously watered. This composition, precisely that used with 
such success in the cultivati^ of heaths (frickceae) , seemed to 
impart a new energy to the plant, and its delicately fibrous roots 
completely permeated the soil. 'On June 12th it expanded its 
first flower, and now (June 21) it presents an exuberance of 
growth rarely se)en, with a foliage of the deepest green, and in- 
florescence briUiant and splendid. It may be added, that the 
above treatment was in-door cultivation, which secured it a more 
strict attention, which has been amply repaid. For parlor flow- 
ers, I do not know of any so desirable, possessing their peculiar 
economy ; while grown in ornamented, glazed or porcelain pots, 
furnished with deep \)ans, and supplied with a profusion of water, 
these fine mimuli might supersede that almost antiquated and far 
less easily cultivated plant, the aquatic C&lla ffithi6pica. — {Com, 
by J. L. R,) 

Orchiddce<B. 

ANGILPCUM 
caudiktum Lmdl. hong'tailed Angnecum. A Btore epiphyte ; with greeniah-whit* 
flowers; appearbg in August; a native of Sierra Leone. Bot. Reg., 1844. 

A most singular and beautiful species, which flowered in the 
collection of the Messrs. Loddiges, at Hackney, where it i& 
grown on a piece of wood suspended from the roof of the stove* 
It is increased with great diflSculty, and is not likely to become 
common at present. One of the most remarkable structures oc-. 
curs in this species, which is, the unusual length of the spur, 
measuring nine inches. It is impossible to imagine for what wise 

furpose this singular appendage was intended, unless, as Dr. 
jindley remarks, '^to exhibit tibe endless diversity of power of 
the Creator." {Bot. Reg.^ April.) 
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BIAXILLAIUA 
nif^Meitt Luutt, Brownish Maxilbria. A pretty Mote epiphyte ; with red and 
yellow ifewcrs; appearing in December; a native of Trinidad. Bot. Reg., 1848. 

" By no means one of the prettiest of the genus," although it 
is a beautiful object when closely examined. It first flowered in 
the Duke of Devonshire's coUection, in 1834. The flowers 
are small, with a yellow labellum, spotted with crimson. {Bot. 
Rtg.y April.) 



Art. YII. CalU at Gardens and Nurseries. 

We hare visited several gardens, but, for want of room, must defer 
the principal part of our remarks until our next, at which time we shall 
endeavor to notice several at length.^ The following hastDy penned 
notices are all we have room for. 

Belmont Place, IVatertown, J. P. Gushing, Esq. — June 3Sd. We 
passed a few minutes at this place, but had only time to walk hastily 
through the houses ; these are in fine order — ^neatness and cleanliness 
prevalent throughout. In one of the stoves, the pines, which have 
lately been potted and plunged in a new bed of leaves, look strong and 
vigorous. The other is filled with grapes, in pots, which are covered 
With a fine crop of fruit ; on some we counted from twenty to thirty 
clusters. Ripe fruit has been cut from some that were introduced very 
early. We here had an opportunity to notice the difference in the 
vigor of vines, when raised from eyes or from ceilings. The former 
bore by far the largest crops ; the latter, which were put in last season, 
in order to try Mr. Meams's system, not having maide wood of much 
more than half the size of the former, and the clusters of the fruit are 
not near as handsome. Combr^tum purpi^reum was magnificently 
showy, having a dense raceme of scarlet flowers expanded, upwards of 
«wo ^et in length. Amaryllu vittkta and yall6ta purpilrea were also 
brilliant with their exquisitely beautiful blossoms. C&ctus Jenkens6nn 
had opened several flowers, and was about expanding another ; it is a 
▼cry wee-blooming species. — Conds, 

Amateur Garden of S. Walker, Roxburv. — June Ibtk. We were 
much delighted to see, in the very fine coUection of S. Walker, that 
rare and alpiue plant " Genti^na ac&nlis," which, though rather past 
Its best state V was still exceedingly interesting; so seldom, if ever, has 
it flowered with us. Impatient of heat and drought as it is, much credit 
is due to its cultivator for his success in overcoming the unpropitious 
circumstances of the season, and rendering it so healthy. Mr.^Valker'a 
seedling pansies are deserving' of attention. — R. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The GardenerU Magazine and Register of Rural 
and Domestic Improvement. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, 
F. L. S., H. S., &c. In Monthly 8vo Numbers ; Is. 6d. 
each. No. LXXIII, for April. 

Art. 1, ^^ Some account of the Gardens and state of Gar- 
dening in Yorkshire." The author of this paper makes the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks, in relation to the importance of garden- 
ers frequently visiting gardens in the neighborhood in which they 
reside, in order to acquire information : they are no less appli- 
cable to every amateur, especially those who sometimes imagine 
they excel in some peculiar department : — 

" Few gardens are so poor that they will not repay the trouble of a 
visit, by supplying some useful hint, or unproved practice, to an acute 
observer ; or making him acquainted with a new or superior variety of 
fruit, flower, or vegetable ; or bringing under his notice one or other of 
the remarkable vanations so often produced on plants by the difference 
of soil and situation ; or, what is, perhaps, of equal importance to a 

?[ardener of the present da^, by exhibiting something either advisable to 
oUow, or necessary to avoid, m the higher department of his art, land- 
Bcape-gardening. 

" The gardener who is confined within his own walls, whether by the 
illiberality of his employer or his own apathy, generally overrates his 
own horticultural skill : and^ instead or ' growing wiser as he grows 
older,' becomes bigotted in his erroneous notions, and prejudiced against 
any deviation from the beaten track which he has so long followed, k 
is to freedom of intercourse that we are chiefly indebted for the vast ex* 
tension of knowledge in the last century ; compared with which, its 
most rapid progress in former Sjges appears only a snail's pace. In gar- 
dening, especially, the modem improvements must, in a great measure, 
be attributed to this cause, acting through the media of horticultural 
societies and books. But, in the practical part of the art, seeing, and 
reflecting upon what we see, are better than reading, and reflecting* 
upon what we read ; therefore, so far as it can be done without neglect 
or duty, a gardener ought to visit, with a view of acquiring knowledge, 
all the gardens accessible to him. I do not wish, however, to under- 
value the advantages of reading ; without it, a gardener must necessa- 
rily remain far in the rear of the spirit of the age ; and, in the choice 
of^ subjects, it is my opinion, that descriptions of, and critical remarks 
upon, places, such as those occasionally given in this Magazine, are 
quite as instructive to a learner, as a detailed method of cultivating a 
particular kind of flower or vegetable." 

The following description of a peach house is given, which, it 
is stated, so far as economy of space is concerned, is very supe- 
rior : — 

''Length, thirty-two.feet : width, sixteen feet: height at the back, 
twelve feet ; height at the front, four feet six mches. The upright 
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front sashes are hung by hinges to the upper wall-plate, and open out- 
wards at the bottom, for the purpose of acunitting air. Every alternate 
upper light is likewise movable in the usual way. The flue enters the 
house at one end, beneath the back walk, and passes along the front 
and the other end, one foot from the glass, returning along the house, 
three feet six inches from the back wall, to the place where it entered ; 
it then dips again under the walk, and enters the back wall. The flue 
thus encloses a pit twenty-seven feet long, and eight feet six inches 
wide, in which the trees are planted. Between the back flue and the 
back wall there is another border, in which standard trees are planted : 
these are trained to a trellis against the back wall. The trellis to which 
the other trees are trained is nearly horizontal ; and it extends over the 
whole of the house, except three feet of the back border (whichj being 
covered bv a framing of boards, serves for a walk), and that part of 
the flue which passes alonff the front of the house. This trellis is three 
feet six; inches nigh at the back, and it declines to two feet six inches in 
front." 

Tbe second article, on ^' the importance of Gardeners studying 
the Natural System of Botany," though useful, contains nothing 
sufficiently important to extract. > 

The third article is the detail of a ^' new method of grafting, 
or rather budding Vines," accompanied with an engraving. We 
have had a copy taken of this, and present the article entire, as 
we believe it is tbe most sure and easy mode of graftmg or bud- 
ding vines that has ever come under our notice. The old system 
of boring holes in the stems of strong vines, and also many other 
methods in use, are very uncertain, and often, if well done, dis- 
appoint the operator, when his expectations are formed of a suc- 
cessful growth. The method detailed m this extract will, how- 
ever, remedy all the defects of the more common systems : — 

'* I beg to submit to your readers a method of grafting, or rather of 
budding, vines, which I was led to adopt merelv from my own ideas 
of vegetable physiology, and which, I feel confident, will always be at- 
tended with success. I am not aware that the method is at all known ; 
at least, I have never heard of it, and to me, at least, it is quite origi- 
nal. The well-known method of detached grafting I had tried repeat- 
edly, but without success ; and, in endeavoring to trace the cause of 
this failure, I remembered having seen two new vine-houses, which, 
under the management of several most distinguished (gardeners, had for 
a series of years been partially accelerated, tor the miportant purpose 
of furnishing abundance of bearing wood ; and such was the failure in 
both these instances^ that, as a last resource, the vines in one of the 
houses were cut down to the parapet every second year. In this place, 
the gardener was changed five times in as many years ; but, when the 
fifth made his entrie, he was accompanied by a most auspicious com- 
panion, 9Ucee8i. In the other place, the gardeners were not more suc- 
cessful : the buds broke so irregularly, that only two, or at most three, 
eyes at the top of the vines appeared with sufficient strength to render 
their retention tolerable ; while the rest of the shoots downwards were 
as bare as a barber's pole. In both the instances alluded to, I readily 
perceived that there was a great want of humidity in the atmos])here, 
and, also, that there was a very rich deep border. Although, in my 
endeavors to graft with detached scions, I had taken care to keep up a 
veiy damp atmosphere, still my attempts proVed abortive : to a gar- 
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dener who knows that a single bud, when immersed an inch in any 
tolerable soil, will not fail, under ordinary care, to become a plant : or, 
that a cutting of young wood, when in full leaf, put in a heap of fer- 
menting tan, and shaded, will also root freely ; the failure of aetached 
scions, even when grafted in a mtsterly manner, will certainly appear 
paradoxical. Knowing that the same kind of sap which, when put in 
motion, causes the emission of roots in the cutting, produces also the 
union between the stock and scion in grafting, I was led to put the ques- 
tion to myself, whether a single bud, inserted in the stock, and envel- 
oped with any light mould that may keep moderately moist, would not 
effect the desu*ea union ? To enable myself to give a decisive answer 
to this question, I took a small black Hamburgh vine, which had grown 
for a year or two in a pot, the stem of which did not exceed four tenths 

of an inch in diameter, from which I ex« 
cised two pieces of the extent of half their 
diameters (see fig, 9). I then took two 
shoots from vines growing out of doors, 
from which I selected the buds (a and 6) : 
first cutting quite across the snoots, ana 
afterwards supping them longitudinally, 
reserving nearly all the pith to the part 
containing the bud; except the two ex- 
tremities, which I cut away till the bark of 
the stock and scion came nicely in contact. 
I then bandaged Uiem tightly together in the 
usual manner, only leavmg the ouds uncov- 
ered by the li^^ature. I next fitted a small 
flower-pot ^size number sixty) round the 
grafts, whicn I filled with the mould of an 
old cucumber bed : this was done about 
the beginning of November, and about a 
month afterwards the vine was plunged in 
a mild heat. The buds of the vine soon 
broke ; and, in about three weeks after- 
wards, the buds from the scions were seen 
emerging from the mould in the pots. 
The bud a is now about four inches aooye 
the mould ; and the other, ^s might be expected, about half that dis- 
tance. I may mention that I have sufferea strong shoots to issue from 
the stock above the scions ; so that, if the scions had been suffered to 
draw the nourishment furnished by the stock, they would probably have 
extended upwards of one foot in length. Should you think the above 
hints worth your notice, I have no doubt they may prove acceptable to 
some of your readers ; and, if so, they are voluntarily, though hastily, 
tendered." 

From Art. 4, "on the uses of Slate for Horticultural pur- 
poses," we perceive that it is highly recommended for making 
tubs for orangeries, conservatories, and for the decorations of 
lawns and walks. Several beautiful patterns have been exhibited 
in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, and thej 
have been highly approved of by Mr. Aiton and Mr. Munro. 
It is also recommended for various purposes. W. Harrison, 
Esq., of Cheshunt, has fitted up his conservatory with it ; the 
shelves and stages are all of slate, and are stated to have a neat 
appearance. 
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An elegant engraving is annexed, representing two large 
orange-tubs, with plants, formed of slate. They are made with 
four sides, which take apart, and the plants are thus easily re- 
potted. At some future time we hope to call the attention of 
our readers more particularly to its uses, and, perhaps, copy one 
of these designs. Slate can be had in great quantities here, at 
a cheap rate ; it can be easily manufactured, and we hope it will 
come into general use. From its imperishable nature, it will 
certainly be much cheaper in the end, as well as handsomer, for 
forming tubs for all kinds of large plants. 

The fifth article is a design for laying out a viUa residence, of 
four acres ; of no use without the accompanying plan. 

Art. 6 is also a design, for laying out a flower-garden, with 
remarks by the conductor. This is an improved design on one 
which the conductor offered as an exercise for young gardeners, 
to practise their skill upon ; it seems, however, that ^^ a coun- 
try-bred gardener" has made no improvements, as the conductor 
makes the following remarks : — 



" To point them [the faults] out in detail would be to repeat much of 
what we have said on former occasions : suffice it to say, that there is a 
total want of connexion in the position of the beds relatively to one an- 
other, and to the walks ; a total want of expression and character, because 
the beds are in no degree grouped ; and a want of harmony in the formB 
of the beds, because some of them are of the most artificial, or, in 
other words, geometrical, shapes, and others of shapes which may be 
called natural or accidental : the whole shows a want of artist-like 
feeling, and of knowledge of composition." 

The seventh article is a design for laying out a piece of gromid 
ID front of a villa-residence. 

Art. 8 contains a method of making elastic walks for gardens. 
We do not think such will become very common here ; but we 
make the following extract, more that our readers may see how 
fertile the inventions of our transatlantic firiends are, than for its 
real use. 

'' Among the various methods of making walks pointed out in your 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, I can find none that accord exactly with 
those that I would reconmiend in this paper ; namely, ehuiic Moalki^ 
Their object is to add pleasure to the flower-garden ; for in many gar- 
dens the walks are of such a nature, that one would almost think they 
were intended to make the persons walking on them do penance in the 
temple of Flora, instead of afibrding ease and pleasure while contem- 
platmg the cultivated beauties of the vegetable kmgdom ; but, I believe, 
if the plan be adopted which I shall presently recommend, the fairest 
flowers of creation will linger with delignt among the ambrosial sweets 
of the flower-ffarden, and walk with as much softness and comfort as 
if on a Brussels carpet. 

" The method I would recommend to make elastic walks is this : — 
Remove the earth one foot deep ^ and, if found necessary to have a 
drain, make it in the centre or side of the walk. After the drain is 
finished, fill the bottom of die walk with small stones to the depth of 
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three or four inches : then i31 up the remaining eight inches with flow- 
peat, or decomposea moss (filpn&gnum). This kind of peat is light 
and spongy, it resists putrefaction, and remains longer unimpaired in 
its form, tnan any other kind of peat. After it is put into the cradle of 
the walk, it must be levelled with the spade, and trodden upon with the 
feet, so that no inequalities TOKy appear on the surface ; afterwards the 
roller should be brought over it. After this treatment it will become 
more compact, and will have sunk a little : this will allow room for 
two or three inches of fine engine ashes to be laid above it. The ashes 
that have undergone two burning are the best for color, having a close 
resemblance to gravel. After distributing the ashes equally over the 
surface of the peat, with a rake, they must be rolled over and over, 
until they form a kind of cake above the peat, and then the walk is 
finished. It may be thought that walks of this nature will be damp, 
but I have alwavs found them as dry as those that are made with stones 
and ^vel ; and they are strong enough for all the ordinary wheeling 
that IS required in the flower-garden. I have no doubt that the valetu- 
dinarian would derive great comfort from such walks ; and if they tend 
to make the flower-garaen a greater source of pleasure, I shall have 
gained my object." 



Art. II. •fin Essay on Calcareous Manures. Second edition, 
greatly enlarged. By Edmund Ruffin. 1 volume, 8yo. 116 
pages. Shelbanks, Va. 1835. 

This valuable work, which has long laid upon our table, but 
which we have been prevented from noticing, from the press of 
other nratter, more immediately within the limits of the subjects 
interesting to our readers, is, nevertheless, too valuable to be 

1)assed over. Indeed, we almost owe an apology to its excel- 
ent author, Mr. Ruffin, who sent us a copy as soon as pub- 
lished, for so long having delayed this. 

The opinions contained in this essay were first published in 
the American F\irmer (issued in Baltimore), ui 1821. Subse- 
quent experiments were made with the intention of publishing 
the same in the Farmer^s Register^ of which Mr. Ruffin is 
editor ; but the quantity of matter having greatly accumulated, 
it was published in a volume, in 1832. This edition has lately 
been issued, much enlarged, and the facts it contains are of 
great importance to the agricultural community of our country, 
more especially those who reside in such districts a^ those to 
which Mr. Ruffin has more particularly confined his remarks. 

The properties of soils and the operation of manures are too 
little kiK>wn by our flurmers. Indeed, it is our greatest wish 
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that agriculture was more seientifically practised ; that experi- 
mental knowledge should not be relied on alone ; but that a par- 
tial knowledge of chemistry, and other immediately connected 
sciences, should be depended upon, rather than opinions which 
have no other foundation than the changing ideas of successive 
cultivators. The essay is wholly directed to those lands, now 
barren, but which the application of calcareous manure will ren- 
der fertile and profitable. The immense beds of fossil shells, 
throughout the tide-water region of the Atlantic, afford great fa- 
cilities for the manuring of such lands, and furnish, at once, a 
cheap and excellent substance. Agriculturists residing in such 
situations will be the most benefited by this work ; but the gep- 
eral principles which it contains are applicable, in a greater or 
less degree, to every part of the country. 

The work is divided into three parts, viz : — Theory — Prac- 
tice — ^and the Appendix. The two former are divided into 
twenty chapters ; and the latter into notes applymg to the two 
former. After a few descriptive and explanatory chapters, the 
author proceeds to discuss the following propositions : — 

^* Proposition 1. Soils naturally poor, and rich soils reduced to poverty 
by cultivation, are essentially different in their powers of retaining pu- 
trescent manures : and, under like circumstances, the fitness of any soil 
to be enriched by these manures, is in proportion to what was its natu- 
ral fertility. 

" 3. The natural sterility of the soils of Lower Virginia is caused by 
such soils being destitute of calcareous earth, and their being injured 
by the presence and effects of vegetable acid. 

" 3. The fertilizing effects of calcareous earth are chiefly produced by 
its power of neutralizing acids, and of combining putrescent manures 
witn soils, between which there would otherwise oe but little if any 
chemical attraction. 

" 4. Poor and acid soils cannot be improved durably or profitably by 
putrescent manures, without previously making them calcareous, and 
thereby correcting the defect in their contribution. 

" 5. Calcareous manures will give to our worst soils a power of retain- 
ing putrescent manures, equal to that of the best — and will cause more 
proauctiveness, and yield more profit, than any other improvement 
practicable in Lower Virginia." 

The author argues his subject with much originality, and the 
results of his experiments are very satisfactory. We have 
scarcely room to make any extracts, but^ we give the foUowmg 
as the result of one : — 

*^ 18S3. On a body of neutral soil which had been reduced quite low, 
but was well manured in 1819, when last cultivated, gypseous marl was 
spread on nine acres, at the rate of three hundred bushels. This ter- 
minated OB one side at a strip of muscle-shell marl, ten yards wide — 
its rate not remembered, but it was certainly thicker in proportion to 
the calcareous earth contained, than the other, which I always avoided 
laying on heavily, for fear of causing injury by too much gypsum. Th^ 
line of division between the two marls, was through a clay loam. The 
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Bubfloil was a retentiTe clay, which caused the rain i^ater to keep the 
land very wet through the winter, and early part of spring. 

^^ Rendu. 183S. In corn, followed by wheat in 1833 : not particu** 
larly noticed — but the benefits must have been very inconsiderable. All 
the muscle-shell marling, and four acres of the gypseus, sowed in red 
clover, which stood well, but was severely checked, and much of it 
killed, by a drought in June, When the sheltering wheat was reaped* 
During the next winter (by ncj^lect) my horses had frequent access to 
this piece, and by their trampbng in its wet state, miist hai^e injured 
both land and clover. From these disasters the clover recovered sur*. 
prisingly; and in 1834, two mowings were obtained, which, though not 
neavy, were better than from any of my previous attempts to raise this 
grass. In 1825, the growth was still better, and^ yielded more to the 
scythe. This was the first time that I had seen clover worth mowing 
on the third year after sowing — and had never heard of its being com- 
parable to tne second, year's growth any where in the lower country. 
The growth on the muscle-sheU marling was very inferior to the other, 
and was not mowed at aU the last year, being thin and low, and almost 
eaten out by wire grass. 

" 1836. In com — and it was remarkable that the difference shown the 
last year was reversed, the muscle-eheU mailing now having much the 
best crop. 

" In tnese and other applications to neutral soils, 1 ascribe the earliest 
efiects entirely to gypsum, as Well as the peculiar benefit shown to 
clover, throughout. The later effects on gram are due to the calcareous 
eiurth in the manure." 

Did our magazine treat upon agriculture, it would give us 
much pleasure to notice this work at greater length. ^We gladly 
commend the Volume to every farmer ; and, as it is published at 
a very low price, we hope it will find its way into the hand of 
every agricidturist. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Anf . I. General Notieet, 

The U»e and Abute of Hybridisation, — In the BotanUal Register for 
February, 1885, Dr. Lindley has, in an article appended to his descrip- 
tion of Ualceolkria longifldra, cast a very unjustifiable reflection upon 
gardeners^ which is no less than that, in their '^ haste and unskilfulness,'' 
they have converted the fairest races of the vegetable world into un- 
healthy, mongrel, and debased varieties ; and that calceolarias are al- 
ready sinking in estimation, in consequence of the ruin they have 
brought on them' by hybridisation. We were previously aware that 
calceolarias do not hold the same place now as formerly in the estima- 
tion of some, with whom ponnds, shillings and pence weigh heavier in 
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the balance than either beauty or deformity. But the calceolaria is not 
altogether the point at issue ; Dr. Lindley onhr makes use of it as the 
peg on which to hang his charge asainst us, of converting the " fairest 
races " into mongrel and debased forms. To this charge we should at 
once plead guilty, promising in future to adhere more strictly to ^< wild 
and genuine " forms, and to ** abandon a pursuit which has as yet led 
to few results which good taste can approve ;" but we have the evidence 
of our senses, and that of the horticultural world, coupled with Dr. 
Lindley'il previous opinions, to bring against this charge. We may at 
.once advert to a few instances, ex plwUms, of Dr. Lindley 's previous 
opinions on cross-breeding and its results. Who said, " The power 
which man has over nature holds out to us prospects of the most grati- 
fying kind, in regard to the future gayness of our gardens ?" Who as* 
aerted that << improvements of the most remarkable kind are yearly 
occurring in consequence of hybridisation ?" and that '^ hybrid produc- 
tions are undoubted cases of improvements resulting from skill ?" 
Who said, ** The industry and skiU of modem gardeners have been 
creatinff intermixtures which greatlv add to the beauty of the flower- 
garden 7" And who even went as far as to say, " The constant drop- 
ping of water will not more surely wear away the hardest stone, than 
will the reason of man in time compel all nature to become subservient 
to his wants and wishes f" Who, mdeed, but Dr. Lindley ? And yet 
he now turns round, at the eleventh hour, and proclaims to all the 
world that gardeners, through their ignorance, have brought ruin on 
the " fairest races of the vegetable world." The doctor ought at least 
to have been impartial in this charge. It is well known that gardeners 
are not alone guilty of these acts. The late Earl of Carnarvon con- 
verted some of the " fairest races " into mongrel and debased varieties : 
witness i^hodod^ndronalta-clerdnse, and Azalea thrysifi^ra, &c. The 

5 resent Earl of Mount Norris brought ruin on the Pie6nui JdoiUan, 
Ir. Knight, Dr. Van Mons, and others, have done more injury amon^ 
our best fruits than gardeners ; to say nothing of that king of hybridi- 
sers, the Rev. and Hon. William Herbert, who has, perhaps, brought 
more ruin on the '' fairest races," than all the gardeners put together. 
Dr. Lindlev says, if we must have hybridising, let us have it by those 
rules by wnich alone it is possible to arrive at a really desirable result : 
but Dr. Lindley knows, or ought to know, that the power which pre- 
scribed the exact limits to which certain genera can change their na- 
tures, has given unbounded limits to others, which set at defiance the 
best rules of the most consummate philosophy, and, in their progressive 
stations to a " desirable result," thousands must necessarily be discarded. 
Here lies the whole secret. If we trace the history of our best fruits 
and vegetables (to sa^ nothing of the tulip, the damia, &c.), we shall 
find the same effects K)llowing the same causes, ever since the discovery 
of the sexual system in plants. With these facts staring us in the face, 
are we to give up a practice by which we are sure of ultimate success, 
because certain " races" are falling into disrepute with those who can- 
not take a comprehensive view oi the subject ? Certainly not. Dr. 
Lindley, with the candor of the true man of science, renounced some 
of his former opinions, on conviction of their untenableness ; and, that 
lie may reconsider his opinions respecting cross-breeding in the vegeta- 
ble world, these facts are, with the utmost respect, submitted to his 
notice. — {D, B. in Oard, Mag,) 

LohlVin, ^Undent and f(dgen$y two beautifhl varieties, apparently 
belonging to one species, were introduced to Europe by rather a singu- 
lar circumstance. Specimens of these plants were gathered in flower 
in Mexico, by the celebrated botanists Humboldt and Bonpland, and 
put into their herbariums in the usual manner. When these botanists 
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arriTed in France, they found ripe ae^ on their dried specimens ; and 
these seeds being given to M. Thouin of the Jardin des Plantes, wero 
the oriffin of all these showy lobelias now common in British and Con- 
tinental gardens. This is stated on the authority of Dr. Lippold, an 
eminent German botanist and horticulturist, now in London, and the 
author of the Volstandig Oartner, ft vols. 8vo, &c. — (lb.) 

Cultivation of the Bamboo in France. — ^A piece or bamboo, about 
twelve inches in height, was planted, on the 1st of April, 1833, in a 
garden at Hi^res, in uie department of Var. It has already produced 
several shoots, from twenty to twenty-six feet long. The ground in 
which it was set was constantly irrigated during the summer. One of 
the shoots, which only came out of the ground on the 3d of last Sep- 
tember, had obtained twenty-five feet of elevation on the 29th of Octo- 
ber. Its circumference at the base was nine inches, and, at the height of 
a man, about seven inches and a half. — Mhenasum^ Sept. 19, 1835. — (lb,) 

Vitality of Seeds. — Several tombs were discovered last year at Mon- 
zie, St. Martin Dordoffue, the most remarkable circumstance attending 
which is, that the head of the skeletons were placed on a heap of seeds^ 
contained in a cavitv left in the cement, large enough to contain the 
occiput. These seeds have been sown, and from them have been raised 
the Heliotr6pium europfB\im, Medickgo lupdlina, and Centaur^a Cyj^ 
nus. This circumstance confirms the opinion lately advanced b;^ seve- 
ral physiologists, that certain veffctables preserve their germinating 
power for an indefinite period, if kept out of the reach of the agents 
n'ecessary to germination. Some of these veffetables are birch, aspen, 
groundsel, rushes, broom, digitalis, heaths, &c. — Mhenaum^ July ft^ 
1835, p. 57a.— (/&.) 



Art. II. Foreign Notieet. 

ENGLAND. 

Tiimtp Fly. — At the ordinary meeting of the Entomological Society, 
held on Monday evening, a commuoication from Mr. RacUon, respect- 
ing the natural history and habits of the turnip fiy, was read by the 
secretary, which was accompanied by specimens of the larvie and pupa?. 
The larva is a small black caterpillar, having six legs of about the 
eighth of an inch in length, being extremely active, and hopping about 
with great agility, so as to render it extremely difficult to catch it. To- 
wards the end of the summer it enters the earth, and there undergoes 
its change of form, coming out of the pupa a beetle. [It is creditable 
to the Society, that they have made this subject the theme of a prize 
essav, and have been the means of bringing before the public even so 
much as is stated above on the turnip beetle ; for the pamphlet of the 
Doncaster Agricultural Association on this insect, and the means of 
preventing its ravages, published in 1834, is a comprehensive proof that 
the attempts at preventing its ravages have been more numerous than 
the> attempts to ascertain intimately its personal history ; which last ob- 
ject is the one that would have most conduced to the discovery of what 
was to be prevented ; and, hence, to the employment of the most effec- 
tual means of effecting this obiect.] The best essay on the habits of 
the insect, and the readiest and cheapest mode of preventing its rava- 
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ges, is the subject of a prize to be ciyen by the Society in the course of 
the present session. — Newtpaptty Jan. 6, 1836. — {Chrd. Ma^.) 

Strelltzin, augiuta H. K. — ^A ma^piificent specimen ofl this plant is 
now in fine flower in the stove of Joseph Wilson, Esq., Clapham Com* 
mon, under the care of my very esteemed friend, Mr. Joseph Gunner, 
who is gardener there. — ( W. P, Jr. Oard, Mag.^ 

A large pLaU of BrugmdnnvL maviolens, fprown m the garden of Rich- 
ard Durant, £8<]^., Putney Hill, and now m flower there, was propa- 
gated from a cuttmg in August, 1833. It is in a pot twelve inches deep, 
by thirteen inches over ; its height is ^ye feet ; and it has a single stem 
two feet high, with a spreading top, the circumference of which is nine* 
teen feet. It shows at the present time one hundred and two flowers 
and flower-buds, eighty of which are expanded. Each of its pure white 
trumpet-like flowers measures fiAy-three square inches ; so tnat it will, 
in about four weeks from its first beginmng to flower, produce eight 
thousand five hundred and eighty-six sauare inches of flower, and all 
from less than one solid foot of mould. We have another Brugm&nsta, 
that was exhibited at Chiswick last jrear, three years old, which had 
upon it, thirteen weeks before the exhibition, two hundred and twenty* 
eight flowers and flower-buds. Another, now in flower, one year old, 
growing in a pot^ size sixteen, has forty flowers upon it. — (J. Sptnce, i6.) 



BELGIUM. 

Ghent, Oct 19, 1835. — I enclose an engraving of a new buQding for 
the Ghent Horticultural Socie^ : it is intended partly as a cassino, or 
concert-room, and as an exhibition for plants, either of which names it 
has as much rifht to as the one it bears : in fact it is a compound of all 
three. Hereafter a garden is intended to be laid out. The building 
and ffround have cost a great sum of money, and there appears to be 
much room lost. The building appears heavy, and out oi proportion 
to its breadth ; but, till finished, it is unfair to give an opinion. I cer- 
tainly do not approve of the compound association, and should have 
g referred seeing a smaller buildinr, buiU expre$$ly and solely for our 
ociety ; and, also, that part of the money expended on the present 
structure should have been set aside for the purpose of giving encour- 
agement to gardeners and to horticulture,^by increasing the number, 
value, and utility of the prizes : which, at present, consist solely of 
medals ; whereas books and small pieces of plate ought to be substi- 
tuted ; and any surplus funds might be employed to enable the Society 
to send but to Soutn America an able collector of plants. In the mean 
lime, the present building will do no harm ; and, though it might have 
been arranf|;ed much better for the purposes of horticulture than it is at 
present, it is very likely to increase the number of members, and may, 
m a few years, be the means of benefiting the Society. At present our 
Societv requires many reforms ; and, until such reforms take place, 
Che rules of the Society cannot be called beneficial to horticulture. But, 
from the present state of society, and from the opinions of some of our 
most influential members, I am led to believe that the period of reform 
is not distant. I hope, also, to see a botanical work established by the 
Society ; for, until the gardeners in this country become perusers of 
such works, there will never be one who is capable of taking care of, 
or superintending, a valuable collection of plants, in the way Uiey oufht 
to be cultivated. I send vou the first number of a new work, called 
the Le (hUtwator, ^rc, though it relates more to agriculture than to 
horticulture.— ( W. T. C. Oard. Mag.) 
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Art. III. Domestic NoHui. 



QmuM gra$$ (Tripsacum cfactyloides). — ^We observe that this mss, 
whlchy enpasaarU, has really been fodder for a long time for the editors 
of our numerous agricultural and horticultural periodicals, haa at last 
reached England, where Loudon, in the last number of his Magazine, 
recommends it for a trial. He, however, is quite pardonable for so doin^, 
as he has doubtless drawn his information regarding it from the Ameri- 
can accounts. Nothing can be more nonsensical than the praises lav* 
ished upon this pass, in our papers for the last two or three years, as a 
crop for culture in the northern states, as all intelligent cultivators who 
have tested it themselves are now fully aware. The gatna grasB, in the 
southern states, under a burning sun, and in situations where the com- 
mon pasture grasses of the cooler states would perish in a month, yields 
abundant crops of coarse herbage, and is really a plant of the great-» 
est utility ; but to endeavor to ciutivate it in the northern states, where 
the finest and most nourishing grasses are indigenous or perfectly natu- 
ralized, is something like exchanging for dry comngtalks the first ver* 
dant growth of red clover. It will be still more amusing and ridiculous 
in England, where the moist climate and mild summers contribute to the 
production of the closest and finest turf, and most tender and succulent 
nerbaffe for cattle, to be found in the world. — A. J. D., Botanic Garden 
0ad Nvr$eryy ^ewburgh, N, Y, June, 1836. 

The Crape Myrtle nearly hardy. — ^We have little doubt that this well- 
known ana very beautiful shrub from the East Indies, formerly treated 
as a tender hot-house, and still as a green-house plant, will yet become 
naluralixed in the northern states. Our attention was attracted to the 
hardiness of this shrub, by seeing one of three or fbur feet hi^h in a 
neiffhboring garden, which braved the winter of 1834, without losing but 
half its height. A plant of several years growth, which had been 
planted in the open ground during sunmier, was, last season, in the ex- 
pectation of a mild winter, left exposed without anv shelter, at this es- 
tablishment : of course, owing to the severity oi the cold (unparal- 
lelled in duration and aeverity for ^fty years), it was killed to the 

Sound : but we are now grati&d with the sight of an abundance of 
rifty shoots, which have sprung up from the roots, and are growins 
with the greatest vigor. It can scarcely be questioned that, if planted 
in a warm dry soil, in a sheltered situation, and protected with a cover- 
ing of straw or mats for a few winters, this fine snrub would be enabled 
perfectly to endure our ordinary winters, and produce annually, during 
summer, its luxuriant clusters of delicate pink blossoms. — lb. 

Some species of the Sedges (^Carices) might, with considerable ad- 
vantage, be introduced into our shady borders, especially in those gar- 
dens surrounded by belts of deciduous trees, or by hedges. CSrex 
fi>llicullLta, lupuUna, hystericina, are conspicuous for their turgid 
and noddinff fruit spikes, and are uniquely elegant in their growth. 
Huge patches of i^h^laris arundinkcea var. variegkta, may be seen 
thriving with a luxuriance which threatens to destroy more valuable 
apd delicate plants ; while, with the exception of the pearl-strung 
Briza m&xima, other and more interesting gramiiieous plants are 
(generally excluded. One of the very first vernal precursors of Flora, 
m this vicinity, is the pretty Ckrex margin^a, so common on every 
dry, sunny and rocky hiU-side, of golden-yellow hue f^om its bright ana 
pendent anthers, and would fain content itself vnth some secluded and 
retired, quiet nook of the garden, where, undisturbed and unvisited dur- 
ing the more prominent reign of its gaudy sister vegetables, it should 
VOL. II. — ^NO. VII. 36 
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awaken a suitable attention in returning spring, when the minuteat 
flower is welcomed as a friend. — H. 

Phytoldeca deedndra. — In your Machine for this month, yon make 
an extract from Loudon respecting the Phytol4cca dec&ndra, and in« 
quire of your readers whether they have ever known it to be used as 
spinach or asparagus. I have frequently seen it on the table dressed 
like spinach ; and, in the absence of most other vegetables that might 
serve for that purpose at the time it springs up, it is by no means disa- 
greeable. It was formerly gathered ofiener than at present. Dr. Bige- 
low is correct in saying the root is a powerful emetic. It was formerly 
an im[)ortant article in the tnateria mediea of the negroes, who pre- 
pared it by steeping a few hours in spirit. I have been told by those 
who have taken it, that it operates with great violence ; but this is rather 
a recommendation to the ignorant than otherwise. I do not conceive, 
however, that its eiVietic properties alone would prevent the sprouts 
ftom being safely used as an esculent : a portion or some plants is said 
to be medicinal, while another part is poisonous, and still another part 
edible. The mandrake has been instanced as an example. — Youn, P., 
Jvne, 1836. 

■ CultivaHon of the Tea Plant. — ^We have lately noticed a paragraph, 
ffoing the rounds of the papers, stating that Mr. John Piatt, of Marietta, 
Ohio, has succeeded in cultivating the genuine ( ?) tea plant of China. He 
has for ten years past cultivated it successfully, and confidently believes 
that, from the experiments he has made, to which he has been at con- 
siderable expense, he has discovered the art of drying and manufactur- 
ing the leaves, so as to produce tea equal in quality to the imported 
young hyson of commerce. He also has, in his possession, samples of 
his own manufacture, which he will exhibit to any persons desirous to 
ascertain the fact. Mr Piatt offers to give, gratis, to any gentleman 
wishing to try the experiment, fresh seed of last year's crop, with in- 
structions in regard to the manner of planting and rearing it. He is 
satisfied |hat it can be raised and cured in this country with good profit. 
This is the first instance in which we have heard of the tea plant ever 
having been grown, otherwise than in a ^en-house, in this country. It 
is, in our climate, a tender shrub, reauiring protection fVom frost, and 
making quite a slow growth. Did tnis information not come to us in 
such a questionless shape, we should be inclined to believe that the tea 
shrub, so called by Mr. Piatt, was not the Thia Bohia of botanists, 
and the true tea plant of China. We should be extremely glad to 
know, and any of our correspondents in the neighborhood of Mr. Piatt 
.will greatly oblige us, if they can give us any information in regard to 
this plant. The climate of Ohio is nearly the same as our own, and it 
will De a matter of astonishment to us, if it stands the winter unpro- 
tected. What course Mr. Piatt has taken to raise the plants success- 
fully, and to procure seed, we are not aware of. We have long believed 
that the climate of Florida, and, perhaps, other southern states, would 
be favorable for the production or tea ; but the expense which would 
be likely to attend its manufacture, so as to compete with the Chinese, 
would forever prevent it from being cultivated as an article of domestic 
produce. Perhaps a poor sort of tea miirht be made, by compression 
of the leaves in the same manner that the Shakers put up tneir medicinal 
herbs : but in any other maimer, we doubt the propriety of trying the 
experiment. — Condi. 
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Akt. IY. J\Ia9$aeliuiett9 HortieuUural Society, 

Satwrda^y Jum 4M, 1836. — This was a quarterly meeting of the 
Society, for the transaction of buaineas. 

Read, A letter received by the Corresponding Secretary, from Com- 
modore Porter, of the U. S. Navy. 

'The former Chairman of the Flower Committee having tendered his 
resi^ation, M. P. Wilder, Esq. was added, to fill the vacancy, and di- 
rections given to the Committee to choose their chairman. A committee 
was also appointed to invite some gentleman to deliver the annual ad- 
dress before the Society. 

June lUA. — Exhibited. ,From J. A. Kenrick, Pmbnin officin^is, 
officinalis ilbicans, rdbra, unijQdra, and P. paraddxica ; several varieties 
of azaleas. From the Messrs. Winship, Harrison's yellow rose, nu« 
merous varieties of the Scotch rose, and peeoniesw 

From M4 P. Wilder, Esq., Alstrcem^rta pelegrina psittacina, auran- 
tlaca and tricolor (FI69 Martiut), M&rica c»rdlea. Gladiolus Colvillu, 
Plumb^o cap^nsis, seedlinir calceolarias, and a variety called the 
Grand Sultan ; Pancritium AmdncciM^ Manr&ndya BarclayJna, PetlaUa 
phoenicea, salpiglossises, Ticer flowers, double white rockets, &c. \ 
also. Triumph of BoUwUler, Xisd^ Byron, and Belladonna roses. 

From Hovey &. Co., various kmds of flowers and seedling pansies. 
From S. Walker, fine seedling pansies. 

From George Newhall, Early Virginia strawberries, and Russett 
pearmain apples. 

Jwie 18/A. — Exhibited, From S. Sweetser, Lophosp^rmum erub^s- 
cens, Cal&mpelis sc&bra, jiscUpias <!;,urass4vica, fuchsias, 8lc., and ge- 
raniums of the following kinds : — Regulator, Queen of Scots, Yeat- 
manu^itum, and many others. From T. Lee, Esq., Brookline, Esch- 
■ch61tzia calif6rnica, Tag^f^t Idcida, Lupinus polyphyllus, pentste- 
mons, Rose Irene, &c. From the Messrs. Winships, red and white 
Boursalt, Harrison's yellow, and new Florida roses. 

From S. Walker, Astr&ntea major, AcbSlXka fibieriltica. Lychnis F168 
J6vi«, Papkver orientMis, Ihctimnus 61bus, African day lily, statices, 
double white rockets, hyacinth sp. from Pennsvlvania, irises, &c. ; alsoy 
superb new seedling pansies; one, which Mr. Walker has named 
Otnello, is an elegant dark flower, measuring upwards of two inches 
across the two upper petals ; the eve is a golden yellow, shaded ofiT, 
through a rich orange, into the purple ; many others were exceedingly 
fine ; several specimens of Bow's Claudius pink ^ these were finely 
grown. 

. From Hovey & Co., P^ntstemon ovikturo, Phl6x sawv^olens, and 
maculkta, VerSniea latif&lia. Calceolaria p^ndula, Camp4nula aggre- 
gJLta, Sophbra austr^lis, Pasdnia sibdrica, if6sa calypso, pansies, gera- 
niums, pyrethrums, &c. 

From £. Vose, Esq., Early Virginia and Royal scarlet strawberries. 
From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, Keen's seedling strawberries. 
From T. Hastings, Keen's seedling strawberries. From Hovey & Co., 
Royal scarlet strawberries. 

Preeented. A beautiful painting of fruits and flowers, from John J. 
Low, Esq. 

DUtribiUed, Various kinds of melon seeds, received from the Rev. 
J. Pierpont, and sent by him from Constantinople. 

June ibth.^ExMbiied. From Hovey & Co., Pe6nM Whittlejit, 
Papiver orientMis, P^ntstemon ovkum, Phl6x glomerita, bimaculata, 
maculkta and disticha, Gailliirdta aristka, Spir»^a bella, Campinula 
•ggregiui, &c* \ Rivera's George the IV, new crimson Boursalt, and 
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Gen. Tbier's rose. The two former were now exhibited for the first 
time ; also, geraniums, roses, &c. From S. Walker, Gladcium flkvum, 
PiB^nui Whittleju, Delphinium sinensis fldre pldno, £lpine^a filip<$ndula, 
double white rockets, inses, feathered hyacinths, roses, &c. &c. ; also, 
fine seedling pansies, amon^ which were village maid, macul^tum, and 
Othello \ Robinson's Navanna, and Bow's Claudius pinks. 

From T. Hastings, Keen's seedling strawberries. From £. Vose, 
Esq., Keen's seedling and Methven scarlet strawberries. From Joseph 
^ Warren, Brighton, Methven scarlet strawberries. From Hovey & Co., 
seedling strawberries of large size (these were considered by the com- 
mittee very fine) ; they are a cross between the Keen's seedlinf and 
Methven scarlet, and possess all the hardness of the latter, wiu the 
flavor and size of the former. 



Akt. v. £a;Af6t^on« of Horticultural mid Floricultural SocietUi. 

We have repeatedly called upon the secretaries of the various horti- 
cultural and noricultural societies throughout the countrjr, to send us 
notices of the exhibitions of their respective societies : it is our aim to 
record every thing connected with the progress of j^ardeninff , and, among 
these subjects, the most important are these exhibitions. We sometimes 
see reports in the newspapers, but frequently the names of the plants 
are so badly spelt, that it is almost impossible to find out what were the 
true kinds shown. We do not wish for these reports for any other 
reason than their importance, as showing the progress of a taste for 
horticulture and floriculture ; for the correction of the proof sheets of 
such is the nK>8t laborious duty we have to perform. It would give us 
ffreat pleasure to receive the accounts of the exhibitions of every society 
m the country ; and we would give them altogether in the December 
number, in the same manner as in Loudon's Magazine. We would re- 
spectfully call the attention of those persons interested in gardening to 
our remarks. 

E$se» Country Natural HUtoty Society. — ^The annual meeting of this 
Society was held on Wednesday the 15th of June, at their room, in 
Salem. There was a very good display of flowers for the season, 
and a large number of visiters continued to throng the rooms until the 
close of the exhibition. Among the contributors we noticed the following 
names : — Messrs. D. TreadweU, C. Lawrence, J. C. Lee, J. S. Cabot, 
F. Putnam, £• Putnam, J. L. Russell. F. Putnam contributed some 
fine specimens of Smith's yellow noisette rose — ^in one bouquet we 
oounted four fine flowers ; he also sent fine specimens of C^reus speci- 
osissimus, PfB6nia MoiUan var. Binksics, AlstrcBm^rui psittaclna and 
tricolor ; several varieties of j^raniums, among which was Queen of 
Scots ; calceolarias, tradescantia, S&lvia Spl6ndens and fiilgens, double 
white rockets, &c. &c. From J. C. Lee, salvias, Afirican day-lily, 
Scotch roses, calceolarias, Persian lilacs, geraniums, &c. From Prof. 
J. L. Russell, jR^sa fdrox, a beautiful large single rose ; Pm6nim albi- 
fldra, and some other plants. Numerous specimens of indigenous 
flowers were contributea from various persons, among which were cy- 
pripediums, phloxes, viburnums, violets, wild cheny, and manv others, 
iBclnding the exauisite little Lanne^a boreklis, which is found, we be- 
lieve, oiuy in one locality in this vicinity. We were happy to pereehre 
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this growing taste, more especially for the wild plants of our fields and 
pastures ; and we trust that we shall oflener see them mingled in with 
the foreign plants, in the borders of the gardens of every true lover of 
Flora. 

At half past three o'clock in the afternoon, an address was delivered 
before the Society, by Prof. J. L. Russell. The subject was Natural 
History in its various branches. We wish we could follow Mr. Russell 
through his highly eloquent and interesting address, and enlarge upon 
some of the most important points ; but our limits will not allow of 
this. The Society will undoubtedly publish the address, and, should we 
be favored with a copy, it will give us much pleasure to lay some ex- 
tracts before our reaoers. 

Maryland Horticultural Society. — ^The anniversary meeting of this 
Society was held at Baltimore on the 31st of June, 1836. Officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year, and premiums announced for articles ex- 
hibited from June, 1835, to June, 1836. The following is the report of 
the various Committees : — 

VegetahlcB — To W. McBumey, for the best cauliflowers ; to James 
Stranoch, for forced lettuce ; to Thomas Dixon, for open ground let- 
tuce ; to Richard Valentine, for open ground rhubarb ^ to Thomas 
French, for beets ; to Caleb Whittemore, for cape brocoli ; to Thomas 
Kehoe, for celery : to William Feast, for effj plants ; to Thomas Dixon, 
for tomatoes ; to Peter Coombs, for salsi^ ; to James Maidlow, for 
nickling cucumbers ; to Thomas Dixon, tor Lima beans \ to Peter 
Nantz, for crooked neck squash ; to William McBumey, for early 
York cabbages^ to Edmund Kean, for early potatoes; to Thomas 
Kehoe, for mushrooms ; to F. £. McHenry, for onions from seed ; 
to Edmund Kean, for asparagus, the amateur premium ; to John 
Feast, for his new variety of cucumber, called the '^superb Long 
Green," a specimen of which measured two feet seven inches, a dis- 
cretionary premium. 

FruU9 — ^To Samuel Feast, Jr., for the best strawberries ; to Richard 
Valentine, for gooseberries ; to Caleb Whittemore, for raspberries ; to 
Richard Valentine, for crapes ; to Mrs. Forney, for plums ; to Wesley 
Hancock, for early apples ; to H. V. Somerville, for early peaches ; to 
Mrs. H. Birkhead, for apricots ; to Robert Gilmor, Sen., for figs ; to 
Henry Thompson, for cantaloupes ; to Henry Moore, for pears ; to 
Peter Coombs, a discretionary premium for his late pears ; to Miss £. 
Schrcsder, a discretionary premium for her fine Sfianish chesnuts ; to 
Gen. T. M. Forman, a discretionary premium for his late cherry. 

Flowers — ^For the best collection of^the Cam^Uta japdnica, including 
the greatest number of kinds and finest bloom, to Samuel Feast ; for 
the best seedling Camellia jap6nica, to Zebulon Waters ; for collection 
of dahlias, to John Feast ; for seedling dahlias, to Gideon B. Smith ; 
for azaleas, to Edward Kurtz ; for amaryllisses, to Edward Kurtz ; for 
collection of pelargoniums, to J. Feast ; for seedling pelargoniums, to 
Z. Waters ; for China roses in open ground, to S. Feast j for chrysan* 
themums, to Mrs. Geo. H. Keerl ; for carnations, including seedlings, 
to Z. Waters ; for tulips, to Thomas Edmondson : for hyacinths, to 
Mrs. B. L Cohen ; for primula polyanthuses, to Samuel Feast ; for 
collection of succulents m bloom, to the Gardener of St. Mary's Col- 
lege ; for collection of herbaceous plants, to Jno. Feast ; for the finest 
and rarest exotic, the amateur premium, to Samuel Feast : a discretion- 
ary premium to William Wilson, for his fine seedling dahlia, the Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Upwards of two hundred dollars were given away in premiums. 

{Farmer and Qardener.) 
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Qmicy Market, 



Art. VL Quiney Market 
From To 



lb»oto, Tuben, ^, 



Potatoes: 

=>-p<«.{j:jffi:::: 

Tnmips : 

New, per bunch,. 

Yellow French, per buahel, 
Oni<Hi8 : 

Old, perbodiel, 

New, per bunch, 

Beets, per bunch, 

Garrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Sabify, per biuich, 

Horseradish, per pound, .... 

Shallots, par pound 

Churlic, per pound,. 



Cabbogei, SaladSf ^e, 

Oabbages : per dosen. 

Old, 

New, each, 

Cauliflowers, each,. 

Lettuce, per head, 

Radish^, per bunch, 

Spinach, per pede, 

Dock tops, per peck, 

Beet tops, per peck, 

English Sorrel, per half peck. 
Water Creraes, per half peck, 
English Mustard, per halrp'k. 

Rhubarb, per pound, 

Asparagus, per bunch, (26 ea.) 

f-TssS':-. :::::::: 



$ela. 



1 00 
87A 

1 25 
60 

2 26 

1 00 

2 00 
75 

10 
1 00 

none. 
6 

1^ 
1 00 
75 
12 
8 
20 
14 



^cts, 



1 26 
60 

1 60 
62i 

2 60 



25 

00 



1 60 

8 
1 25 

12i 



12 
none. 
8 
8 
12 
12 
12 
26 
25 
12^ 
4 
10 
60 
97h 



iSfMOcftes and Aimpftms. 

Comnoa crooknedk, per cwt. 

West India, per poimd, 

Pumpkins, each 

Pet aM SwtH Herh$, 



From To 



6 

6 

17 

17 



17 
6 

12i 
00 
60 



Parsley, per half pock,. 

Sago, per pound, 

Maijonun, per bunch,.. 

Savory, per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., , 



FhtiU. 



Apples, 

Bnkiwins.J '*'?**'»••• • 
^^ ' i per dosen, 

jj^^ 5 per barrel, 

""""^^ I per bushel, 

Strawberries, per box: (1 qt.) 

Keen's Seedling, 

Common, 

Nood, 

Cherries, per quart, 
Gooseberries, (green) pr quart. 
Oirrants, (gixsen) per quart,. . 

Watermelons, each, 

Pine Apples, each,. 

Grapes: per pound, 

Malaga, 

Hot-house, •.....' 

Cucumbers, each,.. 

Cranberries, per bushel, 

*>»»«-. I^fe::::::: 
I— .{?St.:::::::: 

Shaddocks, each,. 

Chestnuts, per bushel, 

W'^.fJ^bS:^:::::::: 

Afanonds, (sweet) per pound,. . 

Filberts, per pound, 

Outana, 



9cts. 

DODO. 

2 

none. 



60 

17 

6 

6 

6 



26 
4 00 
2 00 

76 
60 
87 

60 

m 

6 

1 00 

10 

87' 

1 00 

m 

8 00 
00 
25 

2 60 
20 
26 

none. 

3 00 
1 75 

12 
4 
8 



$cts. 



76 
20 
12 
12 



60 
6 00 
2 25 

1 00 
75 
60 
75 

8 



60 

1 26 

26 

4 00 

60 



60 

75 

14 

6 

6 



Rbmjirks. The unprecedented cold, wet, and cloudy weather, with 
easterly winds, which nas prevailed, with scarcely the intermission of a 
day of sunshine, since the date of our last, has tended to greatly retard 
the ripening of fruits and the maturing of early spring vegetables. As 
we anticipated, if the cold weather continued, which was then preva- 
lent, such products as we get early in June would Bot, this season, 
come to hand until a later period. The supplies have been barely 
sufficient to meet the demand, and prices remain high. Of potatoes 
there is a moderate stock on hand : prices are firmer, and Nova Scotias 
somewhat higher : the supply will be wholly diminished by the time 
new ones come ijou Turnips are plenty, and very fine. Onions are 
▼ery scarce ; no old ones are to be found, and the spring crop is veiy 
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liffht, the seyerity of the winter haring partially destroyed many large 
pkntadons. Carrots, beets, Sec. are nearljr aU gone. Radishes are 
Tery plenty. Of cabbages a few heads of this gear's crop have come 
to hand this week, and sold readily at quotations : they were rather 
small. Lettuce continues abundant and. cheap. Beet tops and spin- 
ach are now more plentiful than other jpreens. iVater cresses are ffone. 
Asparagus keeps up at a remarkably high price, and the supplies nave 
been small. Rhubarb is plentiful. Peas nave been in the market but 
a few days, and prices are yet high ; they are tolerably well filled. 
West India squasnes are more abundant than we have ever known 
them ; and the great number which are weekly brought into this market' 
has caused quite a depression in the price. 

Apples continue scarce ; our quotations will show the advance of 
prices : a few, commonly termed the rock apple, are to be had, which 
are very fine. Strawberries are not abundant, nor of very ^ood qual- 
ity ; the cold wet weather having prevented them from acquiring their 
peculiar fine flavor ; a few Keen^s seedlings have come to hand, of very 
large size ; Early Virginias, royal scarlets, and the old Wood, are the 
most abundant. » Metnven scarlets are now considerably cultivated, and 
their fine appearance commands for them a good price. A few cherries 
from New Y ork came to hand to-day, of rather ordinary quality. Green 

gooseberries and currants for tarts are plenty. Some watermelons 
-om the West Indies also made their appearance in the market this 
week ; they sold readily at our quotations. Pine-apples are very plenty, 
severed thousand having arrived during the last fortnight. White 
sweet water and black Hamburg grapes, from hot-houses in the vicinity, 
came to hand this week ; they were exceedingly fine. Cranberries are 
very scarce, and few remain on hand. Yoursy M, T., Boston, June, 
1836. 



AaT. VII. Meteorological Notice, 

FOR MAT. 

The month of May, up to about the 30th, was very fine, with but 
few cold winds and but little rain. The morning 6f the 14th was rather 
coqI : in some places water firoze, and early crops were considerably in- 
jured. Afler the 30th the wmd, which had previously ranged from S. £. 
to S. W., set in from the N. £., accompamed with a cold drizzling rain, 
which continued until June. 

'Thcrmometer. — Mean temperature, 53^ 20'— highest, 79^ ; lowest, 
16^ Sftf above zero. 

WiKDs. — N. E. eleven days — E. five— S. E. two — S. seven — S. W. 
three — ^W. two — N, W. one day. 

Force of the Wind. — Brisk, twenty-one days— light, ten days. 

Character of the Weather. — Fiicb, thirteen days — Fair, eight days'— 
Clouot, ten days. 

jRainyf seven days. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR JULY. 



FRUIT DBPARTMBlfT. 



Crtape vine» in the green-house or grapery, will by this time have 
made a growth nearly to the top of the house ; keep the tendrils and 
laterals cut off, as before recommended, and the wood will be much 
stronger : also keep them tied up to the trellis, and not let the shoots 
run together. Give attention as directed in our last, and on no account 
neglect to look orer the vines at least every other da^. The grapes 
will now have acquired the size of small peas, and will be swelhng 
very rapidly ; five them freauent syringing, and, if the weather con« 
tinues £7, the oorders shoula be floodea with water. Attention should 
be given, and the clusters thinned out, so that berries will not crowd 
one another. Vines in the open air will now have set their fruit ; keep 
them regularly trimmed, and occasionally water with liquid manure. 

Grape eyes in pots should be kept weU watered, and the shoots tied 
to strong stakes. 

Peach trees in pots should be kept well watered, and the fruit thinned 
out, this month. 

Plum trees should be looked over, and all the fruit that falls from 
them should be given to swine.. 

Stratoberry beds should now receive attention. As soon as the fruit 
is all pickea, give the beds a good weeding, and cut away all small 
superfluous runners ; if none are wanted to make another bed, let 
them be cut away altogether. Where wanted for forcing, the runners 
may be pegged mto pots filled with a rich soil, and, when rooted, cut 
off, and removed to a shady situation. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias may yet be planted ; and, if the weather continues warm 
and the plants are tolerably strong, they vvill bloom abundantly. We 
have known small plants raised from cuttings the latter part of June, 
planted out in Jtfly, produce flowers througn all the months of Sep- 
tember and October. Set in a deep rich sasvdy soil. Stake those plants 
set out in June. 

AzaUas may now be propagated from cuttings planted in sand. 

BienavM and perennial see£) may yet be planted — sow in a light rich 
soil, well pulverized y transplant as soon as the plants are two or three 
inches high* 

Carnations may be now layed with success. Seedlings raised in 
boxes should also be transnlanted into the border. 

Annadl fiower seeds or many kinds will bloom finely in September 
and October, if now sown. 

Calceolarias should be proi>agated from cuttings this month. 

Tfdips^ rananeahuesy ihfaeinlhst 4*c., should be lakem up this month ; 
choose a drv day to do this. 

Rose-buslies infested with the aphides should be syringed with tobae^ 
co-water. Plants may be buddea the latter part of the month. 

Geraniums, — Cuttings of these should now be put in. For directions 
see Vol. I. 

Oreen-hause plants of all sorts may be propagated this month. 
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Art. I. Remarks on the PUnesa of the different Styles of 
Architecture for the Construction of Country Residences^ and 
on the Employment qf Vases in Garden Scenery. By A. J. 
Downing, Botanic Garden and Nursery, Newburgh, N. Y. 

It is in the highest degree gratifying to witness the rapid im- 
provement in the taste for building, which is extending itself 
throughout the coustry. Here, where from the scarcity of good 
architects to direct the public taste, that taste must be formed 
and controlled, in a great measure, by the landed proprietors 
themselves, it reflects the more creciQt upon its possessors. 
From the buildings of a country, as they exhibit, in their exter- 
nal appearance and internal arrangement, the evidences of com- 
fort, convenience, elegance of proportion^ and beauty of detail, 
the traveller indeed may form a very just opinion of the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants ; — ^he can distinguish, in different countries, 
the general march of civilization, exhibited in the wants of those 
inhabitants, dependant upon the degrees of intelligence and cul- 
tivation of which they may be possessed — ^from a savage state 
of barbarism, when man subsists by hunting, and constructs for 
himself a rude hut of bark or logs, to those refined stages of 
society, in which the luxury of man has caused him to expend 
millions in the erection of a single palace. 

Judging, in this manner, of the state of a population by their 
apparent wants, in the domestic and social relations, and the 
perfection of the art by which they satisfy those wants — we 
conceive that, in the Northern and Middle States, the stranger 
must derive a highly favorable impression from observations of 
this nature. The great number of tasteful villas, neat farm- 
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houses and comfortable cottages scattered every where, by the 
borders of our high-roads, on themargins of our rivers and in the 
neighborhood of our towns and cities, display an au* of almost 
universal neatness and enjoyment, that speaks louder than words 
in favor of the moral and intellectual condition of the inmates. 
If there are but few splendid mansions and costly palaces, there are, 
on the contrary, but few of those materials wluch form the almost 
invariable accessories to such pictures — few miserable hovels 
and comfortless tenements, bespeaking poverty and misery in 
their inhabitants. 

We have noticed, with much pleasure and a slight degree of fear, 
the great prevalence of the Grecian style of architecture in our 
buildings erected for country residences, within a few ycfars past ; 
— ^pleasure, because a Grecian villa, with its elegant proportions 
and chaste purity of style, is one of the most beautiful of all 
structures for the habitation of man ; — ^fear, that, in the universal 
mania for the five orders, our country gentlemen would either 
entirely forget, or argue themselves into die belief, that there is 
no architecture but the Grecian. There is nothing which con- 
tributes so much to the wonderful beauty of nature as her endless 
variety. The most chaste and pleasing object may weary to the 
eye by constant repetition, and the most classic and correct style 
of Grecian architecture may become monotonous and tiresome, 
if every structure that we meet with, from the smallest cottage 
upwards, is ornamented with its Doric, Ionic or Corinthian por- 
tico. This is not all. In the perpetually varied surface which 
the face of our country assumes, it is not alike in every situation 
that the Grecian architecture is appropriate. The smooth or 
gently undulating plain — ^the smiling cultivated country, and that 
peaceful expression of the landscape which is in good keeping 
with, and should accompany the horizontal lines and reguhur 
synmietry of the Grecictn style, are by no means to be found m 
every situation, nor is it, in all cases, desirable that they should 
be component parts of every country residence. On the con- 
trary, many persons prefer, or are attached, by associations, to 
districts of country where the features are wilder, more roman- 
tic and picturesque — ^where the hand of man has been only par- 
tially laid upon the forest, and where, in her lofty mountains, 
rugged defiles and shadowy woods, nature has stamped a charac- 
ter of rugged grandeur and beauty ypon the scene, which art 
may never efiace. It is not in such situations that a person of 
taste wiU desire to see, or feel satisfied with, the polished style of 
the Greek temple. He wiU rather prefer a style like the Godiic, 
which sprung up among the rocks and fastnesses of the northern 
nations of Europe, and which, from its very origin, nature and 
character, is admirably adapted to harmonize with nature in her 
wildest and most picturesque aspects. The Gothic and baronial 
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c&sdes have, it is true, passed away with those feudal times 
which gave rise to them ; but the Gothic architecture is by no 
means less adapted to the wants of modem life. On the other 
hand, the Gotinc cottage, irregular and picturesque in its outline, 
may, in its internal arrangement, be made to conform to the re- 
quirements of domestic life, while, unlike the Grecian (which 
is a whole in itself), subsequent additions may be made to the 
edifice, and only add to the beauty and good effect of the entire 
building. By thus adapting the style of architecture to the 
character of die scene in which it is placed, a point quite lost 
sight of in works upon architecture (and which, as there is no 
practice of landscape gardening in this country, may be very 
properly inculcated through a medium like the present), a har- 
mony and variety is produced by these two styles alone, which 
will be productive of the highest pleasure. But, in the erection 
of country residences, we would by no means desire to be limited 
to these two styles, and, like some architects, consider every 
thing else barbarous. On the contrary, we consider any style 
of architecture the most suitable and proper, which shall be 
found, in the most perfect manner, to attain and answer the ends 
desired. In this pomt of view, it is perhaps questionable whether 
the Grecian, with its open colonnades, so delightful under a warm 
sky, is as "suitable for a northern climate like ours, as the Gothic, 
with its thick walls and comfortable apartments. But asr we 
have all the extremes of temperature in this climate which are 
found under the remote zones of latitude, a greater variety of 
forms may also be permitted in building, than in either a very 
hot or cold country. 

In applying these two principles, tfiz. fitness to the end de- 
sired, and harmony of expression with the landscape, to the viUas 
and seats of our inhabitants, a person of judicious taste will 
readily perceive great faults, both in the style of architecture 
selected, and in the choice of the sites ; and it cannot also fail 
of occurring to him how many beautiful and admirably adapted' 
forms for private dwellings are totally neglected, fi*om a perverse 
blbdness to every Aing but the prevailing mode. There can 
scarcely be a more appropriate, agreeable and beautiful residence 
for a citizen who retires to the country for the summer, than a 
modem Italian villa, with its ornamented chimneys, its broad ve- 
randoft,' forming a fine shady promenade, and its cool breezy 
apartments. Placed where a pleasant prospect could be enjoyed 
— ^a few statues distributed with taste over the well-kept lawn — a 
few Italian poplars, with their ccmical summits rising out of the 
gracefully-rounded clumps of foliage which should surround it — 
the whole would be quite perfect and delightful. If, again, we 
imagine a quiet village, nestled at the foot of some of our fine 
mountains, in the neighborhood of which is a pretty picturesque 
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valley, with a glimpse at the blue sky, rocks, and a waterM, 
pure air and a delightful mountain-view — ^place there a neatly 
constructed Swiss cottage, with its long projecting eaves, curious 
galleries, and quaint flight of stairs — a small farm stolen firom the 
surrounding hills, with a few cattle grazing in the fields — ^per- 
chance a goat or two browsing near ^e house, and the picture is 
complete. It is a mistake to suppose, with many, that the same 
degree of comfort and even of luxury may not be attained in 
structures of this kind as in a Grecian villa. The same elegance 
in the apartments, furniture and decorations, always keeping 
sight of a unity of expression, may be permitted ; and, in short, 
those who are acquainted with the original form of the Greek 
temple, the prototype of our modern buildings, and are aware 
how apparently unsuitable such forms and proportions are to 
our domestic purposes, will at once appreciate how easily even a 
Swiss cottage can, by a judicious taste, without altering its 
character, be so arranged internally, as to give the greatest pos- 
sible share of comfort, convenience and elegance. 

There is, also, yet much room for improvement among us, 
with regard to the HtiMxHon of tlie house, and the laymg out of 
the grounds which surround it. It is by no means rare to find 
some of our finest houses, in the coimtry, where there is no scanti- 
ness of surface, placed within a stone's throw of the high-way. 
This, however, but betrays the influence of habit. In the first 
settlement of every countiy , of course the society of our fellow- 
beings is strongly desired ; the highways being the only means 
of communication, and the houses but thinly scattered, they are 
very naturally placed so as to attract the eye of the passer by, 
and be easy of access. But, in a comparatively thickly settled 
country, retirement is the great desideratum, and, upon estates 
of any extent, therefore, the mansion should be placed at such a 
distance from the public road, as that the approach may give 
some idea to the stranger of the extent of the grounds. It is 
needless to lay down any rules for the formation of this approach- 
road, as, in all cases, it will depend so much upon the situation. 
We would rather rely upon a general unity of expression, than 
upon any fixed rules. Neither do we conceive that, in this 
country, we are by any means bound to follow undeviatingly 
the European modem style of laying out the grounds. In a 
highly cultivated country like England, where the most striking 
features of nature are in a great measure effaced by art, a pleasure- 
ground, formed in the natural style, is capable, by contrary of 
affording the greatest pleasure. For the same reason, here, 
where nature still riots unsubdued in all her magnificence and 
grandeur, it would, in many cases, be idle and absurd to attempt 
to imitate her. An artificial cascade, or the water-works of 
Versailles, would be but paltry affairs, if placed by the side of 
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Niagara. There is, however, room for the display of various 
styles, as well in laying out grotmd as in building, and, in the 
neighborhood of the old Atlantic cities, well kept grounds, in 
the modem style, would be at once appropriate and delightful. 
So also in those wilder situations in the country, where nature 
exists in her pristine loveliness, the eye is occasionally delighted 
to witness the work of art — a fine building and a stately avenue. 
Jh short, the ultimatum of our wishes is, to see our numerous 
and intelligent landed proprietors exercismg a well cultivated 
and nicely discriminating taste, with which, taking advantage of 
the location, they would produce, in their buildings and grounds, 
the greatest beauty and enjoyment, combined with a perfect har- 
mony of expression, in the whole scene. 

It will not be inadvertent to the present hasty remarks to hint 
at the additional charm which may be produced in highly finished 
places, especially where the buildings are in the Grecian style, 
by introducing into the lawn? and gardens the classic vase in its 

different forms,* and, if thought desi- 
rable, statues also. They serve as it 
were as a connecting link between so 
highly artificial an object as a modem 
villa, stnd the verdant lawns and gay 
gardens which surround it. Elevated 
upon pedestals, and placed at suitable 
pomts in the view— -on the parapets of 
terraces ne)ar the house — ^before a 
group of foliage upon the lawn, and 
at proper intervals in the garden, 
they give a classic and elegant air 
to the whole, which adds greatly to 
its value. Beautiful in their forms, 
contrasting finely with the deep green 
of vegetation, and leading the eye 
gradually fi-om their own sculptured 
beauty to the architectural symmetry 
of the building, of which they form as 
it were a continuous though detached 
part, amalgamating it with the groimds 
in which it is placed — their effect can 
only be appreciated beforehand by those who have studied the 
excellent effect produced by their introduction into the scene. 





• The above are copies of two handsome and cheap vases now man- 
ufactured in New York. Fig. 10 is two feet six inches high, .without 
the pedestal (6), and is formed of plaster or Roman cement (so pre- 

§ared as to withstand the weather), at Coffee's manufactory. Canal 
treet, New York, where many other fine patterns may be found. The 
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Another reason which may he offered for the introduction of 
vases into architectural and garden scenery is ^^ the gratification 
which such objects afford to the man of intelligence and taste. 

There are, perhaps, few objects, 
next to the human figure, which af- 
ford as many interesting historical 
associations as the vase. It may truly 
be said to be the first and last pro- 
duction of the plastic art. The first 
utensil formed by man, in the dawn 
of civilization in every country, is a 
vessel or vase for holding water; 
and that on which the highest re- 
sources of art are bestowed, in ages 
of the greatest refinement, is a vase 
or vessel for holdmg wine. In the 
first case, it is hollowed out of a 
gourd, or rudely shaped of clay, and 
dried in the sun ; and, in the latter 
case, it is manufactured of costly 
metals or precious stones ; or, if of 
conunon materials, such as stone, 
earthenware or glass, it is rendered 
valuable by the taste and skill be- 
stowed on its form and ornaments. 
The history of every country may 
be traced by its vases no less than by its corns ; and the history 
of all coimtries is set before us in the vases of all countries." * 




vase is beautiful and the workmanship excellent. Fig, 11, three feet 
four inches hi^h, is a fine terra-cotta vase, which may be bronzed or 
colored in inutation of marble. This vase has a handsome bas relief 
upon the sides, and is manufactured at the Salamander works, 82 Cannon 
Street, New York. These and all other vases should never be set 
down directly upon the lawn or in the garden, but placed upon proper 
pedestals (6), as shown in the figures. 

• Loudon, X. 494. 
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Art. II. On the CulHvaHon of Brompton and Ten^eek 
Stocks^ for producing Flowers in the Spring. By the Coif* 

DUCTORS. ' 

The beauty and fri^raiice of all the stock tribe, or giUi-flow- 
ers, as they are often termed, is so well, known, that it is un- 
necessary for us to eulogize them at this time ; though common 
in every garden, from that of the most humble cottage to that 
of the grandest palace, yet they lose none of their attractiveness 
by their general cultivation. 

To blossom stocks in perfection some little care is requisite, 
especiaUy when wanted to display their flowers in the spring 
months. They are of that class of plants which throw out few, 
very few fibrous roots, and are consequently difficult of removal; 
if the plants are large the operation of transplanting is generally 
attended with a loss of half or two thirds of them, however so 
carefully it may be performed ; and, as the common mode of 
growing them is to sow the seed in the open border, in sprine, 
and remove the plants into pots upon the approach of frost, m 
the autumn, when they are of large size, a great majority of the 
plants are annually lost. Double flowers only are desirable; and 
as the Brompton stocks do not show their blossoms the first 
season, so as to distinguish them, a large part of the number 
taken up are generally single ; this, in addition to the loss of the 
plants, occasions great disappointment, and often, out of some 
dozens of seedlings, the cultivator has left, in the blooming 
season, only ten or twelve good plants. 

To obviate these difficulties, the following mode of growing 
the plants may not be unacceptable ; — ^perhaps the space which 
we occupy in this detail might be much better employed in giv- 
ing the manner of cultivating rare plants, — ^but as the stock is 
not yet grown to near that perfection with us as with the English 
gardeners, we hope we shall be excused for throwing out a few 
hints on the subject. We commence first with the perennial 
stocks. 

The Brompton stock (Jlfathi61a inc&na). — The Brompton, 
Queen, and other perennial kinds, with the diffisrent varieties, 
which now amount to upwards of twenty, are all cultivated in 
nearly the same manner, and these remarks apply equally to 
each. 

The only way of raising the plants successfully is from seed : 
we have known them propagated by cuttings, and have so grown 
them ourselves, but they were weak stunted plants, and not 
worth having. We would never recommend to the amateur or 
gardener this mode of procurmg his plants, as it will cause much 
care and labor, without his receiving any reward in return. The 
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object of growing the stock from cuttings is to perpetuate any 
particularly fine double variety ; but if pains is twen in sowing 
the seedy or if good is procured from any seedsman, a majority of 
the plants will come double : we have known instances where 
five out. of six of the ten- week stocks have been full double. 

The seed should be sown early in June, in partially shaded 
situations — ^perhaps on a border facing the north, by no means 
on a south one, as the sun would be too powerfiil — ^in drills 
eight or ten inches apart. The soil should be made light, rich, 
and fine, and the seeds covered about a quarter of an inch deep ; 
they will soon make their appearance above the soil, and should 
be thinned out so as to stand about foiu* inches apart in the rows. 
If dry weather ensues, give them gentle waterings, with soft 
water, and they wiU grow rapidly : keep them clear of weeds. 
About the latter end of the month, or early in July, preparation 
should be made to take them up mto number two pots. For this 
purpose, have ready some good rich sandy loam;^ take up the plants 
carefully, and, when all are potted that are wanted, give a good 
watering, and set them in a shady place for a week or two ; 
afterwards remove to a sunnier aspect, where they may stand 
until August, when they must be shifted into number threes. 
Give them plenty of water, and, upon the approach of frost, they 
may be taken into the green-house, or wintwed in frames. 

In the month of February, as many as are wai^ted to flower in 
pots should be repotted into number fours, in a similar compost 
to the above named ; the remamder can be kept in the same 
pots until May, and then turned into the flower border, where 
they will make a fine display in June and July. The plants 
should be kept Uberally supplied with water, durmg the spring 
growth, and they will throw up strong spikes of blossoms. The 
seed may be sown in July and early in August, but the plants 
will not be near so strong, although they will show tolerably 
fine flowers. The pots can be plunged in the ground after their 
best bloom is over, and, if the plants are headed down and re- 
potted into a larger size before they are taken mto their winter 
habitation, they will produce abundant spikes of fine flowers the 
ensuing spring. 

The Ten-ueek Stock (Jlfathidla dnnua). — The ten-week 
stock does not require so much care to bloom it to perfection as 
the Brompton. It is easily grown as an annual plant, and masses 
of it planted out in the border have an elegant appearance, and 
fill the air with its delicious fragrance : indeed, it is one of those 
valuable annuals without which, the mignonnette, and some one 
or two others, our gardens would be destitute of fragrant blos- 
soms throughout the summer. There are now an immense 
number of varieties, including what are called the new Russian, 
or close flowering, and the new German stocks ; of each ojf 
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these there are varieties of all shades, from the purest white to 
the deepest purple, and also spotted, edged, and variegated 
kinds. To German gardeners and amateurs v/e are indebted for 
the improvement of tibis fine tribe. 

Seeds of the ten-week should be sown at different periods, as. 
the plants are wanted to bloom in succession. Some English 
cultivators make five or six sowings ; but three, or four at the 
most, are sufficient to ensure a good succession of flowers : 
these may be made in February, April, June and August. The 
sowing in the two former months should be made in pots in the hot- 
bed ; the two latter do equally as well in the open border. All 
that is necessary in February is, to keep the plants from drawing 
up weak, by giving plenty of air : in April there will be no dan- 
ger. The June and August sowings may be made in the same 
manner as recommended for the Brompton stock. As soon as 
the plants have made four or five leaves, transplant them care- 
fully into number one pots, in which they may be kept through 
the winter : observe the same care in regard to shade, water, 
&c., as recommended for the Brompton. By thus putting them 
in small pots, a great quantity of plants can be kept in a little' 
space, £arly in February repot those wanted to bloom early, 
into number threes, in a soil composed of three quarters light 
sandy loam and one quarter well decomposed manure. Those 
not repotted n)ay be turned into the border as soon as the 
weather will permit. By this method the plants will be strong 
and bushy, with numerous spikes of handsome flowers. 

If the plants are sheltered in firames, care should be given that 
it is not too wet, as they would be Ukely to damp off. The 
bottom of it should be made dry, and the plants set on boards. A 
green-house is not so good a place for them as in a frame, but 
they do very weU in the former. 

There are a number of varieties of the ten-week stock, and 
also the Brompton, caUed the wall-leaved ; that is, with foliage 
like the wall flower. They are extremely beautiful, and should 
not be forgotten in a collection. The German catalogue enume- 
rates upwards of twenty of them. 

We are anxious to see the stock cultivated to greater perfec- 
tion than it yet is ; but we know that many persons do not grow 
them, only in the open garden, as they do not succeed in flower- 
ing them weU. We hope, therefore, these few hasty remarks 
will tend to render their cultivation easy to every admirer of this 
fine family. 

We have spoken of the Brompton stock as perennial: perhaps 
in this we may have erred ; most writers term it biennial, but 
we have seen fine strong plants in elegant bloom, the rixth year 
from the seed. If not strictly perennial, it is certainly more 
than biennial. 
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Art. III. Calendar of PlanU and Shmbs in bloom from the 
month of May to October^ inclusive. By the Conductobs. 

. We continue our remarks under this head for the month of 
June. The flower-garden, during this mondi, begins to make a 
considerable display, by the successive blooming of the various 
perennial plants and ornamental shrubs, among which the charm- 
ing rose holds pre-eminence. By a judicious selection of kinds, 
of this richest of all ornaments to the garden, a succession of 
flowers may be kept up for upwards of a month. ' The finer 
varieties of psonies also display their magnificent blossoms in 
June. 

' In gardens, where there are green-houses attached, lemon and 
orange trees, myrtles, acacias, and such shrubs, should be placed 
in conspicuous situations on the border, or, if of spacious di- 
mensions enough id embrace a lawn, they will show to most ad- 
vantage upon that. Aloes and yuccas have a singular appear- 
ance ; the former, with their thick fleshy leaves, and the latter, 
with their stiflT and rigid foliage, contrasting admirably with the 
surrounding plants ; if large specimens, and growing in hand- 
some vases of the height of two or three feet, they are still more 
attractive. The cultivation of plants in vases we hope to see 
become very general ; in small gardens and spots of ground in 
thickly settled towns, and, more especially, in cities, in fi-omt of 
dwellings, where there is not room to cultivate the soil, plants 
growing in vases elevated in the summer season on pedestals 
above die railing, so as to stand in full view of persons passing 
in the street, will add greatly to the decoration of such places, 
and give them a cheerful character. In village gardens, highly 
pictiu^esque effects may be produced by placing such in situa- 
tions where, unobserved in a general view of the garden, they 
will, when its parts are more closely inspected, show themselves 
suddenly to the stranger, and, by astonishing him with their ap- 
pearance, interest him by their elegance and classic finish. 

But we have digressed somewhat from the course of our sub- 
ject, and must again return to it. 

June. — The most splendid productions of the garden this 
month are the azaleas, rhododendrons, laurels, andromedas, 
magnolias j &c. Of the species and varieties which are truly 
desirable, we enumerate Azalea calenduliicea, nudifldra, with 
several of its varieties, particularly coccinea and rdsea, p6ntica 
and p. &lba, lutea, p&Uida tricolor, &c. : JKhodod^ndron maxi- 
mum, and catawbi^nse, Magndlta trip6tala, and Andr6meda 
paniculkta ; K&lmta angustifolia and latifdlia are charming spe- 
cies, and should be planted in every garden, however small. Of 
the perennials and biennials which are in bloom this month, are 
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Pentst^mon ov^tum, diffiisum pub^scens, and r6seum, Grail- 
l&irdui aristkta and bicolor, Phl6x macul^ta, bimaculkta, glome- 
riita, disticba, sauv^olens, and ov^ta Listonidna ; all beautiful, 
particularly so the latter : Potentilla r6ptans fldre pl^no, charm- 
ing for rock work ; Papitver orient&lis and bracteittum ; splendid 
plants : Delphinium sinensis fl6re pl^no, maximum fl. pi., and 
^legans fl. pi. ; among the most splendid of the peremiiab, and 
growing without the least care : D. elktum, and exalt&tmn, both 
ornamental for their tall growth and long spikes of blossoms : 
iSpirse^a filip6ndula, and filip6ndula fl. pleno, highly showy and 
elegant : J9ict&mnus ilbus, Verdnica latifdlia and cauc&sica : 
VdUfid,na n!lbra. Campanula aggreg^ta, pikiila, eliptica, and 
medium, of both colors, blue and white ; the former, species is 

3uite new and exceedingly beautiful : Eschsch61tzia caiif6mica, 
Lstr&ntia mkjor. Lychnis Flos Jdvi«, Lupinus polyphyllus, 5o- 
fhbra austrklis, foxgloves, purple and white, sweet-williams, 
pinks and carnations ; Lilium spect&bile, /Yis sib^rica, and He- 
meroc&llis fl^va. Of shrubs, beside the rose, are the guelder 
rose ^Fibumum O'pulus), and Robinia hispida, Spirs^i 
b611a, the snowberry and syringas (Philad^lphus coronirius and 
grandifldrus) . 

Among the pseonies, the most magnificent display their gor- 
geous blossoms this month ; such as P. albifl6ra Whitldjit, 
Hiimei and fr^grans ; officinUis Albicans, riibra and atrorilbens, 
and parad6xica fimbrikta : P. Reevestdna is very splendid, but 
is quite rare ; no plants can surpass in splendor these species 
and varieties ; they will grow in any situation, and are viduable 
to set in shady places and under trees, where but few other plants 
will flourish ; in these habitations they retain their flowers in 
beauty a much greater length of time than when grown in places 
exposed to the sun. We had almost forgot to mention, that 
foxgloves possess this same excellent quality ; we have seen 
them with flower-spikes from five to six feet high, under the 
shade and drip of trees,, where the sun could not penetrate. Of 
our indigenous plants the cypripediums are exceedingly hand- 
some, and deserve a place in every garden. Single and double 
Scotch roses come into bloom the earliest ; after these the cin- 
namon roses (/tdsa cinnamdmea), and, successively, the old 
white, province, and damask, with all their innumerable varieties. 
The best sorts of hardy climbing roses are the jR6sa riibra and 
rubifdlia, the double Ayrshire, and the old and new crimson 
Boursault, the latter of which is superb. 

The same observations which we made in our last relative to 
tummg plants mto the border, from the green-house or pit, if 
either is attached to the garden, apply to the diflferent operations 
this month as well as in the last. As soon as the perennials 
have done flowering, cut away the dried-up stems, and many 
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kinds will throw up new ones, which will be covered with blos- 
soms. Give attention to tying up all high or strong growing 
plants, as the wind will sometimes m a few minutes destroy all 
that the cultivator has lavished hours of his care upon to bring 
to perfection. 



Art. IV. Same hints on the . Propagation and Treatment qf 
the Sweet-scented Verbena (JiUiysia dtriodora). By An 
Amateur. 

This fragrant plant, which is a favorite with every lady, is 
very easily grown, and, if planted out in the open border, in 
the summer, in a warm situation and on a light, rich sandy loam, 
it attains the size of a large bush. 

During the months of July or August, cuttings may be put 
in, and they will grow without any difficulty. When the new 
shoots have made a growdi of three or four inches, take them off 
from where they started without using the knife, as they will 
root sooner by so doing, Strip off about half of the leaves, 
and insert them in a pot filled with leaf mould and sandy loam, 
with a small portion of sand : six or eight cuttings can be put 
in a pot four or five inches across. Place them in a shady situ- 
ation ; if a frame is at hand, they would do well in that : some 
persons make use of a bell glass ; but I have never had scarcely 
a failure without them. 

When they are rooted, which will be in the course of three 
or four weeks, they can be potted off into small pots, using the 
same compost as recommended for the cuttings. Place the plants 
in a shady situation until they strike out new roots, when they 
may be removed to a warm aspect. If all the plants are not 
wanted in the pots, they can be set in the border, where they 
will make a strong and rapid growth, and furnish abundance of 
shoots for cutting for bouquets. This is the best way to manage 
them, as, in the winter season, they lose their foliage, and are 
mere dry sticks. To preserve them, however, a quantity of 
young plants must be kept in pots, as they make such a mass of 
roots, when growing in the border, that it is almost impossible 
to transplant them. 

Upon the approach of cold they may be removed to the cellar, 
a frame, or placed under the stage of a green-house. I have 
kept them in either of these places with equal success. 



■ 
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When the plants are taken out in spring, head them down, 
and this will cause them to throw out strong new shoots ; they 
may also, if wintered in small pots, be repotted into a larger 
size. For the parlor no plant is better adapted ; and the de- 
lightful odor of its foliage, combined with its pretty habit, render 
it at once attractive. Yours, 

June 16, 1836. An Amatbuk* 



Art. V. Mtices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London PloricuUural and Botanical Magazines ; with some 
Recount of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^B Botanical Register, or Oraamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants and 
Shrubs. In monthly numbers: 4«. colored, Ss. plain. Eklited by 
John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and 6. S., Professor of Botany 
in the University of London. 

Curtis^s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, containing 
eight plates. In monthly numbers; S«. 6d. colored, Ss. plain. Edited 
by William Jackson Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., and L. S., Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

DiCOTrLEDONOUS, PoLYPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

Temstromikceds, 

CAMZ'LUA 
jap6aic« var. Donrkela^rt. Donckelaer's Japan CamelliB. A iplendid greco-bonae ihrnb ; powing 
•ix lo eight feet hieh ; with varicrmted while and red flowen ; appearing from February to April $ 
propagated by grafting and inarching; introduced to Holland from China. Bot. Reg., 18A4. 

This is a new and splendid variety of this magnificent tribe, 
which is said to have been lately brought to Holland by Dr. 
Siebold, where it flowered, we believe, for the first time, in 
1834. The flower is not very double, from the representation 
of the plate, but the petals are of a rich crimson color, beauti- 
fully blotched and spotted with white, something in the styte of 
Chandl^rt. It is stated to be a genuine Japanese variety. The 
drawing was taken from specimens communicated by Mr. Lowe 
of Clapton, in whose establishment it flowered the past winter : 
he probably has plants for sale. (Bot, Reg,^ May.) 

Onagrdcea^. 

QODfrriA Spach 
nibir&nda Ldndi, Ruddy GodeCia. A handsome hardy amnial plant; crowtM about two feet 
high ; with purple flowen ; appearing in July and August ; a native of CaUrarnia. Bot. Reg., 18M. 

A very beautiful species of the prinurose, now belonging to 
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God^tui, since this genus has been established by Mr. Spach. 
It is similar to God^tia Lindleydna (formerly (Enoth^ra), with 
the exception of the spots on the petals, which are wanting in 
the former ; it forms a very agreeable contrast, planted side of 
it in the border. In some respects it is similar to G. I^pida, 
mentioned in our last ; but the flowers are twice as large, and 
the purple blotch on the petals is wanting. It is a fine hardy 
annual, discovered by Mr. Douglas in California, and sent to the 
garden of the London Horticultural Society, where it flowered 
for the first time in England in July and August last. {BoL 
Reg. J May.) 

Hosdcem. 

CRATAEGUS 
orieulAlia JAndl, OrienUl Hawthorn. An omanaeiiU] harij shrub or tree ; growing ten or fifteen 

feet in height \ flowers white j appearing in May ; propagated by grafling on the common haw* 

thorn. Bot. Reg., 1852. 
Sytfnynu : Jlf^spiiua orientAlis of Toumefart. 

This is anodier of the beautiful species of hawthorns now 
being figured in the Botanical Register, in a fi*uiting state. It 
forms a "very handsome" tree, with snow-white flowers, and, 
in autumn, its leaves assume a rich purple tint. The fruit is 
quite large, and appears in clusters of fi'om four to five in each, 
on the ends of the branches ; they are of a deep red, inclining 
to a purple tint, and shiny surface. This species is stated to 
be the genuine oriental mespilus of * Tournefort, and distinct 
from C. odoratissima, to which it has been referred, as well as 
from C. tanacetif61ia. The habit of the tree is compact, and 
has the aspect of C. odoratissima. The drawing was made in 
the garden of the London Horticultural Society. 

maroccAna De Cnndolle Morocco Hawthorn. An, ornamental, haidy small tree; growing from 
ten to fifteen feet high ; a native of Barbary. Bot. Reg., 1865. 

A very pretty species, or variety, but not so attractive as the 
last. The leaves are glabrous, long petioled, trilobed, and 
trifid. The berries, which are of a very pale red or light scar- 
let, appear in rather dense clusters of four or five each. This 
species is said to be a native of Barbary, but it is uncertain ; it 
grows, however, in Palestine, having been collected on Mount 
Sinai and St. Catherine by Mr. Bov6 in 1832. 

Dr. Lindley states that it is not improbable that it is a mere 
variety of heterophylla, to which, in some respects, it approaches; 
but some little diflference in the form and color of the fruit has 
warranted him in constituting it a species. The drawing was 
made from the London Horticultural Society garden. (Bot. Reg. , 
May.) 

Eup&orMkces. 

Poins6ttia pulch^rrima Graham the £uph6rbia Poins^t- 
iia of our gardens is stated, in Jamieson's Journal for April 
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(vol. XX. p. 412), to have been introduced to the Edinburgh 
^tanic Garden from Philadelphia, by Mr. James Macnab, in 
November, 1834, and flowered in the following year ; subse* 
quently it blossomed with Dr. Niell, at CannonmiUs. ^^ Noth- 
ing" it is stated, ''can be more ornamental." It wiU probably 
soon be distributed throughout England. Dr. Graham states 
that there can be no doubt that it forms a distinct generic type, 
and he has '' dedicated it, if not to its original discoverer, at 
least to one who has first brought it into cultivation, and into 
general notice among botanists, and through whose exertions 
many additions to our collection of plants from Mexico are ex- 
pected." We are glad to perceive this honor bestowed on one 
whom we believe in every way deserving it. — (Edin. Mw PhiL 
Journal J April.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

Iriddcem. 

Antholyza pre&lta, one of the species sent from the Cape of 
Good Hope, by the Baron Von Ludwio, as mentioned at p. 
137, to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and distributed 
among the members, has flowered m several gardens. It is 
similar to A. sethiopica, possessing no great beauty, and only 
desirable in a collection. The flowers are small and orange- 
colored. The flower-spike attains to the height of four or five 
feet. It is easily cultivated. 

OrchiddcecB. 

DENDRO'BIUM. 

In Paxton^s Magazine of Botany for May, a magnificent spe- 
cies is figured, under the name of moniliforme. It is described 
with ovate-lanceolate obtuse leaves : stem a foot high : flowers 
produced in pairs on a common footstalk or peduncle, springing 
mostly from the top of the stem : they are of a clear rose color, 
marked with crimson on various parts of the flower. It is a 
native of China and Japan, and was introduced a few years since 
into the garden of the London Horticultural Society. It is a 
very charming plant, requirmg the same treatment as the other 
Orchidkces. In their native habitations the plants entwine them- 
selves about the branches of living trees, where they flower in 
great perfection. One or two species of this family, from South 
America, have flowered in the collection at Hawthorn grove the 
past spring. We have not been able to ascertain their names. 

OKCrDIUM 
•liifshnum. Tallest Oncidium. A store epiphyte ; growing to a eowidenble height j flowen yellow 

and hrowB. Dot. Reg., 1851. 
Synanymu : Epidendrum allbumum Jocgftn. Stirp, Amer, X. I4i. 

This is the true Oncidium altissimum. Dr. Lindley states 
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that he long since suspected that two disdnct species were con- 
founded under the name of O. altissimum, and named one O. 
Bau^rt. He afterwards considered it a variety, and so gave it in 
his genera and species of orchideous plants. In domg this he 
now thinks he was wrong, as the true adtissimum has lately iSow- 
ered in the superb collection of the Messrs. Loddiges, and it is 
impossible, from a comparison of the two species, to combine 
them as once proposed. Consequently, the O. altissimum figured 
at 165 of the Botanical Register is the true Bau^rt, and not a 
variety. The plant is very graceful in its habit, with a long 
pendant spike of flowers, of a bright yellow and rich brown color. 
(Bot. Reg.j May.) 

ZTGOPETALUM ffooktr (So nuaed fiivm Zygiu, yolce, and petalon, petal, to join \ in alluion to 
the adhesion of the sedgementa-of the penanth, oj their baces, in the oripoal ipeciet.) 
c«chleAre lAndL Spoon-Dipped Zvgopetalum. A beauliful gtove epiphyte ; rrowinc ten or twelve 
inchci high ; with wnite and blue ooweca ; appearing in Auruat ; a natire of "^inidaa. Bot. Rcsm 
1867. 

«( Beautiful as all the species of Zygopetalum are, without ex- 
ception, this is, perhaps, upon the whole, the most attractive, 
not only on account of the delicate waxy surface of the petals 
and sepals, and the peculiarly rich veining of the lapis lazuli blue 
of its lip, but because of its delicious fragrance. If Ulies of the 
valley were growing mtenningled with the plants, the air could 
not be more perfumed with their pure and delightful odor than it 
is after the curious flowers of the Zygop6talum have unfolded." 
This fine description is sufficient to induce any cultivator of this 
elegant tribe to possess the plant ; and, as it is easily grown, be- 
ing a terrestrial species, we hope it will find its way into our 
collections of plants on this side of the Atlantic. The sepals, 
similar to those in some of the species of cyprip^dium, are 
white, as is also the base of the petals ; but the edges of the 
latter and also the lip is exquisitely striped and veined with a 
rich blue tint. It is a native of Trinidad. The drawing was 
made from the collection of Mr. Knight of the King's Road. 
{Bot. Reg. J May.) 

hilidcecR. 

ORNITIKyGALUM (An ancient namCf adopted hj the Latins from the Greeks, evidently derived 

Atmi Omit, a bird, and gala, milk : but its applicatiod has proved a stumbling-block to most ctjr* 

molocists.) 

chlorolcikeum Lindl, Green and White Omithogalunu A green-house bulb ; growing a foot or 

more in height { with greenish-white dowers } appearing in July ; a native of Valparaiso. BoL 

Reg., 1853. ' 

A pretty species, found in. the vicinity of Valparaiso. The 
flowers are white, with a greenish tinge on every petal : the 
blossoms appear on peduncles of different length, and form a kind 
of spike. It is quite diflerent from any of the previously de- 
scribed species. It may prove to be a hardy bulb. {Bot. 
Reg. J May.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Gardener* s Magazine and Register of Rural 
and Domestic Improvement. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, 
F. L. S., H. S., &c. In Monthly 8vo Numbers ; Is. 6d. 
each. No. LXXIV, for May. 

This number is full of valuable information, fix)m which we 
shall make' large extracts. It contains twelve excellent origind 
communications, from various scientific and practical jfnen. 

Art. 1. — '* Gardening Notices suggested by a tour in France, 
in August and September, 1835." By T. Rivers, Jr., the 
well-known nurseryman at Sawbridg^worth, at which place is 
one of the finest collections of roses in England. The article 
is full of interest, being amusingly as well as instructively writ- 
ten. The following extracts include the most usefiil parts of the 
paper. 

" F\>reing the Rose, — ^At Lisle, in one of the numerous small nursery 
gardens, I was interested with what might be called a most eligible 
mode of forcing the rose. In this instance a small span-roofed house 
was used. A lK>rder on each side of the central patl^ was planted with 
roses budded on dog-rose stems of different heights : the snortest steme 
being put next the path, so as to make their heads form a sloping bank. 
The surface of these borders was covered with manure, to keep them in 
a constantly moist state. The common smoke flues were used for heat- 
ingthis house; and the owner informed me that, by beginning to force 
in December, roses were gathered from it plentifully for the market in 
March and April. ' 

" After the crop of flowers was gathered, the Ikhts were taken off in 
May, and the plants exposed tijl toe period for mrcing again arrived. 
This method appeared so simple and economical, that I took a memo- 
randum merely for the purpose of suggesting it to your readers; and, 
for growing moss and other roses for bouquets near London, it might, I 
think, with some little modification^ be carried extensively and promably 
into practice. In this way, also, with but very little trouble, a rose 
garden in Ml bloom and luxuriance might be created as early as the 
end of February ; and, by selecting some of the ever-blooming varie- 
ties, continued nearly through the whole year. And what a delightful 
sheltered promenade might thus be formed by those who, regardless of 
expense, would build an elegant span-roofed house, with movable lights, 
so as to form an agreable resort, not only in early spring, but also at the 
end of summer and autumn! for in September and Octcnier, and even in 
November, the Noisette, China and perpetual roses, regardless of having 
been forced, would bloom again as luxuriantly as ever." 

The following is given as the " Mode of Cultivating Pear 

Trees in Pots, where the object is economy of space." 

" A Frenchman's town garden is oflen a model of economy of space. 
You will find a choice collection of roses, budded on short stems ; a col- 
VOL. II. — NO. VIII. 38 
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lection of valuable rhododendrons, azaleas, and camellias, in pots ; and, 
perhaps, thirty or forty varieties of pears, all srowinf in so small a 
space, that an English gardener can scarcely believe wnat he sees. In 
the garden of M. Sraedt, a distinguished amateur at Lisle, the pear 
trees were literally pyramids of fruit. The summer foreright shoots 
were tied in so as not to shade the pears, and the following winter they 
were removed. I suspect, also, that the roots of the trees were annu- 
ally shortened, to reduce the luxuriant growth which pear trees are so 
liable to ; but this I could not ascertain. The soil was a loose black 
sand, and the trees models of productiveness. Many of their stems, 
being too weak to support the weight of fruit, were tied to green paint- 
ed stakes. Much of this extraordinary fruitfulness in such confined 
limits was owing, no doubt, to a more genial climate than we have here: 
as the summers and autumns are warmer, and the wood is always well 
ripened: but many of the best Flemish pears might be grown in our 
town gardens with quite as much economy of space as in France, if any 
regara were paid to culture. This culture is smiply to keep them from 
growing too fast, bv confining or reducing their roots ; blossom buds 
will then be formed in abundance. It seems almost impossible to kill 
a pear tree : for, though I have opened a circular trencn round a pear 
tree, and cut off every root to witnin fifteen inches from the stem, yet 
it has not suffered, but, the following season, has been covered with 
blossom. In some of our rich London gardens, cutting the roots annu- 
ally would have little or no effect ; but I think that, if pots were man- 
ufactured expressly for the purpose, of large dimensions, we will say 
two feet deep, and one and a half foot in diameter, and plunged to the 
rim, not deeper, a collection of the'new Flemish pears might be grown 
in any small garden. I mention, particularly, that the rim of the pot 
ought to be above ground, on account of the lateral roots, which would 
otherwise make their way over it, and give the luxuriance which it is 
so necessary to check in order to get fine fruit. To keep the trees under 
control in this respect seems to be the grand object of pear tree culture ; 
and I feel assured that this may be attained by growing the trees in 
pots, by keeping the surface well supplied with manure, and, in sum- 
mer, by watering with liquid manure. I hope ere long to see as manv 
amateurs of pears as there now are of dahlias and roses ; and, in all 
the principal nurseries, specimen plants of every variety in cultivation, 
growing and bearing abundan|ly in plunged pots. One precaution must 
be strictly urged. Every gardenef is aware of the tendency of the 
pear tree to make what is called a taproot. This the plants in pots will 
most assuredly do, if not checked, through the hole in the bottom. I 
therefore recommend that, in Noveml>er or December annually, a 
trench be dug by the side of the pot, which must then be turned on one 
side, and every vestige of a root which may appear through the hole 
cut off with a spade. In the course of a few years a buncn of fibrous 
roots will be formed, that will require no other trouble than being an- 
nually disturbed ; that is, the pot turned completely on one side, to pre- 
vent their giving too much luxuriance to the tree, by spreading mto 
large feeders." 

At Versailles are numerous small nurserymen, who principally 
grow plants for the flower-markets of Paris. Grapes are ripe 
there in the open border by Sept. 6. Magnolia trip^tala was 
ripening seeds at the same date. Hundreds of yeUow China 
roses, budded on short stems, were covered with flowers. What 
a splendid sight ! The principal plants grown are K^lmia lati- 
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fdlia, and glauca, azaleas, rhododendrons, &c. ; but it Is stated 
they are not sold so cheap as in England. 

In the Jardin des Plantes^ at Paris, Macliira aurantiaca was 
bearing fruit. The original plant of .^''sculus rubicunda, raised 
there by Michaux, in 1812, is now a fine specimen. Two new 
iron palm-houses were [1835] being erected, which, it is sup- 
posed, will surpass any thing of the kind ever yet built ; they are 
the boast of the Parisians. Iron curtains are attached to most of 
the green-houses in France, to protect them from hailstorms, 
which are very prevalent on the continent, as will be seen in 
another page of the present number. 

The following remarks allude to the purple laburnum, of which 
much has been said in England, and much hnposition, we believe, 
carried on in the sale of the plants. 

" The purple laburnum, of which so much has been said lately, was 
growing here in great perfection. It came accidentally from seed 
among some common laburnums, in 1828, in the nursery of M. Adam, 
whence its name of Cy^tisus Adkmn in some catalogues. A fine plant 
was shown me by M . Camuset, which appeared to be half Cy tisus 
purpdreus, and the remainder purple laburnum. On examination, the 
curious fact was ascertained, that the purple laburnum, which is evi- 
dently a hybrid between C, purpQreus and C. Labdmum, had partially 
returned to the habits of one of its parents, the C. purpilreus. This is 
surely a most unusual occurrence. Here was no trickery of grafting 
practised ; for I saw nearly a similar effect produced, in Jan. of the 
present year (1836), on a tree which I had sent to the Hon. C. Herbert 
of Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, in 1834, which presented precisely the 
same appearance. At the extreme end of one of its shoots there came 
forth a branch of the pure Cy'tisus purpilreus, with its small leaves and 
peculiar habit, appearing as if budded on the purple labumunf. Have 
you, in your long experience, ever seen any fact approaching to this, 
viz. of a tree returning from hybridisation to thef state of one of its 
parents ?" 

» Among the French gardeners, the practice is adopted of sur- 
face manuring the soil, and, more particularly, roses : the impor- 
tance of this system may be seen from the following observa- 
tions : — 

" During this last dry summer, when they constantly required water, 
without this, the surface of the ground would have been regularly 
baked and impervious ; with it, the water poured down did not rapidly 
evaporate, but carried to the fibres a constant supply of nutriment from 
the mature. What an excpllent hint does this give to planters on poor, 
stony, sandy, or chalky districts in this country ! On such soils all the 
manure should be put on the surface, and left for the worms and the 
rain to force it in. In the private garden attached to the Luxembourg 
Palace, and open to members of the French Chambers only, are some 
of the finest rose trees in the world, apparently of great age (I regret 
not ascertainini? this more correctly), and in vigorous health. Many 
of the stems of the standard roses in this garden are as thick as a stout 
man's leg. They are not budded on tall stems, their average height 
being, perhaps, from four to five feet ; and they support themselves 
without stakes. Though so old and so large, they have regular annuaJ 
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culture, their heads being pruned every season, and the surface of the 
ground constantly manured. In this we have yet much to learn firom 
our neighbors. With us the general mode is to plant a tree, and leave 
its after-growth to chance. Of course I now allude to amateurs and 
those gentlemen who amuse themselves by being their own gardeners ; 
and, perhaps, this hint may induce them to give all their trees and 
shrubs some little annual notice." 

We have frequently heard it stated, by many of our amateur 
gardeners, that tree roses are of very short duration in our cli- 
mate ; that from some causes they suddenly died off before the 
cultivator was even aware that they were in an unhealthy state. 
These causes have been by some attributed to the effect of cli- 
mate — ^by others to their cultivation — ^and by many to improper 
stocks, on which they are budded. We have not had sufficient 
experience to allow us to offer any information on the subject ; 
but so far as we have grown the tree roses, we have found them 
to flourish equally well with the dwarfs. The severity of 
the last wmter, which, as almost every one knows, was un- 
precedented for its duration, as well as for its intensity of 
cold, left unharmed some dozen or more of tree roses, among 
which were two or three hybrids that were fully exposed to 
the weather. The ends of the shoots were killed more or 
less, as were also the dwarf ones, but they grew as well and 
flowered as freely as ever we have seen ^em. We are 
rather inclined to the opinion of the author of this paper,' that it 
is more from neglect than from any effect of climate or soil. It 
is too often the case that after a plant is set out, whether it be a 
fruit. tree, a vine, or k shrub, nothing more is thought of it, unless 
it be the thought of wonder and astonishment that it should not 
flourish and bloom as well as those under the care of the experi- 
enced cultivator. It is impossible to expect plants to grow of 
themselves ; they need care and attention, and, unless they have 
it, they must not be expected to repay the cultivator by either 
brilliant blossoms or vigorous growth. We do not hesitate to 
say, that tree roses will live to as great an age and blossom as 
finely in our climate, as those mentioned in the above extract. 

Numerous beds of seedling China roses (A6sa indica), and 
the tea-scented China roses (A. indica odor^ta), were in full luxu- 
riance of bloom on Sept. 10th, which was attributed to the su- 
periority of the climate. Those little petty jealousies which 
are too common among our gardeners, it will be observed, by 
the following extract, tend to have no good effect upon the ad- 
vancement of horticulture or floriculture : — 

" Some most superb varieties were among them ; but M. Hardy is 
rather chary of his roses, and does not like them to be distributed 
hastily, patronising the old fashioned idea of possessing what his neigh- 
bors nave not. It is amusing to find very prevalent here the little 
jealousies and envyings that at one time were so common among our 
florists. If a rose that has been raised from seed by M. Hardy is praised 
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in the presence of another celebrated amateur near Paris, it is alwajrs 
responded to with " Bah ! " and a shrug of contempt. Reverse this, 
by praising the amateur's rose to another, and you will find the same 
effect produced. It is therefore most prudent, if you wish to remain in 
the sunshine of favor, to limit all your admiration to the roses present, 
forgetting that there any other roses or rose amateurs in the world. 

" Among the seedling roses in this garden were some most curious 
hybrids, between i26sa or L6wea 6er6mf61ia and other roses : they had 
not yet bloomed, but realhr looked very interesting, owing to their pecu- 
liar habit. A custom in France among rose-growers gives rise to many 
(to us) very uninteresting names. An amateur who raises roses from 
seed is regularly besieged b^ his lady friends to name one after them. 
He therefore keeps a book m which applications are duly registered, 
and this is only deviated from under very peculiar circumstances ; hence 
we have Madame Desprez, Madame Hardy, &c. I often think that 
some of the fair applicants have not been in high favor when I find 
ver^ bad roses honored with their names, which are soon consigned to 
oblivion. On the contrary, if you find a cultivator names one aAer his 
wife, it is generally a ver^ fine flower, as is the case with those above 
mentioned. I think this is generally a very safe criterion forjudging of 
the goodness of the flower, merely by the name ; for, if the unfortunate 
grower has a termagant wife, I am auite sure (from the active part 
French women take m business) that she would not allow her name to 
be attached to a bad rose ; and, if an affectionate partner, his feelings 
yirill prompt him to honor her name with a fine flower." 

The Paris Nurseries, — The nursery business in Paris seems 
to be at a low ebb ; the writer states that there is not a respecta- 
ble one in the vicinity. That of Cels is much reduced. Noi- 
sette has retired. Fion's nursery is in good taste, but very 
small. It is said that new and rare plants are not patronized, 
and only flowers and flowering plants for the market are worth 
cultivating. This depression of the nursery business the writer 
attributes partly to the following cause : — 

" Another cause for the slovenly and bad state of the French nurse- 
ries is, that the instant, by plodding, the proprietor accumulates eight 
or ten thousand francs, he considers himself a man of fortune ; and, 
instead of investing it in improvements in business, as we do, he lives 
on the interest, and feels proud in being called a gentleman : for, how- 
ever respectable we think a man in large business, the French do not ; 
but consider an idle man of thirty pounds per annum as much his su- 
perior. I have found this from experience ; as an amateur, you may 
command any thing : but if you avow yourself un eommercant, ten to 
one but the tone is changed. When an Englishman is told the amount 
of property that some of these " men of fortune " possess, it is impos- 
sible to repress {i smile at the extraordinair smallness of the sum which 
contents them: but then soupe aux chotix (cabbage soup without meat) 
five days out of seven is cheap living, and coffee is also cheap ; and 
these are all a Frenchman cares about at home ; though, if you take 
him to a restaurateur's, and treat him with a good dinner, it is amazing 
how he will enjoy the good things of this life." 

This is a true trait in the French character. ^ 

" Cammereial Rose Nurseries in Paris. — Nothing can be more insig- 
nificant, both as to size and stock, than the nurseries of the commercial 
rose-growers near Paris ; they seldom exceed one acre, and more fire- 
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quently contain but half that quantity of ground ; in which standard 
roses of all heights, and dwans of all sorts, are grown in the same 
rows : presenting, to a stranger, an inextricable mass of confusion. It 
would be difficult to execute an order for a general good collection from 
any one of these nurseries ; but they are so numerous, that twenty may 
be visited, for twenty sorts of roses, with but little difficulty. I had 
concluded that M. Laffay, and one or two others, whom I knew to have 
been in our English nurseries, would have adopted, in some decree, our 
orderly arrangement ; but they had not in the least deviated trom the 
custom of their neighbors ; and M. Laffay's little garden, of half or 
three quarters of an acre, was as full of roses and confusion as any 
that I saw." 

With the Cemetery of P^re la Chaise the author was not very 
well pleased ; too many evergreens are planted about the graves, 
forming a dreary and gloomy mass. The cypress and the weep- 
ing willow, the two most appropriate trees for planting in such 
situations, are rarely seen. The same may be said of the Ceme- 
tery at Mount Auburn ; we have been surprised to see so few 
cypresses and weeping willows planted, while masses of arbor 
vitie and balsam firs are scattered in profusion around many of 
the graves. We hope the proprietors of lots will give some at- 
tention to this, and plant more iSowers and fewer trees, and those 
appropriate to the scene. 

From the higher parts of P^re la Chaise the view of Paris is 
said to be most beautiful. The following remarks in regard to 
this place we commend to the attention of every person inter- 
ested in the cemetery of our vicinity ; they are applicable in 
every instance : — 

" How much it is to be regretted that a finish is not given to this in- 
teresting place by removing and thioning the overgrown and crowded 
trees, and planting others more appropriate ; filling up the hollow paths, 
and giving some of them a fresh direction ! In snort, it ought to be 
under the management of a committee of taste, rather than left to indi- 
vidual caprice." 

How delightful and pleasing a view of the city and environs 
of Boston might be opened, by cutting away some of the trees 
and brushwood which surround the highest part of Mount Auburn, 
and from where nothing can now be seen but the blue sky above. 
In the foreground might be traced the gentle curvings of Charles 
River, beyond and to the left of which, Cambridge, with its 
colleges and retired residences, and, farther still, the distant city. 
On one side would be seen the rich scenery of the highly culti- 
vated and fertile village of Watertown, with its noble sheet of 
water, and, on another, the adjacent towns of Brighton and New- 
ton, with their quiet villas and picturesque landscape. Indeed, 
we know of no spot where the surrounding country could be 
viewed with more advantage — no place where the many stran- 
gers who resort there during the summer season could gather a 
more favorable opinion of the varied scenery and highly cultiva- 
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ted character of the vicinity than on this spot. We have long 
hoped that this rare opportunity would not have escaped the ob- 
servation of the proprietors of this interesting place — and we 
look anxiously forward to see it carried into effect. 

The second article is by our well known and practical agricul- 
turist, Judge Buel, " on the Excretory functions of Plants." 

The third article is a continuation of designs for laying out 
suburban gardens, with wood-cuts. 

Art. 4 contains some account of the ^^ Indigenous and Exotic 
Trees of Switzerland." 

The total number of Ugneous species of trees in Switzerland 
is two hundred and eighteen, of which fifty-five rarely exceed 
the height of two feet ; one hundred and one are shrubs, varying 
from two to ten feet ; twenty-four are shrubs and low trees, not 
exceeding twenty-five feet in height, and thirty-eight are trees 
which surpass twenty-five feet. The best vineyards of Switzer- 
land, as to quality, are those of Valais and Tessin. Those of 
the Canton de Vaud furnish a fine wine and bear enormous crops, 
in consequence of the manure which is lavished upon the lands. 

Articles 5 and 6 are not of much interest to our readers. 

The seventh details a method of grafting rhododendrons, par- 
ticularly that magnificent species the dlta-cler6nse. We give 
the writer's own words : — 

" Having been successful in propagating l?hodod^ndron &lta-cler^nse 
in a way that I have not before seen practised, I make it known to you, 
hoping that my doing so may induce others to practise it ; and trusting 
it may be the means of making this scarce species of this beautiful 
genus of plants more abundant. Calling at Chatsworth last spring, I 
observed that they had a fine plant of it beautifully in bloom ; and I 
begged the favor of Mr. Paxton to allow me to take a small sprig, 
which he kindly permitted me to do. I then inserted the end or the 
sprig into a potato, and brought it home with me a distance of eight or 
nme miles. Happening to have a small plant of i^hodod^ndron p6nti- 
cum in a pot, I cut it down to about five inches above the pot, and 
grafled it in the whip manner with the small sprig thus procurea, letting ' 
• the end still remain inserted in the potato. I then clayed it, and put it 
under a hand-glass in a cool vinery, where it united to the stock, and is 
now a healthy plant, standing out under a south wall." 

Articles 8, 9 and 10 are all 'valuable, but we have room only 
for one or two extracts fi:om the 8th, upon the preparation of 
grape borders to graperies or green-houses, and the pruning of 
the vines. The author of this paper (entitled an Essay upon 
the Cultivation of the Vine under Glass), gained the first 
prize at the St. Andrews Horticultural meeting in September, 
1835. 

" I now come to the preparation of the border. The situation, if not 
naturalljr dry,. must, or course, l>e rendered so by draining. The best 
bottom, in my opinion, is one formed of large flat stones, got from the 
top of a lime rock, which is of a nature that would assist the growth of 
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the Tines when they reached it. The border oiurht not to be deeper 
than from two to three feet ; as, if it is more, the roots of the vines 
win get away from the action of the summer weather, and the {^ood of 
the manure that may be put on the surface. Instead of havmg the 
border almost composed or a stiff clay, as is often the case, I would 
have it formed of aecomposed turf and good black earth, with a suffi- 
cient Quantity of decomposed cow-^ung, vegetable mould, and cold 
{slakeol lime, well mixed b}[ frequently turning it, and which should be 
allowed to lie for two years if convenient. Having the border filled in 
and subsided, I would plant the vines in rather poor soil, as the roots 
will run farther in such soil, the first year, than in a strong rich soil. I 
would have good strong plants planted close to the wall on the outside, 
and introduced through noles made in the building, from four to six 
inches in diameter, projecting upwards towards the mside, and proceed- 
ing.from a few inches above the surface of the border on the outside. 

" I would not plant more than one plant for every two sashes in the 
house, as the less the roots are interwoven with one another the better; 
and there is no difficulty in filling any house in this wav. I would train 
up only two shoots the first year, keeping the sashes of the house on all 
the first season, until all the leaves have fallen off; at which time I 
would cut down both shoots to three buds. The second season I would 
put on the sashes on the first of March, giving plen^ of air through 
the day, and shutting up at night. It will be observed that I have al- 
lowed three buds to remain on each shoot of last year's growth, which 
will produce three for every sash this year, which I woiud train up to 
their full lettffth. There should be a little fire put on this season, about 
the latter end of August, at ni^ht, (»r when the nurhts turn cold ; and 
this fire should be continued until every leaf falls off. The third season 
I would allow the shoot in the middle of the sash to remain, nearly to 
the top of the house, cutting down the other two to two buds, or eyes, 
which will produce two shoots on each side of the fruiting one, and 
which are to be trained up to their full length. The house may be 
shut up about the 1st of March, and the fire lighted about the middle 
of that month, the heat being raised gradually to 75^, at which it may 
be kept until the fruit is ripe ; when it should be allowed to fall off by 
degrees, but not entirely discontinued until the whole of the leaves have 
fallen off. 

** I now come to the winter pruning for the fourth season. It will be 
observed, that I had one fruiting shoot and four young shoots for every 
sash last year: the old one I would allow to remain, with spurs of three 
buds, and one of the young shoots on each side of it, nearly to the top 
of the house ; the other two I cut down to two buds, which will pro- 
duce two young shoots on each side of the three fruiting ones, to be 
trained up to their full length. If the vines have been all along treated 
as above, they wiU now be very strong, and will be able to stand forcing 
nearly a month earlier, if required ;'and, also, more heat than when 
they were younger : indeed, 1 consider that vines, afler they have at- 
tained to the a^e of standing forcing, should have much more heat than 
is commonly given to them. 

" I will now describe my method of winter pruning for the fifth vear, 
which will show how I would continue it. It will be observed that I 
had three fruiting shoots, and four young ones, for every sash last year: 
the spurred one I cut away altogether, and spur the two which liaa 
only fruited one year, with two of^the young shoots, which will leave 
two for cutting down, to produce four young shoots again. Now it 
will be seen that I have always two spurred shoots, and two young 
shoots fruiting, and two to cut down ; which is not oiily a regular 
method of pruning, but one which will keep the vines in a far more 
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growing state, than the common methods, of havinr so much old wood 
upon them. It will be seen by this regular method of winter pruning, 
that the summer pruning can be done in much less time, whicn is also 
an advantage, by my method of performing ; which is, to pinch off all 
the laterals which may appear below the fruit, and one bud above it ; 
continuing to pinch on all above the next bud, as the plants grow, for 
the whole season. With regard to the number of bunches which I 
would allow to grow on each Fruiting spur, it should be all that set well, 
as the vines will be able to bring to maturity almost all the fruit they 
show, if treated in the manner I have endeavored to describe." 

Article 1 1 is a plan for growing Potatoes and Dahlias on the 
same ground and in the same season. We believe this system is 

Eursued by some of the florists in Philadelphia ; at least, we have 
een so informed. We have no doubt it wiD answer well ; and 
to some persons who wish to combine the useful and ornamental, 
and who have but a limited piece of ground, it may prove an ex- 
cellent mode. 

" In the autumn, when the leaves have nearly all fallen from the trees 
and shrubs, and the seedling weeds are near coming to seed, I fork over 
all the spare sround where crops have been growing, which leaves it in 
a neat state during the winter. In February I plant my potatoes (the 
early Shaws), which I generally put into the ground whole ; but, if the 
potato Ls lar^e, I divide it by drawing the knife through the middle of 
the cluster of eyes at the end of the potato. I begin ])lanting the large* 
beds, having the first row a convenient distance n*om the edge ; after 
setting down the line, I dig a trench without treading upon the spade, 
and, as I come back, clean out the trench to about four mches deep. I 
put in the sets, then remove the line three feet or three feet and a half, 
and dig another trench in the same manner, having a wooden rake by 
me to pull in the earth over the sets, and rake the ground even as the 
work of planting goes on. I next remove the line two feet, and dig 
another trench, which leaves but sufficient space for the moulding 
up of the potatoes. I next remove the line three or three and a 
half feet, and so on. As soon as the potatoes are grown a sufficient 
height to be seen, I fork the ground one fork wide on each side of the 
row, by thrusting in the fork and pressing it down, so as to raise the 
earth, and thus leave it, not to tnrow it out. When the plants are 
sufficiently hi^^h, I mould them up, observing to mould them highest 
on the wide side, so as to give the stalks an inclination to fall between 
the narrow rows, where they are to be kept, so that one side of each 
row may have the full benefit of light and air. About the middle of 
May, I put on between the wide rows a sliffht coat of dung, and dig it 
in close to the moulding of the potatoes. By this plan the potatoes do 
not get at the dung, until they are in a fit state to bear it without injuring 
their flavor. I plant the dahlias five feet asunder between the wide 
rows of potatoes, placing a stake about two feet high to each plant, for 
the purpose of supporting it, and marking the place where a taUer stake 
is afterwards to be placed. In July and August the potatoes are taken 
up, and the ground cleared. If the weather should be dry, and the 
dahlias likely to require water, I then make basins round the plants be- 
fore levelling the soil. Since I have adopted this plan, I have had a 
more abundant crop of potatoes, and of better flavor ; and, instead of 
the ground appearmg as if lying waste afler they are gathered, I have 
something to look at. As my garden rises on each side from the centre 
walk, I can assure you the dahlias, when the colors are well mixed, 
make a very pretty appearance." 

VOL. II. — NO." VIII. 39 
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Art. II. Paxton^a Horticultural Register. Edited by J. 
Main, A. L. S. In Monthly 8vo Numbers. 2$. each. 
No. XLVIII, for June, 1836. 

The cultivation of water-cresses is now becoming very gene- 
ral, by market gardeners, for supplying this fine vegetable. In 
the hope that the following article may render their growth more 
simple, we extract it entire fi'om this work. 

" The sanatoiT virtues ascribed to this vegetable have lon^ made it 
valued as a salad plant. Being found wild in every streamlet m what 13 
often called the ola world, the necessity of cultivating it in England did not 
occur to any one, until a person residing near Rickmers worth, in Buck- 
inghamshire (and who used to employ poor people to pick these cresses 
from the river Colne), could not at last supply tiie demand for the Lon- 
don market, more especialljr as he had no more ri^ht to the cresses in 
the river than any one else in the neighborhood. But the idea of their 
cultivation occurring to him, and havm? the offer of the tenancy of a 
large branch of the river which bounded his own vegetable garden, he 
eagerlv embraced the offer, and, in a most spirited munner, commenced 
the culture of the plant, on what he could call his own premises, and 
with the .most successful and profitable result. 

" The great success attending this new branch of vegetable culture 
attracted the notice of the Horticultural Societjr of London, and, on ap- 
plication, he supplied the society with a detailed account of hia pro- 
ceedings and success ; and for which the members of the society voted 
him a medal, or some other valuable mark of their approbation. Since 
that time numerous other cress plantations have been made in different 
parts of the kingdom, and it really appears that the demand about 
London is fully equal to the supply, thousands getting their bread by 
hawking cresses about the streets ; and, from the quantities daily dis- 
posed of, a stranger to London might naturally suppose water-cresses 
to be, in that city, a necessary of life. 

" The place chosen by the first cultivator was a very shallow and 
wide branch, or rather a tributary from springs to the river, where the 
water ran rai)idlv over a clean pebbly bed, and in depth from one to 
two or three inches. It is necessary that the ]>ebbly bed have a uniform 
and regularly graduated fall, as this is conducive to the growth, clean- 
liness, and facility of picking the cresses. In planting, for the first 
time, such a part of a stream, plants are brouf^ht from where they grow 
naturally, with a little of the mud adhering to them, and beginning at 
the bottom of the pebbly bed, arranging the plants one above another 
in longitudinal stripes, or narrow beds, with ojien spaces of a foot wide 
between, to allow a free passage to the water, and paths for the pickers 
to tread in. Thus placed, the plants soon take root in the gravel, and 
are in no risk of being floated away. 

" If the plantation be subject to be deeply flooded by sudden thaws 
of snow in winter, or heavy rains at other seasons, the owner should 
have some contrivance like a dam or barrier at the top, to turn the flood 
aside. 

" Any quick-flowing rivulet is suitable for crrowing water-cresses ; 
but Bpnng water fresh from the fountain-head is by far the best, not 
only from the heat of spring water inducing more rapid growth, but 
because the growth is continued throughout the winter, and is therefore 
more profitable in that season when the produce ia most valued. Th« 
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success of the first cultivator depended venr much on his supplies of 
Bjiring water issuing from under the chalk formation in that neighbor- 
hood. But his industry and skill contributed greatly to make the busi- 
ness a profitable speculation. 

" A plant of this kind is cultivated m India, in rather an expensive 
manner. It is called water-cress by the English residents, but whether 
it be the Nasturtium officinale, English wuter-cress, the writer is un- 
certain, as the plants were only very small seedlings when seen. The 
plants are cultivated in the following manner : — A trench of any length 
and about four feet wide is made in the ground about two feet deep. 
Into this water and the finest of the earth is thrown and mixed together, 
forming thin puddle, till it is nearly as high as the edges of the trench. 
Over the whole length and width of the trench a shed or hovel is raised, 
and thickly thatched with cocoa-tree leaves, but open on the side and 
ends. The hovel finished, young plants are stuck in pretty thickly all 
over the surface of the puddle, and as much water let on as just allows 
the leaves to float. As this is quickly exhaled awav, more is from time 
to time added, to keep the surface always moist, in this shaded situa- 
tion the plants grow quickly, and soon come into use as a most accept* 
able salad herb in that warm climate. It is only gentlemen of fortune, 
however, who can treat themselves with such a luxury. , 

" The anti-scorbutic powers of the water-cress constitute its principal 
value as a condiment to food ; and as the plant grows plentinilly in a 
deep dell under a natural cascade in the Island of St. Helena, the crews 
of ships touching at that island are sent on shore, for the purpose of 
having a feast of this pleasant medicinal plant. 

" It but seldom happens that it is necessary to cultivate water-cresses 
for private use ; because, wherever there is a stream of water, there the 
plant is spontaneously fpund, and where there is no stream they cannot 
oe introduced. Stagnant pools are unsuitable; for though the plant will 
grow, they are neitner so clean nor so palatable. For the supply of 
cities or large towns, however, wherever a branch of a river can be 
appropriated to the purpose, or even where a constantly wet part of a 
meadow could be formed into a shallow channel for the growth of 
water-cresses, the space so occupied would be, without doubt, as profit* 
able as any other portion of the land." 



Art. III. Literary Notices. 

The Suburban Gardener^ by J. C. Loudon, Esq./F. L. S. 
&c., is to appear in December next. Illustrated by numerous 
engravings on wood. The whole intended as a complete gar- 
dening book for such as are not professed gardeners. It is to 
contain as foUows : — 

1. Directions for choosmg a House and Garden in a town or 
its suburbs, with some Plans for Street Houses, and Suburban 
Cottages and Villas. 2. Designs for laying out Small Gardens, 
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Cottage, and ViDa Grounds, of from one perch to ten acres or 
more m extent ; including plans of some of the more interesting 
small gardens in the suburbs of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Paris, Berlin, Munich, and Vienna. 3. Directions for their Plant- 
ing, Culture, and General Management. 4. Directions for the 
Cultivation of all the Culinary Plants, Fruits, Flowers, Shrubs, 
and Trees usually grown in small Gardens. 5. Directions for 
Building and Fiffnishing small Green-houses, Pits, and Frames; 
for the Culture of such Plants as are usually growTF in them in 
small Gardens, and for the Management of Plants in Pots, in 
Balconies, on House-tops, and in Rooms. 6. A Monthly Cal- 
endar of Work to be done, including Directions respecting 
Poultry, Pigs, Cows, Grass Fields, &c. 7. A priced List of 
the Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Tools, &c., usually required for 
small Gardens. 

Geranidcem, — A new work on the geranium tribe was to ap- 
pear on May* 1st, in 4 to numbers, on the first day of every al- 
ternate month, price Is, The flowers will be painted in oil, by 
the first artists in flower-paintings, from which the engravings 
will be taken, and colored to imitate the originals. In the exe- 
cution of the flowers it has been attempted to surpass any^ works 
that have preceded it, so that any individual flower might form a 
copy, that ladies fond of flower-painting might use, preparatory 
to their painting from nature. It will be published by die Messrs. 
Ridgeway. 

Zur Geschichte^ Kultur^ und Klassijikation der Creorginen 
und Dahlien. — This is the German title of a work now publish- 
ing in 8vo numbers, in Leipsic, at one dollar each. It may be 
translated as the History, Classification, and Culture of the 
Dahlia. 

Flora Hibemica was preparing for publication about the mid- 
dle of April. Part I, comprising the Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns of Ireland, by J. T. Mackay, M. R. I. A., A. L. S., 
&c. ; and Part II, comprising the JVfusci, Hep&ticae, and Li- 
chenes, by Thomas Taylor, Rf. D., M. R. I. A.; and the 
•fl'lgae, by W. H. Harvey. In one royal 8vo volume of about 
six hundred pages. 

The Flora DomesHca^ or History of Medicinal Plants indige- 
nous to Great Britain^ illustrated by numerous colored plates, 
by Benjamin H. Barton, F. L. S., will be published in parts. 
Part I was to appear on May 2. The work will contain a cor- 
rect description of all the medicinal plants growing wild in the 
woods and fields of Great Britain, and such as are cultivated 
and easy of access in the gardens. The history of each plant 
will comprise its botanical and popular character ; its poisonous 
qualities, if any ; the uses to which it has been applied in medi- 
cine, the arts, and m rural and domestic economy ; the mode 
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of appropriating its active principle, with the proper direc- 
tions, &c. 

The FloricuUural Magazine and J[Ii8cellany of Gardening. 
— Conducted by Robert Mamock, Curator of the Botanical 
and Horticultural Garden, Sheffield. This is the title of a new 
periodical work, No. I of which was to appear on June 1st. 
Each number will contain a colored plate, and will comprise 
original communications and inquiries ; editorial observations and 
answers; notices of new flowers, or novel modes of cultivation; 
reviews of books, selections from interesting works, current and 
other notices, &c. Mr. Marnock is well known as an intelligent 
and experienced cultivator, and fully able to do justice to such a 
work. Each number will contain twenty-four 8vo pages, at 6d. 
each. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

Art. I. General Notices, 

I 

Method of preserving Plants during a long Voyage. — The follow- 
ing letter was communicated to Messrs. G. C. and H. W. Fox and Co. 
by Capt. R. Gillies, of the ship Hibernia : — 

In accordance with your wishes, I have much pleasure in describing 
to you the mode in which the plants brought by me from Calcutta were 
put up. The plants were all intended for the green-house in England, 
and, I presume, were of a delicate kind. Each plant was in a box, six 
inches square by one foot in depth, filled to the top with a kind of clay; 
and, no doubt, well saturated with water, previously to being put into 
the large outer box, which contained eight of these small ones. 

The large box was constructed in the usual way;, that is, a fflazed 
roof about two feet high, the glass strong enough to resist the faU of a 
small rope, or other light body. It was hermetically closed with the 
common Chtmam (a sort of lime> used in India as a cement for plaster* 
ing houses, &c.) of the country, and was never opened during a voyage 
of five months. When we arrived in England the plants were all m 
beautiful health, and had grown to the full height of the case, the leaves 
pressing against the glass. 

In dry weather, I always observed moisture within the glass, which 
was caused, no doubt, by the evaporation of the earth, and was again 
absorbed by the plants. 

It is difficult to account for the perfect health of the plants, without 
the full admission of the atmosphere ; but oxygen sufficient was proba- 
bly admitted, either through the pores of the wood, or otherwise. It 
is, however, a fact, that no water was given to them during the voyage, 
and that they were landed in excellent order. — Robert GiUies, Hiber^ 
ma, Falmouth Harbor, October 3, 1835. ( The Third dnmud Report 
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of the Royal Cornwall Polyteehnie Soeictyy Falmouth, 1835. 8vo. Sf. 

6d. — Gard, Mar.) 

The House Fly. — At the Entomological Society, on Monday, a paper 
by Lieut. Col. Sykes was read, on excluding the house-fly. The mode 
adopted was a net made of different-colored meshes, of about three 
quarters of an inch square, and which, when placed against a window, 
was found quite effectual in excluding the visits of these troublesome in- 
sects from tne outside of the room. The same experiment was tried 
with meshes made of the finest black thread, one and a ouarter inch 
square, which proved to be equally effectual. The approach of wasps 
was also prevented by the above mode, very few finding their way withm 
th« bounaary. This was accounted for by an optical illusion in the eyes 
of the insect, of the hijhly magnif^dng power of vision, and the small 
focal length. 

Now that netting can be procured at the low price of S/. 1«. M. for 
thirty-three square yards, gardeners might try whether, by covering a 
hot-house with such a net, they could not exclude both bir(& and wasps. 
They might also apply it over standard cherry trees, and over various 
kinds of newly sown seeds ; and, lastly, they might place it before the 
windows of their own cottages, to exclude the common house fly. — (Jh.) 

Water-proof Strands of Bast, for tying Trees, and Water-proof 
Bast Mats. — In our Second Volume, p. 19i, a mode of rendering ties 
of bast water-proof is mentioned by Dr. Van Mons ; and, while recom- 
mending a trial of metallic ties, it is but fair that we should remind our 
readers of this very simple mode of increasing the durability of bast. 
To make bast ties water-proof, it is only necessary to wet them first 
with a solution of soap, and next with a solution of alum. A neutral 
compound is formed from the soap and the alum, joined to the albumen 
of the wood of which the bast is composed, which is insoluble in water. 
It has often occurred to us, that, if common matting could be woven in 
Russia, with the wefl of pack-thread, and the woof of strands of bast, 
mats would then throw off the rain nearly as well as canvass; and the' 
whole might he tanned, or rendered water-proof by Dr. Van Mons's 
process. Perhaps our friend at Cronstadt might be able to induce some 
of the Russian mat manufacturers to try this process. — (A.) 

Chenopodium Quinoa. — This plant is cultivated in the wanner parts 
of North America, and extensively in Chili and Peru, its leayea being 
eaten as spinach or sorrel, and its seeds as rice. It is also used in the 
* preparation of a kind of beer. Dombe^, on his return from Peru, en- 
deavored to introduce the plant as a culmary vegetable into France, but 
without success. From a oried specimen of the plant grown in England 
last year, and exhibited at a meeting of the Linnesan Society, by A. B. 
Lambert, Esq., V. P. L. S., it appeared, in habit, yery like the strong- 
growmg British chenopodtums, but we should think the seeds are far 
too small to be ever equal in yalue to any of our cereals: and certainly 
inferior to the white beet as a substitute for spinach. — {PasUon'^B Mag,) 
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ENGLAND. 

Camellia Show at the London HorlietUtural Soeiety^s Garden, — JSas- 
hibitedfor Prizes, Chinese camellias : Camellia jap6nica striped, C. 
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j. fimbriitta, C. j. imbiic^, from Mr. Chandler. C. j. doablenrtriped, 
C. j. fimbrikta, and C. j. althieeefldra, from Mr. 6. ulenny. English 
seedling camellias in pots, from Mr. Chandler. _ Baskets of cut flowers 
of Chinese camellias, from Mr. W. Wells, Mr. Chandler^ and Mr. 
Donald — ^the latter of which were produced in the open air; and of 
English seedling camellias, from Mr. Allnutt, Mr. 6. (ilenny, and Mr. 
Chandler. 

Extras, Cam^llta jap6nica double white, C. j. Chindlert, C. j. con- 
cfnna, C. j. althflBesfldra, from Mr. Chandler; seven seedling camellias, 
from Mr. Allnutt; baskets of camellias, from J. C. Palmer, Esq., and 
W. Wells, Esq. 

Jl large silver medal to Mr. Chandler, for the best three Chinese ca- 
mellias, in pots. A large silver medal to Mr. Chandler, for the best 
three English seedling camellias in pots. A silver Banksian taiedal to 
Mr. Wells, for the best basket of cut flowers of camellias. A silver 
Banksian medal to Mr. Chandler, for the best basket of cut flowers 
from English seedling camellias. — (^Gard. Mag.) 

Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. — ^The following 
were the subjects exhibited for prizes at their last meeting, viz. the best 
six plants of Orehideoi, the best six stove plants not drchideees ; and 
similar numbers of heath, geraniums, other green-house plants, calceo- 
larias, hardy Americui plants, hardy rhododendrons, hardy azaleas; 
the best twelve hardv ana half-hardy dissimilar varieties of heart 's-ease; 
the best one hundred do.; the best twelve tulips; the best single speci- 
men plants; and the best thirty-six varieties of cut flowers. We insert 
the above to show our distant or future readers what the rage now is 
for flowers and flowering plants. — {Paxton^s Mag,) 



BELGIUM. 

Lowain, Dee,, 1835. — ^We have had in succession two winters with- 
out frost, and two summers withotU rain. Thirty storms have each 
summer threatened to burst upon us, but, every time, their explosions 
have been prevented by the electrical conductors (paratotinenes). At 
length the storms have gathered in regions so high, as to be beyond the 
control and influence ofthese conductors, and have burst forth, sending 
to the earth masses of huge hail-stones. Before the introduction of the 
metallic rods, we had, in summer, at every change of the moon, ^ storm 
in a low region of the atmosphere, attended with an abundance of soil 
warm rain; these rains are no longer known. 

• •••••• 

Our University has been suppressed by a decree of the Representa- 
tives ; a free Catholic University is established in its place. I am sent 
to Ghent, twentyrfive leagues from here, where the University is pre- 
served. The gardens belonging to the house which I inhabit will share 
the fate of my great nursery, — they will be exterminated. 

• ••••* 

If, in the verification of what are left me, I find that in pears of the 
first rank (I do not speak of apples and other fruits^, my losses do not 
exceed from eight hundred to one thousand varieties, I shall esteem 
myself truljr happy. I am driven anew from two of my gardens; from 
that belongmg to my habitation, and from a very large one, in which, 
at the destruction of my nursery, I found a refuge for most of the 
things that I was able to save. H^he first, with my dwelling, has fallen 
to the share of the University (Catholic), which has taken the place of 
ours. The other belonged to a suppressed convent, which has just 
been sold to a cloth manufacturer. l am myself expelled, and have 
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been obliged to seek an abode where I could, for refuge for my furni- 
ture, my papers and my person, and in the embarrassment of a removal 
from a palace to a house of limited dimensions. I am still Professor at 
Ghent. — (^Letters of Dr, Van Mons, of Louvain, to Messrs. Manning, 
Dearbomy and Kenrick, published in the Hort, Reg.) Dr. Van Mons 
is now completing bis Pomonomie Beige: there is to be a third volume, 
on account of the length of the Catalogue raisonni of his Culture of 
Louvain, which is to be annexed to it. This catalogue is to contain 
full information on all the fruits that have been raised by Dr. Van 
Mons, and many of which have been sent to Mr. Manning, numbered, 
but not named. — Conds. 

GERMANY. 

Notes on t?ie Trees, Gardens, Gardeners, Garden Artists, and Gar- 
den Authors of Gernumy. — The oldest palms are in Vienna and Dres- 
den. The Cdrypha umbraculifera has a head with an enormous 
circumference. One in Schonbrunn is nearly as large. There are 
here, abo, ChamseVops hiimilis, Z^min, and Euterpe pisif6rmis, which 
belonff to Prince Antoine, and which have grown so high, that they 
have been obliged to make the house higher. 

It is worthy of remark, that a Baron Dietrich, in Vienna, sent out 
ships, at his own expense, to Brazil, to collect palms, &c., for the em- 
peror ; and such wonderful discoveries were made, that several palms 
were found from thirty to forty feet in height, which are now exhibited 
in the Brazil Museum at Vienna ; by which the age of the trees can 
easily be ascertained, and an idea of tropical vegetation given. 

The oldest orange trees in Germany are at Dresden, and have been 
there since the time of King Augustus the Great. He was very fond 
of turnery, and sent for orange trees with very thick stems from Asia ; 
and, in order tp keep them fresh, they were laid in a cellar : after a 
short time they began to grow ; and they were removed and planted, 
and grew extremely well. 

The largest and best green-houses in Germany are in the Burg at 
Vienna : they are eighty feet high, and three hundred feet long. [Ac- 
cording to otner accounts these dimensions are much exaggerated ; but 
they will no doubt be corrected for us by Baron Jacquin, or M. Charles 
Ranch.] In the middle there is a space for flowers, in which, in win- 
ter, there are several thousand bulbs in flower sent every year from 
Holland. Once every year there is a fete in this garden, which is called 
the rose feast. After breakfast the company retire to a ball, where the 
nobility are seen waltzing, surrounded by flowers. 

The best imitation of nature is seen at Schonbrunn, where, in the 
new hot-houses, you might fancy yourself in a Brazilian forest. The 
CaUidia and other .^roidefle, Cymbidia, Scitamineee, and Till&ndst«, 
grow hanging down from old trees. The ferns grow in deep shade 
among rocks. This arrangement was made by M. Schott, court gar- 
dener, who was several years in Brazil, and who has succeeded in giv- 
ing these plants such a natural appearance. 

Amongst the most, remarkable gardens in Germany are those of Lax- 
enburg, Bruck, Cassel, Munich, the new garden at Potzdam, the gar- 
dens at Manheim, at Frankfort, and the new gardens at Stuttgard, 
which contain four hundred acres, and have cost, perhaps, already more 
than a million of florins. 

Amongst the Hungarian gardens, those that l)elong to Princess Chra- 
galkowitz in Getelo, the Count of Brunswick in Corompa, and Prince 
Esterhazy at Eisenstadt, Count Szandor, Count Festetits, and several 
others, are the most worthy of notice. 
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• In Bohemia, the most remarkable are those of Prince Kinsky, Prince 
Taxis near lieitmeritz, Count Tuff near Brun, and Count Sternberg 
near Praeg, Schonborn, Szinnen at Tchonhoff near Toeplitz, Prince 
Clari at Toeplitz, and Count Wall is and Count Canal in Prague. 

Amongst the most considerable landscape-gardeners at present in 
Germany may be reckoned the following : — 

Jtf. Zeyher in Schweitzengen. He has laid out the gardens at Schweit- 
2en{ren, Manheim^ Carlsruhe, and Baden. 

Riedel. He laid out the park at 'Laxenburg, and several private gar- 
dens about Vienna. • 

Lennt at Berlin. He has laid out the gardens at Potsdam and Mag- 
deburg ; and we have great expectation from his improvements now 
making in the park at Berlin, known as the Thier Garten. 

SckelL He laid out the gardens about Munich. 

Claus. He has improved the gardens at Cassel. 

Otto, He laid out the botanic garden at Berlin. 

Lubek, He laid out the park at Bruck on the Leytha. 

Sehoeh. He laid out the park at Worlitz. 

Ritter, He laid out the parks at Presburg, at Konigshaiden, Gambo, 
Mayerhoff, St. Miholy, Zurz, and several others. 

The following dilettanti architects and nurserymen hi^ve laid out 
gardens : — 

Prince Puckler Mtukau. He laid out his own garden in Muskau. 

Carlowitz, He laid out some gardens in Dresden. 

Derseik, He laid out the botanic garden, and some others, in Dres- 
den. 

Koch, Architect in Vienna. He laid out the garden of Prince Kinsky, 
in Prague, the gardens of the Counts Caroly and Crdady, in Hungary. 

Rosenthal, He laid out Petzlersdorf near Vienna, and several others. 

Bosch, He laid out the garden at Stuttgard, and the botanic garden- 
at Rosenstein. 

Kins, He laid out the gardens at Leipzig. 

Rintf Nurseryman. He laid out several places about Frankfort, and 
the public garden on the ramparts. 

Authors who have written on gardening : — 

Puckler Furst von Moskau. Andeutungen der Landschafts Garten- 
kunst. Folio. \Ql, ' ' 

Zeyher, Garten Director. He is preparing a work on Perspective, 
and Light and Shade. He has written a work called Beschreibung des 
Schwezingen Gartens, mit kupfer. 8vo. 

Otto, Glashauser-bau, Die Cacteen, &c. &c. 

Antoine. Monographic der Plirschen. 

Sehott, Filices. 

Boch, Hortus Schonbrunnensis. 
' Bouchie, Blumen Treibereyen. 
* Sckell, He has written some articles in the Prussian Transactions. 

Kins, Baumzucht. 

Ritter, Kunstliche Treibereyen. 8vo. 

Sehoeh, Kleine Schrift uber Anlagen. 

The above notes were furnished by M. J. Ritter, Garden Director in 
Austria and Hungary, whilst in London, in July, 1835. Though we 
have spared no pams to get the names of places given above properly 
spelled, yet we rear we have not in every case succeeded. M. Hitter 
■aw one proof before he left London, and we sent another to the office 
of the Austrian Embassy. — (^Gard. Mag,) 

VOL. II. — NO. vin. 40 
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Art. III. J^oisaehusettt Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, July 2, ISS^.-^Exhibited, From T. Lee, Esq., i?hodo- 
d^bdron maximum, Kilmia latif6Ua, Afaffn61tagla^ca, Collinsia bicoior, 
Coll6mia coccinea, Eschsoh^ltzia calif ornica, Pentst^mon atropurpi^ 
reum and Lin^ia g'enistifdlia. From E. Breed, Esq., CharlestowD, 
dahlias and carnatioas. From J. A. Kenrick, Pwbnia albifl6ra var. 
Whittl^jn, Hilmet and frkgrans, a great numriser of fine roses, blue 
and white Canterbury bells, honeysuckles, iSpiree^a filip^ndula, irises, 
clematis, K&lmta latifdlia, SJc. From S. Sweetser, Gladiolus natal^n- 
ais, PBs6nia albifldra, Hdmet, Phl6x macul^a, moss roses, geraniums, 
Bweet-williams, foxgloves, and fine specimens of Bow's Claudius pink. 

From S. Walker, the following kinds of fine pinks : — Bow's Claudius, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Robinson's Navirina, Queen Caroline, Wellington, 
Major Shaw, Lady Cobbett and Wells's Favorite : also, fine ranuncu- 
luses, viz., Julius, Parisian, Plato, Temeraire, Louisette, Viscount 
Went worth, Eliza and Nonius ; also, specimens of CEnoth^ra micro- 
c&rpa, Frazdri and grandifl6ra, Camp&nula |9ersicif61ia and var., 41bo, 
&lbo pUno and double blue, Spiree^a nlip^ndula, Astrikntia mkjor,* Epi- 
l^bium spicktum. Delphinium sinensis n6re pl^no, Lythrum verticiilk- 
tum, double white rockets, clematis, fine named pansies, a seedling rose, 
and several other beautiful kinds. From E. M. Richards, Sophdra aus- 
trklis, foxgloves, lupins, pinks, Lychnis Floscilculi, &c. From Hovey 
& Co., Astr&ntia mkjor, Camp&nula Trach^lium fidre pl^no, and a^- 
gregita, Gaill4irdta aristkta, jPhl6x maculkta, dlsticha, glomer&ta, bi- 
maculkta and sauvdolens, Sil^ne comp4cta, and several kinds of fine 
roses, including the moss Luxembourg, perpetual white, bluah and pro- 
lific ; also, a fine seedling pink. From M: P. Wilder, Cdreus specios- 
issimus, Gladiolus floribunda, Collinsta bicoior, and several varieties of 
moss roses, viz. blanche nouvelle, blush, coccinea, de la fleche, and the 
common red. 

Fruits: from T. Hastings, Keen's seedling strawberries. From J. 
L. L. F. Warren, Methven scarlet and a seedling kind. From E. 
Vose, Methven scarlet and Downton. From Hovey &. Co., seedling 
strawberries. 

July 9th, — Exhibited. From Wm. Kenrick, P8e6nta albifl^ra Hi^met, 
Delphinium elktum, iSpirse'a filip^ndula, roses, honeysuckles, &c. 
From J. A. Kenrick, Spirae^a Itevig^ta, Delphinium sinensis and elk" 
tum, Pee^nia albifidra Hilmet and frAffrans, azaleas, roses, dahlias, 
JRhodod^ndron maximum, Kk\mia latif61ia, &.c. From S. Sweetser, 
H6ya carn6sa, foxgloves, dahlias, eeraniums, double white and scarlet 
Wchnis, pinks, &c. From M. P. Wilder, Pentstdmon digitSilis and dif- 
nisum, (J oil insia bicoior, Paednia albifi6ra Hilmct, Alstrom^rta psitta- 
cina, jMihiscus P6sa sinensis fi6re pleno, Lupinus polyphyllus,' rerb^ 
Ba cbamcedrifdlia Salpigldssis picta, dahlias, roses, and two geraniums, 
viz., grandissima and Sesostus. 

From Hovey & Co., Veronica ^lesrans and spicJita pdmila, DiffitMis 
lil^tea and purpilrea, Pentst^mon ditfi^sum anci ovktum, Eschschdltzta 
cr6cea and calif6rnica, Spirae^a ulm^ria, Phl6x sauv^olens, Campanula 
Trachdlium pUno, Sildne comp4cta, Astrintia mkjor, double white and 
scarlet lychnis, seedling pinks, &c. From Messrs. Winship, Delphini- 
um sinensis, VerSniea ^legans, double and single blue bells, Pte6nia 
albifi6ra« Whittl^u and fr^grans, phloxes, Camp&nula persicifdlia and 
rsr: pUno, Coreopsis lanceolkta, Astr&ntia m&jor, spiraeas, &c. From 
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S. Walker, (Eooth^ra Fraz^ri, £pil6bium ^iciitum, Pentst^mon dif- 
fi]^un), Camp&nulaperaicifdlia and var. ilba pl^no, epirsas, ranuncu- 
ludes, &c. From T. Lee, Rhododendron m&ximum, Magn61ui ^latica, 
Crdpis barbkta, JII4iva moschkta, Calendrinia grandifl6ra, Gaill&irdia 
aristkta, the double Ayrshire rose, &c. 

Fruits: from E. Vose, black tartarian cherries. From J. L. L. F. 
Warren, gooseberries and fine Persian melons. From Hovey & Co., 
seedUns strawberries. From T. Hastings, Keen's seedling strawber- 
ries. From Wm. Hawks, Lynn, Downton and pine strawberries. 

JtUy I6th, — Exhibited, From S. Walker, iSpiree^a ulmkria, lobkta, 
filip^ndula and filip^ndula pldno. Delphinium sinensis fl. pi., Coredp- 
sis lanceol&ta, Epildbium spicktum, Ferb^na chamiedrifdlia, pansies, 
pinks, &e. From S. Sweetser, dahlias, white lilies, Camp&nula colUna) 
Agap&ntbus umbellktus, &c. From M. P. Wilder, dahhas, and Ery- 
thrlna Crista-g&lli. From the Messrs. Winship, H6ya carndsa, phlox- 
es, double blue bells, white lilies, martagon lilies, Cr&ssula coccinea 
Passifl6ra ceenllea, &c. From R. T. Paine, Antholyza predlta. From 
S. Downer, 'fine specimens of double dwarf rocket larkspurs. From 
W. Kenrick, bee larkspurs, smoke tree, roses, honevsucliles, spireea^, 
&c. From Hovey & Co., Fhl6x r6seum, cimea, and pyramid^lis filba, 
iSpirse^a lobkta and ulmkria, Campanula agffreg^Lta, eliptica, collina, 
Lorr^Jtt, medium, and Trach^lium pUno, double white and scarlet 
lychnis, (Enoth^ra microc&rpa, «4sclepia« tuber6sa, Cl&rkta ^legans, 
£schsch61tzta cr6cea, Ver6niea ^legans, hybrida and spic^ta piln^a, 
Potentilla Mayu^na, and Russelltcina, &c. 

Fruits: from T. Mason, Franconia, white Antwerp and seedling 
grape raspberries. From L P. Davis, sweet apples, very beautiful. 

July iSd. — Exhibited. From the botanic garden, by Wm. Carter, 
Yikcea filamentdsa, Lilium canadensis, and var. ri^bra, Lysimlu:hia vul- 
garis, .^scl^iaf tuberdsa, Cr&ssula coccinea, Passifl6ra racemdsa var. 
purpiirea, irhododendron maximum, Phl6x pyramidklis &lba, ( ?) Shep- 
erdt and seedling kinds, iSpine^a lob^ta and ulmkria, Pren&nthes integri- 
f61ia, Veronica eiegans, occ. From S. Walker, Lvsimkchia vulgv'is, 
Campanula 61ba pleno, Cimicifuga foeHidn, iSpiree^a lobkta, Pentstemon 
diffilsum, pinks, dahlias, &c. From T. Lee, Esq^ Jtf&lva moschAta, 
Lysim&chia quadrif61ia, and A6sa rubifdlia ( ?). From John Hovey, 
the Mobach and provins roses. From S. Sweetser, dahlias, Vertmica 
negl^cta, Dracocephalum ripens, geraniums, coreopsis, &c. 

From M. P. Wilder, dahlias, viz., Erecta, Pothecary's Queen of 
Sheba, Globe, Cicero, and Douglas's Augusta ; also, moss roses, in- 
cluding the moss crist^ta, C^reus speciosissimus, Antholyza prealta, 
Tigridia pav6nia. Gloxinia maculAta, double white campanula, semi- 
double eschscholtzia and Ferb^na chamsedrifdlia. From Hovey & Co., 
the following kinds of dahlias: — Queen of dahlias, Widnall's Enchan- 
ter, Granta, Queen of Roses, and Chancellor, Springfield Rival and 
Douglas's Augusta: also, Phl6x fimbri^ta, r6seum, pendulifl6ra Shep- 
erdt, pvramidSlis 4iba and undul^ta pilmila, iSt&tice Gmelina, L&th^rus 

frandindrus. Jtf&lva mosch^ta, Potentilla Mayi^na and Russelltdna, 
iSchschdltzui cr6cea, and Camp&nula carpitica. 
Fruit: Gooseberries from J. Hovey. 
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AftT. IV. QtUney Market, 
From To 



Soou, TuUn^ 4rc. 



$ cts. 



8 cts. 



Potatoes : 

C^C per barrel 2 00 

i per busbel, .... 1 00 | 

N-. {^JS^:''.:::.'l?i:' 

Turnips : 

New, per bunch, 

Yellow French, per busliel, 
• Onions : 

New.perbu«=h.|;^^;;; 

Beets, per bunch, 

Can'ots, per bunch, 

Parsnips, per bushel, - - 

Honicradisli, per pound, . . . 

RadiMhee, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai'lic, per pound, 



Pot and SwH Herbt, 



Cabbages, Salad*, ^c. 

Cabbages : per docen, 

Earty York, 

" Sugar-loaf, 

Gau]iflowei'S,each, 

Lettu6c, per head, 

Celery, per root, 

Tomatoes, per dozen, 

Rhobai'b, per pound, 

Peas: J P^*" *^*^* 

'*^ {per peck, 

Beans : 



sW,|p:j^£:1' 



Squashes and Pumpkins. 

Summer, crookneck, per doz. 

West India, per pouud, 

Summer Bush, per dozen,. . . . 



8 
none. 

8 

6 

6 

6 

none. 

8 

8 

20 

14 



Parsley, per half peck,, 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . 
50 3avoi*y,pcr bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., 
00 

Fruits. 



50 



60 
60 
12i 

3 
12i 
60 

4 
00 
25 

00 
37i 



8 
8 
8 

12i 
6 



none. 
2 
37i 



00 

00 

25 

6 

75 

6 

25 



60 
50 



8 
50 



Apples, dessert : 

"^'^'^'Iper bushel, 

New J P^'' *^^*' 

i per peck, 

Pears : 

w .. ( per bushel, .... 

'""•"'■"S'Jperpcck...... 

Peaches, each, 

Strawberries, per box: (1 qt.) 

Wood 

Cherries, per quart, 

Gooseberries, p^r quart, 

Cun-ants, per quart. 

While, 

Red ,. 

Black, 

Watermelons, each, 

iPine Apples, each, 

Grapes : (hot-house,) pr pound. 

Black Hamburg, 

White Sweet-water, 

Blueberries, per quart,.. .... 

Blackberries, per quart, 

Cucamber», per doxen, 

Cranberries, per bushel, .... 



From To 

$ cts. $ cts. 



60 

17 

6 

6 

6 



Oranges, ^ ^^^ ^^- " 



J < per box,. .. 

^"°""' } per doz^n,. 
Shaddocks, each,. 



Walnuts J P^"* ^^V 

* ( per bushel,. ...... 

Almonds, (sweel^ per pound,. . 

Fill3crtn, per pound, 

Castana, 



none. 
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Remarks. During the past month the >ye|ither has been favorable 
to the maturity of early crops. There is about ten days difference be- 
tween this season and the last — the latter having been the earliest. Old 
potatoes, as we predicted, are exceedingly scarce,- and command enor- 
mous prices ; new ones come to hand slowly, and are not of very large 
size — they were abundant last year at a much earlier date. Turnips 
are fine. Onions not abundant: some of the Connecticut reds, or, as 
they are termed, rareripes, have come in the past week. Beets are 
plenty. Carrots are brought in, but they are yet small. 

Early cabbages are not yet plentifully supplied. A few cauliflowers 
of small size have sold at quotations. String beans are very scarce — 
the early frosts in the month of May having destroyed nearly two thirds 
of the expocted crop. Peas are. not plenty nor very good. Bush 
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Bquashes came to hand in tolerable quantities: some have been brought 
from New York, but they are far inferior to those frown by our mar- 
keters: many of them are striped, some three-colorea, transversely, evi* 
dently a mixture of the seed. We are happy to perceive that our mar» 
ket gardeners are very particular in this respect, and pay much regard 
to keeping their seed genuine, or procuring such as are so. 

Of rruits, particularly fine kinds, the market does not seem to be re- 
markably well stocked. Old apples, with the exception of a few russets, 
are all gone; some new ones nave been received from New York, but 
rather inferior. Pears are not yet plentiful — few except the little mus- 
cats, as they are called, having yet come in. Cherries have not been 
abundant, — the earlv frosts and the late rains having contributed largely 
to the destruction of the fruit. No strawberries are now to be found 
except the Wood. Currants and gooseberries are tolerably plenty. 
Raspberries scarce. Blueberries come to hand in tolerable abundance 
at this season. Few watermelons are to be had : a small lot, among 
which were some muskmelons, arrived last week, but in bad order. 
Pine-apples are very scarce. Cucumbers just begin to come in from 
the open garden; the supply hitherto has been from frames. Of cran- 
berries there are yet some remaining on hand : but the numerous new 
fruits which are to be had causes rather a dull sale at this season. Lem- 
ons are very scarce; there having been no arrivals lately ; we believe 
our quotations are as low as they can be bought. Your$y M. T., Bo9^ 
tony Jidy ^d, 1836. 



Art. V. Obituary Notice. 

Farther Details respecting t?ie Death of Mr. Douglas. [See Vol. I, 
p. 239.] — The following particulars of this most terrific occurrence are 
taken from that excellent publication, the Mirror y for March 36, 1836. 
The editor acknowledges having copied it from Ke Kumu Hawaii, a 
mission newspaper, published at Honolulu, Oahu, which was kindly 
lent to him by a subscriber to the Mirror. This newspaper is "printed 
at the mission Press of Oahu, and in the native language of the Sand- 
wich Islands, except the paper relating to Mr. Douglas, which is in 
Ent^lish. It appears that tne lamentable event occurred on July 12, 
1884, six months sooner than, according to a notice in the Magazine of 
Natural History (vol. viii. p. 410), was supposed to be the case. 

''The document whence these particulars have been extracted is 
dated Hilo, Hawaii (the principal of the Sandwich Islands), July 15, 
1834, and is addressea to Richard Charltan, Esq., his Britannic Majes- 
ty's consul there. 

'' Intelligence of this distressing event reached Hilo on the morning 
of July 14, when a native came up, and, with an expression of counte- 
nance which indicated but too faithfully that he was the bearer of sad 
tidings, inauired for a Mr. Goodrich. On seeing him, he stated that 
the body oi Mr. Douglas had been found on the mountains in a pit ex- 
cavated for the purpose of taking wild cattle; and that he was supposed 
to have been. killed by the bullock which was in the pit when Mr. Doug- 
las fell in. Never were the feelings of the writers of this letter so 
•hocked ; nor could they credit the report till it was painfully confirmed. 
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as they preceded to the beach, whither the body of Mr. Douglas had 
been conveyed in a canoe by the native who brought the news of his 
death. Upon further in<]^uiry, this person related, in substance, as fol- 
lows: — That on the evening of the 13th instant, the natives who brought 
the body down from the mountain came to his house at Laupahoihoi, 
about twenty*five or thirty miles distant from Hilo, and employed him 
to bring it to this place in his canoe. The particulars which he learned 
from them were as follows : — Mr. Douglas left Kohala Point during 
the previous week, in company with an English man as a guide, and 
proceeded to cross Moncna Kea on the north side. On the 12th in- 
stant Mr. Douglas dismissed his guide, who cautioned him, on parting, 
to be very careful lest he should fall into some of the pits for taking 
wild cattle ; describing them as being near the places to which the ani- 
mals resorted to drink. Soon after Mr. Douglas had dismissed his 
guide, he went back a short distance to get a bundle which he had for- 

5[otten; and, as he was retracing his steps, in some fatal moment, he 
ell into one of the pits, into which a bullock had previously fallen. He 
was found dead in the pit by these same natives, who, ignorant, at the 
time, of his passing, were in pursuit of bullocks, and, on coming up to 
the pit, found a small hole in one end of the covering of it. At first 
they conjectured that a calf had fallen in, but, on furtner examination, 
discovered traces of a man's steps, and soon afterwards saw his feet in 
the pit, his body being covered with dirt and rubbish. They went im- 
mediately in pursuit of the guide, who returned, shot the bullock in the 
{)it, took out the body, and hired the natives, at the price of four bul- 
ocks (which were killed immediately), to convey the body to the sea- 
shore. He himself accompanied them, and procured the native to con- 
# vey the body to Hilo, promising to follow immediately, and bring with 
him the compass, the watch (which was somewhat broken, but still 
going), some money found in Mr. Douglas's pockets, and a little dog, 
a faithful companion of the departed traveller. Thus far the report of 
the native who brought the body in his canoe, and who professed to 
relate the facts as he learned them from the natives who came down 
from the mountain. 

'^ What an affecting spectacle was presented, on removing the bul- 
lock's hide, in which the body had been conveyed ! It appeared to be 
in the same state as when taken from the pit. The face was covered 
with dirt, the hair filled with blood and dirt, and the coat, pantaloons, 
and shirt were considerably torn : the hat was missing. On washing 
the body, it was found to be in a shocking state : there were ten or 
twelve gashes on the head, a long onebver the left eye; another, rather 
deep, just above the left temple; a deep one behind the right ear; the 
left cheek-bone appeared to be broken, and also the ribs on the left 
side; the abdomen was much bruised, as were also the lower parts of 
the legs. 

" After laying out the body, the first thought was to bury it within 
Mr. Goodrich's premises; but, when a spot had been selected and 
cleared, doubts were suggested, by a person who had assisted, and who 
had been much engaged in taking wild cattle, whether the wounds on 
the head could have been inflicted by a bullock. The matter did not 
seem clear: many parts of the story were dark and confused; and the 
following Questions arose among the persons present: — How was it that 
Mr. Douglas was alone, without any guide, whether foreigner or na- 
tive? Where was John, Mr. Diell's colored man, who left Honolulu 
with Mr. Diell, and who, on missing a passage with him from Lahaina, 
embarked with Mr. Doucflas, as had been ascertained from the captain 
of the vessel in which Mr. Douglas sailed from Lahaina to Kohala 
Point, and there left the vessel, with Mr. Douglas, on the morning of 
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the 19th iimtant, in order to accompany him across the mountain to 
Hilo? How was it that Mr. Douglas should fall into a pit when re* 
tracing his steps, afler he had once passed it in safety? And, if a bul-^ 
lock had already fallen into the pit, how was it that he did not see the 
hole necessarily made in the covering? It was, therefore, thought due 
to the friends of Mr. Douglas, and to the public, whom he had so zeal- 
ously and usefully served, that an examination sliould be made of hit 
body by medical men. The only way to have this effected was by pre- 
serving the body, and either sending it to Oahu, or keeping it until it 
could be examined at Hilo. The former plan seemed most desirable. 
Accordingly, the contents of the abdomen were removed, the body filled 
with salt, and placed in a coliin, which was filled up with salt; and the 
whole was enclosed in a box filled with brine. Afler the body was laid 
in the cofiin, the members of the mission family and several foreigners 
assembled to pay their tribute of respect to the mortal remains of the 
deceased : prayers were offered up, and a brief address was made. 
These services being concluded, the body was removed to a cool native 
house, where it was enclosed in the box. 

*' As neither the guides nor any natives had arrived by the 16th inst., 
two foreigners were despatched to the place where the body was re- 
ceived on the sea-shore, with directions to search out the natives who 
discovered the body, to go with them to the pit, and, after making 
as full inquiries as possible, to report at Hilo immediately. So far as 
could be ascertained, the guide was an Englishman, a convict from 
Botany Bay, who left a vessel at the Sandwicn Islands some years pre- 
viously: he had a wife and one* child with him, to which circumstance 
was attributed his delay. In the meantime, it was feared that the cap- 
tain could not convev the remains of Mr. Douglas to Honolulu, as his 
vessel was filled with wood, canoes, food, &c. 

" In the afternoon, however, Edward Gurney, the English guide, ar- 
rived. He stated that, on the 13th instant, about ten minutes before 
six o'clock in the morning, Mr. Douglas arrived at his house on the 
mountain, and wished him to point out the road to Hilo, and to accom- 
pany him a short distance. Mr. Douglas was then alone, but said that 
his man had given out the day before; referring, probably, to John, Mr. 
DielPs colored man. Having taken breakfast, Edward accompanied 
Mr. Douglas about three quarters of a mile; and, after directing him in 
the path, and warning him of the traps, proceeded about half a mile 
further with him. Air. Douglas then dismissed the guide, after expres- 
sing his anxiety to reach Hilo by evening, thinking that he could find 
out the wav himself. Just before Edward left him, he warned him par- 
ticularly o^ three bullock-traps, about two miles and a half ahead; two 
of them directly on the road, the other on one side. 

" Edward now returned home to skin some bullocks which he had 
previously killed. About eleven o'clock, two natives came in pursuit 
of him, saying that the European was dead, and that they had found 
him in the pit in which the bullock was. They stated that, as they 
were coming up to this pit, one of them, observing some of the clothing 
on the side, exclaimed " Lolel*^ and, in a moment afterwards, discov- 
ered Mr. Douglas within the pit, trampled under the feet of the bul- 
lock. ' Edward accordingly ran to the nouse for a musket and ball. 
On reaching the pit, he found Mr. Douglas lying upon his right side, 
and the bullock standing upon his body, lie shot the animal, de- 
scended into the pit, drew, the carcass to the other end of it, and got 
out the body of the poor traveller. His cane was with him, but the 
bundle and doff were missing. Edward, knowing that he had a bundle, 
asked for it. After a few moments' search, a loud barkins was heard 
at a short distance ahead, on the road leading to Hilo; and, on reaching 
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the spot, the dog was found with the bundle. On further examination, 
it appeared that Mr. Douglas had stopped for a moment and looked 
into an empty pit, and also into that wnerein the bullock was taken ; 
that, after passing on up the hill some fifteen fathoms, he laid down his 
bundle, ana returned to the fatal pit ; and that, while looking in, by 
making a misstep, or by some other means, he fell into the power of the 
infuriated animal, who speedily executed the work of death. 

" The body was covered in part with stones ; which circumstance is 
thought to have prevented its being entirely crushed. After removing 
it, Edward took charge of the dog and bundle, and of Mr. Douglas's 
chronometer, his pocket compass, keys and money, found upon him ; 
and, having hired the natives to carry the body to the shore, (a distance 
of about twenty-seven miles), accompanied them, and came thence to 
Hilo. The letter adds : ^ This narrative clears up many of the difficul- 
ties which rested upon the whole matter ; and, perhaps, it lyiH aflbrd a 
pretty satisfactory account of the manner in which Mr. Douglas met his 
awful death.' The writers then propose to the consul to send the body 
to Hilolu, should the captain consent to convey it ; if he should not, the 
corpse yiras to be interred. We are not aware which course was 
adopted. The black man mentioned in the letter probably lost his way, 
and perished in the mountains, as he has not since been heard of."-^ 
{Oard. Mag.) 



Art. VI. MeteoToiogiedl Notice, 

FOR JUNE. 

The month of June was almost unprecedented for its degree of cold, 
cloudy, and wet weather. During the previous part of this month the 
thermometer ranged scarcely up to the temperate point. North and 
easterly winds were prevalent, with misty weather and drizzling rains. 
After this a few days of bright sunshine succeeded, which, however, 
lasted only a short time; cloudy weather, with easterly winds, set in, 
and, with but little intermission, lasted until the end of the month. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature, 57' 40' — ^highest, 85® ; lowest, 
38° above zero. 

Winds. — N. nine days — N. E. nine — E. four — S. E. one — S. ^re — 
W. two days. 

Force of the Wind. — Brisk, eighteen days — flight, twelve days. 

Character of the Weather. — Fine, fourteen days — Fair, two day^r" 
Cloudy, fourteen days. 

Rainy, days. 
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Art. I. On the Use of the Osage Orange (Maclura atiran* 
(iaca), as Food for SiUc-worms. By T. S. P., Beaver- 
dam, Va. 

Some months ago, the Farmer's Register contained a transla- 
tion of an interesting article by M. Bonafons, giving the result 
of an experiment on feeding the silk-worm on the leaves of the 
Macliira. Although the authority of that gentleman may be 
regarded as decisive on any matter connected with the culture 
of silk, yet, as many substitutes for the mulberry have been suc- 
cessively used and discarded, it was reasonable to suppose the 
maclura might share the same fate. On trial, however, I find it 
to answer all the purposes for which M. Bonafons recommended 
it ; and as the silk business is becoming an important branch of 
the industry of the United States, I am induced to detail, in 
corroboration thereof, the result of my own experiment. 

In the month of May I had a few thousand eggs to hatch ; 
and, durmg the three first ages, the worms were fed exclusively 
on the leaves of the maclura. At the conmiencement of the 
fourth age they were divided into several parcels, with a view of 
giving to each a separate kind of food. About one third were 
continued on the same — the native mulberry was given to an 
equal number — a portion of the balance was fed on the maclura 
and Chinese mulberry indiscriminately — and the remainder on 
the Chinese mulberry alone. During the process, I could not 

|>erceive that the worms manifested any partiality between the 
eaves of the maclura and those of the Chinese mulberry, — ^if 
they evinced any, it was certainly not in favor of the latter. But 
they greatly preferred either to the leaves of the red mulberry, 
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some of which I would occasionally lay on the shelves, where 
they would suffer them to remain until compeUed by hunger to 
eat them. On the contraiy, when those which had the red mul- 
berry leaves assigned them, were furnished with a few of the 
maclura, they would collect around the latter and devour them 
with avidity, before they would begin to feed on their accustomed 
diet. 

The relative value, however, of the maclura and Chinese 
mulberry, for the production of silk, was only to be fully deter- 
mined after the formation of the cocoons. It may be recollected 
by those who read the article of M. Bonafons, that he regarded 
the maclura as chiefly valuable for feeding the worms during 
their early ages ; that subsequently they should be supplied with 
the mulberry, their natural food ; and that, though the former 
would produce silk of a fair quality, yet it would be inferior, and 
in diminished quantity, compared with the product of the mul- 
berry. I find this to be true as it regards the maclura and Chi^ 
nese mulberry — so far, at least, as respects the size of the cocoon ; 
but the maclura is at least, of equal value with the red or native 
mulberry. The worms fed on the Chinese mulberry spim 
cocoons weighing from thirty to forty-five grains ; — those raised 
on the maclura and Chinese mulberry combined made their balls 
somewhat lighter on the average, — while the weight of those ob- 
tained fi*om the maclura and the red mulberry respectively was 
about equal, and still less than either of the preceding. The 
quality of the thread for manufacturing purposes I am unable to 
pronounce upon, not having yet submitted specimens to a com- 
petent judge. The cocoons were nearly all of a pale straw 
color. 

If the value of the maclura consisted only in furnishing food 
for the silk-worm, it might, from its extreme hardiness, and con- 
sequent exemption from late spring frosts, be detraed well wor- 
thy of planting ; but when to this, other important uses to which 
it may be applied are superadded, it appears to present irresisti- 
ble claims to the notice of the farmer and horticulturist. I may 
therefore be excused for dwelling more at large on its merits, 
which have as yet scarcely began to be appreciated, or even 
known. 

In many parts of the United States, the scarcity of timber 
has for many years been sensibly felt ; notwithstanding which, 
our forests still continue to disappear. To mitigate the evils ojf 
this alarming destruction, efforts have frequently been made to 
substitute live for dead fences ; but it is believed that hedges 
have not, to any considerable extent, answered the purposes of 
an enclosure. After all the trouble and expense that have been 
bestowed upon them, they have, in most instances, finally dwin- 
dled away and been rooted out. Hence it may be inferred, that 
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tha plants used in their construction have been too feeble in their 
constitution) and therefore incapable of attaining the necessary 
size and development. Now it has been confidently asserted, 
that the maclura will make a most substantial and impervious 
hedge — a fact which cannot well be doubted by any person who 
will take the trouble to examine its manner of growth. The 
branches are thickly set, and the lateral ones almost uniformly 
take a horizontal direction : they are, moreover, armed with a 
number of sharp and very rigid spines, which do not disappear, 
as has been stated, after one or two years, but remain perma- 
nently. The plants grow with such vigor, that it would only 
require a few years, under careful treatment, to rear an excellent 
hedge from the seed. To those who are fond of the ornamental 
it may be also recommended for the extreme lustre of its foliage 
and the magnificence of its fruit. 

Hitherto the means of propagating the maclura have been 
rather limited. It grows but indifferently from cuttings, and not 
with certainty from slips of the roots. The only mode which 
can be depended on for extensive increase, is by the seed. These 
have not often been perfected on this side of the Mississippi, 
owing partly to the small number of trees which gentlemen have 
introduced into their grounds ; and also to mattention to the fact 
that they are dioecious. With a knowledge of this characteristic, 
there is no difficulty in having them to bear abundantly. . There 
is one growing in my garden, now seven or eight years old, which 
has matured its fruit for a year or two past, and which would 
have borne considerably earlier, had not the staminate plant per- 
ished which was ordered with it. The one which was subse- 
quently obtained was feeble in its growth, and slow in flowering. 
Last year the number of seeds it ripened amounted to many 
thousands. These readily vegetated in the spring, and the seed- 
lings are now growing in nursery rows, as finely as could be de- 
sired. 

I regret that I have not been able to compress my remarks 
into a smaller space ; but, before concluding, I will take the 
liberty to suggest, to some of our enterprising seedsmen, the pro- 
priety of obtaining a parcel of the seed of the maclui^ fi-om its 
native forests. They may be gathered in any quantity on the 
Red River, and in the contiguous parts of Arkansas. It is the 
practice now to compass sea and land to discover a new vegeta- 
ble for our tables, or a flower for the parterre ; and while the 
seeds of these productions meet with a ready sale, in consequence 
of the increased taste for horticultural pursuits, it is not to be 
doubted that a considerable demand will also be found for those 
of a plant, which combines, in an eminent degree, the useful 
with the ornamental. Yours, 

Btai9trdaniy Va.^ 7th mo.^ 1836. T. S. P. 
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Art. II. On the CuUivatUm of several of the most beautiful 
Species and Varieties of Cactus and Cereus, In a Series of 
Papers. By J. W. Russell. 

Cereus flagellif6rmis (creeping cereus), is an old inhabitant 
of the stove and green-house. The stems of the plant, when in 
a healthy luxuriant state, resemble a whip-lash, whence its trivial 
name, flagellif6rmis. This interesting species, when interspersed 
with some of its co-species, that are of a more robust growth, 
makes an elegant contrast, showing, to the most careless observer, 
the difference in the habits of growth in the same family of plants. 
The flowers expand their blossoms in the months of May and 
June, and are of a dark rose color, arranged indiscriminately 
along the stems of the plants, — although sometimes a number of 
them are closely set together, not in a cluster^ but in one straight 
line, one or two inches apart. It is a native of Peru, and has 
been cultivated more than one hundred years. 

Epiphyllum specidsum Haworth (C&ctus specidsus B. R,) 
19 also an old favorite: the stems of the plant are thin and flat, 
from one half an inch to two inches in width, and of a very ir- 
regular habit of growth ; but by judicious pruning it can be 
made an elegant plant. Stands of a circular form, or flat, in the 
shape of a ladder, should be used for training this plant to ; the 
shape of the stand, however, may be left altogether to the taste 
of the cultivator, as something of the kind is indispensably ne- 
cessary, to train up the shoots, that they may be kept in regular 
order. The superfluous growths must be taken off with a sharp 
knife, remembering to reserve^ if possible, the strongest growths. 
The admirable appearance of this plant when in full bloom at- 
tracts the attention of every person ; its beautiful rose or blush 
colored flowers expand in June and July, and the plant presents 
a splendid show for a fortnight or three weeks. The flowers 
are produced from the sides of the stems, and the dark colored 
vein, which is generally observable, that leads from the centre of 
the stem to the bud, is almost a sure sign of a flower. This 
species is ja native of South America, and has been cultivated 
about twenty-five years. 

Epiphyllum trunc^tum Haworth (C&ctus trunc^tus Lk.) is a 
fine sort : the stems are flat, and about half an inch in width : 
the extremity of the shoot is scolloped out as though bitten off 
by an animal : the flowers are of a darker shade than those of 
specidsum, and more elongated — the habit of the plant more 
close and compact : diis has been cultivated ten or twelve years. 

Cdreus Ackerm&nt is a new variety, and rivals the far-famed 
Cereus speciosissimus in the beauty of its flowers ; however, it 
is deficient of the fine purple tinge which is so prominent a fea- 
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ture on the inner petals of the latter plant. The flowers expand 
in a similar manner, and continue three or four days in great 
perfection, and they are also equally large ; by some cultivators 
It is esteemed second to none of its co-species that are yet known. 
The habit of the plant resembles E. speci6sum; the stems are more 
fleshy and broader, and of a lighter green color ; sometimes the 
young growths are quadrangular or four-sided, but they ultimately 
grow out to a thin expansion, broad and flat. The time of flow- 
ering is in May and June : it has been cultivated but five or six 
years. 

Cereus Jenkens6ma is also a new variety, and resembles £. spe- 
ci6sum in its habit of growth: the floWers*are of the same shape, 
only cl^nsiderably larger: the color an elegant crimson: time of 
flowering June and July, and has been cultivated about four 
years. 

Cereus Vandesta is quite new and scarce: this also resembles 
£. specidsum in its habit of growth ;. the flowers are of the 
same shape, but as large as those of Jenkens6nta, and a shade 
darker in color. It is a free grower, and well adapted for train- 
ing to a trellis, or a round stand. Time of flowering, July and 
August. 

Opuntia vulgaris Haworth Ckctus Opuntia L. (Indian fig), 
has been cultivated more than tWo hundred years. It is too 
well known to need any description ; * with good treatment it 
will grow luxuriantly. Its large fleshy broad stems are admi- 
rably well adapted for grafting all the kinds I have now spoken 
of upon, which can be done in the following very simple manner, 
viz: — ^first, take ofi* the cutting from the plant that you wish to 
insert on the Indian fig — then make an incision in the stem with 
a sharp penknife, as near the same shape and size as possible as 
that of die cutting ; observe to take the piece out so as to allow 
the scion to be inserted about an inch deep. If this is neatly 
done there is no fear of success. Let any person imagine the 
splendid efiect a large plant will have four or five feet high, 
spreading in every direction, with some of the sorts here men- 
tioned grafted on it, growing most luxuriantly and flowering pro- 
fusely; this I have seen — and I can assure every reader of this 
that it was a beautiful object. 

I hope ere long to see this very interesting family of plants 
more generally cultivated, and the compost recommended in my 
former 'papers tried, which I think will be all that is necessary, 
to ensure its permanent use, in preference to the sandy soil, des- 
titute of any richness, which is generally reconoimended. 

Yours, 

J\tount Aubwrn^ August 8, 1836. J. W. Russell. 
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Art. III. Calendar of Plants and Shmbs in bloom fromjhe 
month of May to October^ incltuive. By the CoifDUCTORs. 

In the month of July, a larger number of herbaceous peren- 
nials are in flower than in any other during the season; and where 
there is not a good collection, the flower border presents rather 
a barren and uncheerful appearance to the lover of Flora. Roses 
and spring flowers, generally, are gone, and annual flowers have 
not yet come into bloom, with the exception of a few early ones 
of not a very showy character. By fall planUng, which we have 
several times recommehded, and which we now again remind our 
readers of, as the season is rapidly approaching in which it should 
be done, many kinds of annuals will bloom much finer than if the 
planting of such was delayed until spring. We hope those of 
our readers who are desirous of adorning their gardens with an- 
nual flowers in the earlier part of the season, will not let the op- 
portunity pass by. 

The plants in pots, distributed on the lawn or on the borders, 
will now have partly made tlieir summer growth. Hydrangeas 
will be m full bloom, and when the specimens are large, and cov- 
ered with numerous clusters of flowers, they present a.showy dis- 
play. Lemon and orange trees, if loaded with fruit, have a fine 
^flfect. Petunias of the two kinds, phoenicea and nyctaginifldra, 
planted in vases and elevated on pedestals, as recommended in 
our last, have an imposing appearance, and are unique in their 
kind. But we have some remarks to makeon the suitable varie- 
ties of plants for vases, which we shall give at some future time. 

July. — Of shrubs in flower, there are the Azklea viscdsa, 
Spir«e^a Isvig&ta, ffyp6ricum Kalmidntim, Magn6Ha glauca, the 
smoke tree and honeysuckles; and other kinds, which were enu- 
merated last month, remain in bloom: the herbaceous plants, 
which are numerous, are as follows: — Crentidna crinita and cru- 
ci^ta, the former beautiful: Camp&nida carp&thica, azikrea, ag- 
greg&ta, nitida, medium, Trach^hum pl^no, lilifldra, sarm&tica, 
collina,persicefdlia, p. fldrepl^noand fldrepl^no 41bo, ^Lorr^jit, 
and eliptica, Phl6x rdsea, carnea, Shep6rdt fimbri-kta, pyrami- 
dklis &lba, p. pendulifldra, and undul&ta pumila; all these are 
elegant, particularly rdsea and fimbrikta: Ver6nica neglecta, hy- 
brida, spuria, 61egans and spickta pumila: Delphinium grandifld- 
rum and grandifldrum fldre pl^no: Gaill&u*dta aristkta, in flower 
all summer: (Enoth^ra glauca, microc&rpa (splendid), Fraz^ri 
and grandifldra, Coredpsis Atkinsonidna, tripteris, and lanceo- 
likta; the latter extremely fine: Spine^'a lob&ta, ulm&ria and ul- 
mkria variegkta, Epildbium spic&tum, Polemdnium cseriileum 
and csnkleum fldre &lbo: CoroniUa viminea, Dracoc^phalum 
ri&pens, and altai6nse, Astr&ntia miijor, Pentstdmon diffiisum, ovk- 
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tuiD) rdseum and digitalis, Potentilla nepalensis, atrosanguinea, 
RusselUdna and Maytdna: Tormentilla r^ptans, fl6re pteno; 
tliis is a charming little plant for rock work: Ferb4scum pyramid^- 
lis, C^lsia erotica, Ac6nitumnap611us, H&Uert and 41bidum, G^um 
coccineum, tdscl^pia^ tuberdsa, Digit&lis lutea and the common 
purple and white, Lysimiichia vulgaris and quadrifdlia, Pren&u- 
thes integrifdlia, Mon4rda purpiirea, ;St4tice Gmelina, L4thyru8 
grandifi6rus, Lychnis chalced6nica var. pl^no albo and pi. coc- 
cinea and L. grandifldra, Cimicifuga foe^tida, Eschsch61tzta cali- 
f6rnica, O'xalis D^ppet, Lupinus polyphyllus, sweet-williams, 
holyhocks, pinks of all kinds, &c. The following kinds of lilies 
are in full Uoom this month: — Lilium c4ndidum, longifldrum, 
jap6nicum, bulbiferum, spect&bile, c6ncolor: Gladiolus natal^n- 
sis and byz&ntium also bloom finely this month, if planted in the 
autumn. They are perfectly hardy. 

The plants wintered in frames, and turned out into the borders 
as recommended, in the month of May, will now be in full bloom; 
such as Ferb^na chamedrifdlia, Jfefimulus r6seus, Commelina 
tuberdsa, and ccel^stis, Sen^cio 61egans, red and white double- 
flowered; iS&lvia Gr^hami, Calendrinia grandifldra, P3rr^thrum 
parth^nium, stocks, calceolarias, fuchsias, anagallises, petunias, 
schizanthuses, chrysanthemums, sweet scabiouses, &c. 

Among the annuals, the candy-tuft is beautiful, when planted 
in large patches; the sweet-alyssum is very delicate, and forms a 
pretty companion to the former, and is valuable for its fragrance. 
The eschscholtzias will be now in fuU flower: we do not know 
of a more splendid ornament to the flower border than the E. 
crdcea. It is yet rare; but as it seeds freely, we hope it will be- 
come more common by another season. We have had single 
plants this year, which have covered a piece of ground a yard 
across, that were, in the middle of the day, one mass of rich 
orange colored blossoms. Thstt charming little annual, the Gilia 
tricolor, now begins to bloom: it should be in every garden. 

Among the running plants, Maur4ndya Barclayana Lophos- 
p6rmum erub^scens, Cobas^a sc4ndens, Cal&mpelis sc^bra, and 
the new dark nasturtium, if kept over the winter and turned out, 
will now flower abundantly. In large gardens a greater number 
can be admitted; but these are such as are desirable in choice 
collections. 
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Art. IV. On the Germination of the ^elumbium Speciostun. 

By J. L. R. 

Having received from a friend a fresh nut of this splendid 
oriental plant, I was induced to watch the development of its 
germination. After remaining in a glass of pure water on my 
mantel for about three weeks, I perceived a wide dehiscence 
near its sununit, and the first emission of young roots. A com- 
post of clay, vegetable mould and . sand, in nearly equal parts, 
was then provided, and the nut partially planted in it. The pot 
was then plunged in another, glazed and water-tight, and covered 
with river water to the depth of three or four inches. In a few 
days the first leaf appeared, curiously convoluted, by its ridges 
being rolled towards its disk. Not long after its expansion an- 
other made its appearance, and in the coiurse of a month five 
have been developed in considerable vigor. The plant then 
seemed to make a pause for a few days, when I perceived a 
strong and thick rhizoma pushing downwards from the axis, and 
throwing out a profusion of roots about half the distance of its 
length ; till finally a new leaf has been evolved from the extremi- 
ty of this root stake. 

I have noticed, in the first volume of your magazine (p. 350), 
that a fine plant of this species was thriving under the culture of 
the Hon. John Lowell. What has been the fate of the plant ? 
Has Mr. Lowell succeeded in flowering it ? 

The germination of the nelumbium is interesting, on account 
of the seeming absence of cotyledons, and thus possessing the 
anomalous character of an exogenous acotyledonous plant. Much 
uncertainty exists respecting its true physiological development. 
On the outside of tlie base of the albumen is the embryo, en- 
closed in a membranous bag or sack. This, by Richard, was 
considered its cotyledon, and he accordingly placed the genus 
among the monocotyledons and Endogeneae. De CaudoUe and 
Mirbel considered it as exogenous and dicotyledonous, regarding 
the sack as a peculiar membrane, and possessing, also, a two- 
lobed embryo. From the structure of the stem, the character 
of its leaves, and also of its flowers and fruits, little doubt can 
remain that it more properly should be arranged according to the 
opinion of the two latter botanists. 

The sacred Lotus of the Nile is the present species. Ac- 
cording to Delile this celebrated locality of antiquity cannot 
boast of its present possession. In China, where it is exten- 
sively cultivated, its rhizoma and nuts aflbrd a considerable arti- 
cle of food. These, served up with apricots, wafnuts and ice, 
were oflfered at breakfast to the British ambassador and his suite. 
Some of the Japanese and Chinese deities are represented as 
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sitting on its broad and peltate leaves, thus distinguishing it as a 
sacred plant. 

My plant Jfeliimbium speci6sum var. dlbum, is freely offered 
to any one who desires to grow this rare and splendid flower in 
a conservatory or proper aquarium. J. L. R. 

^ugusty 1836. 



Art. v. On the CuUivation and Propagation of the Pink 
(Dianthus), more particularly the Carnation^ Picotee^ and 
Pink, By S. Walker. 

" Jove's flower: and, if my skill is not beguiled, 
He was Jove's flower when Jove was but a child." 

Permit me, dear Sirs, through the pages of your valuable Mag- 
azine, to submit a few hints to your readers on the cultivation and 
propagation of some of the varieties of this beautiful class of 
flowers, viz. the carnation, picotee and pink. The cultivation 
of these plants has occupied the attention, and called forth the la- 
bor and care, of some of the great and good in ages that have 
passed away. Would it be asking too much of the present gene- 
ration, while ^' the school-master is abroad," to turn aside a few 
moments, and admire nature in ^' her holiday suit and Sunday 
clothes ?" I will take it for granted, it is not; indeed, I cannot but 
believe a love of flowers, and a taste for cultivating them, is rapidly 
increasing in every section of the country: if we look to the east 
or to the west, to the north or to the south, we see magazines 
and newspapers springing up, devoted to floriculture. Such be- 
ing the case, I am induced to send you the present article, al- 
though I am aware I can add but very little, with advantage,' to 
what others have already said on the cultivation of these plants, 
or bring anything new before your readers; yet I shall endeavor 
to select and lay before them, in a condensed form, the direc- 
tions and opinions of others, and a few general remarks of my 
own, on the successful cultivation of the pink, picotee and car- 
nation. 

The Carnation. — Modem florists value this plant highly, and 
distinguish it into four classes. First, flakes^ of two colors only; 
the ground white, with a large stripe of scarlet, crimson or other 
color, going quite through the petals. Second, bizarree (signi- 
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fyingodd, irregular) ; with flowers striped or variegated with three 
or four different colors, with irregular stripes or spots* Third, 
picotees^ piquettes^ or piqueties; edge fringed, usually having a 
white ground, with spots or small stripes of scarlet, red, purple, 
or other colors. To enumerate the varieties would be useless, 
says Green, as they are not permanent, and every country pro- 
ducing new flowers almost every year, which, tliough at first 
raising they may be greatly valued, in two or three years become 
so common as to be of little worth, especially if they prove de- 
fective of any one good property, and are turned out to make 
room for new sorts. I will therefore refer my readers to the 
lists of the florists and nurserymen, who import them or raise 
them from seed, who have a great variety ijnder pompous names. 
The following are what the florists call the good properties of a 
carnation. The flower-stem should be strong, and able to sup- 
port the weight of the flower in an erect position. The petals 
should be long, broad, and stiff, and easy to expand, or, as the 
florists term it, should make free flowers; the outer circle of pe- 
tals should turn off gracefuUy, in an horizontal direction, and 
should be sufficiently strong to support the inner petals, which 
should diminish in size as they approach the centre. The petals 
should lie over each other in such a manner, as that their beauties 
can meet the eye at once ; the middle of the flower should not 
advance too high above the other parts, and the edges should be 
entire, without fringe, notch, or indenture; the color should be 
bright and equally marked all over the flower ; the flower, when 
blown, should be very full of petals, and the outside perfectly 
round ; the stem should not only be strong, but straight, not less 
than thirty, nor more than forty-five inches high ; the flower 
should not be less than three inches in diameter, and the petals 
well formed — ^neither so many as to appear crowded, nor so few 
as to appear thin ; the lower or outer circle of petals, commonly 
called the guard-leaves, should be substantial, and rise perpen- 
dicularly about half an inch above the calyx ; the calyx should be 
at least an inch in length, and sufficiently strong at the top to 
keep the bases of the petals in a close and circular body. 

Propagation and Culture of the Carnation. — Having obtained 
a quantity of good seeds, prepare a proportionable number of 
pots or boxes, filled with soil mixed with rotten cow-dung, &c., 
incorporated well together ; then sow the seed and cover them 
with about a quarter of an inch of the same compost, sifted 
finely; place the pots or boxes in an airy part of the garden; keep 
the soil moist, and shade them from the mid-day sun and. heavy 
rains. The time for sowing the seed is about the first of May; 
in about twenty days the plants will come up, and, if kept clear 
from weeds and duly watered, they will be fit for transplanting 
about the first of August, at which time prepare some beds of 
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the same compost as they were sown in, in an open, airy situa* 
lion; plant them in rows, about ten inches apart in the row, and 
twelve inches from row to row; during the winter, cover the 
plants with pine boughs, or any other light covering; — ^by these 
means they will generally flower the following summer. When 
they begin to shoot up their stalks to flower, they ought to be 
supported by sticks, and attentively looked after as soon as they 
begin to blow, to ascertain which of them promise to be good 
flowers; pull up all single and ill colored flowers, to allow the 
others more air and room; propagate the good ones by layers. 

To Propagate by Layers. — After you. have made choice of 
such shoots as you intend to propagate, and have loosened the 
soil round the plant, and, if necessary, raised it with fresh soil, 
that it may be level with the shoot intended to be laid down, 
strip off the leaves from the lower part of the shoot, and cut off 
the top of the leaves; make choice of a strong joint, the third or 
fourth from the crown of the shoot; then with a sharp knife make 
a slip close below the joint, about three fourths through the 
shoot, from the joint upwards; remove the sweUing part of the 
joint where the slit is made, so that the part slit may be shaped 
like a tongue; for if the outer skin be left on, it will prevent their 
pushing out roots; then make a hole in the earth with your finger, 
just where the tongue in the shoot is to come; put into the hole 
about a tea-spoon full of silt, or fine sand, from the river; then 
with your finger and thumb gently bend the shoot into the earth, 
observing to keep the top as upright as possible, that the slit may 
be open; and, having provided forked sticks for the purpose, 
thrust one of them into the ground so that the forked part may 
take hold of the layer, in order to keep it down in its proper 
place; then cover the shank of the layer with soil, giving it a 
gentle watering, which should be repeated as often as it is neces* 
sary to promote their taking root. They will have taken root 
in about five or six weeks; cut them oflf from the parent plant, 
leaving about an inch of the stalk below the incision attached, 
and plant them in pots, or beds, or in the borders, as you intend 
to bloom them. The soil suitable for the carnation and pink is 
rich maiden loam, to which add one third part of well rotted 
cow dung, and about one sixth part of drift sand from the side of 
the river, or other water courses; to this add a small quantity of 
air-slacked lime, say a quart to a barrow full, aiul about double 
the quantity of wood ashes; mix these well together several 
times in the autumn and spring, and use it the second season ; 
protect your compost with boards from the drenchmg rains and 
the mid-summer sun. 

• To Propagate by Pipings. — The piping of the carnation is not 
attended with as much success as the piping of the pink. Our 
warm weather, during the months of July and August, is much 
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against this, method of propagating the carnation; even in Eng- 
land not more than one half of the pipings that are put m ever 
take root; and were it not that some of the best sorts make very 
little and very short shoots, and are also very brittle, and diffi- 
cult to propagate by layers, I should recommend that the piping 
of carnations should be discontinued: but, as the most difficult 
sorts to propagate are generally the most valuable, I will make 
a quotation from Paxton, which appears to me to contain the best 
information on this subject. Prepare a slight hot-bed in an 
eastern aspect, and as soon as the heat is moderate, lay on about 
six inches thickness of light mould, sifted finely. No piping 
should have less than two or three complete joints. Take off 
the cutting horizontailly, just below the second or third joint, and 
nierely cut off the leaves from the joint that is to be inserted into 
the soil, but leave the others entire, except the tops, which cut 
off square, a little above the centre of the crown of the shoot. 
After giving the earth of the bed a moderate watering, place on 
a hand or bell glass to mark the boundaries in which the pipings 
are to be planted; plant the pipings half an inch deep, and at 
least an inch and a half or two inches distant from each other. 
Many authors, and among the number Paxton, say, not more 
than an inch apart. This I conceive to be an error, and one of 
the causes of failure in piping: by crowding too many pipings 
under the glass, they hold too much moisture, and damp off. 
After you have put in all your pipings, give them a gentle water- 
ing, to fix the soil closely about them; let them remain uncover- 
ed until the leaves are diy; then place on the glasses, and press 
them gently down to prevent the admission of air; give the pip- 
ings a little morning sun, but always shade them when the heat 
becomes strong, which may be done by covering the glasses 
with mats. It is necessary, after the first week, that the glasses 
be occasionally taken off to admit air, but this must never be 
done when the sun is powerful, but rather in cloudy weather,, or 
early in the morning. When the pipings are watered, never 
place the glasses over them until the leaves are dry, and then not 
without first drying the glasses, or mildew will be the conse- 
quence; and this must bq continued until the pipings are well 
rooted, which will be in about six weeks, when the glasses may 
be removed altogether. When there are any very choice varie- 
ties, I would recommend that they be piped with tumblers, and 
put only one piping under each glass. I have almost invariably 
succeeded in this manner, when the piping in mass has been 
nearly, if not quite, a failure. 

The Cultivation and Propagation of the Garden Pink (Di- 
dnthus plumarius) . — The pink is more hardy than the carnation^ 
and may be propagated with success, by dividing the roots in the 
ispring; but as these divisions never make such good plants, or 
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bloom so fine as layers or pipings, it is a desideratum to raise new 
plants every year, either from layers or pipings, as one year old 
plants bloom very superior to those of any other age. When 
your pipings are prepared, make choice of a shady part of the 
garden; let the soil be light and sandy; put your pipings in after 
the same manner as recommended for the carnation, watering 
them with a fine rose watering-pot, until the soil is completely 
saturated; cover them with a hand glass, which should not be 
removed until they begin to grow; after that they may be expos- 
ed in the morning and evening, until they are able to bear the 
open air. The usual time for piping the pink is July; but I 
have succeeded much better when I have attempted it in Sep- 
tember. Our dog-day weather is generally very much against 
the propagating of pinks by piping. The pink may be cultivat- 
ed from seed in the same manner as the carnation, and in the 
same compost, with the addition of a. little horse manure. Mad- 
dock gives the following as the criterion of a fine pink: '^ The 
stem should be strong and erect, and not less than twelve inches 
high; the calyx smallerand shorter than the carnation, but nearly 
similar in proportion, as well as in the formation of the flower, 
which should not be less than two inches and a half in diameter. 
The petals should be large, broad and substantial, and very fine 
fringed or serrated edges, free from notches or indentures ; in 
short, they approach nearest to perfection when the fringe or 
edge is so fine as scarcely to be discernible; but if they could be 
obtamed entire, it would be desirable. The broadest part of the 
lamina, or broad end of the petals, should be perfectly white, and 
distinct from the eye, unless it be a laced pink, that is, one orna- 
mented with a continuation of the color of the eye round it, bold, 
clear, and distinct, having a considerable proportion of white in 
the centre, perfectly free from tmge or spot. The eye should 
consist of a bright or dark rich crimson or purple, resembling 
velvet, but the nearer it approaches to black, the more it is 
esteemed: its proportion should be about equal to that of the 
white', that it may neither appear too large nor too small." 

The importation of the pink and carnation into this country, 
from England or firom France, is very rarely successful: the close 
air and the scent of the ship is, in nine cases out of ten, fatal to 
the plants; hence these fine and odoriferous flowers are so little 
known or cultivated. We, indeed, find pinks and carnations of 
a certain sorty in almost every garden, but we rarely meet with a 
good one. I have met with specimens of the carnation, with 
high-sounding name, admired by its owner for its great size; but 
if the color. of the petals had been green instead of ^' brick-dust- 
red," it would have readily passed for a cabbage-sprout. With 
such specimens, how can we expect to enlist the cultivated mind 
and tasteful admirer of nature, in the cultivation of this lovely 
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flower? The-average price of carnations and picotees, in Eng- 
land, is about three shillings sterling per pair — ^pinks, one shil- 
ling and sixpence per pair, with a few exceptions for new and 
scarce varieties, which vary from five to twenty shillings per 
pair. I mention these facts, to contrast the prices asked and re- 
ceived by a gardener in this vicinity for one hundred plants of 
the carnation, warranted fine and of colors various ! — Price paid, 
and I believe all that was asked, was three cents each ! The re- 
sult is, the purchaser is disgusted with his bargain; and if he had 
not had an opportunity of seeing better things, he might have ex- 
claimed, in reply to the following line of the poet, — 

" And pinks of smell divinest," 
Carnations of shapes and colors vilest. 

To engage our friends in the cause of Flora, we should supply 
them with good things at a fair price. Taste, like truth, does 
not lie at the bottom of a well, nor is it confined to the rich or 
the poor, to the citizen or the yeoman, but is found in all coun- 
tries, and among all classes of society. 

In conchision, dear Sirs, 1 would remark, that some good va- 
rieties of the carnation and the pink are to be found in the vicinity 
of Boston. A few years since, I did not know of a first-rate 
pink in the state of Massachusetts. We have now some ten to 
fifteen varieties of the best sorts. Mr. Hill, of Boston, has long 
been successful in the cultivation of the carnation; and it gives 
me pleasure to add, that some choice varieties are now under the 
care of Mr. Haggerston, at the seat of J. P. Gushing, Esq., at 
Watertown. A variety of fine pinks may be found at the Botanic 
Garden, Cambridge, under the care of Mr. W. E. Carter, and 
also at other gardens in the neighborhood. Among- the best 
sorts cultivated in the vicinity of Boston, I would name Bow's 
Claudius, Major Shaw, Lady Cobbett, Lord Hamilton, Queen 
Caroline, Ford's fine seedling. Bow's Sir Isaac Newton, Nava- 
rino, Pettit's seedling, Hawkins's Beauty, a seedling raised 
by Col. Wilder, of Dorchester, and a seedling by the Messrs. 
Hovey, of Cambridgeport. The two latter I consider as pos- 
sessing many, if not all, the properties which constitute a good 
pink. We may, therefore, hope soon to have more than one of 
our senses gratified; for 

" Good scents do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine." 

Yours, &c. S. Walker. 

Jtoxbury, Aug. 16, 1836. 
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Art. VI. Some Remarks on the Tree Paony {Pdionia Moutan) , 
including its history y introduction into England^ the production 
of new seedling varieties^ propagation^ cultivation^ ^c. By 
tb^ Conductors. 

The tree psony, and its varieties, Psonta Moutan of bota- 
Dists, are among the most splendid plants of which our gardens 
can boast. They have long been cultivated in England, and 
have there become quite common — so much so, that there are, 
probably, but few gardens that lay any pretensions to beauty, 
which are not adorned by the gorgeous blossoms of this fine tribe. 
In this country they are yet unknown to country gardens, and, 
perhaps, with the exception of the amateur and nursery collec- 
tions in and about our principal cities, few if any plants are to 
be found. The comparatively high price which they have com- 
manded, and still command, may be, perhaps, one cause why 
they are less often seen; but we apprehend a better reason is, 
that they are almdst unknown. 

The conmion double red paeony, — the ornament of almost 
every garden, — the treasured flower of the humble cottage— ex- 
panding its gay blossoms when but few other plants are in flower, 
— is too well known to need any description. When this was 
first introduced to England, it commanded an equally high price 
witli that of the tree psony at the present time, nor was it prob- 
ably less admired; and although numerous varieties of it have 
been produced, there are but four pr five that rival, and we may 
almost say, none that surpass it, in splendor. As common as 
this is, the idea of a tree pceony is quite novel; and there are but 
few persons who have seen one in bloom, who were not greatly 
surprised to hear of such a plant. To see the latter grown side 
by side with the former, is part of tlie object of this paper; for 
though at present quite rare, we hope to see the time when every 
garden will be enriched by its truly magnificent blossoms. 

Long before the plants were introduced into England, they 
were well known from the botanical and other works upon China 
and Japan, as also from the repeated representations on Chinese 
porcelain and paper hangings, and in their paintings, &.c. Many 
varieties are said to exist in China, which have not yet been in- 
troduced to England, and th^ London Horticultural Society 
possess several paintings of kinds difllerent from tliose at present 
to be found in gardens. The Chinese are so selfish in regard to 
all the plants they possess, that, whatever price is oflered, they 
are reluctant to sell them, and oftentimes deceive purchasers, by 
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selling the most common kinds for those quite rare; and this, too, 
when the rare ones, to us, are as abundant in their gardens as the 
more common. So often have purchasers been deceived in this 
manner, that, from the hundreds of plants that have been import- 
ed into England, as yet, according to most writers, only five or 
six are, in reality, dissimilar. Mr. Sabine, however, in the 
Horticultural Transactions^ enumerates seven; and in the fbr- 
tus BritannicuSy eleven Chinese varieties are registered. 

Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to notice some of the 
names and colors of the varieties which are said stiU to exist in 
the Chinese gardens. That there are a great number we have 
no reason to doubt. The Chinese are great lovers of beautiful 
^plants, and, although they do not possess a knowledge of vegeta- 
ble physiology, sufficient to enable them to procure new kinds 
with any certainty, yet they spare no exertions to do so as far as 
their knowledge extends, as we may infer from the number of 
kinds of camellias and other plants which have been introduced. 
Various travellers have made great statements in regard to the 
varieties of psonies they possess; too great reliance is, however, 
not to be placed upon them, for perhaps they have been deceiv- 
ed. The only good evidence of any such existing is to be de- 
rived from the drawings which have been made by good artists, 
and who have colored them accurately from actually growing plants. 
Of such, five were executed at Canton, in 1806, for the library 
of the East India Company, and copies of them have been made 
for the London Horticultural Society. Two of them are refer- 
able to the P. papaver&cea B4nksta; and r6sea. The third is 
called the Tsu JMoutan^ the first name indicative of tlje color, 
and has fine purple blossoms. The fourth is the Pae Moutan^ 
with double white flowers. The latter is of slender growth; it is 
very scarce and highly esteemed. Mr. Sabine, in a paper in the 
Horticultural Transactions^ to which we are indebted for the 
information in regard to the history of the tree paeony, states, that 
one of the double purple Moutans was purchased (about the year 
1820) by an American captain, in order to be carried home. 
But we have never heard of such a variety, and it was, in all 
probability, lost on the voyage. The fifth drawing is called the 
Hong Moutan Fa, and is said to be a yellow (?) flower. It is 
said to have been taken from a plant which flowered in the house 
of a mandarin at Canton, in February, 1810. This, however, 
was not believed when this statement was published, and the ex- 
istence of a yellow variety is considered very doubtful. Stories 
are current at Canton, that they have them of all colors, even 
blue and black (?). Mr. Main, who went out to China in the 
year 1792, for Gilbert Slater, Esq., states, in a late paper, enti* 
tied ^' Reminiscences of a Voyi^e to and from China," in Pax* 
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ton^s HarHcubural Register^ that he selected a yellow with two 
other varieties, to bring out with him ; but we find no further ac- 
count of it. 

The London Horticultural Society, under the direction of 
Capt. Reeves, had six drawings executed in China, which are 
to be depended on for their accuracy. Two are referable to the 
papaver&cea and p. Bknksi<B. The third is a senu-doubie white, 
of no great beauty: the fourth a double purple, similar to the one 
above-named: the fifth a small purplish red, with pale edges to 
the petals: the sixth a very double pale red, with small inner 
petals. The society also possesses two other paintings, copied 
from Chinese originals in the collection of Lady Banks, which 
are supposed correct; one is a deep rich red, the other a white 
flower tinted with green. In a work entitled Mimaires sur lea 
CM'tien^, there are several pages devoted to the history, native 
habitats, and other particulars respecting these plants. From these, 
which Mr. Sabine partly embraces in his account, we learn that 
4hey are of great antiquity in gardens in the north of China, and 
supposed to have originally been found growing wild on the 
inountains in the province of Ho-nan. They were subsequently 
cultivated in the imperial gardens of Kai-fong-fou, in Ho-nan; 
but they flourish better in the province of Hou-Kouang, from 
whence they are sent to Pekin, Canton, and other parts of the 
empire. Mr. Main, in the paper before alluded to, states that 
they are natives of, and much cultivated in, the province of Nan- 
kin. It is also represented that the Chinese have plants of va- 
rious heights, from very dwarf ones to those of twenty or more 
feet high, and that they produce their flowers at difierent seasons; 
some in winter and others in autumn. This account is undoubt- 
edly true, in regard to the native localily of the plants; as their 
habits would lead us to suppose that tliey were of Alpine origin, 
subject to being buried in deep snows during winter, and in spring 
breaking into foliage rapidly, and making strong shorl shoots in 
the early part of the season. Some writers, among whom are 
Thunberg and Loureiro, referred all the pseonies which they saw 
to the P. ofiicinklis. From China they were introduced to 
Japan, where ihey are extensivdy cultivated. 

The introduction of the plants to England, from China, is said 
to be attended with considerable difficulty; the length of the 
▼oyage being so great, that nearly all the plants die on the way. 
But we are inclined to think that the loss of the plants is more to 
be attributed to the state they are in, when sent from China, and 
the mode of packing, than from the length of the voyage. Mr. 
Main states that the plants are brought to Canton from the prov- 
ince of Nankin, and, when done flowering, for the most part 
thrown away. He also states, that he turned some out of the 
pots which had just arrived, and found them *^ most barbarously 
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used." It appeared that they had been raised in the open 
ground, in a strong alluvial soil, and had all their strong thick 
woody roots docked short off^ to fit a small pot, for the conveni- 
ence of carriage. Undoubtedly most of the plants which are im- 

* ported are in no better condition than these; and this is sufBcient 
to ensure the death of almost any plant during a voyage of three 
or four months. The plants are, for the most part, thrown away 
by the Chinese when they have blossomed once, as it is not be- 
lieved they will flower again. At the time they flower, the offi- 
cers of the East India Company are absent at Macao, to which 
place they generally resort after the sailing of the ships, so that 
they have no opportunity to see the plants themselves when in 
bloom, but rely upon the native residents at Canton. This cir- 
cumstance accounts for the uncertainty which exists in regard to 

, the number of the varieties, and the dissimilarity in color of the 
flowers. 

The best account of the Ps^dmaMoutan which has been pub- 
lished, was by the late Mr. George Anderson, in the TransaC" 
tions of the Linncean Society, In that paper, which forms part 
of a monagraph of the tribe, written in the year 1817, he adopted 
the single-flowered plant as the type of the species, and the two 
others then known and described as species, be considered as 
only varieties. In this he was some time afterwards (1824) fol- 
lowed by DeCandoUe, who adopted his order of the plants; and 
subsequent writers have concurred with this method. The spe- 
cific name, Moutan, was first given by Dr. Sims, in 1808. It 
was called by one or two writers, P. arbdrea; but the former 
name is now established, and we only occasionally-see the latter 
applied in catalogues or minor works on gardening. 

(To bt continued.) 



Art. VII. J^oticea of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London FloricuUural and Botanical Magazines ; with some 
Jlccount of those which it would be desirable to irUroduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botanical Register^ or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants and 
Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s, colored, 9s. plain. Edited by 
John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S., Professor of Botany 
in the University of London. * 
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Cwtis's Bottmieal Magazine^ or Flower Garden Displayed, containinff 
eight plates. In monthly numbers; 3«. 6rf. colored, 3». plain. Edited 
by "William Jackson Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., and L. S., Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

DlCOTTLEDONOUfr, PoLrPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

TeriMtromikces. 

OAME'LU^. 

C. reticulata is figured in Paxton^s Magazine of Botany for 
June. This now tolerably well known and splendid species, 
though introduced into England as long since as 1824, according 
to Loudon's Hortus Britannicus^ is yet rare in collections in this 
country; and the price at which good plants are sold will probably 
prevent their being very rapidly introduced into gardens. It has 
never yet flowered but in three or four collections in this coun- 
try; in our vicinity in only two. In the spring of 1835, a small 
plant in ours opened a very handsome blossom; subsequently, 
and during the last season, a plant in the collection of Mr. Wilder 
expanded two or three blossoms, and the same plant which 
flowered with us the previous season, also opened a fine one the 
past spring. They are extremely gorgeous, and quite diflerent 
firom the common varieties. In general appearance, the flower 
much more resembles the blossom of the P&onia J)^loutan than 
any other of the species or varieties of camellias. It is a very 
strong growing kind, and the flowers are of exceedingly large 
size, sometimes measuring six inches across. It may be truly 
said to be the most magnificent of the whole genus. 

This species requires radier a stronger soil than the C. jajp6ni- 
ca and its varieties. This species was introduced from China 
by Capt. Rowes, in compliment to whom the English name was 
given— Capt. Rowes' Camellia. We hope to see this magnifi- 
cent plant in every collection: one cannot be called complete, 
when one of its richest ornaments is wanting. 

Ro^dcecB. 

.CKKTJPCVa 

Ct^t-^li rar. oralifftlit L, OraWeorMZ cockspnr Thcirn. A hiindiem#^ bardj, imall tre* f wltk 

fruit of a dull pale red color ; supposed of cardrn origin. Bot. Reg., I860. 
Synenytnet : Jtf^pilus Cru»>g41li Po jr. JIf. lineiris Ehrh. Crats^guB liicida TTangenk. C. orali- 

fdlta Homenu 

The species, of which this is a variety, grows indigenous 
throughout our woods and hedges, from the Carolinas to the 
Canadas, and its pale red berries are a pretty ornament to our 
autumnal scenery. Two varieties are common in the English 
gardens, distinguished as the broad-leaved and the pyracantha- 
leaved. This variety is, however, less known to the nursery- 
man, and, consequently, has been described as a species. Mr. 
Loudon, in his late excellent work, the Arboretum Britannicuniy 
in which nearly all the cratsBguses are figured, has looked upon it 
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89 a mere variety of the C. Cr{is-g&lli, and so given it in his 
enumeration of the species and varieties. In this he is seconded 
l^ Dr. Lindley, who has here fi§;ured it under the same name. 
We are much of the opinion of Mr. Loudon, which he has fre- 
quently expressed in his Magazine^ that many plants which are 
now known and registered as species, are mere varieties: the 
least variation in plants has been considered sufficient to consti- 
tute a species. In regard to the genus Crats^gus, we believe 
much confusion exists; but we hope the labors of Mr. Loudon, 
which have been indefatigable in regard to this fine tribe, will tend 
to lessen these difficulties in a great degree. (Bot. Reg., June.) 

jfroiiiiftlia Bote. V]nm-Ufn€d Thorn. A budioaie muH tree ; with deep crinaon berries. A mtiTe 

of North America. Bot. Reg. 1868. 
^fnon^nu : itf^pilui pruaifdiia. Pair, 

"Apparently a distinct species of thorn in the way of C. CrAs- 
gilli var. ovalif61ia, from which it is readily known by its shaggj 
flower-stalks and its less pear-shaped fruits, each of which con- 
tains two instead of three stones." In its mode of growth it re- 
sembles the broad-leaved cratsegus, but is a taller tree. During 
summer the tint of its folis^e is a much richer green, and in the 
autumn assuming a deeper hue of crimson. The haws are of a 
brilliant crimson, and appear in clusters of five or six each. It 
does not lose its leaves until very late in the season. It is a native 
of this country, though we are not aware of its exact lo(;^ity; 
probably m the middle or southern states. Introduced into Eng- 
land about twenty years since. (Bot. Reg.^ June.) 

Ltgumindce(z^ 

lEKNFDV^. 

BiecraphvUa Lindl. Larg^eaved Kennedya. A beai tiful treen-houte twining shrub; growing 
to ihe'heifrl>< of eizht or ten feet ; flowen ofa purulith blue cofor; appearing in the summer seasoB) 
a iMtJTe of Swan River, in New Holland. Bot. Reg., 1862. 

A handsome species of the pretty genus Kennedya: ** intro- 
duced by Sir James Sterling, from Swan River, in New Hol- 
land." It is stated, ^' in many respects, so much like K. Comp- 
tomdna, as to render it doubtful whether it is more than a variety 
of that species. It appeared, however, to differ, in being altogether 
a more vigorous plant; its leaf-stalks were as long as the leaflets, 
and not shorter; the reticulations of its leaves were more coarse.' 
All the species are desirable, and when trained to the columns or 
rafters of a green-house, have a very beautiful appearance. A 
pretty nK)de of training and managing such plants is practised in the 
garden of Mrs. Lawrence, " by raining the stems round and round 
to stakes fixed into the sides of the pot, so that the plant is com- 
pelled to grow round itself. The result of this is, the collection 
mto the compass of a bush of hundreds of clusters of flowers, 
which would otherwise be scattered over the roof of a green- 
house, and too far removed from the eye to enable the beautiful 
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form and color to be distinctly seen.'' The specimens from 
which the drawing was taken, were received from the garden of 
Robert Mangles, Esq. at Sunning Hill, in the course of the last 
summer. (BoL Reg.j June.) 

I Silenicea, 

LT'CHNIS (Ljfckniiy m lamp ; nid to hsTe derived iti name Itmd this, beeatwe (b« eottoi^ tntm vT 

«ome speciei were emploj«d as wickt for lampt.) 
Bungedna Fbcher MSSm Bunge*s Lychnis. A handsome frame plant j growing a foot or more ia 
h(ri|;hl ) /lowers of a brilliant scarlet } appearing in August ; imroduced (o Kagland last aeasoa firon 
Petersburg; propagated from cuttinf^s. Bot. hcf;., 1364. 
8yn»nyme .* Agro«t^mnM Bungedna Don in SweetU Brit. Flaw. Omrd, t 8l7. 

" A very beautiful species." The flowers are single, and of 
a beautiful scarlet; the petals with several deep incisions upon 
their margin: flowers solitary: leaves ovate, lanceolate, hairy. 
In England it is not quite hardy, suflfering both from the dryness 
and the coldness of the climate: a cool green-house suits it best. 
Probably in our climate it would require similar treatment. It 
should be fully exposed to the light, or the brilliancy of the flow- 
ers becomes much impaired. It is propagated freely by cuttings. 
The drawing was made from the garden of the London Horticul- 
tural Society, in August, 1835. {Bot. Reg,^ June.) 

« 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 

Cinchonkcem. 

MAVETTI^ (So called after Xavier Manetti^* professor of Rotanj at FIorence,wfao published a work 

on Italian Fruit Tiees, in 1751.) 
oordifiyiia D« Cnnd, Henrt-Itaved Manettia. A beautiful hot-hoase climber ; running four or fire 
feet high ; with flowers of a scarlet color ; appearing in Joae } analiTC of Braail} propagated hj 
culling*. Bot. Reg. 1866. 

• 

Described as follows: — ^stem herbaceous, twining: leaves 
ovate, cordate at the base, and acute: peduncles axillary, one- 
flowered. This species is a beautiful hot-house climber, with 
scarlet, tubular, trumpet-shaped flowers, somewhat pendant, and 
appearing in great profusion in the month of June. It is a valua-^ 
ble addition to the stove, and should enrich every collection. It 
is '^ a native of hedges and copses and the skirts of forests in Bra- 
zil, near Villarica, and elsewhere in the Province of the Mines, 
where it is accounted a potent medicine in cases of dropsy and 
dysentery." It is easily grown from cuttings. {Bot, Reg,j 
June.) 

PortuldcecR, 

• 

We have, at this time, a patch or two of Calendrinia specid- 
sa, displaying its brilliant blossoms in the sandiest and poorest 
soil of our flower border. About mid-day, whenever the sky is 
clear, and the sun shines with full force, the corollas expand and 
the flowers are one dense mass of beautiful crimson^ reposing on 
the dark green and velvety foliage of the plant. In dull weather^ 
and also in the mommg and evening of every day, the blossoms 
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do not open, and the plants have the appearance of small weeds. 
But the moment the sun's rays glitter forth in full power, they 
immediately open, and continue expanded for two or three hours. 
It should be in every garden : unless the seeds are sown in a 
very poor soil, the plants run all to foliage. 

ConvolvuHcecR. 

IPOM£*A. 

In Paxtofi^B Magazine of Botany^ for June, a species called 
nibra caerMea is figured. It requires the heat of a stove to 
flower it to perfection. The flowers are very large, somewhat 
similar in shape to the common species, and of a rich purplish 
blue color. The buds before they open are white, with a tint 
of rich red. Seeds of this species were coUected by Mr. Sam- 
uel Richardson, in the province of Guanaxuato, in Mexico, and 
sent to England. It is stated to make a very pretty show, train* 
ed up the rafters or other parts of the hot-house or stove, where 
it can be easily seen. It flowers freely, and grows easily in 
equal portions of loam and peat, with a Uttle well rotted dung. 
Perhaps this species would flower well in the open ground, treat- 
ed in the same manner in which the CobcB^a is usually grown. 

TolernonidceoR, 

QVLIA (So called after JDr. Gillis, a Spanifh botaniit.) 

tricolor, three-coloredf in allujiion to the three beautiiiU tints of its corolla. 

This comparatively new and pretty species, from California, 
ought to be particularly recommended to those admirers of floral 
beauty, whose taste or limited opportunities lead them to the 
cultivation of plants in pots. For two months past, a few plants 
of this species have every day been delighting my eyes with a 
profusion of its elegant corols and dark green delicate foliage. 
The soil should be a light rich vegetable mould and sand. 
When sufiered to hang negligently over the sides of a pot, the 
free and unrestrained elegance of nature, displayed in its econo- 
my, is particularly interesting. It bears the confinement of a 
room better than almost any other plant, and I am led to think, 
from my specimens, that the color of the flowers are much dark- 
er and deeper than when grown in the open air. For a winter 
plant, it must be a little flowering gem : and one more item may 
be added to its merits, that it attracts the favorable notice and 
adnuration of the fairer sex, with whose charms it so pleasingly 
vies. Its specific name is a happy allusion to its colors, which 
are curiously blended, and the genuine and specific names are 
euphoniously connected, in our recollection, with the semperflo- 
rent pansy ( Fiola tricolor) . Well can I remember with what 
eagerness, so common to children towards this latter, their favor- 
ite flower, have I sought for its golden and purple blossoms 
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peeping forth from under the snow; and to recall those happy 
moments, have given my new favorite, the three-colored gilia, 
an envied situation near a patch of hearths-ease^ which the skill 
and praiseworthy assiduity of modem floriculturists have rendered 
so conspicuously rich and splendid. — R. 

HydrophylUcecR. 

KEM(yPHIUL 

We have now in beautiful bloom, in our garden, several plants 
of the N. insignis. It is a fine annual, trailing on the ground, and 
covered with a profusion of white and blue flowers. Planted in 
patches, it would present a beautiful display all summer, and 
would be valuable to plant with petunias and eschschbltzias. It 
is yet quite rare, but, as it seeds tolerably freely, no doubt it will 
'soon become as conomon as other annuals. 

Iriddcem. 

We have lately had in flower several beautiful species of /xia, 
Gladiolus, Peyrousia, Hesper4ntha, and other Cape bulbs, which 
we received from the Mass. Horticultural Society, and which, 
with others, formed part of the Uberal donation of the Baron Lud- 
wiG. jPxia stricta, flexuosa, and viridifl6ra are beautiful plants, 
particularly so the latter. Gladiolus bl4ndus is a most charming 
species : the petals are of a yellowish white, the three upper 
ones elegantly pencilled with bright pink, or rosy red. The 
specimens were not very large, and only produced spikes with 
three or four flowers; but we presume, if grown strong, they 
would produce eight or ten. Peyrousia falc&ta is a small but 
delicate species, with spikes of sky-blue flowers, about six 
inches high. A species of Hesper&ntha, but unknown, was also 
very fine. The bulbs were all weak from the length of time they 
were out of the ground; but when they have been grown strong, 
their flowers will be much more beautiful. 

Gladiolus natalensis is now throwing up its tall spikes of Ver- 
million,' yellow, and green flowers in abundance, in the open bor- 
der. It should be cultivated m every collection. 

OrchiddcecR. 

HABEKA'RIA (From hahena^ m rein or thong, in aHuftion to the long ttrap-ihaped fDur.) 
pror^ra lAndl. Tall Habenaria. A itove plant ; growing two feet high } witii greeniih whittt 

flowen J appearing in August ; propagated by ofisets. Bot. Reg, 1858. 
Synonyme : O'rchia proc^ra Swartz. 

A ^^ rare species," long smce found, and introduced into Per- 
soon^s Synopsis^ since which time nothing has been heard of it, 
until it flowered in the splendid collection of the Messrs. Lod- 
diges, at Hackney. It is a native of Sierra Leone. It requires 
the heat of a damp stove to grow it well. The genus Habena- 
ria consists now of upwards of eighty species, and many more, 
it is supposed, wiU have to be added to it. (Bot. Reg.^ June.) 
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We shall at some convenient opportunity call the attention of 
our readers to the cultivation of our hardy native orchideous 
plants, among which the genus Haben^ria stands conspicuous. 
Several species grow in this vicinity, and are 'highly worthy of 
introduction into every garden. 

CA'TTLEYJ 
labiAta Lindl. Crinuon-lipped Cattleya. A tpViKlid Btore epiphyte ; crovriBg about a Toot V^ } 
wtlh crinuon and lilac flowers ; appearing in Cktober ; a native of Braxil. Bot. Re|;. 1859. 

This splendid plant has been cultivated in England for some 
time, and has been figured in several botanical periodicals. These 
plates are, however, Dr. Lindley states, deficient in the richness 
of color, which is so peculiarly characteristic of this species. 
The flowers appear on stems, in clusters from four to six each, 
**and when in this state," says Dr. Lindley, *' there is certainly 
no plant of which I have any knowledge, that can be said to stand 
forth with an equal radiance of splendor and beauty. For it is 
not merely the large size of the flowers, and the deep rich crim- 
son of one petal contrasted with the delicate lilac of the others, 
that constitute the loveliness of this plant; it owes its beauty, m 
almost an equal degree, to the transparency of its texture and the 
exquisite clearness of its colors, and the graceful manner in which 
its broad flag-like petals wave and intermingle when they are 
stirred by the air, or hang half drooping, half erect, when at rest 
and motionless. It requires the heat of a damp stove to flower 
it to perfection. The drawing was made from the garden of the 
Horticultural Society. (JBo^ Reg.<y June.) 



MORMC/DES Lindl, (Fron imrmo, a frightful looking object, ■ goblin, in alluaion to (he linagu 

appearance of tbe flowers.) 
•IropnrpArcft Limdl. Dark purple mormodea. ^ A curious stove epiphyte ; growimr six or ei^ 
inches high ; with dark purple flowers } appearing in December. A nalive of the Spanish Main; 
introduced in 1834. Dot. Reg., 1861. 

A very singular plant, constituting a new genus. The flowers 
appear in dense lateral racemes, and are of a dark rich purple 
color. The leaves are pale green. It flowered for the first 
time in the collection of Jolm Willmore, Esq., near Birming- 
ham, in December last. It requires the same treatment as the 
catasetums, &c. {Bot, Reg.y June.) 

TRICHOPHrilA Lindl. From (rtcAe*, hair, and f^iN9^^ cap The anther of this genuf n concealed 

below a cap surmounted with three tufts of hair, 
tdrtilis Lindl, TwUied-petaUed Trichopfallia. A b^utiful store epiphjte ; growing eight or tea 
inches high ; with while and crimson flowers ; appearing in January } a native of Mexico } intro- 
duced in 1835. Bot. Reg., 1863. 

^^ A beautiful and highly curious plant," also forming a new 
genus. The flowers are sessile and horizontal, and appear at the 
base of a leaf. The petals, five in number, are singularly twist- 
ed: the labellum is bell-shaped, being curiously rolled round the 
colunm, and is spotted somewhat in the manner of a foxglove, 
with rich crimson. (Bat. Reg.^ June.) 

We certainly hope that the fine places in this vicinity will soon 
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boast of their collection of epiphytes. No plants would more 
delight, either by their beauty or by their singularity, than this 
highly interesting tribe. We look forward with much pleas- 
ure to the time when they will be generally grown; and we can- 
not but believe that the liberal proprietor of such an elegant resi- 
dence as Belmont Place, or such an amateur lover of plants as 
Mr. Knevels, of Newburgh, N. Y., will soon be induced to add 
these to their already extensive collections. ' 

DENDRO*BIUM 
macrost&chTum Linill. Lonc-ipilvil Dcndrohium. A preUj itore epiphyte ; crowiog one or (w* 
feet high ; with yellow or pale sulphur flowen ; appearin^iD June \ a natiTe of Ceylon. Bot. R^. 
1865. 

Less beautiful than several other species, but requiring the 
same treatment. The flowers appear in threes on a pendulous 
rod-shaped stem. Dried specimens of this species were sent 
from Ceylon to Dr. Lindley some years since. In looking over 
these, he found a small blanched portion of a root, or pseudo 
bulb ; this was fastened to the wall of a damp shady stove, in 
the garden of the London Horticultural Society, where it soon 
turned green, and began to grow. It was carefully tended, and 
grew into a plant, which was separated and distributed. From 
one of these plants this drawmg was made last June. {BoU 
Reg.^ June.) 

EPIDE'NDRUM 
•rmeQaacam Lindl. Apricoi-celortd Epidendnim. A itOTO epiphyte } growing aheat eigbt farhw 
high ; with orange-colored blouomi j appearing in June ; a native of Brazil. Bot. Reg. 1867. 

Exhibited for the first time at one of the splendid displays of 
flowers in the London Horticultural Society, last season, where 
'^ in the midst of the dazzling scarlet or pink of various kinds of 
Cacti, and surrounded by the brilliant pluming of Chinese azalea 
flowers, that weighed down their graceful branches, which really 
seemed as if they were proud of their lovely burden, from a 
basket of humble moss, a httle tuft of stems of this species was 
seen to rear its modest head, as if in hopelessness oi attracting 
notice in so gay a company." This description would un- 
doubtedly be considered as greatly exaggerated by those who are 
only fond of showy flowers; but '* the pleasing tint of its apricot- 
colored petals, the elegant form of their slightly nodding or even 
drooping clusters," will compensate for the absence of its 
"gaudier rivals." The flowers appear in dense drooping ra- 
cemes, and among the curious forms of the epiphytes, this must 
have a fine effect. Imported and flowered by the Messrs. Hoi* 
linsons of Tooting. (Bot. Reg.y June.) 

Bkinn^ri Baleman MSS. Mr. Sklnner't Epidendrum. A flore epiphyte} with greenbh-wbil* 
• flowera; appearing in July. Bot. Reg. 1870. 

" Not a pretty species," but desirable in a collection; intro- 
duced in 1834, and flowered for the first time in July, 1885. 
(Bot. Reg.y June.) 
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KAXTLLA^RIA 

■romA'ica Graham Aromatic MazilUria. A (nrrmni stoTc q>iph3rte ; gTx>wnig six inchei high; with 
y«liow flowcn; ■ppearing io May ; a oalive orMeiico. Rot. Keg. 1871. 

^^A fragrant species, breathing cinnamon and sweet spices." 
Introduced as long since as 1826, and quite common in collec- 
tions. The flowers are not unhandsome, but the species is valu- 
able for its delightful fragrance. It flowers abundantly in the 
month of May. {Bot. Reg., June.) 

ORYBE ZAndl. (From empto^ (o conceal, in allusion to the manner in which the column is hidden 

hy the flural envelopes.) 
r^ee lAndl. Y\n\-Jlowered Cn'be. A siove epiphyte; mowing a foot or more in height; with 
rosy coIo:ed flowers ; appearing in June ; a native of Mexico. Boi. Reg., 1872. 

Another new genus formed by Dr. Lindley. This species 
requires tlie same treatment as the bletias, from which we infer it 
is a terrestial plant. The flowers appear four or five in number, on 
a slender stem, and remain partially closed, from whence its gene- 
ric name. The genus is stated to be nearly allied to our arethusas. 
It blossomed in the superb collection of the Messrs. Loddiges. 
Highly worthy of introduction. {Bot, Reg., June.) 
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AmateVT Garden of Mr. 8. Sweetser, Cambridgevort. — August 2S. 
Dahlias promise an abundant bloom this season, if^we have no early 
frosts^ their cultivation is much better understood now than a year or 
two since. In Mr. Sweetser's garden the plants have shown a profu- 
don of blossoms every season: last year, when' but few persons suc- 
ceeded in flowering them well, there was a ^ood display until the plenta 
were destroyed by frost. The reason of this was not at first apparent; 
for dahlias grown in the immediate neighborhood, and on a soil seem- 
ingly the same, did not produce a flower; nor did the plants, many of 
them, even grow. Upon a little reflection, however, Mr. Sweetser 
came to the conclusion that it was the depth and looseness of the soil, 
rather than the situation or any thing else, that caused his plants to 
bloom 80 finely; insects, the situation, — too much sun, and too little 
shade, — ^the want of water, &c., have been the arguments brought for- 
ward to prove that dahlias would not flower well except when under 
peculiar circumstances. But we agree fully with Mr, Sweetser, that 
m whatever situation dahlias may oe placed, they will flower well if 
the soil is defip and light. The soil of Mr. Sweetser's garden is deep 
and sandy : formerly it was quite shallow, with a sandy sub-soil : but in 
order to make it deeper it was trenched over; more soil was then added 
by filhng in, so that it is now not only deep but light. In dry weather 
the plants need water. 

The collection here is very excellent — probably one of the best in the 
vicinity; and we anticipate a rich treat when aU the varieties are in 
bloom. In the green-house we noticed a great quantity of double Chi- 
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na asters in pots, profusely covered with bloom; we were stmpk with 
the beauty of these, and it occurred to us how ornamental ffreen-houses 
miffht be made during the summer season by a little care, and not the dirty 
and unsightly places we so frequently see. If you visit an amateur or 
nurprjrman m the summer, and inquire for a glance at his green-house, ho 
tells you there is nothing in it at this season — that the plants are mostly 
placed in the open air, as it is much better for their health; and true 
enough, you find it as be says, — a few pots here and a few pots there, 
some plants perishing for want of water, and some running and over* 
topping several others — all confusion. Might it not be made a place of 
interest by filling it with pots of asters, balsams, globe amaranthuses, 
petunias, jillifiowers, coxcombs, and similar showy plants? — removing 
all unsightly ones, and taking proper care of those requiring it? With 
the nurseryman this cannot always be expected; but with the amateur 
It should never be forgotten. Mr. Sweetser has a fine collection of the 
C&cti tribe, including some new sorts, among others the Echinocictus 
Eyri^st. The method of propagating plants by cuttings, as recom- 
mended at page 265, wc here saw under experiment, and it succeeds 
very well. A pot of camellia cuttings put in by the old method, and 
one by the former, standini( side by side, showed the excellence of the 
mode. Mr. Sweetser's collection of camellias is quite large, and the 
plants promise a good bloom the coming winter. 

At our Garden the dahlias are now snowing abundant bloom : several 
new and fine varieties have expanded. Amon^ the parti-colored ones, 
Widnall's Venus, in our opinion, stands pre-emment. Brewer's Scarlet 
Perfection is a superb flower; ,but there are so many of the new ones 
that are fine, that it would be superfluous to enumerate them. The 
asters are also showing fine flowers; Gilia tricolor, several patches of 
it, is charmingly beautiful. Eschsch61tzta crdcea has been in bloom 
all summer. Fetunia phGBnfcea and intermedia are brilliant with their 
fine purple blossoms. We have elsewhere noticed Nem<Spila insignis. 
Madia elegans is handsome in the morning, before the sun curls up its 

getals. JinJope grandifl6ra and many other fine amiuals are also biil- 
ant with their elegant blossoms. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Oeneral Noiicet, 

On the Origin of Weeping Trees. — Fasicles, or bundles of shoots, ara 
often observed on trees, which resemble a bird's nest at a distance, but 
when examined they prove to be a cluster of small twigs. Suc'h bundles 
are observed on dinerent trees, but more frequently on the white or 
common birch tree, (J9. ^tula 6Iba, L.) In the year 1808, 1 observed 
such a bundle on a Crataegus, mespilus, and oxyacantha, and grafted 
young thorns with them, wnich, in two or three years, produced beauti- 
ful branches. About the same time I observed such a bundle on l^lmus 
camp^stris, the eyes of which were budded on healthy young trees, and 
every one produced a long hanging shoot. According to this observa- 
tion, it would be very easy to procure a large collection of drooping 
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or weepinff trees. Our gardeners, however, multiply no species so nume- 
rously as die Frixinus exc^Uior, var. p^ndula ; which variety oflen re- 
tains its hanging character when raised from seeds. We possess seve- 
ral such trees or about ten feet in height, which were raised from seed 
of the original tree, obtained in 1780 from a nurseryman, who fou^ it 
a few years previously to that in the neighborhood of Newmarket, in 
Cambridgeshire. ( Irm. Anderson^ in tfie Gard. Mag.) 

Cultivation of Cdnna Achiras, or C. edulis, as a substitute for the 
arton root. — From what you say in your Magazine, and the testimony 
of Signor Conte Compton, 1 wrote a paper, susrgestiug to the GeorgoM 
Academy at Florence to try to cultivate it in the marshes which are oc- 
casionally overflowed by the sea. The secretary of that establishment 
informed me that, according to my proposal, they bad planted and cul- 
tivatedithe achira in the open air; and that the result was very success- 
ful, as ne thus writes: — " The four tubers which I planted have pro- 
duced more than twenty of a large size. I have tasted them, and they 
are excellent; the juice being sweet and agreeable. I have also ex- 
tracted the fecula, and find it resembles that of the potato, and of the 
Marinta arundin^ea; and I have calculated that it produces at the rate 
of eight to a hundred." This year I have also grown a considerable 
number of tubers. When the extreme cold was over, I planted them 
in the open air early in the spring, in a rich soil exposed to the sun, not 
failing to water them abundantly every day; and by these means the 
stems grew to the height of about nine feet, flowered freely, and pro- 
duced abundance of seed. When the cold set in, which, this year, was 
a month earlier than u.^ual, because on the ISth of this month the ther- 
mometer was at 3^ of Reaumur, and on the 14th and 15th there was a 
heavy fall of snow, I dug up the ground, and found that the tubers of 
the achira had produced abundantly, and that those of a moderate size 
weighe<l four ounces. I had some boiled, and some baked: I found by 
both the methods that they were agreeable to the palate. I had also a 
little of the fecula prepared for the table, and found that it tasted like a 
mixture of the potato and the beet root. I had, also, some tubers fried, 
and found- them excellent. This year it will become better known in 
the country, and I hope its usefulness will be proved. The stems and 
leaves might, probably, serve as food for cattle, if prepared by steam. — 
{Ouiseppe Manepti, in Gard Mag.) 

Ornamental Gardening in Syria. — The following is an extract from 
a letter lately. received from J. W. Farren, Esq., the British consul at 
Damascus, by Wm. Wingfield, Jun., Esq., son of Wm. Wingfield, 
Esq., of Theobald's, Cheshunt, whose lady, Mrs. Wingfield, being 
possessed of an excellent taste for ornamental gardening, and being, at 
the same time, an ardent admirer of the beauties of Flora, has had the 
honor of first introducing the dahlia into that part of the world; and 
who, in order to meet the wishes of the coni^ul, has again very lately 
forwarded a package, containing a variety of articles both in seeds and 
plants, such as will, no doubt, be received with much pleasure. The 
extract is as follows: — *' I have ofVen intended to write you a few lines 
of acknowledgment and thanks for the very beautiful dahlias you sent 
us; and you will be gratified to leum, that they have flourished in per- 
fection; and that, while you are the first to introduce that beautiful 
flower into Syria, it has ornamented the fair foreheads of all the Cir- 
cassians in the richest^harems of Damascus; has decked the bridal gar- 
ment, and publicly ornamented the tomb. Indeed, you have no idea of 
the enjoyment your kind attention has been the cause of. The house 
in which we reside is really an Oriental palace; courts, gardens, ter- 
races, marble pavements, fountains, and jets-d'eau, &c.: and you can 
•carcely have an idea of the luxury of these mansions. We are bav- 
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ing one of the gardens laid out in the English style: the dahlias have 
heen taken up; and, ia replanting them, we shall follow the directions 
given by you. You must not think me inconsiderate in saying that we 
look forward with pleasure for the pelargoniums, and other seeds and 
roots, which we hear you had intended for us. You know what a scar- 
city of choice flowers and plants there is in Syria, and what a treasure 
they are here, and how admired by the natives. I have just had some 
bulbous roots from France of the double orange lilies, tulips, &c., which 
I hope to cultivate. You recollect our pelargoniums (those sent over 
by Mrs. Wingfield): there is no other sort in the country; nor is there 
such a flower as the moss rose in Asiatic Turkey." 

While it appears that the splendor of the Orientals at Damuscus is 
not inferior to many other pkces in the East, and that the gardens, in 
point of extent and scenery, may be imposing, yet it is evident that flo- 
riculture is at a low ebb; while, at the same time, the soil and climate 
in Syria are such as to induce us to believe, that no country in the world 
can offer greater facilities for the growth and perfection of a vast 
number of the most splendid flowerg now known, which may be inferred 
from what the country in other respects produces; as it is said that '* it 
abounds in oil, corn, and several sorts of fruits, and peas, beans, and 
all kinds of pulse and garden stufl^," and that there are to be seen " the 
finest plains and pastures in the world." Should, therefore, this spirit 
for floriculture at Damascus continue to be indulged, and be fostered 
by the kind liberality of individuals in Europe, even Syria may shortly 
become possessed of the beauties of Flora in many of her richest vari- 
eties. — (^Gard. Mag.) 

Heating Stoves by Steam not a new Invention. — The following ex- 
tract is taken from Sir Hugh Piatt's Garden of Eden, edit. 1675, which 
was first published in 1600, under the title of Florals Paradise: — 

<' A Stove for all Vegetables, good and cheap. And for the keeping 
of any flowers or plants abroad, as, also, of the seeds thus sown 
within doors, or any other pots of flowers, or dwarf trees in a tempe- 
rate heat, with small charge, you may perform the same by hanging a 
cover of tin or other metal over the vessel wherein you boil your beef, 
or drive your buck, which, having a pipe in the top, and being made in 
the fashion of a funnel, may be conveyed into what place or your or- 
cliard or garden you shall think meet; which room, it it were so made 
as that, at your pleasure, it majr become either close or open, you may 
keep it in the nature of a stove in the night season, or in any other cold 
weather; and in the summer time, you may use the benefit of the sun- 
beams, to comfort and cherish your plants or seeds. And this way, if 
I be not deceived, you may have both orange, lemon, pomgranet trees, 
yea, peradventure, coloqumtida and pepper trees, and such like. The 
sides of this room, if you think good, may be plastered, and the top 
thereof may be covered with some strained canvass, to take away at 
your pleasure. Queer e, if it be best to let the pipe of lead to breath 
out at the end only, or else at divers small vents which may be made 
in that part of the pipe which passeth alongst the stove. I fear this is 
but a meer conceit, because the steam of water will not extend far; but 
if the cover to your po^ be of mettel, and made so close that no air can 
breath out saving at the pipe, which is sodred or well closed in some 
part of the cover, then it seemeth probable, this cover may be put on 
after the pot is scummed." — (Garden of Eden, part ii. p. 17 — lb.) 

Distribution of the order RosfUeoe m India. — Two other species of 
Pot^ntilla are found on the Neel^herries, with a Cotone&ster Frag^ria, 
and species of Ri^bus and Photinia. Of this last genus, species are also 
found in the mountains above Silhet and Pundua, and extending further 
north, with a species of Eriobdtrya in Nepal; maldng these genera com- 
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mon to the Himalayas and to China. A Raphi61epis is also mentioned 
in India, but it does not appear to extend beyond China or Cochin- 
China. A species of £riob6trya is said to be found in Persia. 

In addition to these, in the northern as in the southern parts of the 
Himalayas, there are numerous 'species of RoBhcete belonging to such 

Jenera as are found in Europe, Siberia, the Altai Mountains, China, 
apan, and North America; and from Caucasus to the Hindoo Khoosh, 
on the ramifications of which, and in the valleys they include, some, as 
the Pomkcees and ./imygdklefle, appear to have their favorite resort. 
The genera 6f which species are found in the Himalayas are, w9myff- 
dalus, P^rsica, .^rmeniaca, Prilnus, C^rasuB, iSpine^a, Neillta, Ge- 
um, Siv^rsta, i?i]^bu$<, Dalibirda, Fragkria, Potentilla, Sibb41dia, 
Agrim6nia, Sanguisdrba, /^6sa, Cratee^gus, Cotone^ster, Cyddnia ; 
and of Pyrus, species of the sections Pyr6phorum, JUklus, and 
S6rbu3. C)f these, Neillia is alone peculiar to these mountains. 
Siev^rsta is interesting, as found on the Alps, in Kamtschatka, in 
Melville Island, and iu the Himalayas, on such lofly mountains as 
Choor, Kedarkanta, and Gossainthan ; and Dalibarda, in these moun- 
tains, in North America, and the Straits of Magalhaens. Though the 
JRoskcete are chiefly confined to the northern hemisphere, yet the south- 
ern is not without them, as a G^um is found in the last mentioned 
straits; a Frag^ria and i?Libu9 in the Andes and Peru; a Cratse^gus and 
Potentilla in Chili; and, though not to the south of the line, a G^um, 
iZilbus, and .^mygdalus, in Mexico ; and a C^rasus in the West Indies; 
appearing to indicate that, where any similarity of climate exists, repre- 
sentatives of genera and families may be found, of which the greater 
numbers exist in very distant regions. 

With respect to species which, independent of those yielding the weD 
known fruits, are common to these mountains and other parts of the 
world, Pyrus bacckta may be mentioned, which, common in Siberia, 
was procured by Dr. Wallich from Kemaon, and found by myself on 
Kedarkanta. Of the spineas, one is near, if not identical with, S. cal- 
Idsa of Thunb.; S. chamsedrifdlia Linn., and S. kamtsch&tica Pall., al- 
lied to S. Ulmkria, found in Siberia, are also so in these mountains. S. 
tritemkta approaches S. Ardncus; and S, Lindleydtui is like 8. 8orbif6- 
lia. Agrimdnia nepaMnsis resembles A. £upat<$rtum. The potentillas 
are thirty-one in number: of these, twenty-one are in Dr. Wallich's, 
and twenty-three in the author's collection : of the latter, six are new, 
and three are Siberian species. Many are highly ornamental, as may 
be seen by those already introduced, as well as by those fibred in the 
present work, which would succeed equally well in England. P. cath- 
aclines, multifida, and bifurca are the three Siberian species found in 
Kunawur. Sibb&ldta proctimbens is conmion to Europe, Siberia, Ameri- 
ca, and the Himalayas. 

Nothing can be more ornamental than the double white rose of North* 
ern India and the Deyra Doon, R. Ly^llit, kooza of the natives; nor 
than JR. Brandnif, allied to JR. moschkta Linn,, common in the valleys, 
or the banks of streams within the mountains, ascending to the tops of 
lofly trees, especially alders, and hanging down in elegant racemes. 
On more lofly and drier situations, as the passes of Kunawur, R. Webb- 
fi^na, allied to the Scotch rose, is common. R, macrophylla is the most 
common species on the southern face of the mountains; but on Choor, 
Urrukta, and such situations, R. serricea Lindl, is remarkable in always 
having four (as P. Tormentilla among the potentillas) instead of ^e^ 
the usual number of petals. In the plains, though so extensively culti- 
vated, no species of rose appears to be indigenous, i?. damasc^na, 
(jfoolah and ttid-burg of the natives, ijoard of the Arabs) is that most 
highly esteemed, and cultivated in Northern India for making rose* 
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water and the atter of roses. The latter is, however, only extensively 
distilled at Ghazipore, probably from this species, as it is in Persia: 
though it is difficult to ascertain whether the same species be cultivated 
for these purposes in Cashmere. Some of the species of i^dbus, as in 
£urope, ripen their fVuit early in the season, and others towards au- 
tumn. R, frutic6.sus is found in Cashmere. R. rotundifdlius (zurd" 
anckoo of the Hill people) affords a grateful fruit in April and May; 
but R, lasioc&rpus {kul^nchoo) not until the rains. R. cdncolor comes 
the nearest to the raspberry, and is not found except on loAy moun- 
tains, as Dhunoultee, Choor, and Kedarkanta. In addition to these, a 
species of strawberry, FragAria nubicola, Wall., very closely allied to 
F. collina, affords a grateful fruit in May, on such places as Phagoo, 
Mhasoo, Bhoke, &c. 

With exception of the .^mygdklcae, which secrete hydrocyanic acid, 
none of the iJos^ceiB are possessed of deleterious properties; but many 
are remarkable for producing the most delicious fruits, both in Europe 
and Asia. Of most of these, the native country is not well ascertained; 
but in Europe we point to the s. e., and in India to the k. w., as their 
native country. Thus, in India, Caubul and Cashmere: and in Eu- 
rope, Pontus and Armenia, are considered as the native countries of the 
same fruits, which the ancients generally named from the places whence 
they were procured. Thus we have Cerasus and P^rsica, •jflrmeniaca, 
and Cyd6hia m^a. In India, however, the languages being more anal- 
agous, they adopt the names of the countries more to the northward. 
But, as none of these fruits have been found wild in the plains of these 
Asiatic countries, we must look to the mountains which run along their 
whole extent, as their probable native sites, especially as we shall there 
find most of the fruits alluded to, if not wild, yet in a hi^h state of per- 
fection, with new species of the genera to which they belong. 

Thus the almond, peach, nectarine, apricot, plum and cherry, with 
the apple, pear and quince, are all found, either in a wild or cultivated 
state, on the ramifications of Taurus and Caucasus, Hindookhoosh and 
the Himalayas, or on the valleys included within them. Most of them 
are enumerated by Forster and Moorcroft, as being abundant in Cash- 
mere, whence I introduced them into the Mussooree Nursery. Mr. El- 
phinstone and Lieut. Burnes inform us they abound in Peshawur and 
Caubul; and by the latter, the peach, apricot, cherry, plum, pear, apple 
and quince are represented as abundant at Bokhara, and other places 
on the north of the Hindookhoosh. In Kunawur, on the north of the 
Himalaya, we have the apricot, peach, plum and apple. 

The almond, which, though flowering, does not ripen its fruit in N. 
India, and of which both the sweet and bitter kinds are known and im- 
ported into the northern parts frbm Ghoorbund, and into the southern 
parts of India by the Persian Gulf, is so extensively cultivated in the 
south of Europe, in Syria, and Barbary, that it is probable its native 
country may be further north than others of the tribe, and therefore the 
north of Africa, as generally supposed; though it may also be found in 
the mountains of Asia. 

The peach, introduced into Europe from Persia, a country in which the 
fruit is very fine, and where both the free and clingstone varieties are , 
known, and called kuUoo and kardee; the general name for peach be- 
ing, Persian, aroo, and Arabic, kkookh. They ripen well, ana are of a 
fine flavor in Peshawur; also, in the north of India, with the well fla- 
vored flat peach from China. With care it succeeds also in the elevat- 
ed land of Mysore; it is found wild in different parts of the Himalayas: 
as about Mussooree, at elevations of five thousand feet and six thousana 
feet. In the district of Bissehur there is a distinct' kind, caUed bhemee 
by the natives (P^rsica faligna npb,), which, though small, is juicy and 
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very sweet. The nectarine is found in gardens in Northern India, 
where it is called $hufft-aloo, and moondla (smooth) aroo, though it does 
not perfectly ripen its fruit, nor is it known from whence it was intro- 
duced, though probably from Caubul. 

The apricot is very abundant round almost every village in the Him- 
alayas, rendering it difficult to ascertain whether it be ever found wild, 
as the trees remain the only vestiges of deserted villages. It has been 
supposed to be a native of the Oases of Eg}'pt, in consequence of its 
name {burkook) being probably the original of the old term apricoke 
and Pr8ec6cia; but as that is its name in the Arabic language, which 
prevails, like the apricot, over a great extent of the Oriental region, the 
same name is likely to be every where applied to it. At Caubul it is 
said to be preserved in fourteen different ways, with and without the 
stones, or the kernel led, or an almond substituted. {Bumea,) It is 

fenerally brought in this state into Northern India, under the name 
hoobanee; the Arabic name is mishmish: in Bokhara, where they are 
particularly fine, they are called bakur-khanee. In the Himalayas, the 
fruit is called zurd-aloo, ehooloo, and chinaroo. In Kunawur, the fruit 
is dried on the tops of their houses, and, when pounded, mixed with 
their meal. It is chiefly cultivated on account of the beautiful oil which 
is expressed from the kernels. These may also be found in the bazaars, 
under the name of badamkohee, or hill almonds. The oil has a slight 
smell of hydrocyanic acid, and must resemble that from almohds, espe- 
cially the bitter kind, or that obtained from PrO^nus brigantiaca. 

Specimens of the cherry, or aloo-baloo, which I obtained from Cash- 
mere, appear to Dr. Lindley not to differ from the common species, which 
therefore is probably that met with at Caubul, perhaps also at Bokha- 
ra. The fruit of C<$rasus Puddum, common in the Himalayas, is not 
edible, but is employed for making a well-flavored cherry brandv, though 
not distilled like the kirBchenwasser ; the bark {jpudmak) is used in medi- 
cine,a8 is that of species of cherry in the United States and Mexico. C^ra- 
BUs undulkta and capricida (the last so called from the leaves being poi- 
sonous to goats), ana C corndta, remarkable for its pod-like monstrosity, 
are handsome and showy trees, growing on lofty mountains, and worthy 
of introduction into England. 

The plum is known in fndia in a dried state, under the name of o/oo- 
bokhara, though chieflv cultivated about Ghuzni. It was seen by Lieut. 
Burnes, both at Koondooz and Bokhara, whence it may originally have 
been introduced into the kingdom of Caubul. Specimens of the plants 
from Cashmere appear to Dr. Lindley to be a new species, Pnlnusbok- 
hari^nsis nob. To this kind, kokamalia is applied as the Greek name, 
in Persian works on Materia Medica. From Irki, near Sabathoo, a small 
yellow thin-skinned and very juicy sweet plum was introduced into the 
Saharunpore Garden, and which, though I considered it to be a new spe- 
cies (P. Albcha), is very like a variety of the common plum. It is 
this, probably, which is called green gage by travellers. Mr. Moorcroft 
also mentions a plum in Ludak, C^rasus tomentosa WaU Cat. N.j 715. 
Prilnus triflora Roxb. is a plum now common in gardens in India, which 
Dr. Roxburgh states was originally introduced from China. The peach, 
apricot, cherry and plum all exude gum in Northern India. 

Of the Pom^ete, the quince plants, introduced from Cashmere, do 
not differ from those already in India, Cyd6nia vulgaris Pers. The 
seeds (^bihee dana) being mucilaginous, and used in medicine, are im- 
ported from Caubul and Cashmere into Northern, and by the Persian 
Gulf into Southern, India. 

Of pears, that of Samurcund is most noted: they are plentiful at 
Caubul, and excellent at Peshawur; and are brought into India by the 
northern merchants from Cashmere and Boodurwar. In the garaens 
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of India, the only kind known is one introduced firom China, Pyrua 
ainica, or aand-pear, which more nearly resembles the baking pear than 
any other I know. P. Pdghia Ham., P, variolosa IValL, or wild pear 
tree of the hills, attains a great size; but the fruit is not edible Until it 
becomes somewhat decayed. P. laniLta and cren^ta are other species 
of this genus, which are found at higher elevations. The first affords 
an edible fruit called paltoo. 

Apples alone of the tribe succeed well in the southern parts of India, 
as thev are stated to be excellent at Bangalore and in Tirhoot; and, 
though small, of a ffood*quality in most parts of Northern India. As 
an instance of the aiffiulty attendant on the introduction of European 

Jlants into Northern India, it may be mentioned that an apple tree from 
iiverpool, in consequence of being the only one which survived, cost up- 
wards of 70/. before it was planted in the nursery at Mussooree, where, 
however, it was thriving along with the fruit trees introduced from 
Cashmere. The apple is grown in some of the villages of the«Hima- 
laya, as well as in Kunawur. They are remarkably fine at Peshawur 
and Caubul, and are brought down to India from Boodurwar and 
Cashmere, On the northern face of the mountains they are grown 
both at Balkh and Bokhara, and are remarkably fine at the former. — 
{Royle^i lUtutrations of the Himalaya Mountains — Gard, Mag,) 



Art. II. Foreign Notieet, 



London Hortieultwal 8oeiety*s Show, May I4th, 1836. — On Saturday 
the 14th, the Horticultural Society of London had its first exhibition of 
flowers and fruit for this year. The day was doliciouslv fine: and, ^al- 
though vegetation is somewhat backward, the i^ardens lookea as fresh 
and gay as possible in their young verdure. The company was auite 
crowded, as might naturally be expected, by those wishing a little iresh 
air. There were three bands in attendance on this occasion. The dis- 
play of flowers was one of the least attractive that we have seen here 
*— a circumstance owing, no doubt, to the protracted severities of the 
season, which repressed vegetation in the open air, and in hot-houses 
compelled the use of higher artificial temperature than is congenial to 
vegetable life. The whole delicate class of Cacti and Azaleas seemed 
particularly to have suffered from these unkindly influences ; the peloT' 
goniuim tribe bore less appearance of unhealthiness: the fruits looked^ 
comparatively, in better condition; the specimens of Hamburgh grape 
were very luxuriant; some oranges were amongst the finest we have 
known of this country's growth; and the display of cucumbers was also 
^ood. While we have to remark that the flowers were less luxuriant 
in appearance, and more scanty in point of number, than we have before 
seen nere; we need scarcely add, at the same time, that they formed a 
delightful exhibition. Amongst the visiters to the gardens we noticed 
the ambassador from Oude, who seemed much interested in a display of 
our northern rivalry with the brightest floral ornaments of his native 
land. The following is a list of prizes adjudged on the occasion : — 

Gold Knightian Medal, to Messrs. Rolfison, for the best stove Orchi- 
diu:eflB; Mr. Green, gardener to Lady Antrobus, for stove or green-house 
plants, in collections of ten varieties. 

Large Silver Medal, to Mr. W. Smith, for green-house azaleas ; Mr. 
Green, for C&cti in flower; R. Gibson, Esq., for melon C!kcti\ J. All* 
card, Esq., for ferns; Mr. DaviSy gardener to Lady Clarke, for grapes; 
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Messn. Luseombe and Pine, for heaths; MesBrs. RoDison, for Asiatic 
OrchidacesB; ditto, for American ditto; ditto, for a collection of store 
and ffreen-house plants; Mr. Lane, gardener to J. H. Farmer, £sq.,for 
a collection of stove and green-house plants; Mr. J. Young, of Epsom, 
for a New Zealand plant; Mr. Green, for a Chiaese plant. 

Silver Knightian Medal, to Messrs. Wather, for hardy azaleas; Mr. 
W. Smith, for green-house azaleas; Mr. James Young, for ditto; Mr. 
Salter, for AmasyWaeea; Mr. Fuller, for ditto; Mr. Green, for calceola- 
rias; Mr. Glenny, for ditto; Mr. J. Wilmot, for cucumbers; Mr. Lane, 
for ditto; Mr. Falconer, gardener to A. Palmer, Esq., for C&cti in flow- 
er; Mr. Rollison, for melon C&cti; Mr. Redding, gardener to Mrs. 
Marryatt, for ferns; Mr. Wilmott, of Isleworth, for grapes; Mr. Mount- 
joy, of Ealing, for heart's-ease; and Mr. Glenny, for ditto. — (^Paxton's 
Hart. Reg.) 



Art. in. Domeatie Notices. 



Junlpertu virginidna, — ^Two splendid and ancient trees of this dara- 
ble tinmer, may be seen growing each on the summit of a small diluvial 
hill near my present residence. Their unique and peculiar beauty, and 
singular similarity in size and form had long attracted my attention. In 
nearly a century they have been observed as comparatively of the same 
ma^itude as now. I should think they might be as old or older than the 
settlement of the country. They are twin trees on twin hills. The 
circumference of the one is five feet and seven inches, and that of the 
other six feet. The length of trunk, exclusive of the base of the branch- 
es and crown of roots, answers in each to the circumference. Both 
are riven and decayed at the heart. The tops are nearly flat, and the 
annual increase of the branches very small. They are splendid speci- 
mens of the species. From their great size and elevated situation, they 
are conspicuous objects in the scenery, and would do honor to any park 
or biwn, as noble representatives of an American forest tree. — xours^ 
Jin Ob$erver of Tree$, South Hingham, Aug. 8. 

Quere. — Have any attempts been made, this season, to cultivate the 
far-famed << O'xalis cren^ta," the supposed rival of the unrivaUed pota- 
to, and what the success .^ 

Qaere. — Is " Jf6rus multicalilis" a species, or a variety ? 

Zephry&nthei xbua. — ^We reconrniend to the lovers of delicately beau- 
tiful plants, that interesting and pretty individual of the Amaryllises, 
*' Zephyr&nthes r6sea." We saw a bed of this species, a few days ago, 
which promised ffreat beauty. It is tender, but needs only the same 
care as the splendid Tigridia, near which it might be grown with great 
effect. Plant out the olfsetts in the spring, and on the decay of the fo- 
liaee remove them to a dry and warm situation for the winter. The 
bulbs are procured at any good collection of exotic plants. — R. 

Microscopic beauty of t& fruit ofAspidium mar fondle. — ^Having oc- 
casion to examine, with a ma^ifymg glass of considerable power, the 
indusium of the fruit on Aspidmm marginkle, I was delighted to observe 
the rapid dehiscence of its beautiful conceptacles and evolution of its 
minute spores. The indusium of this fern is furnished with a lateral 
sinus, very distinct under a conunon pocket lens, which serves as an ex- 
cellent character. Beneath it are the pedicillated conceptacles, which 
are sometimes thrown off from the common axis of the fruit, exhibitinff 
their ring and entire figure. These elastically unroll themselves, and 
numerous minute bodies (which to the naked eye are but impalpable 
powder or dust), are scattered, leaving the ring entirely empty. 
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The process is so singular and beautiful, that its observation ma^ be 
recommended to those who are fond of examining the wonders of the 
vegetable economy by the aid of the microscope. — {Jb.) 



Art. IV. * Massachusetts Hartietdtural Society. 

Saturday, July 90th., ISSe.-'Exhibited. From T. Lee, Esq., Jia- 
cldpiat tuberdsa, Hibiscus vesckrius, Jtf&lva moschkta, G^um coccine- 
um, Lysimkchia quadrif51ia, Rbsa, rubifdlia (?), &c. From M. P. 
Wilder, dahlias, viz: — Countess of Liverpool, British Queen, Brown's 
Ophelia, Dennisst coccinea, Widnall's Jason and Electa. From S. 
Walker, Lysimkchia vulgaris, Lythrum verticillktum, Monirda didyma, 
Camp4nula j^ersicsef^lia, pl^no albo. Clematis alpina, the dwarf-now-- 
ering horse-chestnut, dahlias, pinks, double scarlet lychnis, sweet scabi- 
ouses, &c. Prom the Messrs. Winship, Lllium cindidum, Zephry&n- 
thes r5sea, JVi^rium spl^ndens, Hdva cam6sa, Gloxinia maculitta Rud- 
b^ckt'a lascinikta, L4tliyrus CTandin6rus, Gladiolus natal^nsis, ifemero- 
c&Uis c«eriilea, phloxes, pinks, heliotropiums, &c.; also, presented by 
Messrs. Winship, from the garden ot the lady of Major Burt, of 
Worcester, three dahlia flowers, springing from one main stem. From 
Hovey & Co., Phl6x pjrramid^is uendulifl6ra, and p. 41ba flmbrikta, 
Wheeleri(^na, and r6sea, Dracoc^pnalum altai^nse and ripens, Core- 
6psis lanceolkta, tripteris, and Atkinsoni^na, St&tice Gmelina, Delphin- 
ium m&ximum pl&no, Camp&nula &lbo pl^no, yellow sweet sultans, 
new scarlet Zinnia, &c.; also, the following kinds of dahlias: — Springs 
field Rival,. Countess of Liverpool, 61ba fimbri^a, Dennlssti and 
Widnall's Enchanter. 

Fruits; — Gooseberries of several kinds, from S. Walker, viz :—Rbar* 
ing Lion, Hoplev's Globe, Crown Bob, Yellow Viper, Lancaster Lad, 
Golden Lion, Whitesmith, Bank of England, and a seedling green 
gooseberry; seedling currants, very fine and large. From John Hovey, 

{gooseberries of the following kinds : Whitesmith, Princess Royal, Hop- 
ey's Globe, and Red Lion. From S. Downer, petit Muscat pears. 
From J. L. L. F. Warren, Roaring Lion gooseberries; also, two fine 
muskmelons, and a squash. 

Read. A paper by M. Emilien de Wael, of Antwerp, on the ciilti* 
vation and acclunization of the Jtfdrus multicatilis. 

August ^th, — Exhibited, From S. Sweetser, dahlias, viz: — ^Duchess 
of Bedford, Beauty of Salem, Belladonna, Cockade Yellow, King of 
the Yellows, Eniperor of the Yellows, Marchioness of Lothian, King 
of the Whites, Widnall's Enchanter, Widnall's Othello, Negro Boy, 
Barrett's Susanna, and crimson globe; Noisdtte Lamarque and Due 
de Broglie roses; Gladiolus bl&ndus, Coredpsis Atkinsdnif^na, pop- 
pies, &c. From R. T. Paine, Gladiolus bl&ndus, hirsiitus, and 
tiser flowers. From Messrs. Winship, CEnothdra gladca, Clematis 
flamula, Lythrum saliciria (?), Campanula azilrea, L4thyrus tuber- 
68US (?), iTer^niea incarnata (?), JSryngium plkinm, iifypMcum 
mon6gynum. Gloxinia speci6sa, Melalei^ca Aypericif^lia, t^themis 
n6bilis pldno, .iflchillie^a phoenicea pUno, pmks, &c« From Wm. Mc« 
Culloch, Ferb^na venosa and seedling calceolarias* From M. P» 
Wilder, dahlias, viz: — Countess of Liverpool, Queen of the Dahlias. 
Queen of the Whites, Lady Fordwich, Queen of the Yellowsi ana 
Douglas's Augusta. 

From Hovey & Co., dahlias of the following varieties: — Emperor of 
the Yellows, Douglas's Criterion, Beauty of Salem, Julia, WidQall^ 
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Pactolufl, Widnall'fl Othello, WidnalPs Enchanter, Widnall's Phyllis, 
Well's Marpesa, Sulphurea excelsa, Sulphurea perfecta, and a new 
seedling; also, Di&nthus sup^rbus, Phl6x americkna, Shep^rdt, Wheel- 
eritina, r6seum and pyramidklis pendulifl6ra, St&tice Gmelina, Coredp- 
sis lanceolkta and tripteris, and fine double dwarf larkspurs. From S. 
Walker, Valeruina rilbra, Lythrum verticillktum, Lysimkchia vulgaris, 
Monirda t>urp<h'ea, C&ssia maryl&ndica, ffinoth^ra Frazdrt, phloxes, 
pinks, carnations, picotees, larkspurs, marygolds, &c. 

Fruits: — ^From £. Vose, fine currants. FroYn Joshua Gardener, 
Dorchester, white Juneating apples. From M. P. Wilder, Madeleine 

Stars. From E. Breed, Charlestown, forced peaches. From John 
eard, Esq., Madeleine pears. Gooseberries of seyeral varieties were 
shown by Messrs. S. R. Johnson, William Kenrick and £. Breed. 

•August ISth. — Exhibited. From M. P. Wilder, dahlias of several 
varieties, viz: — Metropolitan Calypso, Levick's Shannon, Douglas's 
Augusta, Cedo Nulli, Queen of Wnites, Well's Paragon, Belladonna, 
British Queen, Erecta, Dutchess of Bedford, Inwood's Iriel, and Den- 
nissf coccinea. From S. Sweetser, dahlias: — King of Yellows, Laura, 
Lady Sefton, Lady Canipbell, Granta, Widn all's Othello, Widnall's 
Chancellor, King of the Whites, Dutchess of Bedford, Cassina, Queen 
of Dahlias, Belladonna, Purple Globe, Crimson Globe, Yellow Tur- 
ban and Lass of Richmond Hill. From S. Walker, several dahlias : — 
Queen of Belgium, Fanny Kemble, Groombridge's Matchless, atropur- 
purea and crimson globe; also, several bououets of flowers. 

From Hovey8LCo.,the following kinds or dahlias: — Amanda, Agrip- 
puia, Andromeda, Rubicunda formosa, Dutchess of Bedford, Sulphurea 

E^rfecta, Insurmountable, Springfield Rival, Barratt's Susanna, Lord 
iverpool, Widnall's Perfection, Widnall's Rising Sun, Widnall's En- 
chanter, Brewer's Rival King, Paragon of Perfection, and a fine seed- 
ling. From Jos. Breck, several kinds of dahlias, and a new seedlimr. 
From Messrs. Winship, a collection of various plants. From T. 
Mason, a bouquet of flowers. 

Fruits: — From J. Warren, Newton, seedling plams; an oblong pur- 
ple fruit, of medium size, and valuable for its early maturity. From 
Thomas Mason, raspberries. From R. Manning, Beauty of Summer 
(Cox) and Madeleine (Pom. Mag.) pears. 

August iOth. — Exhibited. From the Botanic garden, by Wm. Car- 
ter, dahlias, viz : — Teucer, Douglas's Augusta, Miss Pelham^ Daphne, 
Amanda, Le Brilliant, Queen or the Dahlias, William IV., Queen of 
•Wirtemberg, and a seedling of the latter: also, Hedvchium Gardneri- 
Unumy Magnolia sp., three fine seedling pnloxes, and a white seedling 
variety of the Lobelia cardin^is. From O. Everett, jr., Boston, dah- 
lias, viz: — Rose d' Amour, Daniel O'Connell, Levick's Commander-in- 
Chief, Agrippina and Shannon. From T. Mason, tea roses, anemones, 
pansies, statices, Gladiolus blindus, and several kinds of dahlias, viz: 
— Transcendant, King of Yellows, Countess of Liverpool, &c. From 
S. R. Johnson, dahlias, viz >— Harris's Fulminans, Widnall's Granta 
and Angelina. From S. Walker, Valeridna rilbra, Zinnia ^legans, 
var. coccinea, Ferbdna chameedrifdiia, Dracoc^phalum virgini^um, 
Verdnica virginicum, seedling delphinium, pansies, pinks, phloxes, &c., 
and several dahlias, viz : — Lord Liverpool, Agrippina, Brown's Ojphe- 
lia, Le Brilliant, 8lc. From S. Sweetser, the following dahlias : — King 
of the Yellows, King of the Whites, Dennissf , Negro Boy, Emperor 
of the Yellows, Lady Grey, Lady Sefton, Transcendant, Paragon of 
Perfection, Foster's Premier, Countess of Liverpool, SpringfieldRival, 
and Queen of Dahlias; also, a fine specimen of Cobce^a scanaens. From 
Hovey & Co., several dahlias, viz: — Hermione, Jupiter, Coronet, Wid- 
nall's Clio, Widnall's Rising Sun, Cedo Nulli, Lord Liverpool, Rose 
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d'Amour, Belladonna, Lady Seflon^ Amanda, Agrippina, Queen of 
Dahlias, Queen Bess, Negro Boy, Countess of Liverpool, Dennisst, 
R6sea &lba, L'lnapproaehable, Widnall's Virginia, Widnall's Queen of 
Roses, Widnall's Enchanter, Paragon of Perfection and Springfield 
Rival. 



Art. v. Exhibitions of Hortictdtural and Florieuliural Societies. 

Horticuitural Society of Charleston, S, C. — This' society celebrated 
their anniversary in Charleston, at Seyles' Hall, on Wednesday the 
13th of July last. There was a splendid exhibition of flowers and or- 
namental plants, natives and exotics, together with such fruits and 
vegetables as the season afforded. Making all allowances for the de- 
structive effects of the last winter, the protracted spring and excessive 
rains, yet the exhibition was highly creditable to the Society, to the 
ladies and gentlemen who were contributors, and to the conunittee of 
arrangements who conducted the proceedings. 

Among the articles exhibited we find noted Cinnamdmum Cdmphora, 
Hibiscus i26sa sinensis, Fiminta vulgaris, .^rum discolor, Ficus el4s- 
tica, Bign6nta grandifldra, Xylophylla angustif61ia, and the coffee tree 
in fruit. 

The following premiums were awarded. Vegetables: — To Mr. 
Tobin^ for the best cauliflower, a silver medal; to the same for the best 
brocoli, a silver medal: to Mr. D. C. Webb, for the best leeks, a silver' 
medal; to Mr. James Legare, for the best parsnips, a silver medal; to 
Mr. £. W. Bounetheau, for the best silver onions, a silver medal; to 
the same, for the best Madeira onions, a silver medal: to the same, for 
the^ best salsify, a silver medal; to Mr. Joseph O'Hear, for the best 
early potatoes, a silver medal; to Mr. John Michel, for the best arti- 
chokes, a silver medal; to Mr. Justus Hartman, for the greatest variety 
of fine vegetables produced on any one farm or garden, a silver medal; to 
Mr. Joseph A. Winthrop, for introducing the cultivation of two fine 
varieties of squashes — ^the California and cocoanut squashes, a silver 
medal. 

Fruits: — ^To Mrs. William Clarkson, for the finest grapes, a silver 
medal; to Mr. F. Petit, for the finest native cultivated grapes, a silver 
medal; to Dr. Henry Boylston, for the finest plums, a silver medal; to 
Mr. Jonathan Lucas, for the finest strawberries, a silver medal; to Mr. 
John Michel, for the largest quantity of fine strawberries, a silver medal: 
to the pro|)rietors of Woodstock, for the largest piece of ground, well 
cultivated in strawberries, a silver medal; to Col. Simon Magwood, for 
the ffreatest variety of fine pears, a silver medal; to L. H. Kennedy, 
for tne greatest quantity of nne Antwerp raspberries, a silver medal. 

We are happy to learn that attention is paid to the cultivation of 
heaths and camellias. By the report of the standing committee of the 
Society, it is believed that heaths will flourish well in the open air in the 
vicinity of Charleston. Camellias the two last winters have suffered se- 
verely, and the prospects of their successful cultivation in the open air 
are mostly given up. The early season at which they bloom subjects the 
buds to hard frosts. Roses are grown to a great extent, and several 
fine collections exist in the vicinity. Ranunculuses are also cultivated 
in great variety, and flourish extremely well. Remarkably fine flowers 
were produced from several gardens. Dahlias have not yet become so 
commonly grown as they are with us. A plant of Metrosid^ros stood 
out the last winter, and flowered in the sprmg. Premiums were award- 
ed for camellias, carnations, &c. {Soutnem Jigriculturist,) 
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(luiney Market, 



Art. YI. Qtnncy Market, 



RooUf Tyhtn, 4rc, 



Potatoei : 

' ( per bushel, , . . . 

TnrnipB : 

New, per bonch, 

OnioDfl : 
« red, per boshel 

Beets, per bunch, 

Carrots, per bunch,. . . 

Sabify, per bunch, 

Horseradish, per pound, 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



From To 



Cabbagea, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages : per doxen. 

Early York, 

** Sugar-loaf, 

Savoys, each, 

Cauliflowei's,each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root, 

Tomatoes, per dozen, 

Sweet com, per dozen ears,. . 

Beans : 

Shelled, per quart, 



Squashes and PumjAins, 

Sununer, crookneck, per dox. 
Summer Bush, per dozen,* . . . 

Pot and Stoeet Herbs, 

Parsley, per half pock, 

Sage, per pound, 



$cts. 



1 60 
50 

1 60 
60 

8 

2 00 

4 

6 
6 

12i 

8 

4 

20 

14 



60 
60 

6 
12i 

6 

12i 
25 
20 

60;4 

87 

60 
20 
17 



12i 
12i 



25 
17 



9cts. 

75 
75 



6 
6 



m 

6 



76 
75 
8 
26 
10 
25 
60 
25 
00 
60 

75 
25 
20 



17 
17 



20 



Pot and Sweet HeHm. 



Marjoram, per bunch, 

Savoi'y,pcr bunch 

Spearmint, per bunch., 

Fruits, 

Apples, dessert : 

j^^^ C per bui^el. 

i per peck, 

Shropshiievine, per bushel, 
" per peck,. 

Pears : 

Jargonelles, ) |^ 

English Catherines, J P'* °"* 

Peaches, per bushel, 

** per half peck, 

" extra, per dozen, 

Apricots, per dozen, 

Plums, per quart : 

Green Gages, 

Italian Damask, 

Early Black, 

Gooseberries, per quart,. . . . 
Currants, per quart. 

White, 

Red 

Black, 

Watermelons, each, 

Pine Apples, each, 

Grapes: (hot-house,) pr pound, 

Black Hamburg, 

White Swoet-water, 

BluebeiTics, per quart, 

Blackberries, per quart, 

Cucumbers, per dozen, 

*< for pickling, pr. hnnd< 

o~«<-.f^fe:;:::: 
^".{^'rfc:::::::: 

Shaddocks, each, 

Almonds, (sweet) per pound,. . 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 



From To 



9cu. 

6 
6 
6 



50 
60 
00 
60 

2 00 



9cts. 

12 
12 



00 
60 
25 
60 

76 
76 
25 
17 

10 
10 
10 
25 
25 

00 

75 

10 

17 

12i 

874 

00 

26 

00 

VTJt 



e2i. 



2 60 

8 00 

2 00 

60 

76 



12 

4 
8 



25 



60 
874 



121 

17 
60 

3 60 
60 

6 00 



14 
6 
6 



Remarks. Although the month of July bade us anticipate a favora- 
ble harvest, we fear that our expectations were formed but to be disap- 
IM>inted. This month up to this date has been uncommonly cool, and m 
various sections of the country, to the north, we hear of the destruction 
of tender vegetables by the frosts. Vegetables of all kinds are more 
scarce than in seasons in general, and some kinds we fear will not ar- 
rive at sufficient maturity to admit of any profit to the farmer. Vege- 
tables planted for seed look despairin^lv, and the quantity saved will oe 
very small ; of cucumbers there will be scarcely any. Fruits are 
also very backward. 

Potatoes now come in tolerably plenty ; as the past season has been 
favorable for their growth. Unlike other vegetables which are cultivat- 
ed in pur vicinity for the market, they like a cooler climate and a stiffer 
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soil : old ones are all gone. Turnips are plenty. Onions are tolerably 
plenty, and the past week several bushels nave come to hand— early in 
comparison with other articles. We are glad to state that the demand 
for sabify, or perhaps, as it is better known, the vegetable oyster, has 
much increased the present season ; we are certain that when it has 
been fully tried, and cooked in a proper manner, that it will be eagerly 
sought after — like the tomato, which at first was eaten with great preju- 
dice, it will become as generally liked. Radishes are not so plentiful. 

Of cabbages, the stock the coming winter will not be very large, unless 
the ensuing month is warmer than we now anticipate. Early sorts 
come in slowly ; savoys have just made their appearance. Caulinowers 
are not yet brought in abundantly. Lettuce is now quite scarce, especial- 
ly that of good quality. Tomatoes are so highly esteemed, that they 
command the present season as high a price as the finest fruits : very 
few have been raised in this vicinity, and the market is supplied almost 
wholly from New York. Sweet corn for boiling is extremely scarce. 
Peas are less plentiful than at the time of our last report. String beans 
are very abundant ; indeed the prospect is now of but few others: no 
sievas, which usually are plenty at this time of the year, are to be nad, 
and the first shelled beans of any kind came to hand the last week ; 
Limas will not probably ripen at all. Squashes are sufiSciently plenty 
to supply the demand, ana prices moderate. West Indies are all j^one. 

Fruit raised in this neighborhood, with the exception of pears, is not 
plentiful. But the facilities which are afforded by the rail-road for 
transporting merchandise are taken advantage of by marketers, and 
large quantities of very excellent quality are brought from New York. 
Apples will be plenty; fine early harvests and Shropshirevines may be 
now had. Of pears, there is a much greater variety than was to be 
found in the market a few years since; jargonelles and English Cathe- 
rines are kinds much called for. Peaches raised in this vicinity in green- 
houses or graperies, command a good price, more, we believe, for their 
beauty than tneir flavor, as few that we have seen possess much of 
the latter quality ; cultivators are too eager to send their fruit to mar- 
ket, and gather it before it arrives at maturity ; the supply is from New 
York. The supply of plums is from the same source as that of peaches: 
a rather new sort, this year, is the Italian damask, which is a very good 
plum. Currants are tolerably plenty. Berries of all sorts are scarce, 
and prices uncommonly high. Few watermelons have yet come to 
hand. Cucumbers come to hand very slowlv ; the quantity for pickling 
will be very small Hm year. Youn^ M. T*., Jiugust 33, I8d6. 



Art, VII. Meteorological Notice. 

FOR JULT. 

The month of July, though not near so warm as seasons in ffeneral, 
was quite pleasant. The prevailing winds were from S. to £. The 
highest range of the thermometer, as will be seen below, was only 88^, 
and this only one day. There were several fine showers, but the month 
was not warm enough for vegetation to progress rapidly. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature, 66^ 18' — ^highest, 88^ ; lowest, 
5(P above zero. 

WiKDS. — N., three days — N. E., two— E., seven — S. E., three — S., 
eight — S. W., two — W., four — N. W., two days. 

Force of the Wind, — Brisk, fifteen days — ^liffht, sixteen days. 

Character of the Weather. — Fihs, ten oayB — Fair, ten day 
Cloudy, eleven days. 

Rainy ^ six dayB--Jtfitfy, two days. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OP 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Grape Vines, in the green-house or grapery, will now have ripened 
their fruit, and will be maturing their wood. Trim off the laterals, and 
pick off all decayed leaves. Give a plenty of air, so that the wood 
will get well ripened. 

Strawberry beds may yet be made; for directions, see Vol. I, p. 399, 
and the current volume. 

Qrape Vines in the open air. These will now be coloring their fruit. 
Trim away the lateral branches, and keep the vines thin of wood. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Mignonnette seeds should now be sown for a spring crop. 

Gilia tricolor: seeds of this beautiful plant should be sown, if wanted 
in pots. 

Schizanthuses : sow the seeds this month, and the plants will bloom 
freely in the spring. 

Chrysanthemums must be kept well watered, occasionally using liquid 
manure. 

Boses may still be budded. 

Green-house plants : these should now be potted so that they may 
get established m the pots before they are taken in. 

Dahlias should be kept well fastened up to the stakes, as the winds, 
which are generally prevalent this month, are apt to break them down. 
Trim away all superfluous wood, and when the buds are very nume- 
rous, thin them out ; good specimens of flowers may be procured in this 
way. 

Paony roots should be separated and set out this month. 

Herbaceous plants of all sorts may be safely removed this month. 

Pink Pipings may be put in with success this month; make new beds, 
and set out those put in in July. 

Jinnual flower seeds, of several sorts, should be sown this month; 
juch as larkspurs, clarkias, &c. 

Cyclamen roots : these should now be taken out of the border and 
potted. 

White Ulacs may be set out this month. 

Vegetable Department. 

Earth up celery plants thb month. 
Lettuces : sow these for a winter crop. 
Spinach: sow this now for a spring crop. 
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Art. I. Some Remarks on the Genus Phlox, By John 
Lewis Russell, A. M., Prof. Bot. and Veg. Phys. to the 
Mass. Hort. Soc. 

The almost exclusive American genus of Phlox, from itis 
varied and exceeding beauty, claims a much higher regard of the 
favorable notice of the floriculturist than the present taste seems 
to evince. Who is not struck with the appearance of some snug 
and favorite garden site, where, from its confined limits, a few only 
of the most ornamental plants can be introduced, when he sees a 
good and select collection of phloxes occupying the well ar- 
ranged borders? I have often thought than an entire collection 
of the numerous species and varieties of this single plant, grown 
in a manner best suited to their different habits, would make a 
rare, unique, and altogether unrivalled appearance, and recom- 
mend itself, at least to some tastes, for its novelty. 

I suspect that the comparatively low estimation in which the 
phloxes are held in this country is maiiily owing to the improper 
management of their cultivation. Thus it is an uncommon sight 
to see a well grown phlox. I know not how, and with what suc- 
cess, they cultivate tne plant in England, where the humid nature 
of the climate would no doubt materially assist in producme, if 
not fine flowers, at least a considerable duration of them. It is 
however certain that the plant is there considered worthy of much 
attention, from the fact that new and sometimes fine varieties are 
produced by the ingenuity and patience of florists. 

From the neglect to the wants of the several species, as ob- 
servable in the gardens of this vicinity, one is not much tempted 
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to give even a passing notice to the huge mis-shapen clumps and 
patches which disfigure our borders. Instead of a few strong, 
straight, well clothed stems, with rich panicles or pyramids of 
purple or white corols, we see fifty or more weak, bare, yellow, 
desiccated stems and heads, fading under the powerful influence 
of the sun, or covered with the insidious mildew, so as to forbid 
a near approach. By a rarer luck, and owing to the moisture of 
the season, the earlier kinds escape this fate, and are therefore 
more universally admired and cultivated. But though superb 
patches of P. subulkta, set^cea and nivalis may dazde or de- 
light the eye for a few weeks in early spring by their vivid or 
enotoy flowers, yet no sooner have their floral gems withdrawn 
themselves from our notice, than neglect causes the plants to as- 
sume a sickly and faded appearance, mstead of the deep vivid 
green which they should possess. It is my own opinion, judging 
from the native habitat of P. set^cea, on rocky and precipitous 
hills, and in a rich, strong, loamy soil, that the rock work would 
aflford the best artificial mode of growing them to perfection. The 
moisture which the covered and buried stones would naturally 
give to the very small and fibrous roots, would produce a strong, 
vigorous and constant growth to the plant. 

Another great attraction which these species possess is their 
habit of autumnal flowering; and if advantage was taken of this 
disposition, by supplying them with the requisite means, their 
estimation would be greatly enhanced. 

In like manner that lovely vernal species, P. stolonifera, might 
be made more conspicuous and manageable by its introduction 
on the rock work, where its stolones would have ample room to 
extend without interfering with more delicate plants, as they are 
certainly wont to do in the border. 

The finest plants of the delicate blue P. divaricita I had the 
pleasure of seeing in the spring of 1835, on the deep rich mea- 
dows through which the slow and quiet Monongahda flows; and 
any one who has ever noticed any species of this superb genus 
in the perfection of nature, is inclined to feel a sincere pity for 
its miserable fate when under the misnomered fostering care of 
the common cultivator. 

P. pildsa naturally tlirives in rather wet meadows, and so dif- 
ferent is its appearance, from the specimens we see in gardens, as 
to be hardly recognized as the same and identical plant. 

Perhaps it may not be generally known that all the early flow- 
ering tall species may be made to send out a new and successive 
display of flowers, by removing the tops just after flowering. J 

From the axils of the vigorous leaves, and oftentimes from the 
roots, new and strong flower branches issue. By this simple 
management the general unsightly appearance of the withering 
plant is avoided, and a fine late succession of good flowers in- 
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sured. This is particularly the case with P. maculkta, suav^o- 
lens and var. ser6tina. A valuable hint may thus be acquired by 
some young or unexperienced amateur, of considerable advan- 
tage to him. 

Mr. William Carter^ who has the charge of the Botanic Gar* 
den in Cambridge, has succeeded in raising two or three very 
fine varieties of the species P. pyramid'^lis. One of these he 
lately pointed out, with very large flowers in a compact head, 
suggesting a trivial sub-specific — glob6sa. A very curious for- 
eign variety, with white flowers and variegated foliage, was also 
quite attractive, from its peculiarity. Mr. C. evinces much zeal and 
taste in the culture of the phlox, and this garden perhaps possesses 
as good a collection of the species as any in the United States. 

To grow the phlox to perfection, but one rule can be given, 
true in this as in every other plant,— copy nature. This, we 
fear, is too much neglected; and the complicated artificial means 
of horticulture have heretofore reduced to one and the same 
treatment, species of widely differing habits. In general they 
«11 require more moisture and richer soils than are afibrded them 
by the scanty provision which our florists furnish. I have now 
a single stem of P. paniculkta, planted in May last, in a moist, 
light and rich soil, mostly vegetable mould, and instead of a few 
depauperated flowers, a splendid panicle of great dimensions and 
oi brilliant color has convinced me of the just and proper mode 
of its treatment. 



Art. IL On the Repotting and Management of Chinese Roses. 

By J. W. Russell. 

As this is the season for repottmg Chinese and all tender roses, 
I herewith send you a few brief remarks on the method of per- 
forming this kind of work. 

For Chinese and tender roses a quantity of good fi'esh earth 
should be procured; preference should be given to that taken 
from an upland pasture field; the sod, with about four or five 
inches of earth adhering to it, is the very best part of the 
soil. If this has been procured three months before wanted for 
use, and turned over once or twice, breakmg the whole and mix- 
ing the turf well with the soil, so much the better; however, if 
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the earth is to be obtained immediatelj when wanted, take a 
sharp spade, and pare off about an inch of the green swardy and 
take the under soil to the depth proposed, observing to break it 
pretty fine with the spade or trowel, but by no jneans to pass it 
through a riddle^ for, by so doing, the most nutritive part of it is 
thrown away. When this is done, add about one half old hot- 
bed manure, or, if this is not at hand, use any other kind of stable 
manure that is well decomposed, with a portion of sand, and mix 
the whole well together; this thoroughly done, the compost is 
ready for use. 

Supposing the plant to be repotted is to be removed into a 
pot a size or two larger: in order to take the plant out of the pot 
with the ball entire, turn it upside down, and by giving the 
rim of it two or three gentle taps on the potting bench, the plant, 
with the ball of earth and roots, will, generally, immediately leave 
it; then trim off all the dry, matted, and mouldy fibres of the 
roots, which spread about the side and bottom of the ball, and, 
with a small sharp-pointed stick, scrape away very carefully a part 
of the old soil all round; this done, put in a few potsherds at 
the bottom of the new pot for drainage, and having first put a 
little of the coarsest of the compost on this, place the plant in, 
filling up all round the ball to within about half an inch of the top, 
observing to cover over the surface of the old ball about an inch 
with the new compost. A thin piece of stick may be used with 
good effect, to work down the soil at the sides of die pot; then, 
by giving the bottom of the pot two or three thumps on the pot- 
ting bench, and a gentle watering afterwards, the operation is 
completely finished. 

A similar compost is equally good for geraniums, only making 
use of half the quantity of manure specified for the roses. The 
repotting and trimming of the roots, &c. is the same. It is also 
as good a compost as any that I have ever yet tried for orange 
and lemon trees. Yoiurs, 

J. W. Russell. 

Mount Auburn, Cambridge, Sept. 13, 1836. 



Art. III. Calendar of Plants and Shrubs in bloom from the 
month of May to October, inclusive. By the Conductors. 

In the month of August the flower border is not so prolific of 
beautiful flowers (excepting the dahlia) as July. And unless 
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recourse is had to some particular plants, the latter part of the 
moDth will pass off, leaving the garden with a rather meagre as- 
pect. For this emergency a judicious gardener will prepare him- 
self in season: in the month of June, ten-week stocks, schizan- 
thuses, Sec. will have been sown and transplanted into pots, for 
the purpose of turning into the border as soon as the tops of the 
biennial and perennial plants are cut away after they have done 
blowing; these will flower beautifully until destroyed by frost. All 
the sorts of lobelias that have been brought forward in pots should 
be plunged in the border, where they will make a fine display 
with their brilliant blossoms. By pursuing some such system as 
this, the garden, in the month of August, where there is a good 
collection of dahlias, will present a gayer aspect than any other 
in the year. 

On lawns may be placed, this month, pots of dahlias, which 
will flower profusely if properly treated and watered with liquid 
manure. Pots of Agap&nthus umbellktus also have a fine appear- 
ance distributed about among the other plants. 

In gardens where there is a good stock of the perpetual roses, 
they will continue to open their beautiful and fragrant blossoms; 
so popular will this tribe soon become, that no good garden will 
be without a number of the finest varieties; they certainly have 
double the claim to our admiration th^t many of the common 
8orts have; for they not only display their blossoms in the spring, 
and continue to do so until frost, but to their beauty add a deli- 
cious fragrance. 

Dahlias are now the most fashionable flower: the great per- 
fection to which the English florists have carried the production 
of new varieties certainly excites our wonder and admiration; the 
splendor of some, and the delicacy of others, of the newest sorts, 
surpasses any thing that can be imagined, and no garden can be 
said to be complete, unless a goodly number of the best varieties 
are cultivated. The dwarf kinds look well planted in the border 
among the other plants; but the taller and more free growing 
sorts look much the best grown in plats by themselves. They 
begin to bloom this month, and continue to flower until frost kills 
the plants. 

•Sugust. — There are but few shrubs in bloom this month: 
some of the handsomest are Clethra abifdlia, fi^pirx^a tomentdsa 
and salicifdlia, and the double and single althaeas. The snow- 
berry is beautiful with its fruit; of twining shrubs, the honey- 
suckles are in flower, and, towards the latter part of the month, 
Bigndnia'r&dicans. Among the biennials and perennials are, 
Lobdta cardinalis, fulgens, speciosa and spl^ndens, t^scl^pia^ tu- 
berdsa, Gaill&rdia aristata and picta: Rudb6ckta lascinikta and 
purpiirea, the former very showy: Ac6nitum H&Ueri and &lbi- 
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dum, JSrjmgium dichotdmum, Campanula persicsfdlia iSdre pl^no, 
and flore pl^no &lbo, Vonsontdna (?), klhs. pl^no, [alliarifdlia, 
2iliifl6ra, carp&tica, tirticsef6Iia, andlactiflora: Didothus sup^rbus, 
(exceedingly fragrant), Veronica exaltkta, virginicum, and sib^r- 
ica, Ferb&scum pyramidklis and phoeniceum, (Enoth^ra micro- 
carpa, faraxacif61ia and missouriensis: Epilobium angustifolium 
and spicktum, •Antirrhinum mkjus and its varieties: Dracocepha- 
lum altaiense, and virginiknum (both elegant), Coreopsis tripte- 
ris, lanceol^ta, and Atkinsomdna: Clematis fl6rida, and fldre 
pl^no, Thalictrum alpinum, Pentst^mon Richardsdm, Digitklis, 
and speci6sum, Digitalis lutea, Coronilla viminea, Potentilla 
Russellidna, Mayidna, and nepal6nsis, L&thyrus grandiflorus, 
Mon&rda didymaand purpurea, Aster sib^rica and N6vs A'ngie: 
Phl6x pyramidklis rubra, p. penduliflora, and p. 41ba, America- 
na, acuminata, maculkta, tardifldra, coryinbdsa, c4rnea, suav^o- 
lens, cord^ta, latifolia, fimbrikta, Wheelertdna, r6seum and de- 
cuss^ta 41ba: LidtrU spic^ta, £uph6rbia corolkta and Cyparis- 
sias, Reseda odor^ta var. ihit^scens. Delphinium sinensis, Ki- 
taib^Ka vitifolia, Gilia coronopifolia Stdtice Gmelina and Iatif6- 
lia: Lychnis grandiflora, Funkta subcord^ta, A'nthemis nobilis 
pl^no, Achillae^a phoeniceapl^no; Valeriana rdhray C&ssiamary- 
Idndica, Cheldne glabra, Lysimkchia vulgaris, dahlias, holly- 
hocks, salvias, pinks, &c. Of bulbous roots. Gladiolus natal6n* 
sis, jLilium canad^nse and tigrinum, and Tigridia pavdnia and 
conchifldra are now in full bloom. 

The annuals will be now mostly in flower, and will be a fine 
addition to the borders, particularly the double asters, new scar- 
let zinnia, new long-spiked amaranthus, &c. The new scarlet 
zinnia is exceedingly showy; among the annuals, the yellow 
sweet sultan is particularly deserving of notice: its blossoms are 
of a pure yellow, and exquisitely handsome. Lob^ia bicolor 
and Clintdnia ^legans, somewhat similar in appearance, are 
charming plants, and form brilliant little patches of silver and 
blue when planted in a light rich soil. 

For covering fences, and hidmg disagreeable objects from the 
garden, we do not know of a better plant than the Clematis vir- 
gini^na; though indigenous to our woods in the vicinity, yet it is 
particularly deserving of introduction into every garden for the 
object just mentioned; they are not only pretty, but the feathery 
appearance of the seeds is highly ornamental until the vines are 
killed by the chilling frosts of winter. 

Bigndma r&dicans must be protected during winter, or the 
shoots wiU, generally, be so much injured from the cold that they 
will not produce bloom. 
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Akt. IV . Some Remarks on the Tree Paony (Pieonia JHoutan) , 
including its history, introduction into England, the production 
of new uedling varieties, propagation, cultivation, ^c. By 
the Conductors. 

{Continued Jrom p, 838.) 

The tree pseonies are at once distinguished from the herba- 
ceous ones hj their sufirutescent stem; their shinmg pale green 
leaves, glaucous on the imder side. The flowers appear earlier 
than the herbaceous species, and remain in beauty but a short 
time. We have never seen but three varieties in coUections in 
this country, and we are not aware of any others existing, unless 
we except a seedling raised by the Messrs. Prince, nurserymen, 
Flushing, L. I., which is enumerated in their catalogue of plants. 
At what time the first plants were introduced to this country we 
have not the means of ascertaining; probably fifteen or twenty years 
ago. The first kind imported was undoubtedly the P. Moutanp^- 
paverkcea var. B4nksi(B, called the purple tree pseony; afterward 
the original species, P. Jtfcm^an papaverkcea, and p. r6sea. None 
of the other kinds enumerated by Mr. Sabine, or registered in 
the Hortus Britannicus, have yet become sufficiently plenty in 
England to be in the trade; consequently, they have not yet 
found their way into our gardens. 

Although but the three kinds above named, one species and two 
varieties, are in our gardens, it may be interesting to our readers 
for us to give some description of the others,. in anticipation of 
then- introduction. The great zeal which is manifested in the 
pursuit of floriculture at the present time, by many of our ama- 
teurd and nurserymen, will no doubt induce them to import plants 
as soon as they are purchasable of the English nurserymen; and 
all the varieties will, sooner or later, be found in our collections. 
The production of seedlings may be also looked for in our own 
gardens; numerous camellias have been produced from seeds, 
and we see no reason why this magnificent tribe, more valuable 
on one account than the former — its hardiness in resisting the ef- 
fects of our long winters — should be neglected; we have not the 
least doubt Ourselves but that, in a few years^ the number of 
seedling varieties will be as great as those of the camellia a short 
time since. 

In giving a description of the psonies, we shall be much in- 
debted to a paper in the Horticultural Transactions, from which 
much of the information in the previous part of this article was 
gathered, by Mr. Sabine. These descriptions are rather long, 
or we should give them entire, usmg his own language; we shall 
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therefore extract only such as is interesting and useful to our 
readers. 

Pas6nta Moutan papaverkcea. — This plant has been adopted 
as the type of the species, in consequence of its having single 
flowers. It has not been called papaverJicea, or poppy-flowered, 
on account of the resemblance of the flower to a poppy, as many 
suppose, but because its germens, when enveloped by their 
membraneous covering, resemble a capsule or seed vessel of the 
common poppy Papaver somniferum. When first described in 
1807, in Andrews's Repository^ it was considered a distinct spe- 
cies: it was also considered as distinct from the varieties above- 
named, by Sir James Edward Smith, in Reesh Cyclopcedia^ 
and adopted as such on the ground of a supposed specific dissimi- 
larity, founded on its germens being always enclosed by a mem- 
brane; but it is now considered that this circumstance would ap- 
pear m the varieties if the seed vessels were not multiplied be- 
yond their natural number. The flowers are sometimes semi- 
double, but this does not frequently happen unless the plants are 
old and of strong growth; their expansion is about ten inches, 
sometimes more; the petals are very large and broad; they spread 
out, but are not reflexed; they are white, with a deep purple 
spot on the lower part (or base) of each petal;* the spots are 
rayed, in lines about an inch and a half long, from the centre, 
forming a brilliant and rich star in the middle of the flower: the 
edges of the petals are a little jagged. The anthers are yellow, 
and are very conspicuously interposed between the dark spots on 
the petals and tlie deep purple case of the germens, the stigmas 
appearing united at tlie top of it. The germens are stated by 
some writers who have described them, as being six; but five is 
the usual number. The blossoms emit a ratlier unpleasant odor, 
common in many of the /^anunculacex, more particularly in all 
the tree paeonies. It has been figured in the Botanical Maga- 
zine^ t. 2175, and Loddiges' Botanical Cabinet, t. 547. The 
foliage of the plant is distinguished from the variety rosea, by its 
petioles being tinged with red, and the folioles a darker green; 
the leaves of the BankstcB are similar, in having a tinge of red (m 
the petioles, and in the darker hue of the folioles, but those of 
papaverkcea are generally larger. The largest plant of this spe- 
cies in England was lately growing at Wormleybury, the seat of 
Sir Abraham Hume. It was introduced in 1802, and flowered 
for the first time in 1806. In 1826 the plant had attained to a 
great size, forming a bush of /or/y /eci in circumference and seven 
feet high. In the month of April it is covered with its splendid 
flowers, and in the year last named, it produced six hundred and 
sixty flower-buds, one hundred and thirty of which were picked 
off in order to increase the size of the remaining flo\viers. At 
the time Mr. Sabine's paper was written it was believed that no 
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plant of this species had ever been imported alive into England, 
except the one above spoken of; and, if this supposition is true, 
the whole stock now existing in Europe, and indeed in this coun- 
try, has been raised from this. 

The largest plant of this species in our vicinity is, we believe, 
in the fine collection of J. P. Gushing, Esq., Belmont Place, 
Watertown. This plant was formerly in the possession of Mr. 
William Lathe, of Cambridgeport, who imported it from Eng- 
land, about nine or ten years since. He informs us that it was 
the first plant that flowered in Massachusetts, and probably the 
first in New England. It is grown in a pot, and generally re- 
ceives the protection of the cellar or green-house during the 
winter. In the spring of the past year it expanded four of five 
of its magnificent blossoms. We do not know of any large 
plants growing in the open air; but the nurserymen in the vicini- 
tv have plants which have stood the winter without any protec- 
tion. This species seeds freely if the stigmas are properly im- 
pregnated. 

Pednia M(y(Uan papaveriLcea var. B&nkstce. — This variety is 
more common in our gardens than the species just described. It is 
a very magnificent plant, and some of the blossoms that we have 
seen were of monstrous size. It was introduced in 1789, and 
was the first kind imported into Europe. It flowered foi: the first 
time in the year 1793. The flowers are lai^e, very double and 
spreading, measuring in expansion from four to eight inches in 
diameter. The number of the petals varies according to the 
strength and health of the plants; sometimes they are so double 
as to force the calyx to turn back on the peduncle. Frequently 
the flowers are produced with few or no petals at tdl; and again 
many are intermediate between that state and the fullest flower. 
The petals are of light pink color, fading, as they open, to a faint 
blush, or white, towards the edges, and at the base deepening to 
a purplish red: the dark color is sometimes shaded into the pink, 
at others running into it in rays or featherings. The outer petals 
are large, the inner ones gradually becoming smaller to the 
centre of the flower, where they assume a deeper purple tinge, 
and are much jagged or broken at their edges. The germens are 
thickly clustered together, around which many yellow anthers 
appear, which are conspicuous when the flowers are not very 
double: when the flowers are fiill double, (he anthers and petals 
spring out together from among the germens, and the petals are 
often considerably longer than those springmg from the outside of 
the latter. Variations take place in the size of the flowers in the 
same season and on the same plant, — the older plants, as we 
have before intimated, producing the finest blooms. When grown 
in green-houses or conservatories, the color of the flowers is 
lighter than when they are fiilly exposed to the air. The bbs- 
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soms give out a faint, generally, disagreeable odor. This variety 
is distinguished from the r6sea, in the red color of the petioles and 
the darker green of the folioles; from papaveritcea it is less dis* 
tinguishable; the foliage is however smaller and coarser, with ob- 
tuse terminations and a more rugose surface. It is figured in the 
Botanical Magazine^ t. 1154, which plate, however, is said to 
have been incorrectly colored. It was introduced to France by 
M. Boursalt, in 1801, and soon after flowered in the garden of the 
Empress Josephine, at Malmaison. We should be glad to learn 
the date of its introduction into this country; and if this article 
should meet the eye of any amateur or nurseryman who can in- 
form us in regard to the time that either this or the papaver^cea 
was imported, we should feel much gratified for the information. 
At the present time many fine plants are to be found in various 
collections in this vicinity. It was introduced to England throi^ 
the exertions of Sir Joseph Banks, from whence it takes its 
name. Many plants of this variety have been imported from China: 
it is probably more common there than any of the other kinds. 
In 1832 a plant was growing in the garden of Lady Stapleton, at 
Grey Court, Henley on Thames, m England, which had been 
out in the open air about fourteen years; it measured five and a 
half feet high, twenty-seven feet in circumference, and produced 
two hundred and thirty flowers. It is a very beautiml plant, 
and should be in every garden, however small. 

Ptedaia Moutan j>apaver&cea var. rdsea. — This variety we be* 
lieve has never yet flowered in this vicinity; at least we have 
never seen it in bloom. Plants are in but few collections, and 
those that exist are quite small. Mr. Sabine describes two va- 
rieties; one as rdsea semipl^na, /and the other as rdsea pMna« 
But as there seems to be some doubt whether they are not one 
and the same plant, we shaU only describe it under the name of 
rdsea. The Messrs. Loddiges question the authority of two 
distinct varieties, and, from what we can learn, we are induced to 
abide by their judgment. The original plant was usported m 

1795, for the late Mr. Hibbert, and flowered for the first time in 

1796. The flowers are as large as those of B&nksuB, of an uni- 
form rich pink, the edges of the petals becoming pale after a 
time. The outer petals are large and broad, notched deeply in 
the c^itre, and with crisped margins: the inner ones are long and 
narrow, much jagged at the edges, very numerous, and rise in 
the middle of the flower to a considerable height; the stamjens 
appear mixed with the petals, and the germens are included in a 
membraneous sheath. The scent of the flower is said to be 
agreeable. Double and semi-double flowers are frequently ob- 
servable on the same plant, and sometimes the whole of the blos- 
soms produced in a season are semi-double. The first year the 
plant blossomed the flowers were nearty single. Since, how** 
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ever, ihej hare been yery double, with occasional excqitions. 
The Messrs. Loddiges, who published a figure of this variety, 
from a plant m their possession, state that they received it origi- 
nally from Mr. Hibbert, and that it always produces semi-double 
flowers. Until Mr. Sabine's paper appeared, the two kinds 
above spoken of were alw^s considered identical. There is a 
variety, roost conunon in English collections, with semi-double 
flowers; but when we take into consideration the fact, that in 
"Some seasons Mr. Hibbert's plant produced all semi-double onesy 
it is scarcely worth while to describe them as distinct. 

We hope soon to see this variety in bloom: we saw a small 
plant, last fall, ii^ the collection of Mr. Wilder, that showed a 
weak bud, which we presume did not expand, or we should 
have heard of it at the time. In the fine collection of plants of 
Col. Perkins, at Brookline, is a plant which was imported direct 
from China: it has flowered once or twice, though we have never 
had the pleasure of seeing it in bloom: we have understood, how- 
ever, tlmt it is the rdsea. We observed it once in bud, but we 
are inclined to the opinion that it is some other variety. It is 
certainly dififerent from B&nksuB; perhaps the P. JHotUan var* 
Rawdsn of Sabine, 

Ptednia JIfotUan papaveriLcea var. Humei. — A variety slightly 
different from B&nkstos. It was formerly considered identical 
with it, and we have some doubts about its possessing a claim to 
a distinct name. A figure of it is published in the Botanical 
Register^ t. 379. Mr. Sabine states that it is '^ very near'^ 
B&nksi<B, only differing in having longer and thicker peduncles^ 
blooming a fortnight earlier, and more abundant in petals. It 
was imported in 1817, and presented to Sir Abraham Hume. 

PrtitAa MoiUan papaveriicea var. Raw^sti. — This variety 
was brought from Chiha, in 185K), by Capt. Rawes, from whence 
it derives its name. The plant was given by this gentleman to 
Thomas Cary Palmer, Esq., of Bromley, in Kent, in whose gar- 
den it produced a premature bloom in 1825. The bracts are 
longer and more conspicuous than in any of the other varieties. 
The calyx leaves, instead of enclosing the bud in a globular form, 
are twisted up so as to come to a point at the top. The petals 
are pale, very slightly tmged with pink, and have a very satiny 
appearance: they are about twelve in number, and much lacerat- 
ed at the edges; the flowers, when fully expanded, measure about 
seven inches across; the filaments are purple, and the anthers 
clustered closely round the germens, which are six in number. 
The foliage is stated to resemble an herbaceous peony; the leaves 
are smaller and darker than any of the other kinds; they are simi- 
lar in form, though the terminating folide is deeply divided, often 
unequally, and sometimes the upper leaflet is cleft to its base. 
The peculiar characteristic in tins variety, of the calyx leaves eiv- 
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closing the bud so as to come to a point at the top, was, if we 
recollect right, observable in the plant before mentioned as exist- 
ing in Col. Perkins's collection; but until we have seen the flow- 
ers, which we shall endeavor to the coming season of its bloom, 
we shall not say any thing more respectmg it. 

The above plants were all imported from China, and were the 
only ones which had produced bloom, in 1826, in English col- 
lections. No information of the introduction of any new kinds, 
since that time, has come to our knowledge. In Loudon's Har- 
txu Britannicus^ all the varieties, ten in number, are stated to be 
from China. This is an error; three of them are English seed- 
lings, and one name is probably repeated twice, maUng in the 
whole only nine, the same number as described by Mr. Sabbe. 
It will probably be some time before these seedling varieties will 
be introduced; but we will give a brief description of them, that 
their merits may be better known. 

The plants were produced in the garden of the Earl of Mount- 
norris, from seeds which were saved from the jmpaveriicea. 
They were sown about the year 1817 or 1818; three plants came 
up the year after they were planted, each of which flowered in 
1825 or 1826. One is stated as a very distinct variety — ^thetwo 
others' to approach each other so nearly, that they can scarcely 
be considered as sufficiently distinct to be separated. The fol- 
lowing are the names: — 

Pdddnia Moutan papaver^cea var. c4mea pl^na. — The blos- 
soms of this variety are large, very double, in appearance similar 
to B&nksios: the petals are smaller and more abundant than m 
the latter variety, and they have also a rich purple-rayed spot at 
the base of each, like thepapaverkcea; the ground color is a deli- 
cate purplish pmk. This variety is one of the two plants which 
has just been stated as being nearly alike in appearance. 

PeoniA MoxUan papaver^cea var. ilbida pldna.-^The ground 
color of this vartety is very pale; not white, but suffused with 
purple. The germens are numerous, and the blossoms are larger 
than the last named variety. The growth is strong and vigorous. 

Ptednta MotUan papaveriicea var. Annesl^t. — A very distinct 
and pretty variety, named by Mr. Sabine in compliment to Lord 
Mountnorris, who was the first who raised and brought into notice 
seedling varietiei^. The flower is small, not exceedmg four and 
a half inches in diameter. It is nearly smgle; a flower contain- 
ing eight or nine petals, which are heart-shaped, slightly jagged 
at the margin; the color is a rich purplish pink, shaded into a 
darker purple at the base of the petals,, which extends up the 
centre of each to the notch at the edge. A drawing of it is ap- 
pended to Mr. Sabine's paper. {Hart. Trans, plate 7.) 

In addition to these, we have lately noticed, in the Gardener^i 
Magazine J that Lord Mountnorris has a number of seedling?; 
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one of these flowered in the spring of 1834. It is figured and 
described in Sweetie British Flower Garden^ t. 238, as follows: 

Ptdduia Moutan papaver&cea var. variegdita. — The plant is a 
low-growing bushy kind, branching from the ground, and scarcely 
woody. The petals are white, stained with a deep rose color in 
various parts; the base marked with numerous radiating streaks of 
violet and purple; the anthers are yellow; the flowers measure 
about six inches in expansion. It was raised from seeds of the 
jMtpaveriicea, which it is supposed had been accidentally fertilized 
by some of the herbaceous species. 

The only other variety of which we have any particular ac- 
count is figured in the Botanical Register^ t. 1771, viz: — 

Pednia Moutan papaveriicea var. l&cera. The petals of this 
variety are much cut and gashed, and distinctly bordered with a 
narrow edge of carmine. It was raised from seeds of either pa- 
paver^cea or Bdnksiis, and flowered for the first time in 1834, 
the plant being then only three years old. It is stated hj Dr. 
Liodley to be a very splendid plant. We have before noticed 
this in our Vol. I. p. 421, but have here repeated the descrip- 
tion, that our readers need not have occasion to turn to that for 
information respectmg it. 

The seedling alluded to in the first part of this paper, as enu- 
merated in the catalogue of the Messrs. Prince, is stated to be 
a variety of the papavericea, from which we infer that it was 
raised from seeds of diis species. It is called Prince's new single 
purple. 

Since writing the previous part of this article, and after it was 
in type, we have received some information respecting several 
new seedlings which have been raised and flowered in France. 

We have stated our opmion, that but a few years would elapse 
before the varieties of psonies would be nearly as niunerous as 
those of the camellia were a few years since, and it seems that 
our anticipations are already about to be realized. In the cata- 
logue of plants, for 1836, of the brothers Baiunann, of BoUwiller, 
on the Upper Rhine, who probably possess one of the finest nur- 
sery coUections on the continent, we find enumerated ten varie- 
ties, six of which we believe are seedlings of their own; and we 
have understood by a gentleman, who lately received a letter 
from the Messrs. Baumanns, that they have had a most magnifi- 
cent seedling, which flowered, for the first time, the past spring, and 
also that they have many more seedling plants not named, and 
several which have not yet blossomed. We have no doubt but 
the number of new kinds will soon exceed even our seemingly 
great expectations. 

It will be gratifying to our readers to learn that several of these 
new varieties are in £e fine collection of Mr. Wilder, of Haw- 
thorn Grove, Dorchester. The plants are very small, and wiD 
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not probably bloom this year or two; not in perfection until they 
are well established and acquire a good size; but that they should 
be already introduced to our gardens is a fact of some importance. 
The following are the names of the new kinds in the catalogue 
alluded to for 1836:— 

Ptdbnia Moiitan /^apaver^ea var. moiistru6sa &Iba plenissinuu 
" " " " lilacina plenissima. 



ft 
tt 



^ lUacina semipl^na. 
' simplici. 

purpilreo viold^eo pl^a. 

pl^na. . 



The seedling which flowered this season, for the first time, 
has a blossom of an exquisite carmine color, suffused with a 
deeper tint. The plant was raised from seed right years since; 
it is very difficult to propagate, and will not probabjy become 
common for some years. 

These are all the seedlings of which we hare as yet had any 
account. Many have been raised by the English florists, although 
we have not heard of any that have blossomed, except those 
named in this article. Both the B&nksuB and papaver&cea seed 
freely, if the flowers are duly impregnated, but without which 
they rarely produce any. The plants come into flower from 
three to eight years from the seed, and the zealous amateur may 
perceive the results of his experiments as soon in this tribe as in 
the camellia. 

The tree paeonies may be successfully cultivated either in the 
open air, or in pots in the conservatory, as they are hardy enough 
to endure our most severe winters without protection; and al- 
though we have a strong desire to see the plants displaying their 
brilliant blossoms among the other shrubs ol the garden, we would 
not by any means be understood as wishing them to be excluded 
from the green-house, more particularly from the conservatory. 
In either of these places they are exceedingly valuable plants, as 
they can be brought into bloom at any time from January to May; 
and when there are several plants in a collection (as there should 
be in every good one) , the flowers may be produced continually 
through that period. In the open air the plants vnll be subject 
to occasional injury from early frosts, and their blossoms soon 
spoiled of their beauty, in warm situations, by the hot rays of the 
sun; but the latter may be prevented by planting on a north or 
west border, or in some shady aspect, where they wiU remain in 
perfection for a great length of time. In the conservatory indi- 
vidual flowers are probably shown to the best advantage; as they 
are not exposed to the chilling winds of spring on the one hand, 
nor the sim's heat on the other; the beauty of the foliage is also 
preserved. Individuals who do not possess any structure for 
wintering plants can have them m the border, while diose who do 
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should have them in both situations, certainly in the latter. A 
good method to flower the flowers in perfection would be to give 
the plants a good soil and an open situation, and erect over them 
a temporary light frame: this could be covered with glass at the 
period of their blooming, and their splendor preserved for a great 
length of time. 

The plants are propagated by several different methods, viz:— • 
by seeds, suckers, layers, division of the stem, cuttings and 
grafting. Their increase was attended with considerable difSi- 
culty when they were first introduced; and this, as 'we have 
stated, has been one cause of their high price; but this difficulty 
has been much lessened by experience. By seeds they are only 
produced for obtaining new varieties, as the plants are longer at« 
taining a flowering state than by any of the other modes: the 
jpapaver^cea and var. B&nksi(E, by imprecating one with the 
other, or either with any of the varieties, will probably produce 
plants different from their parents. Of the systems of propagation 
we shall speak of each separately; first, 

By Seeds, — ^We have never read any account of the method 
of raising the plants from seed: but we presume they may be 
sown* in the same manner as camellia seeds; that is, to plant diem 
in the fall of the year, just after they are ripe, in small pots, which 
should remain m the green-house or fitune until spring; they may 
be then placed in a hot-bed, when, perhaps, some of them will 
come up; such may be taken out and potted when they have 
made one growth, and the pots allowed to stand till the remamder 
vegetate. 

Suckers, — These may be often found growmg irom old 
plants, especially when they are standing in the open border; in 
this situation, however, they are not so easily detached as when 
the plants are in pots: in the border the operation should be per- 
formed by taking away .the soil carefully from the roots, and, 
with a sharp knife, cutting the sucker off, with a portion of the 
root: the wound should be rubbed over with some dry earth, and 
the plant immediately potted in a soil composed of loam, peat and 
sand. When the suckers spring fi*om plants in pots, the balls 
should be turned out and be divided carefully, leaving a piece of 
the old root attached to each sucker; 'these should be potted as 
just mentioned. Keep the plants in a shady place ior a few 
weeks: the best season for performing the operation is in the 
month of September. 

Layers, — The method of propagating by layers is veij simple; 
the plants should be standing in the border. In the'sprmg of the 
jrear, when the buds begin to start, bend down the outer shoots 
mto the soil, and, with a wooden peg or hook, fasten them into 
it; before doing this, a tongue, or longitudinal split, should be 
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made in the inner side of the bend; this operation should be done 
with very great care, as the shoots are extremely liable to be 
broken where they bend; make use of the same sod as for suck- 
ers. Layers are not generally rooted sufficiently to be detached 
from the old plant until the expiration of two years. A new 
system of increasing the plants by layers was a few years 
since made public. It consisted in talong away, in the month 
of February, a ring of the bark, about a sixteenth of an mch 
wide, between every bud on each shoot, in the manner com- 
mon ringing is performed on trees. In this way each bud will 
occupy one inch of the stem between the rings. The stems, 
when thus prepared, should be laid down horizontally, about three 
inches under the soil, leavmg only the leading bud at the end of 
each branch out of the ground. In six months each bud will 
have made a vigorous shoot and radical fibres; in August care- 
fully separate each plant, and pot them as we have recommended 
for suckers. We do not know whether this mode is extensively 
practised or not. 

jOivisum of the Stem. — This operation is, we believe, only 
practised by the Chinese; but as it may be interestmg to our 
readers to Imow how it is performed, we will detail the method. 
An old plant is selected, and the stem is regulaily split into four 
or six equal portions from the top to the bottom, even among the 
roots; these divisions are kept separated until the wounds begin 
to dry, when the middle of the stem is fiHed with a sort of plas- 
ter made with mortar and rich earth, with which is mixed a sipail 
quantity of sulphur. The operation is performed in the spring, 
and the plants suffered to remain until autumn, when each (fivis- 
ion is separated with the portion of the root belonging to it. 

Cuttings. — To increase the plants by cuttings is more difficult 
than by layers or suckers. They should be taien off in August 
or September, with a portion of die old wood attached, and plant- 
ed in pots in a compost of loam, leaf mould, an(> a large portion 
of sand; drain the pots well, and plant the cuttings close to the 
sides of each; cover them with beU glasses, and place them in a 
shady situation for a time, until winter, when they should be shel- 
tered from frost, and in February or March assisted in their 
growth by the aid of a hot-bed. After this they may be treated 
Uke established plants. Another method is, to take off cuttings 
an inch in length, in the manner of vine cuttings, with a bud on 
each; slit up die stem behind and take away the pith; insert them 
in pots, three inches under the soil, and plunge the pots in an ex- 
hausted hot-bed, where there is a temperature of about sixty de- 
grees. In two months they will have rooted and made young 
shoots. 

Orafling* — This is not generally performed on the shoots of the 
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shrubby ones, unless there is a greater stock of the more common 
kinds than is wanted, and it is wished to increase a rare variety. 
The operation is performed in the manner called crown graftings 
A few weeks before grafting, the earth is drawn away from the 
roots; just before the plants make their autunm growth, it is 
drawn up again, and the operation performed. The plants must 
be protected from frost durmg winter, and in the spring they wilt 
begin to grow; they are afterwards treated as established plants. 
A method was, a few years since, communicated m the Garden^ 
er^8 Magazine^ of grafting the shoots on the herbaceous species 
P. officinalis. It is as follows: — ^take off the cuttings of any of 
the tree kinds; then slit the tuber, from the crown downwards, 
about two inches; form the scion like a wedge, insert it into the 
slit in the tuber, fitting the barks on one side as exactly as pos-* 
sible; bind them well together with strong bass, over which put 
a brass wire, to prevent the parts spreading when the bass is de-^ 
cayed. They are then potted deep enough to allow the earth ta 
cover the tuber, and set in a cold frame or pit, kept close and 
rather diy, and shaded from the sun for a month. Protect from 
frost durmg winter, and afterwards treat them like old plants. 

In the cultivation of the plants very little care is needed. If 
growing in pots, they may be placed in a back shed, or any situ^ 
ation until wanted to flower. The only care requisite is, in not 
allowing the plants to start suddenly into growth, and bud pre- 
maturety. If standing in the green-house, they should be kept 
away from the flues, or hot water pipes, as heat is injurious to the 
plants; when in bloom keep them in a shady part of the house, 
and the beauty of the flowers will be longer preserved. After the 
flowers have faded, set the plants in the open air; repot them every 
year. The compost, as the plants gQt stronger, should be most* 
ly loam, with a little leaf-mould. Plants in the border only re- 
quire a good loamy soil, and occasional prunings. 

We have thus, though we fear at too great length, given our 
readers a full account of the tree paeony. We shall endeavor ta 
keep in view the production of all new varieties, and all that are 
worthy of note will be speedily made known through our pages. 
In the mean time we hope the amateur florists of our vicinity 
will endeavor to produce from seed new and choice sorts; Pa- 
tience is only wanting to ensure to the grower a rich reward for 
his labors. We would also request those persons, who have the 
facilities, to procure plants from China, in the hope that some 
of their wonderful sorts, if such they have, may be accidentally 
introduced. 

VOL. II. — ^NO. X. 48 
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Belmont Place ^ Water town, J. P. Gushing, Esq. — August 14. 
The late dry weather has greatly checked the growth and bloom of 
many plants, and we consequently found the garden less attractive than 
it usually is at this season of the year. The dahlias, owing to the un- 
usual drought, have not blossomed so well as was expected. We notic- 
ed several plants trained to a trellis for peach tuees, which displayed 
finer flowers than some of those tied to stakes ; this we presume was 
in some degree occasioned by the pruning which they must necessarily 
have in such situations. There is a fine collection in this garden; near- 
ly a hundred sorts having been added this season, among which are 
many of the most superb ones; such as Bride of Ahydos, Wells's Za- 
rah, Harding's Bride, Viscountess Beresford, 8u;; should a good fall of 
rain succeed the present dry weather, and the frost hold on until late 
in October, we may anticipate one of the finest displays of dahlias 
ever seen. Among the numerous annuals which adorn the border, 
none make a greater show than the double China asters; there are here 
two rows on the border, in front of the forcing-houses, which present one 
mass of flowers of varied hue; in front of tnese, and close to the box 
ed^ff of the walk, a corresponding row of mignonette extends the 
entire lenj^h, and perfumes the whole air of the garden with its delightful 
odor. We are onen surprised to see how little attention most persons 
ffive to mixing in with the showy plants of the border a gooa abun- 
dance of fragrant flowers. Though the blossoms are fireouently not 
gorgeous or very ornamental, they add much more to the delight of the 
garden than others which attract only by their brilliancy : sweet allys- 
sum is very pretty planted with mignonette. In different parts of the 
border we noticed a great many plants of the old China monthly rose, 
covered with a profusion of blossoms : in the rich soil of this garden 
the old roots, wmch stand out the year round, throw up strong shoots 
to the height of twenty or thirty inches, with large clusters of buds, to 
the number of twenty or more in each. The flowers are of short du- 
ration under our hot sun, but this kind is so prolific of bloom, that there 
is scarcely a day in the summer season but what there are a greater or 
less number expanded. We here also saw a strong plant of the 
noisette rose, Smith's yellow, in bloom. It stood out durmg last winter, 
and although the shoots were killed down to the surface of the soil, the 
plant has thrown up a succession of new ones, to the height of three 
&et, with quite large clusters of buds; on some stout suckers we count- 
ed eight or ten. Mr. Haggerston, however, informs us that the flowers 
do not expand freely, many of them not opening at all. We have ob- 
served thu defect in plants in the green-house : occasionally a fine 
flower fully expands, but the generality of the buos rarely open. Heat 
does not seem to remove this habit, and if it is a free bloomer in the cli- 
mate of England, of which we have never heard to the contrary, it 
must be the eflect of our hot sun and drying winds. We are sornr to 
see that this exceedingly fine variety is likely to show a defect which 
will prevent its being generally grown.. We hope some of our 
amateur florists will try to discover the cause of this, and, if possible, 
means to render the flowers perfect. 

We were glad to see the great number of kalmias, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, magnolias, and other hardy American shrubs which have been 

Slanted in this garden the past spring: although the season has been so 
ry, they are doing well, and show numerous flower buds. They are 
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planted ia the border facing to the north, and are shaded part of the 
day by the different larse trees in the rear of the house adjacent to the 
garden wall. Mr. Gushing is displaying good taste in thus omament- 
mg his grounds. The borders are kept well cleaned, and neatness 
prevalent in eveiy part. 

In the graperies there is a very good crop of fruit. A very large 
number of varieties has here been collected from different sources, and 
many of them have produced a few clusters this season ; Mr. Hagger- 
ton being unfortunately from home, we were deprived of the opportu- 
nity of having the different kinds, with the names of each, pointed out. 
"We intend, however, if other engagements do not prevent us, to visit 
this place again before the fruit is cut, in order to give our readers some 
information respecting such varieties as are worthy of cultivation, and 
such as are not. The wood of this year is exceedingly well grown, and 
is ripening finely : the red spider has been very troublesome this season, 
but we were glad to perceive that they had been mostly banished from 
these, as well as from the other departments. 

The plants remaining in the green-house were principally the fine 
orange and lemon trees, some palms, &c. The fme Passin6ra alkta 
has extended itself over nearly one third of the roof, and was covered 
with hundreds of buds and blossoms. Several hedychiums have been 
in bloom, and a fine plant of H, Gardnertciniim was throwing up a 
strong spike of buds. Six or eight plants of Amarvllif BelladSnna nad 
each expanded an umbel of its exquisitely lovely nOwers ; we noticed 
that the pots were set in pans of water ; this species is one of the 
handsomest of the tribe, and should be in every collection. A great' 
number of pots of that pretty and delicate plant, Trevirkna cocclnea^ 
were flowering profusely; this is generally classed among the stove 
plants, but it aoes well here in the green-house. Ix6ra rSsea had a 
corymb of its flowers expanded. Stap^lia hirsOita, and another common 
species, was in bloom ; these are extremely curious plants. The Chi- 
nese guava tree, Psidium chin^nse, was here in a fruiting state; many 
of the guavas are worthy of cultivation for their beautifiu foliage, par- 
ticularly P. Cattleydntim, as also for their fruit. 

In the stoves the pine plants are growing vigorously, and look healthy 
and strong. Some of them have attained to nearly a flowering state. 
Two fine ipomeeas are in this collection, one of which we have before 
noticed, I. p. 435, and the same, we believe, as in Mr. Lowell's, p. 350; 
the flower of one is a much deeper color than the other; that which we 
called I. insignis last season. Mr. Haggerston informs us agrees with the 
I. paniculiita figured in the Botanical Register, t. 62, and the other proves 
to DO I. gossypiifdlia fF., I. insignis of the Rot. Reg., and the same as 
we have heretofore called by the latter name. We find, upon looking 
over the Hortus Britannicus, that paniculkta is described as pink, ana 
insignis, purple, which agrees with the colors of the flowers; they are 
both beautiful, free flowerers, and rapid growers. Combrdtum purpi^re- 
um continues in flower the whole season. Crinum augustum was throw- 
ing out a huge flower stem. A very handsome evergreen plant, lately 
imported from China, Allam&nda cath&rtica, has been in bloom for some 
time: the flowers are very bright yellow ; it belongs to the natural 
order Jipocymhiees. Njmphed^s, pfgmea and caeriilea have been in bloom 
ail the season. A new afthcea from China, with large double white 
flowers, was exceedingly showy; probably it will stand our climate 
out, and, if so, it wiU prove ' a valuable shrub. We noticed a single 
hibiscus allied to the JRosa sinensis, which was received from England; 
it is a very desirable plant ; the double varieties, of the species just 
named, are in fine bloom. A great many plants have been imported, 
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direct from China, during the past season, which we shall mention 
hereafter. 
Two of the pits in the forcing ground are filled with some elegant 

Slants of the Providence pine; they were received, we believe, fromTrini- 
ad, last spring, and are now making a very strong growth. Lettuces, &c. 
an the frames, had just been planted out, and a great number of pots 
of Keen's seedling strawberry had been taken up for forcing. Nearly 
all the green-house plants have been repotted for their winter station, 
and thev look exceedingly well. On tne very lar^e single camellia in 
this collection, now standing in the summer residence of the green- 
house plants, upwards of seventy inarchings have been made, including 
eighteen or twentv kinds. Some 'new ericas have been added, which 
we shall notice when in flower. 

Some improvements have been made in the grounds around the resi- 
dence, but we have no room to notice them at this time. 

Oakley Place, Wm. Pratt, E$q. — This place is in excellent order. -i 

The avenue up to the mansion has been well cleaned, the edges of the | 

grass cut, and the trees, which border it on each side, trimmed of all 
unsightly branches. Not much that is new has been added to the gar- 
den the past season: Mr. Pratt only resides here for a few months in 
.the summer, and does not« we presume, feel sufficiently interested in 
gardening, to enrich his collection to anv extent. In the forcing ground 
we saw some fine melons, in frames, of*^ good size. 

In the green-house the grape vines have produced a few clusters. It 
will be recollected that the green-house is a new one, and the vines, 
mostly, only one year old. They have made a fine quantity of wood 
for a good crop of fruit next year« On the back wall, a plant of Wis- 
Xkcia Consequann, the largest we have ever seen^ was making a rapid 
growth, and will probably bloom next season .; we have before urged 
upon all lovers of beautiful plants the cultivation of this ; Mr. Pratt, 
Jr., by whose direction this plant was set out, informs us that he saw 
nothing that was more beautiful in any of the gardens in England : it 
there covered walls or trellises in the open air in almost every garden, 
and produced its larg;e lilac-colored bunches of flowers in great profu- 
sion all summer. It is hardv in our climate. 

The garden here, as well as at Mr. Cushing's, has suffered exceed- 
ingly from the dry weather; dahlias bloom but sparingly compared with 
seasons in general, and the flowers that do open are, many of them, 
semi-double. Some, new varieties have been added this year, but not 
to so great an extent as at many other places: we were deprived of 
the gratification of seeing many flowers, or of giving our readers any 
account of their beauty, partly on account of the drou||[ht, and partly 
that nearly all of them that were open the day previous were cut. 
Bign6nta grandifldra has flowered rather sparingly the past season, on 
account of the cool weather. A species of lotus, probably L. jaco- 
bfeNis, raised from seeds, was flowering beautifully, planted in the border; 
the blossoms are dark brown, and are produced m clusters of two or 
three in each; the foliage contrasts very prettily with the flowers. A 
new hibiscus, raised from seeds received from the West Indies, has 
flowered, and was very beautiful: the foliage is similar to R^ml sinen- 
sis. That fine tea rose, Strombio, has bloomed here; the plants were 
received from France the past spring. We hope the collection of plants, 
both hard^ and tender, will be increased by the addition of new species 
and varieties. 

There are some fine varieties of pears at this place, many of the 
names of which have been lost; the trees, most of them^ are loaded 
with fhiit. Some of the specimens have been presented to the Mas- 
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sachiuetts Horticultural Society^but we believe the kinds have not been 
distinguished. 

Botanic Garden^ Cambridge^ Sept—We have never observed this 
garden when neatness was so generally prevalent. The borders were 
quite clear of weeds, and the appearance of the plants highly improved. 
This establishment has suffered sadly for want ofmore assistance; but we 
hope this will no longer be the case. It is certainly desirable that a garden 
bearing such a name as this, and attached to one of our first institutions^ 
should be kept in a better state than it has been of late years. 

The dahlias here have blossomed uncommonly well this season; 
composed as the soil is, in this garden, of a stiff loam, inclining almost 
to day in some parts, it seems astonishing. The variety ls large, 
thouffh not including near so many new kinds as many other collections: 
but there was a great profusion of flowers on many of the fine old 
sorts ; Mr. Carter has raised some excellent seedlings. Magndlta 
obov^ta has here produced a second crop of flowers. Some fine new 
seedling phloxes have also been raised here; but we had not the time to 
walk tm-ough the ffrounds. 

In the houses Fassifl^ra racemdsa var. prfnceps was in bloom. 
£chites grandifldra had also some flowers expandca. Vall6ta purpii- 
rea, many pots of^ was beautifully in bloom; we do not often see plants 
so well grown as these were; nor is it in many good collections, to 
which it should not be a stranger; it is of easy culture, and certainly it 
is one of the most elegant of the AmaryMdeetB. 
- Mount dubum Cemetery. — The plants were nearlv all killed here by 
the very severe frost in the early part of the month, — a few dahlias, 
standing in some of the lots upon tne grounds, in high situations, where 
they were sheltered by the foliage of the trees, having alone escaped 
destruction. Around the ponds, and in what was formerlv the garden, 
every thing in the least tender was totally destroyed. We are sorry 
to see the garden so much neglected. When this place was under the 
control of both the present Corporation and the Horticultural Society, 
it was kept in good oAer, and a very showy collection of plants orna- 
mented the borders; but latterly it has been suffered to run to weeds. 
We have understood that it is the intention of the proprietors of the 
cemetery to plant the garden with all sorts of forest trees, and, eventu- 
ally, to adapt it to the purpose of laying out lots; this should not, how- 
ever, prevent them from giving some attendance to the garden, while it 
exists as it is at present. It might, with very little care and expense, 
be made highly ornamental, and the quantity of flowers which could be 
cultivated on its limits would be well adapted for the purpose of fur- 
nishing such of the proprietors as mij^ht desire it, with an abundance of 
flowers, in the form of bouquets. Would it not be a subject of some 
consideration whether, at present, the garden site should be planted with 
forest trees ? that it might be converted to the use we have just men- 
tioned. A good distribution of shrubs, both evergreen and deciduousy 
would beautify it in a high degree; and if, at some future time, it should 
then be wanted for cemetery purposes, these would in no way interfere 
with the disposition of the grounds. An interesting and delightful 

Slace might tnus be produced, combining the beauty of the flower gar- 
en with the auiet and retired character of the place, and form a pleasant 
promenade after a tiresome walk through the high and uneven surface 
of the other part of the grounds. Mr. Russell, the present superin- 
tendent, is every way qualified to do justice to the. place; and we have 
no doubt that it would be, at once, worthy of his skill, as well as of the 
taste and liberalltv of the proprietors of the cemetery. * 

The number of lots sola to new proprietors this year, up to the pres- 
ent time, IB very great. Many new tombs have been erected, ana the 
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ireneral appearance of the lots is exceedingly neat. We shall at a 
future time speak of some of the particular lots, and of the taste dis- 
played in their embellishment; at present we have not the opportunity 
to do so. A judicious Uiinning of the trees and underwood remains yet 
to be performed; but we hope at the end of another season to see many 
good improvements effected in the grounds. 

Garden of Mr, J. Toume, SnowhiU Street, — ^We have not, for a 
long time, been so highly pleased as we were with a visit which we 
lately paid to Mr. Towne. His garden limits are confined almost 
wholly to a small green-house, which he had erected over the back 
buildings attached to his house, the. entrance to which is through the 
parlor. In this small space Mr. Towne has collected together a great 
number of plants, of the most beautiful kinds, of heaths, diosmas, and 
other similar Cape and New Holland shrubs, that we have ever had 
the pleasure of seeing. The number of species and varieties of heaths 
or ericas amounts to upwards of fifty, and finer looking or better 
grown plants, we do not hesitate to say, are not to be found in any 
other collection in the country. They are one perfect mass of verdure, 
and the strong and vigorous growth which many of the plants have 
made the past summer, would astonish any one who is at all acquaint- 
ed with this tribe, more especially those who have adopted the opinion 
that our hot sun and drying winds were altogether prejudicial to their 
cultivation. Some of the most vigorous srowths are upwards of 
twenty inches in length, and not a single yellow or sicklv leaf can be 
seen the whole distance : a few species which experienced English cul- 
tivators have found difficult to manage, seem here to flourish without 
any particular care. 

It has often been said that heaths, as well as most other plants, do 
better when removed to the open air in the summer season, tnan when 
remaining in the green-house : but we feel fully convinced of the un- 
truth of this statement: and no better proof is wanting than an inspec- 
tion of Mr. Towne's plants. They now stand ^l^ere they have stood 
the whole summer, and those in our own collection, or in any others ^hat 
we have observed, will not compare with these in the deep green color 
of their foliage. His plants are not drawn up in the least; but exhibit that 
stout and luxuriant growth, which it is natural to suppose they possess, 
when flourishing in their native habitats. That most excellent culti- 
vator of heaths, Mr. McNab, recommended, in his valuable treatise on 
this tribe, the importance of keeping the plants in the green-house the year 
round; and although our climate is so essentially diflerent, the same 
management should be pursued here. 

Of diosmas there is here several species. Metrosid^ros semper- 
fldrens had expanded a fine blossom. Melaleuca Aypericifdlia is com- 
ing into flower; there are also several other beautiful species, in the 
collection. Tec6ma cap6nsis, growing in a pot, has been in bloom all 
summer. We here saw coming into flower what we supposed to be 
Portulkca Gilli^sff , as Mr. Towne received it from Philadelphia for a 
new species. It is a very desirable plant. Many new tnings Mr. 
Towne pointed out to us, but we have not room to enumerate them; 
and as we shall undoubtedly have the pleasure of seeing them when in 
bloom, an account will then be more interesting. Three or four ardis- 
ias, several cistuses, some leptospermums, acacias, among which is a 
beautiful plant of A. dectirrens, brunias, and indeed many quite rare 
plants, are in this collection, which is one of the richest, according to 
the size, in our vicinity. Mr. Towne is a great lover of gardening, and 
w^ wish he had more room to devote to floricultural purposes; as it is, 
there are few gardens, especially city ones, which afford tne pleasure to 
be derived fix)m an inspection of his. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Gardener^s Magazine and Register of Rural 
and Domestic Improvement. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, 
F. L. S., H. S., &c. In Monthly 8vo Numbers; Is. 6d. 
each. No. LXXVI. for July. 

Art. 1 is '^a Notice of the Garden of Canonmills Cottage, 
the residence of Patrick Neill, Esq., LL. D., F. L. S., &c., 
with lists of the lare plants contamed in, or figured and described 
from it." 

Canonmills Cottage has been the residence of Dr. NeiU's 
family for upwards of a century. It is situated about a mile from 
the city of Edinburgh, and contains, in all, not more than half an 
acre and three poles of ground; but in this limited space there is 
included a greater store of botanical riches than is said to be 
found in any other suburban garden of even much greater extent 
in any part of Britain, or, perhaps, in the world. 

Annexed is a perspective view of the garden, as seen from the 
door of the dwelling-house, late in autumn. 

Of the rare plants growing in, and those figured and described 
from, the garden, we shall select only those which are of great 
interest or beauty, to show our readers how zealous Dr. Neill 
has been in the pursuit of botany and gardening. 

JVep^nthes distillatdria. Both sexes of this plant have flowered, and 
seeds have been matured, from which many plants have been raised. 

jEhiphdrbta Fomsettii^na Grah. Flowered in Scotland for the first 
time m 1835. (See p. 294.) 

Sol&ndra guttata. 

RuBS^Wa grandifldra. 

Brugminsta sanguinea. 

Cerojp^^a ^legans. 

Sinnmgia guttata. 

Oncidium papilio. 

Renanth^ra coccinea. 

Stanhdpea ^legans. 

Glori^sa sup^rba. This plant has repeatedly flowered here. 

Dill^nta 8peci6sa — a very large specimen. 

The above are specimens of remarkable plants growing in the 

garden in 1835. 

The following have been figured from the garden since 1826. 

Franc6a appendicuUita. Bat. Mag, 
Gardoquia Gilli^su. 

Piptiotnus hejpal^nsis. Hooker's Ex. Flor. 
Man^ttia cordifdlia. Bot. Mag. 
Nieremb€rg»a gr&cilis. 

" interm^ia. 

'* calyclna. 
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TropfeVIum pentaphyllum. Bot. Beg. 
Gaill&rclui picta. 
Ph\6x Drummdndt. 
Callidpsis Drummdndt. 
Physianthus 41bens. Bot, Mag, 

A great many fine plants have been described from this garden^ 
in the Edinburgh Jfew Philosophical Journal. 

A list of animals kept at Canonmills Cottage is given; but this 
would not, probably, be interesting to many of our readers. 

In the spring of the present year a rail-road was projected be- 
tween Edinburgh and Newhaven, and the line of direction laid 
down was unfortunately through Dr. NeiU's garden. Dr. Neill 
petitioned parliament on the subject, but was finally obliged to 
submit. The following is the '' Extent of Glass and number of 
Plants in Pots," as drawn up in his petition: — 

" A span-roof conservatory, or cool green4iouse, thirty feet long, 
seventeen feet wide, and fourteen feet hign, containing upwards of five 
hundred pots. A stove, or hot-house, twenty feet long, fineen feet wide, 
and twelve feet high; above four hundred pots. A vinery, or warm 
green-house, of same dimensions as stove; three hundred and twentv 

Sots. A large brick-built forcing, or warm pit, twenty feet long, with 
ve double lights; four hundred pots at present— often above one hun- 
dred more. A cape bulb frame of three sashes; plants in the border. 
An orchis frame of four sashes; plants in the border. An Alpine frame 
of four sashes; two hundred and ten pots. A glazed house, ten feet 
high, for protecting plants in winter. Tne amount of pots with plants, 
at present, is above two thousand and thirty; and the number of species 
ana varieties of plants, including trees and shrubs in the open ground, 
greatly exceeds one thousand." 

Dr. Neill is a great lover of gardening. The flourishing state 
of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, of which he is secretary, 
is mainly owing to his exertions. Dr. Neill is the author of 
many valuable papers in the Edinburgh Mw Philosophical Jour- 
nal^ J^icholson*s Journal, Magazine of Natural History, Gar- 
dener^s Magazine, ^c. 

Art. 2 is a design for a cemetery; but a description of it would 
not be well understood without the accompanying engraving. 

The 3d article is a ^^descriptive notice, accompanied by 
plans and sections, of a range of forcing-houses," erected at Ev- 
eringham Park, Yorkshire. 

In general appearance very similar to the elegant range at Bel- 
mont Place, though not on so large a scale. It includes a green- 
house, graperies, and peacheries. 

Art. 5, ^' On the mode in which Hyacinths are grown in the 
neighborhood of Berlin." 

Vast quantities of bulbs are grown in Berlin, and probably be- 
fore long the number will be almost as great as that grown in 
Harlem, in Holland. We extract the remarks of the writer, 
made from a few notes taken when he visited these gardens: — 

" You are well aware that the Dutch, of all other nations in the world, 
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are the most successful in cultivating bulbs for sale. I might say that 
they carry this art to perfection; but the rapid strides which the growing 
of the hyacinth has of late years made in Berlin gives me every reason 
to think that, in a very few years, that city may rank with Holland, both 
as to quality and number. On the east side oi the town of Berlin j with- 
in the walls, is a large tract of land, commonly called the Kopenicher 
Feld, formerly old pasture ground. Here a vast number of market gar- 
deners have of late years established themselves; and among them men 
of capital and of taste are to be found, who, to enlarge the former and 
gratify the latter, have betaken themselves to the cultivation of bulbs for 
the market. Amonff the most important of these may be reckoned 
M. Krause, in the Truchstrasse, who has not less than seven acres 
planted with hyacinths; and, from a calculation which I made, above 
one million of flowering bulbs, and half as many seedlings. From the 
immense number grown of one sort, this fleld (for so I must call it) has 
a grand appearance: the colors being so arranged as to resemble a rain- 
bow; begmning with a light shade, which rises gradually to a dark blue,' 
backed With red, which is lightly led away into a pure white, and so on 
in alternate shades to the end of the field." 

The kinds which M. Krause cultivates in large quantities are 
OS follows: 

Single Reds. — Amiable Rosette, Gellert, Madame, L'Honneur de 
Sassenheim, Relne de Rouge, Riche en Fleurs, Rose a la Reine, Ac- 
teur, Superbissima rubr6rum, La Belle Rose. 

Double Reds. — Euterpe, Grossfurst, Hugo Grotius, II Pastor Fido, 
Kosenkrantz, Von Flora, Supcrbe Royal. 

Single Blues. — La belle violette, Staaten-General, Appius, L'Ami de 
CcBur, Manteau, Vulcan. 

Double Bhtes. — A-la-mode, La bien Aimee, J^^igritenne, Mon Ami, 
Due de Penth^vre, Perle Brilliant. 

Single Yellows. — Aurore d'Or, Bouquet d'Orange, Jaune Mcveille, 
La Pluie d'Or, Adonia. 

Double Yellows. — Bouquet d' Orange, La Favorite, Ophir. 

Single Whites. — Imperale, Vainouier, La Jolxe Blanche. 

Double Whites. — ^Hermine, Pass Virgo, Raath VanStaaten. 

''M. Kranse had also, I observed, about four acres of early tulips in a 
very yigorous state; the late ones were not in flower. Those which ap- 
pecured to me to be the finest grown and in greatest quanti^, were Due 
Van Tholl, Grande Duchesse, Grootmeester Van Maltha, Nit en roode 
horde, Standant, Toumesol, Rex rubrorum, Beaut^ Parfaite, Brant Van 
Harlem, Cerise Royal, Aurora Arachne; with an immense quantity of 
fine seedlings, too tedious to mention. The next in rank, as a bulb grow- 
er, may be reckoned M. Limprecht, in the Koppenstrasse. His collec- 
tion of* hyacinths, though not so large as the last, consists of bulbs, which 
are extra well grown. M. Limprecht forces, on an average, every year, 
from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand hyacinths, in pots, for the 
market. The early tulips were splendid. M. Limprecht has raised a 
variety of the Due Van Tholl from seeds, which he calls Due de Berlin. 
It is much larger and finer colored, and is said to force better than the 
original. Both the establishments which I have mentioned are kept in a 
very orderly and business-like manner. In fact, the market gardeners and 
florists in Berlin are rather a superior class of individuals : of the former 
you shall hear more at another opportunity. It would occupy too much 
room to enumerate here all the different gardeners that have turned 
their attention to this branch of floriculture, it having become general; 
but I cannot pass over the collection of M. D. Bouchi, in Blumenstrasse, 
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it being one of the most select and numerons in Berlin as to sorts. 

M. Bouchi has long been celebrated as a florist; and, certainly, his nir- 

den is worth visiting, not onlv for the neat and orderly manner in which 

it is kept, but for the rich coUection of auriculas which it contains, and, * 

above all, the original and interesting habits of its owner. 

" The Berlin growers generally begin to plant their hyacinth bulbs 
about the latter part of October, or beginning of November; the ground 
having been, the previous spring, trenched to the depth of two feet, and 
enriched with good short duns, which is planted in summer with cauli- 
flowers, kohlrabi, or stocks, the seeds of which are made an article of 
trade. The bulbs are planted about six inches deep, in rows parallel 
with the beds; the distance between the rows being regulated according 
to the habits of the kinds; so that they stond free of each other when 
in flower. Manv fine sorts have been raised from seeds here; and, in i 

general, the seedlings flower the third year. The beds are covered, in .1 

winter, with a thick layer of stable litter, which is removed early in ^ 

spring. The ground appeared to be composed of two thirds of brown 
sand, with a portion or black vegetable earth; and the subsoil is a 
moist white sand. Although an immense Quantity of hyacinths is re- 

auired to supply the demand in Berlin itself, yet the sreatest part of 
lose grown m that citv is sold to the Vienna and Saxony growers. 
In passing the streets of Berlin, scarcely a dweUing-house wmaow is to 
be seen that is not decorated with flowering bulbs, from January till 
May." 

Our readers will perceive, by the latter part of the above ex- 
tract, how general the taste for bulbous roots is in the city of 
Berlin. Indeed it is astonishing to notice the enormous number 
of hyacinths sold in that market, amounting to five times the 
number that are cultivated in the whole extent of this country. 
We have often been astonished to notice with what apparent 
carelessness many persons look upon the beauty of a fine collec- 
tion of hyacinths; and how lightly their delicious fragrance is 
estimated. We know of no flowers that repay so well the labor 
bestowed on their cultivation; and their blooming at a season 
when there is not a vestige of summer to be seen, unless in the 
parlor or green-faoose, their valne is doubly enhanced; added to 
this, their easy growth, the little room they occupy at the win- 
dow or on the mantel of any house, the long period at which 
their flowers contbue in beauty, and they possess attractions to 
be found in very few flowers. One reason, we suspect, why 
good hyacinths are less often seen, is, that most of the number 
that are grown are procured at auction, and are smaU, miserable 
roots, with not strength enough to produce a good bloom; these, 
in a majority of cases, afford only disappointment to the pur- 
chaser, who expected to have an elegant display; and he is thus 
often deterred from again attempting to cultivate them. On the 
contrary, if the roots were procured from some responsible 
seedsman, who receives his annual assortment of bulbs from 
some house in Holland, on whom he can rely for the excellency 
of his roots, they seldom fail to disappoint the grower, but gen- 
erally flower in such beauty as to induce him to give them more 
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attention, and, when the season i^am comes round, double his 
stock. We are certain that if this precaution was taken, we 
should hear less complaints of the beauty of hyacinths, and of 
the scanty display they make for the trouble taken in their cul- 
tivation. 

Art. 6, ^^ on the mode of producing two crops of grapes from 
the same vines in one year.'^ In this article the writer states 
ihat when he took charge of the vines, m April, 1833, he found 
that his predecessor had forced them since November, 1832 : the 
whole crop m two pits did not exceed five pounds; hb method 
is detailed as follows: — 

** In November, ISSS, I began to force the west pit ; and« by the end of 
March, 1894, I had a pretty good crop of grapes, according to the 
strength of the vines, fit to cut; and, by the end or April, all the grapes 
were gathered. The other pit succeeded. I inunediately threw open 
the west pit, after pruning the vines, and filled the border with night soil. 
About June, the buds began to push, and they opened strong. I then 
shut up the pit, and gave very little air, and plenty of water, but no fire : 
and on December 18d4, 1 had a fine crop of grapes fit to cut, and well 
colored; besides my vines having made good wood, and the other pit 
coming in, as before, in succession. In the autunm of 1835, 1 had an- 
other still larger crop of finer fruit; and, if my emplover had not been 
BO very much alarmed at the expense of about £13 [upwards of fifty 
dollars] for coals, I should have had another crop fit to cut this last Fel)^ 
ruary, which would have been four crops in one year and eleven 
months; and the vines as strong affain as they were when I first had the 
care of them, and producing doume the quantity of fruit." 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Aet. I. Oeneral Noticet. 

Chine$e Method oflhearfing Tree$, — ^The Chinese are remarkable 
for their taste in wishing to have even the most stupendous objects in 
nature in miniature: mountains, rocks, lakes, rivers, affed trees, must all 
be represented and modelled upon a scale of a few incnes. The former 
are formed of natural fra^gments, curiously and fantastically cemented 
together, leaving water-tight hollows and little channels, to represent 
lakes and rivers. The dwarfed trees are, however, very curiously train- 
ed, requiring considerable skill, and a considerable period of time, to get 
the trees into the desired form. 

The trees which they commonly choose to train as dwarfi are, their 
natiye juniper (J. chinensis), the dwarf elm (ITlmus pilmila), and the 
Indian fig ^F. indica). The means employed in dwaranff these plants 
Are, — ^keepmg them always in the same pot — allowing but little ^arth for 
them to grow in, the pot being half filled with rugged stones, which jut 
out of the surface; among these some of the roots are brought out. 
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twisted together, and the points again buried in the soil; no more water 
L* given than but barely keeps the plants alive. The bark of the stem 
and branches is torn and mangled in all manner of ways; sometimes a 
branch is slipped from the stem, but not entirely off, so as to hang down- , 

ward, and kept in that position by wire. By wires, also, the tortuous ! 

direction of the shoots are given; and being repeatedly stopped, and the 
half of every leaf cut off, tends materially to check all vegetative inhe- 
rent vigor, and in time produces a vegetable cripple. When the native 
vigor is thus subdued, the plant becomes subject to moss, lichens, and 
every weather-stain so desirable on such an object, to give the idea of 
hoar antiquity to a plant only of ten or a dozen years' growth. Such 
dwarfed trees are considered valuable; and some of the merchants imag- 
ine that they cannot make a more acceptable present to a European 
friendvthan one of those dwarfed trees! — {Paxton'^a Hort. Reg.) 

Chinese Love of Flowers. — So much is the love of flowers predomi- J 

nant in China, that almost every window-sill and every bit of a court in *l 

front or yard behind the houses of the shopkeepers and tradesmen are I 

filled with plants, either in the ground, or in pots of different shapes, 
sizes, and colors. Some of the finest specimens of the Chinese magno- 
lias we met with in the back courts of some of the merchants' houses; 
and in such confined places there are what they call complete pleasure 
gardens to be seen. We will describe only one of these, to serve as a 
sample of their taste. 

In a back court belonging to Sinehong, the great china-ware manu- 
facturer, we saw one of these gardens on a very small scale indeed. 
It occupied one comer of a paved yard, and consisted of a little irregular 
pool or water, in a nook or which grew a Leinfaa (Neliunbium speci6- 
sum), and in another a fine plant of the Totr-coto (Alpinia niltans). 
The pool was surrounded by rugged stones, and an arch of the same 
was carried over, to represent the mouth of a rocky cave. Between, 
and in the cavities of the stones, plants of the black bathboo were stuck 
here and there, to hans over the water, and roots of asparagus, which, 
with their slender and regularly branched stems of different heights, 
represented groves of trees. Around, and on the shelves of the stones, 
dwarfed trees, in pots covered with fragments of rock, were placed, and 
partly covered with moss and lichen and pieces of algfe brought from 
the sea-shore, altogether forming a spectacle of the most grotesque 
character. Such things we saw in many other places; and we verily 
believe that if a Chinese had a field of ten acres to beautify in his own 
style, it would be covered with the same kind of little fanciful freaks, 
re|)eated a thousand times over. — {lb.) 



Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Horticultural Outrage in the Royal Botanic Garden of Edinburgh. — 
A letter has lately been received by a gentleman in New York, from 
Mr McNab, the curator, by which we learn that a large number of plants 
were destroyed in this garden. The following is an extract from the 
same, dated June, 1835: — " By some wicked and ill-disposed person, at 
present unknown, we had our new heath-house broken mto a lew nights 
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ago, when several of our large and splendid heaths, in fnll flower, were 
broke to pieces. Eleven large plants of the £rlca austrklis, growing 
out of doors, and also covered with flowers, were smashed to pieces. 
During the same night, and, in all probability, by the same individual, 
the Experimental garden suffered much : most of their peach trees have 
been cut off the wall, besides other trees and flowering shrubs. Their 
green-house was also broke into, and much damage done. I am sorry 
to add, that as yet we have no clue to the detection of the wicked mon- 
ster, although diligent research is making." — Conds. 

Ipomc^a Tvbro ecertdea. — ^We had but just finished the paragraph in 
our last, and sent it to press, in which we mentioned this plant as flgured 
in Paxton's Magazine of Botany, and stated that it wouldprobably suc- 
ceed in the open air, treated in the same manner as the CTobce^a, when, 
in looking over a late number of Loudon^s Magazine,the following met 
our eye : — '' Man v persons are deterred from cultivating this beautiful 
plant, from the idea that it requires a stove to bring it to perfection. 
This, however, is not the case, as nothing could be more splendid than 
the blossoms on a plant which I had last summer, in a pot m the open 
air. Three or four large magnificent blossoms, of a most brilliant ul- 
tramarine blue, expanded every morning for three weeks, dying off a 
{»ale pink; and in tne end the plant produced several pods of ripe seeds, 
t was raised in heat, and trained up a slight frame, but received no far- 
ther culture, except occasional watering." — We certainly hope that it 
will soon be introduced. — lb. 



Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

Rediscovery of the Seolopindrium offiein&rum, — ^We have the pleas- 
ure to announce to vou the rediscovery of this fme/<?m, first described 
as being found in North America by Pursh, who gave as his locality 
Onondago, N. Y. Never having been seen since by any later botanist 
in any part of the Union, it was doubted by some whether that distin- 
guished collector had himself found it: though from his accuracy and 
tne peculiar distinctness of 8, officinkrum, such a doubt was scarcely 
justifiable. The matter is now, however, quite set at rest by Professor 
Torrey, who has had the good fortune, a snort time since, to find it in 
considerable abundance at Chittengo Falls, N. Y., probably in the 
neighborhood, if not in the same locality, where it was found by Pursh 
himself. Professor Torrey found it growing in small tufls on tne pre- 
cipitous sides of lime-rocks, in secluded situations, and, through his 
kmdness, we have been favored with a number of the living plants, 
which we shall be happy to produce for the satisfaction of any natural- 
ist who may be desirous of convincing himself of its genuineness as a 
native of North America. Having been only found at one locality on 
the continent, it may still be considered with the beautiful Lygdaium 
palmiitum, and the delicate Schizes^a pusilla of Quaker's Bridge, N. J., 
as one of the rarest of our indigenous plants. — A, J. Downing j Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, Newhwrgh, N. F. 

Poinsit^in, pulcMrrima, Dr. Graham's new name for our splendid 
euphorbia, which he has lately published in the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal, is a just and well merited compliment to our esteemed 
minister to Mexico, Mr. Poinsett, through whose exeKions it was first 
placed in the hands of our cultivators. In strict justice, however, we 
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•uspeot that Rafinesqne's name, Pleuradina coocinea, is entitled to the 
precedence, it having been published more than a year paat. For the 
description, see his Jitlantte Joumalj p. 183. — j9. J. D. 

CampAmdaj^amididU hardy, — ^This beautiful plant is now in full 
bloom in our £o wer border, where it has been stanoing ever since it was 
sown from seed, two years since. It has attained the height of about 
two feet, and has four spikes of flowers, on each of which are expand- 
ed eight or ten blossoms. We believe this species of Campinula has 
always been considered tender, requiring the shelter of a green-house 
or frame through the winter; and generally grown in pots. We have 
no doubt but the plants will grow equally as well in tne open air, and 
stand our winters, as the common blue-bell. Cultivated in pots, they 
make an elegant show, and, when grown to the height of nas feet^ as 
we have seen them, they are conspicuous plants to decorate green- 
houses in the summer season, as mentioned by us in our last. We 
hope to see them in every garden. — Condi, 

Vanaek Cabbare.^^TluB fine cabbage, which is but little known in 
this country, is deserving of extensive cultivation. It is not only ex- 
tremely early, but is a fine looking c^bbajre, and possesses the excellent 
aualities of tenderness and fine flavor. Seeds oi this variety, sown on 
le dd of June, came to full maturity early^ in Ausust. We presented 
a fine head before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society last season, 
which was produced in our garden, in the hope that many of our mar- 
ket gardeners would be induced, from some notice they miffht take of 
it, to try it for an early crop, in preference to the Early York or Early 
Dutch; but from some cause it was only noticed as presented at a meet- 
ing of the Society, without scarcely any remarks in regard to its Quali- 
ties. We hope another season that it will be more extensively cultiva- 
ted: it is considered as one of the best in England, and from what we 
know and have seen of it, we can highly recommend it for its excel- 
lency. — Jb, 

Bolmer^t WoiMngton Phtm, — ^The finest specimens of this very sa- 
perior plum that we have ever seen, have been lately presented at one 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Societr's weekly exnibitions. They 
were grown in the city, and were from the garden of E. Crufts, Esf • 
We can only attribute the cause of their extraordinary beauty to their 
being cultivated in the city; the side next the sun was of a fine blush 
color, resembling more the rich tints of a peach than a plum* Mr. 
CrufiiB has annuaUy, we believe, sent specimens of this plum to the So- 
cie^ for exhibition. — lb, 

P'ariation in time of the flowering of the Chreue grandiflbrue, — 
We were some time since informed by Mr. Haggerston, gardener to 
J. P. Gushing, Esq., Belmont Place, that a flower of this splendid plant 
opened in the collection there about six o'clock in tne mominjp. 
When he entered the green-house, the blossom had iust expanded, m 
which state it remained for an hour or more in full beauty : it then 
began to fade, and was soon closed forever. We do not recollect of 
ever reading of such a deviation from the usual time of flowering of 
this plant; and from what cause it arose, we cannot conjecture. It is a 
singular anomaly in vegetation, and worthy of record. — Ih, 

The YouM Hyon Tea Plant. — ^We have received, through the kind- 
ness of the Kev. Mr. Storrs, of Walpole, a few seeds of the tea plant, 
of which so much has lately been said in the newspapers, and noticed 
by us at p. 974. It is not the tea shrub of the Chinese, which produces 
very large seeds, butprobably some indigenous herbaceous plant, as far 
removed from the TlUa family as the common sage of our gardens. 
The appearance of the seeds is very much like the prickly jptfimsA. We 
shall sow them in respect to the kindness of the donor, but for no other 
purpose than to show the ignorance of the person who could publish to 
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the world the success he had experienced in propagating the tea shmb} 
when, in fact, it was no other than some wild plant, which the least bo- 
tanical knowledge would have convinced him to the contrary. — R, 

Neva York SorHetdlural Society. — This Society, which has lateljr 
elected Dr. Toney for their president, was to have held a mnd exhi- 
bition of flowers and fruits on Wednesday. Thursday, and Friday, the 
S8th, 39th and 90th of September. They have now, for both their pub- 
lic and private exhibitions, the splendid rooms, just finished, in the build- 
ing of the Lyceum of Natural History, in Broadway. We hope that 
some of the committee of arranffements, or the secretary of the Society, 
will forward us an account of the fine things exhibited. — lb. 

AecUmixation of the Chinete Mulberry. — M. E. de Wael, an amateur 
horticulturist, of Antwerp, who is now on a tour through this countrjr 
for botanical purposes, has communicated to the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Societv the method of managing the plants in Belgium, and 
augffests that if a similar^ treatment was pursuea here, it might possibly 
result in their acclimization. The following is the paper alluded to : — 

" Since I have been in this country I have heard of several complaints, 
chiefly from the Hartford mulberry tree planters, of the dilSculty expe- 
rienced the last two years in makmg the Jtf6rus multicadlis stand your 
winters well. 

" This kind of mulberry is easily acclimated, if a proper mode of cul- 
ture be adopted in the places where it is planted. 

'* In Belgium, the wmters, notwithstanding they are not so severe as 
yours, often give us great trouble, and the influence of the cold was re- 
peatedly experienced on these mulberries, which were often killed down 
to the mots. 

" Tiff late J. Le Gandele, of Humbeck, near Brussels, suggested the 
idea of having different modes of experiment adopted in distant places. 
And the one which proved most efficient, was to cut dovm yearly the 
Jfef 6rus multica.diis, m the same manner as is done with willows in a 
Salietwny that is to say, at a few inches above the soil, and to cover the 
remaining trunk with dead leaves; in three or four years, the roots being 
stout enough, they did not require any more coverinv. From the bu£ 
preserved on the plants, fine and hardy shoots came forth, giving larger 
and more lively leaves to feed the silk-worms upon. 

" It has been since stated to me, in a letter from Batavia ^island of 
Java), that this mode of culture is much in use near Manilla and in 
China, not on account of the cold, but in order to keep the Moms in a 
ahmbby state, which affords greater facility for gaUienng the leaves in 
the season when desired. There the mulberry seems to be planted in 
fields as Indian com is here; in the fall of the year the plants are de- 
prived of their branches, the number of which is continually increasing, 
and growing in one season from ^ye to eijfht feet, which grovfth is fulfy 
equalled by our own. I would advise a similar experiment in this state : 
it miffht, perhaps, answer well." 

We hope this method will be ftilly tried.— A. 

The Searlei Rtmner Bean. — Dr. Lindley has stated that the plants 
have tuberous roots, which may be taken up on the approach or frost, 
and protected in a dry cellar through the winter. Have you any 
knowledge whether this experiment has ever been tried by our ama- 
teurs or practical gardeners? It seems to me, that if the roots can 
be preserved, that a great crop of beans might be obtained the second 
season, as the vines wonld come forward much earlier. I have not any 
planted this season, but I ofiler these few suggestions in the hope that 
some of your numerous readers may try the experiment. — J8n JimO" 
teur, Aug. SI, 18S6. 

DMia JRooto.— Can uiy of your readers mform me of the best mode of 
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preserving dahlia roots through the winter ? If I recollect right ,0De of your 
correspondents in your first volume promised some remarks in regard 
to the takins up and preserving the roots. These have never yet met 
my eye. He will confer an especial favor by giving me a few hints in 
regard to the proper manner in which it should be done. — Yours y S^, 
Sept. 3, 1836. 

Cultivation of tlie Fig Tree. — We have often wondered why this 
very delicious fruit was not more geiterally cultivated in this country, 
particularly at the south. The trees can as easily be grown as the 
grape vine; and we l)elieve that information is only wanted to induce 
persons to grow them. It is, therefore, with pleasure, that we present 
the following notice to our readers. £Iiphalet Averell, Esq., or Hart- 
ford, has succeeded in their cultivation, and the method he has pursued 
is as follows: — "Mr. Averill lays down the branches in June, which 
form roots and grow luxuriantly. Immediately after the leaves faU off 
in autumn, and before hard frosts destroy their vitality, he lavs them 
down and covers with earth to the depth of at least a foot. In order 
that a part of. the roots may retain their origmal position in the earth, 
and be ready to furnish nourishment early the ensumg spring, he loosens 
the roots on one side of the tree, and leaves those on the other undis- 
turbed — taking care that those loosened are not mutilated or otherwise 
injured. He then bends the branches over those roots that are left in 
the ground, fastens them with pegs, and covers both roots and branches 
with mellow earth to the depth above stated. In this condition he 
leaves them till the middle of May, or the first of June, according to the 
forwardness or backwardness of the season, and then uncovers them — 
sets them upright, and supports them with props, to keep them in aright 
position. Df repeating this process every winter, he has succeeded in 
preserving his trees till they have attained a good size, and produce 
fruit in perfection and abundance." — (Silk Cvlturist.) 



Art. IV. Massaehusette Horticultural Society, 

Saturday y August SOf A. — Exhibited, Fruits : from R. Mannings 
Rousselet hlitif, of Coxe, Fine Gold of Sununer, Green Chisel, Robine^ 
or August muscat pears, and a kind the name unknown; the Rousselet 
hktif is an excellent early fruit, with a rich musky £avor. From E. Bart- 
lett, Italian damask plums, a very good early fruity of fine appearance. 
From S. Downer, Fine Gold of Summer, Bloodgood pears, and anoth- 
' er varietv, the name unknown; the Bloodgood pear is a fruit of medium 
size, rather handsome appearance, and of good flavor; Sonsavine or 
Shropehirevine, and Juneating apples, the latter an excellent early 
fruit; also a small variety of plum, the name unknown. From James 
Wentworth, Cambridgeport, apricots. From T. Mason^ Black Ham- 
burgh and Sweet Water grapes. 

Jfugwt ^Ith. — Exhibited. From the garden of J. P. Gushing, Esq., 
by his gardener Mr. Haggerston, Crinum am4bile, lUbiscus Itosa si- 
nensis, var. rilbra and c&rnea, iVerium Qle&nder and 0. var. spl^ndens, 
Combr^tum purpil^reum, Passifl6ra al&ta, AUam&nda cathirtica, C^rbe- 
ra thev^ta, Ipoms^a ^ ossypiif^lia, G^snera corymbdsaj Eachschdltzui 
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cr6cea, Zfinnta Slogans var. coecfnea; ako a variety of dahlias, among 
which were, Gcanta, Queen of the dahlias, Jason, &mperor of the Yel- 
lows, Coimtess of Liverpool, &c.; flowers of a beautiful double althiea, 
from China, were also exhibited, some notice of which will be found in 
another pai?e. From S. Sweetser, a varietj^ of dahlias, viz : — Laura, 
Loveley's £arl Grey, Jason, Gassina, King of the Yellows, Granta, Rose 
d' Amour, Queen of the dahlias, &U;.; also fine double China asters, and 
elegant specimens of the Lamaraue rose. From S. R. Johnson, Charles- 
town, dahlias, viz: — Cedo Nulli, Angelina, Picta formosissima and 
Granta. From S. Walker, £uph6rbMi corollkta, Lithynis grandifld- 
rus, violas, phloxes, larkspurs, and several kinds of dahlias. 

From Hovey & Co., dahlias, viz: — ^Hermione, Wells's Zarah, Wid- 
nall's Venus, Jupiter, Coronet, Beauty of Sheffield, Camelliaflora alba, 
Widnall's King of dahlias. Queen Bess, Cedo Nulli, WidnalPs Rising 
Sun, Douglas's Criterion, &c. J'rom M. P. Wilder, dahlias; — Vis- 
eountess Beresford, Chandler's Magnificent, Cross's Yellow, Inwood's 
Ariel, Cedo Nulli, Jupiter, Lady Fordwich, Metropolitan Calypso, 
Widnall's Rising Sun, JBrown's Ophelia, &c.: also, Ai&rium Oleander 
var. &lba pUna, Bpect4bile, simplici and aurantiaca. From T. Mason, 
H6ya cam^, Ferb&na chanuedrifiyiia, Gladiolus blftndus, /xia viridi- 
fldra, Lant^a camkra, Plumbigo cap^nsisy Bign^nt* ridicans, ^roaesy 
and several kinds of dahlias. 

Fruits: from £. M. Richards, Red Juneating, Shropshirevine, Early 
Bow, Early Harvest, and Curtis's Earlv Striped apples; also a variety 
without a name. From R. Manning, skinless, Sunmier Melting, and 
Bellissime d'Ete pears; also, Calville rouge d'Ete, Red Astrachan, and 
Summer Rose apples, the latter excellent, and Italian Damask plums. 
From E. Vose, Red Juneatinff, Shropshirevine or Sops of Wine, and Ear- 
\j Harvest apples. From o. Pond, Apricot, Duane's Purple, Catalo- 
nian, Corse's Nota Bene, and seedling ( ?) plums. From James Eustis, 
South Reading, Simond Sweeting apples. From J. P. Gushing, Esq., 
a fine Persian melon, of the green flesned class, a first-rate fruit. 

iS^^ Sdd — Exhibited. From S. Walker, several varieties of dahlias, 
viz: — Brown's Desdemona, Lady Milton, Neptune, Ophelia, Douglas's 
Augusta, £lc.; also, Vateridna rilbra S&lvia fdlgens, Dracoc^phalum 
virgini^um, phloxes, altlueas, &c. Mr. Walker presented two seed- 
ling dahlias, raisf;d by Mr. John Richardson, of Dorchester, which were 
very handsome flowers; the parent, we believe, was Widnall's Perfec- 
tion. From S. R. Johnson, dahlias, viz : — Angelina, Guido, Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, Lady Fordwich, Cedo Nulli, and Ophelia. From S. Sweetser, 
a variety of dahlias, as follows: — ^Widnall's Village Maid, Lady Gran- 
ville, Priestley's Enchantress, Beauty of Salem, King of the Whites, 
Laura, Beauty of Sheffield, &c.; also double asters. 

From Hovey &. Co., forty varieties of dahlias, viz : — ^King of the dahlias, 
Widnall's Venus, Wells's Zarah, Metropolitan Perfection, Urania, Lady 
Fordwich, Metropolitan Calypso, Mrs. Gen. Grosvenor, Beaunr of 
Sheffield, Widnall's Emperor, Apollo, and Black Prince, King of the 
Whites, Albion, Douglas's Criterion, Rising Sun, Coronet, 8lc. &c. ; 
also, Camp4nula carjMLtica, Zinnia Slogans var. coccinea, Phl6x cordl^- 
ta, decussata &lba, and americana, and the Yellow Sweet Sultan. 
From T. Mason, Lychnis chalced6nica fl6re pUno, Mthyrus grandifl6- 
ms, St^vta serrkta, Bign6nia r&dicans, Crista erotica, statices, phloxes, 
&c., and dahlias of several sorts. 

Fruits: From Messrs. C. &. A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y., by 
Mr. Manning, fine specimens of several kinds of plums were presented, 
viz:— -Red Gage, Purple Gage, Scarlet Gage, Flnshinir Gage, Cruger'a 
Seedling, Violet Pedrigon, Kirke's, and a seedlinff from the Bolmar 
Washington, a fine variety; the fruit committee of the society named 
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this Downing'^ Seedling; the Purple Gage seems to be identical with 
the Reine Claude Violet of the Pom, Mag., and the Flushing Gage the 
same as the Imperial. From £. Vose, Red Juneating, Sl^ropshirevine, 
and Lady Haley's Nonsuch apples; Green . Gase, Imperial or White 
Gage, and Corse's Nota Bene plums. From S. Downer, WilliamsH^ 
Favorite, and River apples, also the Yellow or Amber Siberian, large 
Siberian, and small Siberian crab apples: an unknown variety of pear* 
From Judge Jackson, Brookline, Black Hamburgh Grapes. From £. 
Cnift, Boston, Bolmar Washington plums. From J. Balch, Black 
Prince, French purple, and Blanquette grapes, all fine specimens. From 
R. Manning, Drap d'Or, Orleans, and Precoce de Tours plums, and 
Bloodgood pears. From S. Pond, White Gage, Duane's Purple, and 
Corse's Nota Bene plums; also Skinless pears. From £. M. Richards, 
Catherine pears. From J. Leonard, Taunton, £nglish Red Cheek ap- 
ples. From C. Cowing, Williams's Favorite apples. From S. Phipps, 
a variety of plum, the name unknown. From Capt. W. Clapp, Dor* 
Chester, Clapp pears. 

The quarterly meeting of the Society was held to-day. A committee 
of arrangements was chosen to prepare for an exhibition by the Society ., 

Bead, A letter from £. T. Andrews, Esq. of Dorchester, accompa- 
nied with the present of a volume to the library. 

Sept. lOth.—Exhibited. From S. Walker, Lobelia cardinklis, iSUvia 
ffilgens, phloxes, China asters, larkspurs, marygolds, and dahlias, viz: — 
Beauty of Cambridge, Lady Fordwich, atropurpilrea. Lord Liverpool, 
Miss relham, &c.; also, two specimens of Mr. Richardson's seedlmgs. 
From the Botanic Garden, by Mr. Carter, Genxidna saponlUria, Draco- 
c^halum virginiknum, R6atL bractekta, and a variety or dahlias, viz:— > 
Queen of dahlias, .flnemonefldra striita^ King of the Whites, Widnall's 
Phyllis, Douglas's Auffusta, &c. From S. R. Johnson, dahlias of seve- 
ral kinds, amona: whicii were. Lady Fordwich, Cedo NuUi, Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, Guide, Angelina, Harris's Fulminans, and Duchess of Bedford. 

From S. Sweetser, a variety of dahlias, including Lady Campbell, 
Laura, Maid of the Mill, Granta, Priestley's Encnantress, Othello, 
Enchanter, Perfection, &c. From Hovey Sc Co., a large number of 
dahlias, viz:— Hermione, Widnall's Venus, Black Prince, Emperor, 
Coronet and King of daJilias, Metropolitan Calypso, Widnall's Clio 
and Paris, Village Maid, Douglas's Criterion, Rismg Sun, Sulphurea 
excelsa. Queen of the Yellows, Nejpro Boy, Queen Bess, &c.; also, 
scarlet zinnias, double asters, MiUita ^legans, and several kinds of 
phloxes. 

Fruits: — From S. E. Coues, Portsmouth, presented hj Hovey &. Co., 
seedling apples; a very excellent variety, and deservm^ of a name. 
From R. Manning, Dearborn's Seedling pear, and a kind the name 
unknown; also, Brevoort's Purple Washingtcm, Bolmar's Washington, 
Grosse Reind Claude, Byfield and Prince's Imperial Gage plums : the 
Byfield is a very productive variety, and a pretty looking fruit. From 
S. Pond, Magnum Bonum, Green Gage, Smith's Orleans, Duane's 
Purple, Prince's Imperial Gage and Seedling (?) plums. From £. 
Vose, Bolmar's Washington plums ; abo. Lady Haley's Nonsuch 
api^e. From E. M. Richards, Early Sweeting, Gilliflower, Curtis's 
Early Striped, Lady Haley's Nonsuch, Porter, Benoni, Wait's Early, 
Red and Green Sweeting, Shropshirevine, Red Juneating, Early Har- 
vest, Early Bough, and the Summer Pearmain apples, and two sorts 
without names: the Summer Pearmain is a fine fruit; also, pears, the 
names unknown. From E. Crufts, Bolmar's Washington plum. From 
S. R. Johnson, White Gage, Prince's Imperial Gage, and Bolmar's 
Washington plum. 

September nth. — Exhibited. From S. Sweetser, Gloxinia maculkta, 
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Cobce^a Bc&odens, and dahlias^ viz: — ^Maid of the Mill, Beauty of She^ 
field, Yellow Turban, Widnall's Hebe (?), Othello, Granta, Village 
Maid, Springfield Rival and Enchanter, Jaune Insurmountable, Beauty 
of Salem, Priestley's Enchantress, &c; also, fine double asters. From 
S. R. Johnson, several dahlias, including Cedo Nulli, Guide, Angelina, 
Lady Fordwich, Harris's Fulminans, Mrs. Wilkinson, and Granta. 
From T. Mason, Plumbkgo cap^nsis. Crista erotica, Dracoc^phalum 
virginiAnum, Agap&nthus umbellatus, salvias, double asters, and a numr 
ber of dahlias. ^ 

From T. Lee, Cal&mpelis sckbra, Mauribidva Barclaydfui, (Enothd- 
ra bifrons, JlfMope trifida var. grandifidra, Zinnio ^legans var. coo* 
cinea, iS&lvia involucr^ta, and two varieties of dahlias, viz: — ^Alice 
Grey and Hanoverian Stripe. From the Botanic Garden, by Mr. W. 
Carter, Jlibiscus paltistris, Passifldra aUta, Amm6bium alktum, calceo- 
larias, phloxes, salvias, &c., and dahlias, viz : — Douglas's Auffusta, 
Ophelia, Loveley's Earl Grey, Belladonna, Hanoverian Stripe, Kmg of 
the Whites, anemonefldra striita, &c. From Hovey &. Co., dahlias in 

S'eat variety, of which a few were Widnall's Venus, Wells's Pindaris, 
ride of Abydos, Metropolitan Perfection, Wells's Penelope, Zarah and 
Dictator, Hermione, Mrs. Wilkinson, Rising Sun, Mrs. Gen. Grosve- 
nor, Widnall's Clio, Phyllis and Perfection, Metropolitan Perfection, 
and Calypso, Emperor, Black Prince, Urania, Beaunr of Cambridge, &c. 

Fruits: — From £. M. Richards, Grisse Bonne (voxe). Harvard and 
Great Mogul pears; also, Benoni and Orange Sweeting apples. From 
R. Manning, JuHenne, Summer Franc Real, Surpasse St Germain, 
Valee Franche, and Summer Rose pears: the Franc Real and Surpasse 
St. Germain are very superior fruits, and stand first among the summer 
pears; also, fine specimens of the German Prune. From S. V. French, 
Garden Royal, Dutch Codlin, Porter, and a native sweet apple called 
the Gideon. From Dr. Ford, of Alna, Me., by Wm. Kenrick, Early 
Harvest, Hinkley Sweeting, Pomme de Roi, Lewises Early, Roxbury, 
Doggett, and Haley apples. From Mr. Vandyne, Cambridgeport, 
Smith's Orleans and VHiite Gage plums. From T. Mason, Bruffnon 
Nectarines, very handsome. From Hovey & Co., peaches raised on 
plants in pots; also. Walker's Long Green cucumber, a new and supe- 
rior kind: this specimen was twenty inches in length. 

At this meeting of the Society Cav. Doct. Vincent Tinio, director of 
the horticultural garden at Palermo, was chosen a corresponding mem- 
ber. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Society took place on Saturday, the 
d4th of September, at the Artists' Gallery in Summer-street. The dis- 
play of fruits and dowers was very good, although the unpropitious 
season had led us to anticipate otnerwise. Of oahlias, a more gor- 
geous and magnificent show was never made by the Society. The ex- 
hibition was only intended for one day, and not so great exertions were 
made by the members as at the show last year; still the quantity wa0 
but little less, and the specimens in many instances superior. We had 
not the opportunity to note down all we wished, but tne following ac- 
count, as rar as regards the floral part, enumerates all of much impor^- 
tance : — 

From J. P. Cushing, Esq., Watertown, very fine specimens of Com- 
brdtum purpi^reum, &rinum am&bile, iV^rium odorkta var. spl^ndens, 
Amaryllis Bellad6nna, Phas^olus Caracdlla, Passifldra alkta, and a large 
number of dahlias and other flowers, which were wreathed around a 

Sape vine in a pot, in a bearing state. From Mr. Wm. E. Carter, of 
e Botanic Garden, several beautiful bouquets of flowers, and a great 
number of fine dahlias, among which we noticed of good specimens, 
Beauty of Salem, Satropa, Springfield Rival, Countess of Liverpool, 
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Brown's Ophelia, Queen of the dahlias, Loveleyls Earl Grey and Miss 
Pelham. From M. P.Wilder, Esq., Hedychium Gardneridtmrn and Glox- 
inia maculita in pots; also, specimens of Nerine sami^nsis^ Amaryllis 
BeUadSnna, Omith6galum adreum; a fine plant of the Angelina dahlia 
in a pot, with sixteen or seventeen blossoms expanded; also, many other 
varieties, of which we noticed as follows : — nrown's Ophelia, tVeils's 
Paraxon, Inwood's Ariel, Douglas's Glory, Bride of Abydos, Welb's 
Zarah, Urania, Mrs. Wilkinson, King of dahlias, Douglas's Criterion, 
Hermione, Jupiter, Rising Sun, Aurantia speciosissima, and the Queen 
of dahlias; new scarlet zinnias, Camp&niua pyramidMis, and a num- 
ber of pretty seedling pansies. 

From S. Sweetser, fine double asters, bouquets of flowers, and a 
large variety of dahlias; among them we noticed of good specimens. 
Ring of dahlias. Beauty of ^rrey, Priestley's Encluntress, Village 
Maid, Granta, Aurantia speciosissima, Duke of Devonshire, Widnall's 
Emperor, King of Yellows, Negro Boy, Springfield Rival, Lovelev's 
Earl Grey, Countess of Liverpool, Jason, Beauty of Salem, WidnaUls 
Enchanter, &c. From S. R. Johnson, fine dahlias, among which were 
Cede Nulli, Brown's Ophelia, Mrs. Wilkinson, Wilmofs Superb, Lady 
Fordwich, Duchess of Bedfonl, Harris's Fulminans, Gamier's Princess 
Victoria, Guido, Agrippina and Emperor of the Yellows. From T. 
Mason, several large and elegant bouquets and dahlias, viz: — Granta, 
Village MaM, King of the Wliites, Jason, Picta, Dennissi, Transcen- 
dant, &c. 

From Hovey & Co., bouquets of flowers, a large number of superb 
double asters, and a great variety of dahlias; those most beautiful and 
rare were Hermione, Wells's Zarah, Widnall's Venus, Urania, Brew- 
er's Rival King, Metropolitan Perfection and Calypso, Coronet, Beauty 
of Sheffield, Airs. Wilkinson, Bride of Abydos, Wells's Penelope, and 
Pindaris, Beauty of Camberwell, Beauty of Cambridge, Village Maid, 
Widnall's Paris and Queen of dahlias. Lady Fordwich, Douglas's 
Criterion, Rising Sun, Duchess of Buccleugh, Widnall's Enoperor and 
Black Prince, Countess of Cork, Widnall's Clio, Camellianora alba, 
&c., &.C. From S. Walker, several fine pansies, Tigridia pav&nia. 
Delphinium sinensis, Argemdne mexickia, Ftuakia subcordi^ta, <S&lvia 
ftilgens, new scarlet zinnias, pinks, &c.; several bouquets and a num- 
ber of fine dahlias, among which were Lady Milton, Brown's Ophelia, 
Beauty of Cambridge, Lord Liverpool, Queen of dahlias, Granta, 
Agrippina, Beau^ of Salem, Springfield Rival, ^tc. 

Trom Wm. Wales, Dorchester, a beautiful bouquet of flowers. 
From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, dahlias and bouquets. From S. 
Phipps, Dorchester, bouauets of flowers. Flowers were also ccmtrib* 
utea by other members or the Society. 

The pot of grapes from the garden of J. P. Cushing, Esq., at Bel- 
mont Place, was very beautifully decorated by his gardener, Mr. Hag- 
gerston. 

Fruits: — Of the fruits, the pears were exceedingly fine, and the num- 
ber of new sorts (upwards of seventy), contributea by that indefatiga- 
ble amateur of this fruit, Mr. Manning, was immense. Some fine spe- 
cimens of the White Nice grape were sent by Mr. Tidd, of Roxbury. 

From R. Manning, pears, as follows : — ^Autunm Superb, Belle et 
Bonne, Belle Lucrative, Saunders' Beurr^, Coffin's Virgalieu, Bisurr^ 
Diel, Colmar Souverain, Colmar Sabine, Passe Colmar, Capsheaf, 
Gansel's Bergamott, Easter Beurr^, Beurr^ Rose, Bezi Vaet, tfezi de 
Chaumontelle, Iron or Black, Williams's Bon Chretien, Bleeker's Mea- 
dow, Bufium, Wilkinson, Washington, Bowdoin, Capiaumont, Cattil- 
lac, Cushing, Doyenne Gris, Doyenne Blanc or St. Michael, Glout 
Morceau, fieurr^ Von Marum, 'Echasserie, Sucre Vert, Henry IV., 
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Sylvanche Vert, Thompsons, Green Pear of Yair, Jalousie, liouia 
Bonne, Naumkeag, Newtown, Virgalieu, Remsens, Marie Louise, 
Verte Lonffue, Napoleon, Pope's Quaker, Orange d'hiver, Raymond, 
Rousselet ae Rheims, Summer Thorn, Fulton, Beurr^ de BoUwiller, 
Malinoise, La Bonne, Princess d'O range, St^rian, St. Ghislain, and 
many sorts unnamed; also, Fall Harvey, Km^ of the Pippins, and 
Rambour Oris or Franc apples. From J. P. Cushmg, Esq., by Mr. Hag- 
gerston, fine Williams's Bon Chretien pears: Black Hamburgh. Muscat 
of Lunel, Muscat of Alexandria, White Frontignac, and Black St. 
Peter's grapes. 

From Col. Perkins, by Mr. Cowan, fine grapes, nectarines and 
.peaches, viz : — Murray 'sand Broomfield nectarines; Noblesse, and New 
lloyal Georffe peaches: Black Hamburgh, Black Frontignac, Grizzly 
Frontif nac, Black St. Peters, Frankindael, White Hamburgh, White 
Chasselas and Muscat of Alexandria grapes. From E. Tose, Esq., 
Williams's Bon Chretien, Roi de Wirtemberg, Lewis, Andrews, Urban* 
iste, Vert Longue, and Napoleon pears ; Grosse Mignonne peaches, 
exceedingly fine. From Wm. Oliver, Swan's Egg, Brocaa Bergamot, 
Seckel, St. Ghislain, and Harvard pears. 

From £. Bartlett, fine specimens of pears, viz : — Napoleon, Marie 
Louise, Capiaumont (?) Svlvanche Vert, Culotte de Suisse, Andrews, 
Seckel, Johonnot, ana Cushing pears: Porter, Hawthomden, and other 
apples. From Gen. Josiah NewhaU, Lynnfield, Porter apples; also, 
Capiaumont (?), and Burgomeester pears. From B. V. French, Gra* 
venstein, Ruggles, Monstrous Bellnower, Dutch Codlin, and other 
apples. From Wm. Kenrick, Beurr^ de BoUwiller pears. From J. 
A. Kenrick, Harvard, Seckel, and Andrews pears: Hempstock and 
Hubbardston Nonsuch apples. 

From J. Tidd, Roxbury, Grizzly Tokay, Black Harrisburgh, and 
White Nice grapes: one of the clusters of the latter weighed sixpounds 
three ounces. From Mr. Hathom, Salem, pears, unnamed. From S. 
Sweetser, Chelmsford (?), pears. From M. r. Wilder, Esq., Williams's 
Bon Chretien pears; and Roxbury Russett apples, of the growth of 1835. 
From Gen. NewhaU, Dorchester, Porter apples. From D. Muq)hy, 
Chelmsford (?), pears. 

From J. Warren, Weston, Warren's Seedling apple, a small but 
good fruit, and abundant bearer; also, Porter ana the American Non- 
pariel apples; the latter originated in Berlin, Mass., and is a desirable 
fruit. From Gardner Brewer, Capiaumont (?) pears, and Prince's 
Imperial Gage plums. From Josnua Gardner, Dorchester, Seckel 

Sears, and Gravenstein and Monstrous pippin, and other apples. From 
ohn Woodbury, Golden Chasselas grapes. From J. L. L. F. Warren, 
Porter apples; also. Sweet Water grapes from the open air, and a 
squash, the produce of the year 1835. 

Frotn T. Mason, Black Hamburgh and Sweet Water grapes. From 
Mr. McLennan, gardener to Wm. Pratt, Esq., Persian Musk and Mi- 
norca melons. From S. R. Johnson, Black Hamburgh, White Fron- 
tignac and Sweet Water grapes, the latter from the open air. From 
EI. Breed, a Valparaiso squasn 6f great size. 

At twelve o'clock an address was delivered before the Society by E. 
Weston, Jr., Esq. It was well adapted to the occasion, consisting, as 
it did, of an account of the theory of Dr. Van Mons in producing new 
varieties of fruits from seed, and some interesting remarks in regard to 
his character j the importance of the creation of so many ^e fruits 
upon the horticulture of our country, &«. We shall notice it at another 
time. 
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Aet. y. Quiney Market. 
From To 
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Potatoes : 

Swoot Potatooi, per k)uihel». . 
Tumipi : 

per bushel, 

per bunch, 

Oniono : 

par boihel 

Beets, per bunch 

Carrots, per bushel,. . . . . . . . 

« per bunch, 

Salsify, per bunch, 



HorsNvdish, per pound. 
Radishes, per bunch,. .. 
Shallots, per pound,. . . . 
Garlic, per pound^. . . . 



Cabbagta, 8aMa, ^. 



Gabbages : per doxen. 

Early York, 

« Sugar-loaf, 

Savoys, 

Drumhead,.. 

Bed, 

Gauliflowers,each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root 

Tomatoes, per half peck,. . . . 

Sweet com, per doten ears,. . 

Peppers, per pound, 

Beans: 
Common, shelled, per quart, 
Sievas, *< per quart. 
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SquoMhet and Pumpkifu, 



Canada, per pound, 

Winter crook neck, per pound. 
Pumpkins, each,.. 

Pa and Sweet Herbe. 



From To 
9 cts. $ cts. 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch,.. 

Savory,per bunch 

j^pearmmt, per bunch. , . 



JViitto. 

Apples, dessert: 

NewJP^**^'» 

"*'' e per bushel, 

Porters, per bushel, 

" per peck,.. ...... 

Pears : 

Seckel, per half peck, 

St. Micnaels, per half peck, 

Andrews, per half peck, . . . 

Capiaomont, p^ half peck. 

Peaches, per bushel, 

« per half peck, 

*' extra, per doien, 

Watermelons, each, 

Muskmelons, 

Pine Apples, each, 

Grapes: (hot-house,) pr pound. 

Black Hamburg, 

White Sweet-water, 

Barberries, per bushel, 

Cucumbers, per doien, 

** for pickling, pr. hund. 



^ per dosen, 

^™.{^t.:::::::: 

Shaddocks, eadi,. 

Almonds, (sweet) per pound,. . 

Filberts, per pound,.. . - 
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Remarks. The previous part of this month, as we feared, was very- 
cool, and accompanied by a severe frost on the morning of the 6th, 
which killed all tender productions. Com, beans, vines of all sorts, 

Seppers, &c. have sufiered much, and in many instances been wholly 
estroyed. The potato crop in thb vicinity, from the combined effects 
of the late drought and early frost, will be small compared with what 
we have anticipated. They are already scarce for the season, and 
prices rather high; very few have yet arrived from the eastward, and 
we have learnt that the crop has suffered there as well as with us. 
Sweet potatoes are not so large this year as last, but come to hand hi 
good order. Turnips are not so abundant as at the time of our last re- 
port. Carrots have not done well this season. Radishes are gettinfj^ 
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out of season. Cabbages will be scarce the cominir winter, as the crop 
is quite small; Drumheads have just come to hand; Red cabbages are 
very scarce, and command a good price. Cauliflowers do not appear 
to be very plentiful. Tomatoes have not ripened well this season, here, 
and those in the market now are mostly picked from vines which were 
partly, or wholly, destroved by frost in the early part of this month. 
Com has been very small this season. We did not expect to see many 
Sieva beans this fall, but the late warm weather has brought them for- 
ward rapidlv. Of squashes the crop is veiy small: some Canadas, 
which have been brought in, have been inunediately taken at quotations, 
though they were but partly ripened ; common crooknecks have hardly 
attained to maturity. 

Apples, though not yet abundant, will, we cannot but think, be tole- 
rablv plenty in a short time; in this quarter thev are rather small, but, 
at the south, they are exceedinglv lar^e and fair. Pears are scarce; 
there has been but few Bartlett's m this season, no Cushinc's that we 
have yet seen, and other sorts come to hand slowly; St. Jmchaels are 
much better than in ordinary seasons. Peaches, from New York, are 
auite plenty. The whole stock of watermelons has been received from 
tne south, as has that of muskmelons. Grapes are more plentiful and 
prices more moderate. Pino apples are scarce; there have not been any 
arrivals of late. Immense quantities of cucumbers for pickling have 
been received here from New York. Orangejs and lemons remain about 
the same.— FouTf, M. T., BoitoUy Sept, 33J, 1836. 



Art. VI. MeUorologieal Notice. 

FOR AUGUST. 

Tbe first part of the month of August was unusually cold : a light 
frost occurred about the 6th, which did some damage to vegetation in 
low situations. The latter part was extremely dry, not even a shower 
occurring to the end of the month. 

Thermometer. — Mean temperature, 60P $(/ — ^highest, 78^; lowest, 
40° bek)w zero. 

Wisrns. — N. two days — E. nine — S. five — S. W. eight — ^W. three 
N. W. four. 

Force of the Wind. — Brisk, eighteen days — flight, thirteen days. 

Character of the Weather. — Fine, twenty-three days — Faij^, five 
days — Cloudy, three days. 

Skwoeryj four days — rainy, one day. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR 

or 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR OCTOBER. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Orape VineM in the green-houBe, or grapery, after the fruit is cat, 
should be trimmed of aU laterals, particmarly those near the base of the 
shoots. If in green-houses, the shoots should be tied up neatly, and all 
yellow leaves removed as fast as they fall from the vines. A few clus- 
ters may be kept on until November; and if the house is kept well aired, 
and free from dampness, they will remain in good perfection until that 
tune. 

Vinet in the open air will need pruning, in order that the fruit may 
be better ripened. 

JFVui^ 7}ree$ of all kinds may be transplanted towards the latter part 
of the month. 

Strawberry beds must be kept clear of weeds by frequent hoeincs; 
and where new ones have been made, they must be duly watered in dry 
weather. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Chrvsanthemums will now be showing their flower buds, which will 
come forward rapidly: remove them to the green-house or parlor, where 
they will be out of danger of the frost. Water them freely as their 
blossoms expand. 

CameUia$ will now require to' be removed to the green-house; they 
must not be there crowded together, but have sufficient room for their 
branches; top dress them with some suitable fresh soil, and wash the 
pots perfectly clean. 

Geraniums that were struck from cuttings in July, and not yet potted, 
should have the same done immediately, that thev may get better rooted. 

Verbina ehamadrifblia: if plants of this beautiful verbena are 
wanted for early spring flowering, a few of the lateral runners 
should be potted m a light and rather sandy compost. They will not 
flower well durine the winter, in an ordinar]^ green-house, but the plants 
may be preserved until spring. They require the heat of the fitove to 
produce their blossoms. 

Dahlias, after the frost has killed the tops, should have the soil drawn 
up over the roots, that later and more severe frosts may not injure them. 

Annuals: continue to sow these in the border, as we have before 
recommended. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissuses, ^c. may be planted towards the lat- 
ter part of the month. 

Tigridia pavbnia and conchiflbra, and Jhnaryttis formosUsima bulb» 
should be taken up before frost. 

Mignonette plants, from seeds sown last month, should be potted off* 
into small pots, and kept free from dampness. 

Auriculas should be sheltered in a frame or pit: a green-house is too 
warm for them. 

, Carnations, layers of fine sorts, should be potted off into No. 3 pots, 
three plants in each. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. Some Remarks on the CuUivaHon of Lima Beans. 

By the Conductors. 

The uncertainty with which a crop of this truly estimable 
vegetable is obtiuned in our climate, has led us, the past season, 
to try a new method in their cultivation. 

It is well known that the Lima bean is a strong and very rapid 
grower, attaining, when the plants are properly supplied with tall 
stakes, the height of ten or fifteen feet, and, in some strong soils, 
even overtopping stakes of the latter height- The plants rarely 
show bloom untU late in the season, when they have run some 
distance; and often before the pods are well filled, and sufficiently 
large for picking, our autumn firosts have entirely destroyed the 
vines. The ciJtivator is thus not only deprived of his supply 
for cooking, but is also prevented fi'om preserving any ripe seed 
for another season. To guard against disappointment, it is neces- 
sary to have recourse to more than ordinary care and attention. 

The Lima bean is very tender, much more so than any oihez 
variety, not excepting the Sieva or Carolina, — ^the latter often 
succeeding when the former will not flourish at all. At the 
time of sowing, which is usually m the month of May, the seed 
often rots in the ground; if it comes up well, and dull, cold, 
cloudy or very wet weather occurs, soon after, the plants turn 
yellow and gradually appear less vigorous, finally damping off 
close to the ground: it is rare that the cultivator can procure 
plants firom the first sowmg: we have known, in some instances, 
two or three to be made, and these without savmg scarcely a 
plant. The past season was' so unpropitious that such failures 
occurred with many cultivators. 
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The method which we have adopted to procure a crop, we 
have, therefore, thought might be of some interest to our read- 
ers; and though, we beUeve, not a new system, one which we 
have found to succeed so well, that, at the present time, we have 
an abundant supply, and the vines partially destroyed by the un- 
commonly early frosts. 

About the 20th of May, after three successive failures in the 
open ground, we procured a number of sods, which were placed 
in a spent hot-bed: the sashes were kept covered close for a day, 
to give additional warmth, when the beans were planted all over 
the surface of the sods; a little conamon soil of the garden was 
then sifted over them, through a coarse sieve, and the sashes again 
closed. At night a few mats were thrown over the Hghts, to 

|)revent the escape of what little heat there was in the bed. A 
ittle water was applied the second or third day after plantings 
which was repeated once or twice before the plants were up. 
As soon as they had made two rough leaves, preparations were 
made to transplant them into the rows where they were to grow 
throughout the summer. The soil was enriched with some well 
decayed manure, and the stakes placed in the rows, to prevent 
disturbing the plants after they were set out. The sods were 
taken out of the bed very carefully, and with a sharp spade sep- 
arated in such a manner as to leave a portion of the turf or sod 
attached to the roots of the plants: in this manner they were set 
out in the rows, placing them in the soil so deep that the cotyle- 
dons, or seed leaves, were just above the level of the sur&ce: 
after this they received no more than ordinary attention, and soon 
began to make a good growth; probably, if diy weather should 
ensue immediately after transplanting, the plants would need 
watermg once or twice; but cold and unfavorable to vegetaticm 
as was the last sprmg, watering would not only be injurious, but 
might prove fatal to their future success. 

Peas have repeatedly been forced, or brought forward in this 
manner, though we do not recollect of ever noticing any account 
in which the bean was attempted; but they bear transplanting as 
well as peas, and a good crop can with certainty be relied upon. 
It is unnecessary for us to say any thing farther to induce lovers 
of this vegetable to give the experiment a trial. To market gar- 
deners it is important, as it will enable them to supply them in 
quantities; and the high price they bring will pay them well for 
&e\r labor. 

One thing will be observed, that our seeds were sown about 
the 20th of May, after repeated failures to vegetate others in the 
open ground; if, however, no attempt had been made to raise 
them only in the hot-bed, and the seeds had been planted a fort- 
night sooner, pods large enough for shelling could have been ob- 
tained by the first of September. 
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Art. II. On the Cultivation of Double China Asters in FoU. 

Bj S. 6WEET8ER« 

The cultiyation of double asters in pots is very similar to that 
^of other annuals, such as balsams, globe amaranthuses, &c., with 
the exception that they require much less heat, and may conse- 
quently be produced in any garden, even without the aid of a 
green-house, while the former can only be grown with the assist- 
ance of a hot-bed. 

Having had considerable success the past season in flowering 
quite a number in pots, I send you these few remarks, though 
they contain nothing new that I am aware of, but are simply the 
result of my method of growing the plants. They were the 
greatest ornaments of m^ green-house mroughout the summer, 
and elicited the admiration of many friends, and the notice of 
yourselves; and as I have never observed any plants cultivated 
in this manner, perhaps my remarks may be the means of their 
more general growth in pots. The varieties are now very nume- 
rous, and possess exceeding beauty. 

Seeds of five or six vsarieties were sown in a frame, without 
much heat, early in the month of April. The plants came up 
very thick in the pots, and were allowed to remain until they had 
made five or six rough leaves: they were then potted ofl:* into 
number two pots, in a light rich compost, one plant in each, and 
placed in the frame or green-house, where they made a slow but 
strong growth. In the mcmth of May the plants were shifted into 
number three pots, and, in the couse of a few days, they were 
removed to the open air, in a sunny situation, where they re- 
mained for some time. The plants were regularly supplied with 
water. They soon began to make a rapid growth, and, early in 
the month of June, they were again repotted into number five 
pots: the soQ at this shifting was composed of loam and leaf 
mould, or decayed manure of any kind, in about equal proportions* 
The plants immediately after this shifting made vigorous growths; 
the leading shoots were tied to sticks as they advanced, to pre- 
vent their being broken by the wind. 

The green-house plants being mostly removed out of doors, 
or such of them as did not require to be retained, all the pots 
containing the double asters were placed upon die stages, at the 
distance of about two feet from each other. The upper sashes 
were allowed to remain open all night throughout the summer, ex- 
cept when the weather was extremely cool; water was supplied in 
large quantities, and occasionally liquid manure. Towards the 
latter part of July the plants showed flower-buds, which sooa 
began to expand: and, from the first of August to the present 
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time, there has been a constant dbplay of beautiful flowers* 
On some of the plants there were upwards of thirty fine blos- 
soms. 

If the seeds of asters were sown late in May or even in June, 
and the plants treated in the same manner, I have no doubt but 
what their flowering might be prolonged until late in autumn, and 
they would then be desirable for the parlor, giving it a gay ap- 
pearance, when, generally, at that season, few plants are to be 
seen in bloom. Y 

Camiridge^ October 1, 1836. S. Sweetser. 



Art. III. Calendar of Plants and Shrubs in bloom from the 
month of May to October ^ inclusive. By the Conductors. 

The dahlias will flower profusely this month, and the finest 
blooms of the season genersdly expand during the earlier part of 
it — Plater, the plants are exhausted from their exuberance of flow* 
ers, and they are apt to open less full of petak, and often show a 
yellow disk. The best time, therefore, for showing the finest 
blooms, is fi'om the first to the middle of September. 

Perpetual roses, of which we made mention in our last, wiD 
bloom more profusely as the weather becomes cooler. We have 
had many fine flowers expand durmg this month. The old china 
monthly roses will now flower profusely, if the roots are growing 
in a good rich soil. 

The garden yet wears a gay character where there is a judi* - 
cious selection of perennial and annual flowers. Double asters 
are truly superb, and flowermg as they do, constantly, firom Au- 
gust until November, must be conskiered as one of the most 
brilliant ornaments of the garden. Petunias, dahlias, &c. in pots, 
will be in full beauty at this lime; Ferbdna chamsdrifdlia, plants 
of, m pots, will be now elegantly in bloom; patches of it planted 
in a warm aspect and in a rich light soil, will also now present a 
glittering display of flowers, too vivid to look upon. This little 
gem of the garden should not be planted where it will be over- 
shadowed by the foliage of tall plants, nor be encroached upon 
by more humble ones: it should be allowed plenty of room, and 
the trailing stems should be pegged down into the soil every three 
or four inches. 

September. — Few shrubs now remain in flower; the double 
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and single althaeas are the only ones of much beauty: of herba- 
ceous plants are JETibiscus palustris and milit^ris, the former ex- 
ceedingly showy: C&ssia maryl&ndica, Heli&nthus altissimus, 
multiflorus and multifldrus var. fldre pl^o; the three last very 
ornamental: Rudb^ckialascini^ta and purpurea, •i9'ster Ndvs A'n- 
gle and sib^rica, Kitaib^lia «itif61ia, Gaill&rdia arist&ta and 
bicolor, and Mon&rda didyma: Core6psis Atkinsontdfia, tripte- 
lisy tenuifdlia, lanceol&ta and yerticUl&ta: Verdnica exalt&ta, 
Dracoc6phalum altai^nse and virginiknum, Camp&nula carp&tica 
and p}nramidklis; die latter species quite hardy and beautiful: 
Delphinium sinensis, exaltitum, el^tum and 61egans fldre pl^no; 
all uiese are very desirable plants, particularly so the first and 
last ones : Gilia coronopiifdlia, Lychnis chalced^ca fldre 
pl^o coccinea and fl. pi. &lba, JZes^da odoriita var. frut^scens, 
Lobdia cardin&lis, fulgens, syphilitica, spl^ndens and specidsa, 
and F{mkia subcord^ta: PotentiUa Hopwoodtdna, Afayidna, 
BusselUdna and nepal^nsis; all very desirable plants in a collec- 
tion: Tsg^ea liicida, Pentst^mon ovktum, rdseum, pulch611um, 
and digitalis; all the pentstemons are among the finest plants of 
the garden: of phl6xes, P. cord^ta, decussiita &lba, corymbdsa, 
and latifdlia, are in elegant bloom, with their first flowers, as they 
are late kinds: and P. pyramidalis &lba, p. n^bra, p. purpjbrea 
and p. piimila, Shep^rdt, americ&na, rdseum, Wheelertdna, and 
some others, are now displaying very fine clusters of flowers for 
a Hcond crop, the old flower-stems having been cut oflT as soon 
as they had faded; no tribe of hardy perennials is more orna- 
mental throughout summer than this; there has not been a day^ 
since the first flowers opened on tlMit pretty vernal species, P. 
stolonifera, up to the moment we are now writing (October), 
but we have had in our garden from two to ten different kinds in 
bloom at once; some excellent hints in regard to the cultivation 
of this genus will be found at p. 361. The Chinese imperial* 
pink (Di&nthus chin6nsis), and the superb pmk, still contmues 
m flower: £schsch61tzia calif6mica and crdcea, iSt&tice lat- 
ifdlia, Gmellna and scopkria, Gentidna saponiLria, VdUrv* 
Ana riibra, L&thyrus grandifldrus, Stdvta purp{^ea, and Cdl- 
sia cr6tica also contmue to bloom very beautifully; Cheldne 
barbiita and Lydni are very elegant. Gladiolus natal^nsis^ 
Tradesc&ntia virginica and fldre pl^no nibro, Commelinn coel^s- 
tis, Agap&nthus umbellktus, tiger flowers, tuberoses and tiger 
lilies yet remain in fine bloom, or, if planted at different periods 
in the spring, some will now be in their greatest splendor. All 
the salvias, Ferbdna chamsdrifdlia, snap-dragons, &c., also yet 
display a good succession of flowers. Bigndma r&dicans, and 
the trumpet honeysuckle, are in flower. The snowberry is now 
very handsome, with every branchlet terminated with a cluster of 
snowwhite berries, which, from their weight, give a pendant habit 
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to this little shrub: the other species, 5. glomeritta, is quite or- 
aamental. 

Hydrangeas jet remain in beauty, although not in so high a 
state, as in the previous month. Annuals are in general in the 

Greatest perfection this month, and expand a profusion of flowers, 
t is hardly necessary to particularize any, as they are nearly all 
beautiful in a greater or less degree, and should be in every garden 
i¥faere there is sufficient room. We may here, however, be per- 
mitted to mention a few of the choicest, though we may have, in- 
cidentally, done so before. 

All the varieties of double asters must be grown for a display 
of flowers in the months of September and October: the yellow, 
white, and purple sweet sultans, are very elegant: balsams are 
showy: poppies, if good sorts are selected, are extremely splen- 
did when planted in patches or beds by themselves: the tall 
branching double, and the rocket larkspurs, have a fine appear- 
ance; white and purple petunias, nemoptulas, clarkias, gilias, 
particularly that fine species tricolor, eternal flowers, zinnias, 
stocks, marygolds, hibiscuses, candy-tufts, madias, coreopsis, the 
dwarf convolvulus, verbenas, globe amarantliuses, calendrinias, 
schizanthuses, and, indeed, many more well known kinds, which 
it would be superfluous to enumerate, should be cultivated. 

The herbaceous climbing plants in flower now are Cal&mpelis 
sckbra, exceedingly beautiful, Lophosp^rmum erub^scens, Mau- 
r&ndya Barclaydna, Cobce^a scandens, Ipomse^a Qiiamocltf, both 
the red and white convolvuluses, &c. Of shrubby kinds, Bigndn- 
ia r&dicans; in the early part of the month Clematis virgini- 
kna, and in the latter full as ornamental with its seeds. 

October. — Quite a change now takes place in the aspect of the 
garden: if, however, the weather remains warm and pleasant, this 
change is less perceived until late in the month; but in seasons 
like the present there will not be much to admire. We do not 
anticipate such cold and backward years as the present one has 
been, and we shall therefore intend our remarks to apply to more 
favorable ones, as we in the first paper of this series hinted; 
there would then be many plants in full beauty. Dahlias still 
continue to flower well, and are the finest ornaments of the gar- 
den. Among the herbaceous plants. Delphinium exaltiitum and 
elktum are in flower; Potentilla Russellidna and nepal^nsis, 
Pentst^mon ov&tum, rdseum and pulch^Uum: iSftdtice Gmelina 
and latif61ia, valuable as flowering all summer: Catandnche bicolor, 
Campdnula pyramid&lis and carp&tica, Lob^lta speci6sa and sy- 
philitica, Dracocdphalum virginiiinum, Core6psis lanceoliita, 
JZes6da odorkta var. fint^scens, Eschsch61tzia califomica and 
cr6cea, Phl6x cord&ta, americkna, decuss^ta 41ba, pvramid&lis 

Sndulifl6ra, rdseum, and some others; O'xalis Deppei and 
>wi^: that elegant indigenous plant, Gentidna crinita, blooms 
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m perfection this month, opening its azure flowers after ^^ the 
keen and frosty night," with renewed brilliancy. It should be 
transferred from its native habitats (where it may be often seen) 
to the flower-border of every garden. The red berries of the 
Crataegus and the white ones of the snowberry now ornament the 
border: noisette andX]lhina roses continue to bloom in tolerable 
profusion. 

The difierent salvias will be now in their splendor. Ferb^na 
chamsedrifdlia will also flower till severe frost destroys the plants. 
Petilinias, Lobelia bicolor, calendrinias, &c., will also show an 
abundance of flowers this month. Most of the annuals, as men- 
tioned last month, continue in bloom. 

We here conclude our remarks on this subject, and we hope 
the several papers have been as usefu^ to our readers, or that 
portion of them who are in want of such information, as they 
nave anticipated. We have not, as we believe that our readers 
are aware, intended them for the professed amateur in floricul- 
ture, but for the proprietor of the suburban, or village garden, 
where there is but a small quantity of ground, and where a con- 
tinual rather than a purely rare display of flowers is wanted, from 
the commencement of the season, until late in the autumn. The 
number of plants may be augmented, in a great degree, and many 
very beautiful ones included; but the prices of such are yet with- 
out the reach ojf many who would desire them, and are therefore 
willing to wait until their cultivation shall become so general, that 
they may be easily obtained. A garden containing such a num- 
ber and variety of plants as we have enumerated, will be by no 
means a very ordinary one, and the owner of such should annu- 
ally plant any new seeds of perennials, in order to enrich it as 
much as possible, and also add two or three new plants every 
season. If there is considerable room, duplicates may be at 
first planted, which can afterwards be destroyed; when the space 
is very limited, the whole stock, of some of the least beautiful, 
may be rooted out, to make place for more choice ones. By 
pursuing some such system, the garden will be a source of in- 
creasing interest, and eventually contain an exceUent coUection of 
plants. 

We shall improve the first opportunity, if not in the present 
Volume, in the succeedmg one, to give a list of the most de- 
sirable plants for a small green-house; and if not prevented for 
want of time, a few hints on the cultivation of each species and 
variety. 
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Art. IV. On the PreservaHon of Plants^ FruitSj ^c. against 
JlnU. By M. Emilien De Wael, of Antwerp. 

So many modes are in use throughout Belgium, that it is 
hardly possible to say which is the best, every one preaching 
highly upon his own method. I will, therefore, only state the 
three ways most generally adopted. 

1st. The use of fish oil does not destroy the insects; but it is 
an excellent preservative for both trees and vegetables, against 
their aggress. If it is a tree that wants to be protected, it is 
done by putting round the stem a piece of canvass impregnated 
with oil. K it is a bed planted wim seeds that wants protection, 
the surface may be lightly sprinkled over with the oil, or at sun- 
dry places may be put some rags, soaked through with the same. 
The smell annoys the ants so much, as to prevent their coming 
near. 

2d. A compost, of four parts tar, one part essence of tur- 
pentine, and one quarter sperm or whale oil, is also very much 
used. 

3d. Repeated watering with one ounce sulphate of potash, dis- 
solved in water, is an excellent preservative, but the destruction 
of the ants is not the consequence, and it does not expel them 
longer than the watering is continued. 

The only efficient mode of destruction is to cover some of 
the common earth worms (Lumhricw terrestris), collected in a 
pot, with arsenic. When tney are dead, and well inflated, they 
are thrown into the garden, and instantly eaten up by the ants, 
who also carry the worms to their nests, and they are thus poi- 
soned in immense numbers. Yours, 

Boston, October 17th, 1836. Emilien De Wael. 



Art. V. Observations on the Treatment of several Genera of 
the MUural order Iridacea. By the Conductors. 

• 
Several of the genera belonging to this rather extensive 
natural order are among our most beautiful plants, and deserve 
an extensive cultivation. They are, a greater part of them, na- 
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tives of the Cape of Good Hope, and not sufficiently hardy to 
stand our climate, but require the protection and the warmth of 
a green-house to produce their flowers, and one or two genera 
are only brought to perfection in the stove or hot-house depart- 
ment. 

We believe that not sufficient attention has been given to the 
plants belonging to this order by our amateur gardeners; whether 
this neglect has been from want of information in regard to their 
growth, or from an undue appreciation of their beauty, we are 
at a loss to suppose; but we are inclined to the belief that it is 
from both these causes combined: for we do not recollect of 
ever having seen many plants well grown, nor have we often 
found them in complete collections of other plants. We have 
consequently seized this opportunity to lay before our readers 
such information as we are possessed of, in the hope of drawing 
more attention to their cultivation. 

The order /ridiicese contams thirfy-six genera, all of which 
possess considerable beauty. The genus /Vis is well known, as 
two species are indigenous to our climate, and several others are 
among the most common flowers of the border known as the 
flower-de-Iis: there are an immense number of species, nearly 
all of which are handsome plants, and we hope they will all soon 
be introduced; EngUsh catalogues enumerate from fifty to sixty 
kinds. The Gladioli have also long been cultivated, and are 
highly valued for their elegance. 

The genera of which we propose some remarks are as fol* 
lows: — 

€71ad2olu8, Anomath^ca, Antholyza, 

/xia, Wats6nta, Trit6nia, 

Sj[Mirix]8, Babiiinai Hesper&ntba. 

Gladiolus. — Plants of tliis genus are perhaps more cultivated 
than either of the others; some are perfectly hardy, and the oth- 
ers require the protection of ihe green-house. Several hybrids 
have been raised by the Rev. and Hon. William Herbert, of 
great beauty, and some other cultivators have also produced a 
number: we have no doubt but the varieties will eventually be- 
come very numerous, as the species seed easily, and the young 
plants 'come into flower sooner than roost, other bulbs. The 
following are a few of the finest: — 

G. cardin^lis. — This species is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful. The flowers are of a brilliant scarlet, from six to ten on a 
spike, and are extremely showy. It requires the protection of a 
green-house, and will not flourish in the open garden. We set out 
two or three bulbs in the autumn, in the border; but upon the ap- 
proach of spring we found them completely gotten; they are impa- 
tient of too much moisture. The soil most suitable for all the 61a- 
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dioli is a mixture of sandy loam and peat, or decayed leaves, id 
about equal proportions. They are generally grown by crowd- 
ing two or three bulbs into a pot not sufficiently large enough for 
one, which is one cause of their failing to produce flowers. Only 
one bulb should be placed in a number three pot; give a good 
drainage with potsherds: after they are potted set them in a 
frame, or, in want of this, plunge the pots in a warm aspect, in 
the garden, and cover them with an mch or two of soil, over 
which throw a few. dry leaves or some old haulm: they may re- 
main in this situation for a few weeks, until the approach of cold 
weather, when they should be taken up and removed to the green* 
house; if any heavy rains should occur while they remain in the 
ground, a few boards should be laid over them to prevent the soil 
from being too much saturated with water. No other care is 
requisite but to give the plants air, light and water, until they 
have blossomed and perfected their leaves, when the water should 
be applied quite sparingly, gradually giving less and less until the 
foliage is dried up, at which time it should be wholly withheld. 
The bulbs may then be taken out of the pots, and laid away in 
papers in a dry room, until the time of planting, which should be 
done in October or November. This species is not so easy of 
cultivation as the others, but its splendor will amply repay for all 
the care bestowed upon it. Seeds may be easily obtained, if the 
flowers are impregnated with some of the other species, and 
new varieties would probably be produced. 

G. floribundus. — This is also a charming species. The flow- 
ers are of a yellowish-white, or cream-colored, very numerous, 
and collected in bundles, from whence its name. It is treated in 
the same manner as the cardinklis, and with much more certainty 
of its blooming well. It is a very beautiful and desirable spe- 
cies. 

6. natal6nsis. — This very showy species, which has lately 
been introduced to our gardens, is very easily cultivated. The 
method of planting the roots and managing the plants is so well 
dietailed in our I, p. 54, by a correspondent, that it is hardly 
necessary for us to say any thing here; for their cultivation in 
pots we shall refer the reader to those remarks, and confine ours, 
at the present moment, to their growth in the border. 

The bulbs are perfectly hardy, and will produce their flowers 
in greater beauty when planted in the border, than when growing 
in pots: they should be set out in the month of October or No- 
vember, in a rich light soil; placing them five or six inches under 
the surface. No more care is requisite. Upon the approach of 
spring the shoots will make their appearance above the ground; 
when they have attained to some height they should be tied to 
neat stakes, to prevent the spikes of flowers from falling to the 
ground. 
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In the autumn, as soon as the leaves have assumed a decayed 
appearance, the roots may be taken up and divided, and reset 
again. The after treatment is the same as in the preceding sea- 
son. It increases very fast, and its simple culture will recom- 
mend it to every garden. 

G, bl4ndus. — A very delicate species, with flesh-colored 
flowers. It is cultivated in the same manner as recommended 
for the cardinklis. It should be in every good collection. 

O. hirsutus. — Another pretty species with pink flowers, and 
of slender growth. Cultivated like the cardin^lis. 

6. tristis is also a very delicate species, with flowers of a 
brownish-yellow color. It requires the same management as the 
others. It is a good species to hybridize with the stronger 
growing ones. The Rev. and Hon. Wm. Herbert raised some 
fine varieties between this and the bl&ndus. 

G. byzantinus and commiinis, and the varieties of the latter, 
are perfectly hardy, and may be grown as recommended for the 
natal^nsis. They are very showy when planted in beds by them- 
selves. 

G. var. pudibimdus. This is a- hybrid (noticed at p. 63), 
raised by Mr. Herbert, and is said to be between the cardin^hs 
and bl4ndus. The color is a charming rose, shaded into white 
at the base of the petab. It requires just the same treatment as 
the cardinklis, and is a free bloomer, throwing up a spike two 
feet h^h, with twelve or more flowers. 

G. var. Colvilli is a handsome hybrid, with scarlet and yellow 
flowers, and may be grown like the cardiniilis. It is a desirable 
variety. 

There are niany more species, but these are such as we can 
recommend for their elegance. A considerable number of vari- 
eties have been raised; but as we have never grown, or seen any 
' particular account of, them, we cannot speak in regard to their 
merits. We hope, however, that all diose of any beauty, or 
deserving of cultivation, will be soon introduced into our col- 
lections. 

English cultivators state that the best plan for growing all the 
Gladioli, ixias, watsonias, &c., is in a brick pit, built so as to 
keep out the frost, and covered with lights, and, in severe weath- 
er, with mats, &c. The pit should be filled with the same soil as we 
have recommended, and the bulbs set about six inches deep. The 
sashes should be opened during all pleasant weather, and only kept 
closed when severe frosts occur, or when there is danger of a super- 
abundance of wet, from long and contmued rains. In this way they 
throw up very vigorous leaves and strong flower-spikes, which re- 
main in beauty for a greater length of time than when growing in pots. 
We have no doubt but the same treatment might be practised here: 
the pit need not be built of more than one thickness of brick; 
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on the approach of our severe frosts, some drj leaves or coarse 
manure could be thrown up round it,- to prevent any danger of 
freezing; the sashes could be kept open during all pleasant 
weather, until January, when the pit could be filled with dry 
leaved, and the sashes closed until the month of March: at this 
time the leaves should be removed, and, as the shoots make their 
appearance, give plenty of air, and protect at night with a cover- 
ing of some kind over the lights, until April, when they may be 
wholly taken off. 

/'xia. — This is a very interesting genus of plants, of a slen- 
der habit, with delicate and beautiful flowers. They are easily 
growti, and are desirable in the green-house, occupying but little 
room, where they continue in perfection from March to June. 
The following are some of the finest species. 

/. viridifldra. — This is, in our opinion, the most beautiful: the 
flowers are of a bright green, with a dark spot at the base of 
each petal. It throws up a spike from twelve to eighteen inches 
in height, with upwards of twenty flowers: it should be in every 
collection of plants. This and all the other species may be 
treated as follows: — Plant the bulbs in number two pots, filled 
with a compost of sandy loam and peat, or leaf mould, in equal 
parts, three in each, in the month of October or November: 
place them in the green-house, under the stage, or in some situa- 
tioB where they will not receive too much heat and light, or set 
them in a frame for a few weeks, until they have fiUed the pots 
with roots: at the end of that time, if in the former place, they 
may remain until they bloom; or if in the latter, they can be re- 
moved to the green-house, to display their flowers. When they 
are first potted they should be watered rather sparingly, but as 
soon as they show any signs of throwing up leaves, give larger 
quantities: after the flower stems make their appearance the 
plants will need liberal supplies, which should be continued until 
the flowers begin to fade; it must then be gradually withheld un- 
til the leaves have dried up: the bulbs should then be taken up, 
separated, and put away m dry papers until the time arrives for 
planting again. English cultivators recommend growing them in 
pots or frames, in the maimer of the gladiolus. 

/. flexudsa. — A very delicate species^ with pure white flow- 
ers. It grows about twelve inches high. 

/. er^cta is also a pretty species, with white flowers; it grows 
very erect, about a foot high. 

There are many more beautiful species, and some varieties, 
but these are all we have grown ourselves. /. patens, Hel^ni 
and c6nica, are said to be fine. 

Spar&xis. — A not very extensive genus, but contaming three 
or four species, of great elegance. The same compost as re- 
commended for the ixias will answer equally as well for the spa- 
raxises. The bulbs should be set out at the same season, and 
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in similar sized pots. They may also be grown in a pit or frame. 
Nativ^es of the Cape of Good Hope. 

' S. tricolor. — A very shoivy species, with orange, yellow and 
brown colors, growing to the height of a foot or more. It should 
be in every collection of fine bulbs. 

S. grandifldra. — This species does not grow quite so taU as 
the tricolor, but the flowers are nearly as beautiful; they are of 
a rich purple, and the largest of the species. The same treat- 
ment is to be observed in regard to this as with the others. 
There are some varieties of this species: grandifldra var. striata 
is one of them (sometimes called an Txia). The flowers are 
straw-colored, with a stripe of pink through the centre of each 
petal: it is a very desirable plant. 

S. versicolor. — Less beautiful than the others, but, neverthe- 
less, very ornamental. The flowers are purple and yellow, and 
appear in a spike of some length. We have cultivated several 
pots pf this species, and the foUowing, and consider them as en- 
titled to a place in every good collection. Same treatment as 
the others. 

S. bicolor. — Similar to the last, except in the colors, which 
are brown and yellow (brown outside of petals, and yellow in- 
side) : grows to the same height (about a foot) as the versicolor, 
and requires the same management. 

There is a sweet-scented and a few other species, but we have 
never grown them. We do not know that any attempts have 
been made to produce' new varieties by cross impregnation; but 
we presume that it might be done, as some of them seed quite 
fi'eely. 

Anomath^ca. — A genus containing onlj two species; A. 
jbncea and cru6nta. They are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, but require a somewhat different treatment from the ge- 
nera *we have spoken of. We have only grown the cru6nta; it 
is a very beautifiil little plant, and easily flowered in perfection. 

A. cru^nta.— The flowers are of a rich carmine, with a blotch 
of a deeper color at the base of each of the three lower sepals (or 
petals) . It throws up a spike to the height of twelve or eighteen 
mches, on which appear two or three lateral branches, each con- 
taining from six to ten flowers: several of them are generally 
open at once, and make a charming display. 

The bulbs may be grown in pots or in the border: The soil, 
in which they seem to flourish best, should be composed of sandy 
peat and loam, in the proportion of two thirds of the former 
to one third of the latter. The bulbs are about the size of an 
ixia, and three of them may be put into a number two pot. They 
shoul^ be planted in the month of January or February, just 
covei^g them with the compost, and placed under the stage, 
in-the green-house, for a week or two, imtil they have made a few 
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roots. During this period they should be watered very sparingly, 
as too much moisture would endanger their rotting. At the end 
of this time they may be set upon the stage, with the other kinds, 
and watered more freely. They will soon put out their leaves, 
and will flower throughout the months of May and June. After 
the flowers have faded, gradually cease givmg water, until the 
foliage has assumed a decayed appearance, when it must be 
wholly withheld. The bulbs are so small that they may remain 
in the pots, which should be kept in a shed or some other shel- 
tered place, out of the way of wet. When the time arrives for 
planting again, they should be taken out of the pots, separated, 
and reset in a fresh compost, and the same treatment observed 
as before. 

The bulbs may also be grown in the same manner as the tiger 
flower; and those persons who do not possess a green-house, can 
have their flowers in as good perfection as those who do, though 
not at the same season. They may be planted in the month of 
May, in the border, in a light rich soil, composed of leaf mould, 
or peat, and loam: they should be set about an inch deep and 
two or three inches apart. When the flower stems appear, tie 
them neatly to small sticks, to prevent their being broken by the 
wind. The bulbs may remain in the ground after they have 
done blooming till November, unless there is danger of severe 
frost, when it will be necessary to take them up and lay them 
away in dry papers, out of the reach of it, until spring. 

This species produces seeds in abundance, which vegetate 
very freely, in a common hot-bed, planted in the month of Feb- 
ruary or March, in the same soil as recommended for the old 
bulbs. We have now growing in the open border a great num- 
ber of plants from seeds sown last spring. The leaves are as 
vigorous as those on the old roots, and we have no doubt, from 
the appearance, that they will, some of them, produce flowers 
next season. The bulbs are so easily increased, that we hope 
they will soon become common in every garden. 



Art. VI. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London PloricuUural and Botanical Magazines ; vnth same 
tSccount of those which it would be desirable to introdtiee inte 
our Gardens. 
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Edwardi^s Botameal Begiitery or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number contaming eight figures of Plants and 
Shrubs. In monthly numbers : 4s. colored, Sa, plain. Edited by 
John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and 6. S., Professor of Botany 
in the University of London. 

r 

Ckirti4*s Botanieal Magazine,- or Flower Garden Displayed, containing 
eight plates. In monthly numbers : 3^. 6d. colored, S«. plain. £ditea 
by William Jackson Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., and X. S., Regius 
rrofessor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

J^Totes relating to Botany and Floriculture. — Mr. Nuttall has 
lately returned from the Columbia River, where he has collected 
and brought home dried specimens of a great many of the genera 
and species of plants first discovered, and introduced to England, 
by the meritorious Douglas. We are also happy to learn that 
he has brought seeds of several species, from which, we ex- 
pect, many beautiful and rare things will be raised. This wiU be 
gratifying intelligence to those of our readers who have noticed 
the numerous plants which have been figured in the floricultural 
and botanical periodicals, from Douglas's specimens: we may 
now anticipate the introduction of some of them into our gardens 
in a short time. An account of the genera and species seen and 
collected, by Mr. Nuttall, will probably appear m the Journal of 
Muural ScienceSy published at Philadelphia, which we hope, at 
some future time, to lay before our readers. 

Sir JV, J, Hooker, — The distinction of knighthood has been 
conferred upon this distinguished botanist by the king. The 
British government, until lately, has lavished all her honors upon 
the army or navy; whihd France, and even Russia, with its auto- 
crat, has conferred them, not only on professors, but on '* artists, 
architects, engineers, mechanics, manufacturers, physicians, law- 
yers, &.C." We do not regard such honors as of mucb conse- 
quence ; but it certainly evinces a more liberal spirit than has 
heretofore existed with the English. No man could be more de- 
serving of honor, of whatever kind it might be, than Dr. Hooker; 

Mr, Douglas. — The Perthshire Horticultural Society have 
issued subscription papers, for the purpose of collecting a suf- 
ficient fund to erect a monument (in his native parish of Scone, 
Perthshire), to this indefatigable and much lamented botanist. 
The price of subscription is limited, to gardeners, from one to 
five shillings. Amateurs can give what they please, and the least 
sum will be acceptable. The subscription papers will remain 
open for an indefinite period, so as to give time for botanists, am- 
ateurs and gardeners, in all parts of the world, an opportunity to 
testify their gratitude for the labors of this enthusiastic travel- 
ler. The style and character of the memorial will be left to a 
committee, who will erect such a one as the funds collected will 
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justify. Blank subscription Usts accompany each number of the 
Gardener^s Magazine^ from which we have coridensed these re- 
marks, and they, have also, we believe, been sent to all the hor- 
ticultursd societies throughout the world. A list of the names of 
the subscribers will be published in the above mentioned work, 
and we hope that, among them, will be found those of many of 
our own countrymen, who know how to appreciate the services 
Mr* Douglas has rendered to botany and floriculture. Had a sub- 
scription list been sent to us, with a request to use our exertions 
to procure names, it should not be any fault of ours if we did not 
add a large number. 

EupAorbikces. 

£UFfl(/KBIA flilgeoi JTonv. 

A species under this name is mentioned, by a correspond- 
ent, in the Gardener^s Magazine^ as existing in the garden of 
M. L. Anderae, sen., of Frankfort. It was introduced from 
Mexico by the Baron Von Karwinsky, together with the £. 
heterophyUa Karw. (pulcherrima fVilld, Her.) He found them 
growing during his scientific journey, in that country, and brought 
living plants of them to Germany. The foUowing description of 
it is given. ^' £uph6rbta fulgens is an elegant and very orna- 
mental plant, of the following characteristics: it is a branched, 
upright, leafy, fireely growing, and freely flowering shrub. All 
its green parts bear a glaucous bloom, its shoots are slender, 
twig-like, round, glabrous, and curved outwards in their terminal 
portion; bearing the flowers along this portion in groups, in the 
axils of the leaves. The leaves have petioles nearly one inch 
long, and disks that are lanceolate, tapered to both ends, entire, 
about three inches long, and from half an inch to one inch across 
in the broadest part. The groups of flowers are upon short 
stalks, and consist of from two to four flowers (as they would be 
ordinarily called), each upon a stalk about one inch long; and 
each showy from its involucre, which is of a bright red color, 
and which has a tube of less than half an inch long, and a hori- 
zontally spread border of a diameter somewhat less than that of 
a sixpenny piece, and consisting of five obcordate lobes. One 
may imagine that a bush, abounding in groups of these involucres 
displayed together, must be splendid, and well merit the appli- 
cation of the epithet fulgens: which, however, the inventor of 
the name may rather have intended to express a brilliance in the 
redness, than the general eflfect produced by a display of flowers 
of this color. The plant appears disposed to produce plenty of 
seeds." It has never been figured in any of the English botani- 
cal magazmes. (Gard. Mag. for Aug., p. 390.) 
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TOlNBtrrriA polcb^rrlma Ordk, 

This splendid plant is figured in the Bot. Magazine for June, 
t. 3493. The same correspondent, quoted under £uph6r- 
hia fulgens, states that the plant he saw in Gerdiany and men* 
tioned in his communication, is the E. heterophylla Karw. the 
same as that figured as Poins6ttia pulch6rrima. If this is true, it 
must have been introduced into Germany about the same time 
that it was brought to this country; as living plants, drawings, 
and dried specimens, of both this and £uph6rbta fulgens, were 
received by that writer in May, 1835, from his brother in Vienna. 
It is somewhat singular, however, that plants have not found their 
way into English collections before this, or that some information 
respecting the existence of such in the continental gardens has not 
been made known before. We shall expect to see, in a future 
number of the Oard. Mag., more information respecting this 
plant. (Oard. Mag. for Aug., p. 390.) 

DiCOTTLEDOMOUS, MONOPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

GSSTljrjfji qalnqtMBAn Wmd, 
BpmufKUt OentUna amarelldldei. MUk. PmnS^ 

I was kindly presented by a (iriend with some fine specimens 
of this elegant and rare gentiana, which were gathered in Sheffield, 
in this state, a few days ago. Growing to the height of about two 
feet, and bearing, on its quadrangular stem, successive verticils 
of delicate blue flowers, by twos, threes, and fives, it formed an 
elegant contrast with the decaying foliage of the year. It is 
greatly to be wished that this, with the inimitable fringed-corollaed 
species, 6» crinita, could be introduced and cultivated in our gar- 
dens. How delightfuUy would their charming flowers appear 
amidst the purple and naked corolla of the C61chicum autumniile, 
and Crdcus 9er6tinus, and, now and then, a precocious phlox, 
tempted, by the balmy air and gladsome sun, to expand a few blos- 
soms intended for the next spring. Gentidna saponiiria, is, how- 
ever, to be recommended as a fine and certain autumnal flower, 
thriving with great vigor in a moist and cool border, and even 
accommodating itself to the exigencies of its situation. When 
suflTered to stand in the same place for several years, it assumes 
a strong and vigorous aspect, and becomes Utersdiy crowded with 
flowers. This species does not expand: the corolla is contract- 
ed at the apex. O. crinita, on the contrary, opens regularly on 
the approach of the sun's rays, and welcomes its genial beams 
by the exhibition of its rare beauty. 

This last mentioned species may be found in seed at this sea- 
son of the year. It is sometimes a rare, and again at other times 
a common plant, in the sphagnous swamps at Cambridge. Per- 
haps some of your correspondents or readers who have reared 

TOL. II. — ^HO. XI. 63 
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the North American plants, and attended particularly to their cul- 
tivation, in England, could furnish your pages with some very 
valuable hints on the successful treatment of these unwiDing 
guests of our gardens, tliough hardy inhabitants of our meadows 
and woods. Such information is much needed, and would be 
greatly promotive of an increased and national taste for our finer 
native plants, and the appreciation of their charms as well in the 
flower border as in their native localities. — J, L. R. 



Art. VIL Calls at Gardens and Nurseries, 

Jhnaieur Garden of Mr. S, Walker y Roxhury. — October. We have 
been much pleased with a visit to Mr. Walker's garden ; although so 
late in the season that the uncommonly early and severe frosts had de- 
stroyed the beauty of a larger part of the plants, still we found several 
pretty things to admire. Mr. Walker is noted as having produced 
some of the finest pansies that have ever been seen in the country: he 
19— as indeed who should not be — a great lover of these plants, and al- 
lows them a good share of his attention and care. He has imported 
many plants, and his seedlings, from seed of his own raising, have, many 
of them, surpassed in beauty some of the parents ; much praise is due 
to Mr. Walker for his continued zeal and perseverance, in endeavoring 
to raise this beautiful plant to the place where it certainly belones — 
among the florist's flowers — and we presume that he will dispose of du- 
plicates to amateurs who are in want of some of his most brilliant kinds, 
or will exchange with other growers of this flower, who have succeed- 
ed in producing such as are worthy of a name. Some of Mr. Walker'to 
best are Othello, — a very large flower ,fine form, possessing all the pro- 
perties of a good pansy, and of a deep rich purple color — and Village 
Maid. We fbunu, attbis late season, a bed of seedlings, with many 
flowers expanded, of considerable elegance, although they were not 
thought sufficiently so to deserve names. 

Of pinks our readers are already aware that Mr. Walker has a fine 
collection, which he has only got together at much labor and expense. 
The plants are doing very well, and look vigorous and healthy ; they 
are much easier grown than carnations, and we hope soon to see fine 
eollections abounding in our gardens. Mr. Walker's article on the pink, 
at page 339 of the present volume, will give all necessary information re- 
garding their cultivation. The double white rocket flourishes with the 
greatest luxuritoce here, while the purple can scarcely be kept alive ; 
we can only attribute this to the soil' oi the garden, which is a strong 
moist loam ; from this same cause, that lovely plant, Gentiibia aca^lis, 
of which there is a small one in this collection, is growing well, and has 
spread over nearly a square foot of soil. We may therefore anticipate 
a sight of the flowers in the coming spring. C61chicum autumnMe we 
found in full bloom: this is, to the garden, in the autumn months of Oc- 
tober and November, what the Sanguin^a canadensis is in the sprioff 
months of April and May — extremely showy, — and both of them should 
be found in every flower border. 
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Y&eca filamentdsa has stood out here for four or fire years; it has, 
howeyer, never flowered until the past season : it then threiv up a flow- 
er spike to the height of six or eight feet, which remained in perfection 
for a (^eat length of time. It receives no protection, but the points of 
the stifl* and rigid foliage are tied together at the top, to prevent the 
snow and rain from entering too freely into the heart of the plant. 
Mr. Walker has laid out largely for a tulip show the ensuing spring: he 

[I has planted upwards of one thousand bulbs, among which are many very 

fine Kinds, such as Louis XVI, Strong's Charles X,&c. A large frame 
will be erected over the whole, to be covered with an awning, that the 
blooms may be screened from the sun, and thus kept in perfection for a 
sreat length of time. Mr. Walker has always grown a fine collection, 
but he has made many additions: he is in hope that, from the display 
which he intends to make, should nothing unrorseen occur, to excite a 
greater taste for this most gorgeous flower, which appears not to be so 
highly V appreciated by our amateur gardeners as other plants; There 
seems to be a fear with some, of catchins the tulip'mania, if they once 
enter into the cultivation of the finer kinds. We nope, however, such 
is not the case with all, and that, eventually, we shall find as magnificent 
collections in our vicinity, as at present exist in England. 

Hawthorn Chrove^ Dorchester, M, P, Wilder, Esq. — Since our last 

^ visit to this place, there has been a large addition of mie plants made to 

the collection. Mr. Wilder has also extended the lengtn of his range, 
by puttinff on an addition of about twenty-five feet, which he intends for 
a stove — he having concluded to make use of the former one for a show- 
house, or for the purpose of placing in the most magnificent and rare 
species and varieties, when in full bloom. We like this arrangement 
much, as often the more humble, and frequently the most rare plants^ 
are lost from view, when standing on the stages with the other plants, 
by being encroached upon, or wholly covered up, by the foliage of some 
gross growing individual : here they will show to the most advantage, 
and when their flowers fade— and what is more unsightly than a plant 
in such a condition — thev can be removed into their proper place, where 
such a blemish will be less observable : all will here be one mass of 
flowers— of varied hue and form — from the curious orchideous tribe, to 
the lovely ericas, or the splendid family of camellias. We are glad 
Mr. Wilder is one of the first to introduce a system, which yve have 
long wished to see carried to its greatest perfection : although this will 
be on a limited scale, we hope to see it attempted with large span-roof- 
ed houses. 

In the stove or hot-house department Corrse^a speci6sa, Trevirkia 
cocc(nea, Nerine sami^nsis, Lob^lta longifldra, and several other 
common plants were in bloom. The Nerine sarni^nsis or the Guernsey 
lily, of Mr. Wilder, is said by some amateurs to be corpses ; this is, 
however, an error: cortisca is scarlet, and not purplish-crimson, the 
color of the former. We flowered corpses a year since, and afterwards 

gave the plant to Mr. Haggerston, at Belmont Place ; whether it has 
owered there this season we are not aware : it is far more beautiful 
than the sarni^nsis, which does not merit the name of conisca, or glit- 
tering. The latter is of a most dazzling scarlet, the petals completely 
covered with a metallic lustre, which no language can convey an ioea of; 
we have never seen it in bloom only in our collection. We have no 
doubt of the correctness of Mr. Wilder's N. sarni^nsis. We here 
for the first time saw a small plant of •Arattei^ria inibric^ta, of which 
touch has been said. It is one of the most splendid of the Conffene. 
It is a native of Chili, and too tender to stand our climate, wholly ex- 
posed ; but it possesses sufficient beauty to deserve a house by itself. 
The collection of Amaryll^eo^ is continually increased, and several 
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fine erinums and pancratiuinB have been added: these are, for the moat 
part, doinffwell ; Doryknthes ezc^lsa is just beciimin^ to make a new 
crowth. The orcbideous plaats are in ver^ good condition ; OncSdium 
nexudsum will probably produce flowers id a short time ; there is no 
doubt these plants may be cultivated as easily as many others. Of the 
fine and valuable genus Citrus there are here upwards of thirty species 
and varieties, including some of the Very best, ooth for the beautv and 
the quality of their fruit, and the elegance of their foliage. Trope olum 
peregrinum, or the Canary-bird flower (noticed in L p. 845), a plant 
oif is here growing in a pot: it was raised from seeds last spring, and 
win soon be in flower. 

In the conservatory or green-house the camellias are coming forward 
very rapidly. The suogle white, double white, and double striped, have 
already opened some flowers. Since our last visit some extra large 
ispecimens have been added : they consist of the W6odst, Greville's red, 
alth»BBfl6ra, double white, Hume's blush, &c., inarched, or grafted on 
the sinffle or some other kinds, at the heieht of six or eight feet fVom the 
base of the stems ; thus forming tree-like heads, in xSe manner of the 
tree roses. They are something new, but, we think, not in good taste, 
unless in remarkably high houses : in such a place they would have a 
grand eflect. But for viewing individual flowers, or to observe the beau- 
ty of the foliage, they should be beneath the eye. A great manv new 
sorts have been added, and some of them have singular looking foliage ; 
we shall h>ok forward with some interest to their blooming ; (J. Kisst is 
budded. Of acacias those charming species dealbkta, decdrrens, verti- 
cillkta, undul&ta, longif&lia and spectibile, are in thb collection: the 
latter plant is showing buds, as it also is in our garden. Mr. Wilder has 
raised, from the seeds sent to the Horticultural Society by the Baron 
Von Ludwig, a large number of plants, ten or twelve, or more, kinds 
of heaths, and several New Holland plants. The heaths look very weU. 
The arrangement of the plants is exceeding good, and the neatness 
which is preserved in every part of the range cannot be too much com- 
mended. 

In the garden Mr. Wilder has made many alterations: new walks 
have been laid out, and the fence on the north side removed, so that it 
now includes three or four acres. A fine collection of pear trees has 
been planted, as also a good assortment of other kinds of fruit trees, par- 
ticularly plums. Some of the young trees, of the Dutchess d'Angou* 
leme» produced several very large pears this season. A spot of ground 
has been marked out, on which a rosary is to be planted : already many 
excellent sorts occupy part of the ground, and additions are to be made 
another season. In front of his dwelling house, are planted, in the 
flower borders, a ffreat number of tree roses: these have made a very 
vigorous growth the past season, and will probably bloom finely the 
coming spring: among the number are several of the most beautiful va* 
rieties oiTthe mosses. We hope that the tree roses will be more culti- 
vated ; they have a grand effect when in full flower. 

We here saw a bed of very fine pansies ; they were raised from im* 
ported seeds, but among them we observed some of considerable ele* 
gance. Next to Mr. Walker's, we may say that these were as fine as 
any we have ever observed. Not more than two or three are deserving 
of names, but they all form a handsome group, standing, as they do, in a 
small bed upon the turf. A row of them also runs parallel with the box 
edging, near to it, the whole length of one of the borders. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Elements of Botany. By Asa Gray, M. D., Mem- 
ber of the Cosar. Acad. Naturae Curiosum, and of the Lyceum 
of Natuj-al History, New York. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 428. 
Carvill & Co., New York. 1836. 

• 

If there are persons, and we doubt not there are many, who 
have felt a desire to become acquainted with that almost mfinite 
variety of living organized substances, which, under the name of 
vegetation, in thousands of beautiful forms, and innumerable va- 
riations of structure, from the humblest moss to the loftiest forest 
tree, administer to the delights, the comforts, and the necessities 
of man — if any, we say, have felt such a desire, and have been 
deterred from so doing by opening a volume of one of the old 
authors on botany, filled with hard terms, dull explanations of 
classes and orders, and dry technical details, we commend 
them to the work whose title stands at the head of this arti- 
cle. Botany, a science which at the present day comprises 
some knowledge of more than two hundred thousand distinct 
individuals, is not, as some seem to suppose, simply an amuse- 
ment for the idle, or a pasUme for the curious; nor does the fact 
of being able to dignify a pretty blossom widi a learned name 
constitute the sum total of botanical knowledge. It m, however^ 
that branch of natural history, which, examining minutely that 
wonderful combination of vegetable forms which occupy so large 
a portion of the earth's surface, teaches us' the manner of their 
construction,^ their distinctive characteristics, the relations they 
bear to each other, the uses to which mankind alike in a savi^a 
or civilized condition appropriate them, and the great and im- 
portant services they perform in the economv of nature. It is 
that science, in the possession of which the lover of nature will 
find a volume perpetually tew, and ever varied and instructive, 
open before him. If he ramble forth to the woods and hills, his 
walks will never be companionless — and there is no mountain so 
barreif that it does not produce a few lichens — ^no sea so bound- 
less but m its waters are found the ever flourishing algm — ^nor any 
clime so bleak that the eye may not rest upon a few mossesj mi- 
nute, yet not unimportant links in the great chain of creation. If 
in a strange land, it will instruct him how to distinguish wholesome 
vegetables firom noxious weeds — ^nutritious fruits from poisons, 
and, at home, through it he may discover qualities and properties 
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in more familiar species, that will be of the greatest benefit to his 
fellow creatures. 

The change which has been effected in this science of late 
years, bj the introduction of the Natural system of arrangement 
mto botany and botanical works, is not unknown to our readers. 
Before this, botany was charged, and perhaps justly, with being 
too much a science of names, and its teachers with neglecting in- 
vestigations into the nature and qualities of plants themselves, for 
an eager pursuit of new species, or a vain desire of effecting some 
trifling alteration in classification. The labors, however, of such 
men as De CandoUe, Jussien, Mirbel, Brown, Du Petit Thenars, 
Lindley, and others, have now left no grounds for such an imputa- 
tion, and have raised it to a high rank as a philosophical science. 
Their inquiries into the structure and physiology of plants, their 
clear discrimination of the natural affinities and relations of the 
various groups and families, as they are stamped upon each indi- 
vidual and tribe by the laws of organization, and especially the 
smgular and new facts developed by vegetable morphologyy 
^^ which is, in the vegetable, what comparative anatomy is in the ani- 
mal kingdom," have thrown a broad flood of light upon the sub- 
ject, and opened a wide field for the display of talent. Minute 
and labored researches and investigations have been made, by the 
most distinguished botanists, into the structure of the different or- 
gans of plants — the motion of their fluids — the different phenom- 
ena of growth, and the metamorphoses effected by various laws 
and causes, in the highest degree interesting, as well to the skilful 
cultivator as to the purely scientific botanist. 

In the work before us, the aim of the author seems to have 
been to exhibit a full view of the present state of the science, 
with all the recent improvements and discoveries, condensed into 
a clear and perspicuous treatise, which, being sufficiently popular 
in expression, should at the same time retain that rigid accuracy 
so indispensably necessary to so extensive a branch of natural 
science. In. this Dr. Gray has succeeded perfectly, and, after a 
careful perusal, we cannot but express our admiration of the ex- 
cellent arrangement of the subject, and the lucid manner in which 
the whole is illustrated and explained. Those persons who are 
not familiar with the large and e}q)ensive treatises published 
abroad, will find a great mass of new facts for study and diges- 
tion, and to those who are endeavoring to attain the elements of 
botany, we recommend this volume as a text book of the nighest 
merit. 

The author has divided his subject into seven heads, viz: The 
elementary organs of plants: Organs of vegetation: Nutrition: Or- 
gans of reproduction: Flowerless plants: Classification of plants: 
Glossology: with an appendix, containing ample directions for 
preparing herbaria^ and a Catalogue of the natural orders. We 
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hav6 no room for extracts, but the following few words from the 
chapter on nutrition may be interesting to our readers. 

*' HjigroscopicUyf or the property of absorbing or giving out moisture 
according to tne nature of tne body and the state of the surrounding at- 
mosphere, is a property common both to organized and unorganized 
matter. Youn^ tis^es which are not filled up with foreign substances, 
* are most active in taking up moisture; thus the spongelets of roots are 
eminently hygroscopic — the bark much less so. Sap-wood absorbs 
readily. Young branches of willow or poplar stuck in damp soil will 
take up sufficient moisture to keep the branch alive until new roots are 
formeo. Heart-wood, on the contrary, being filled with solid matter, is 
not hycproscopic; hence it is more durable as timber, especiaUy when 
ezposea to humidity. 

" But the absorption of moisture is controlled by a very remarkable 
power, lately discovered by M. Dutrochet, a distinguished French physi- 
ologist, called Endoimosis, This power undoubtedly exercises an im- 
portant influence in vegetable physiolo^, as well as elsewhere. The 
Seneral rule in respect to its operation is, that if two fluids of tme^tioZ 
ensity be separated by a membrane, even destitute of visible pores, the 
lighter fluid passes throush the membrane, mingling with the denser. A 
simple experiment will illustrate this. If a short tube or phial, with the 
bottom broken ofl", be covered at one end with any vegetable or animal 
membrane, nearly filled with a solution of gum arable and half im- 
mersed in water, the denser mucilage will attract the water through 
the membrane, and the tube will be filled. A small portion of the denser 
fluid ^Iso passes onward, and mingles with the water, but the prepon- 
derance is greatly in favor of the mucilage, and the denser the fluid, the 
stronger its attraction upon the water. Cet the experiment be reversed, 
by filling the tube with water and immersing it in a vessel of mucilage, 
when, in accordance with the same rule, the water will slowly sink in 
the tube, which will at length nearly empty itself. 

*' This power offers a ready explanation of many acts of vegetable 
life which were formerly altogether inexplicable. Several instances 
will be adverted to in due time. We may here adduce a single illus- 
tration, viz. the growth of fruits. When a fruit, such as the peach or 
plum, begins to enlarge, its celb are filled with a fluid denser than the 
sap : by the property of endosmosis, therefore, they attract a large 
portion of the neighboring sap into the fruit, which in consequence be- 
comes juicy. The density of the fluid is kept up by the continual 
evaporation of its watery portion, and thus tne fruit is enabled to ap- 
propriate a ^eat part of the food of the plant, which it changes into a 
pulp. In this, no doubt, we have also tne true explanation of the fact 
that plants are weakened and their growth checked by bearing fVuit; 
and tnat plants which flower but once (annuals and biennials), die for 
the most part soon after the maturation of their fruit.'' (p. 105.) 

When we mention that, with the exception of Professor Tor- 
rey's edition of '^ Lindley's Introduction to the Natural Systemj^^ 
this is the only work in which the modem views of the eminent 
physiologists of the day are brought forward in an American pub- 
lication, we only announce how far in the rear we are in botani- 
cal knowledge, and at the same time confess how much room 
there is for improvement in the systems of teaching this science^ 
pursued in our places of instruction. We hope to see Dr. 
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Gray's work in the hands of all persons, as an elementary text 
book, who really wish to acquire a knowledge of the most useful 
and interesting branch of humap knowledge. For the future 
gratification of such, we are happy also to be able to state that 
the long expected work by that distinoiished botanist. Professor 
Torrey, viz. a " Flora of Mrth Jfmerica^^ arranged in the 
natural method^ is in course of rapid preparation, and the first 
volume will probably be published in the coming spring. Its 
completion will be looked for with an anxiety commensurate to 
the arduousness of the undertaking, and the high and well known 
abilities of the author for such a difficult and laborious work. — D^ 



Art. II. The Oardener^s Magazine and Register of Rurdt 
and Domestic Improvement. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, 
F. L. S., H. S., &c. In Monthly 8vo Numbers; Is, 6d. 
each. No. LXXVII, for August. 

Art 1. ^^ A Gardening Tour in Germany, made in the Spring 
of 1836, firom April 17th to May 5th. By M. F. Rauch. 

A very interesting account of some of the amateur gardens at 
Frankfort, Bonne, Cologne, &c., among which is that of the 
Prince of Salm-Dyck, remarkable for its magnificent and very 
complete collection of succulent plants. The principal nursery 
in Frankfort is that of M. Rinz, who is a very successful propa- 
gator of plants and, also, an excellent landscape gardraer, he 
having laid out the public gardens at this place. 

Of the many amateur and private gardens which abound in 
Frankfort, are mentioned those of the Baron Von Bethmann, 
Baron Von Rothschild, M. J. Andreae, sen., &c. The garden 
of the last named gentleman contains a fine collection of succu- 
lent plants. C^reus senilis, said to be a splendid species, is cul- 
tivated m the following simple maAuer: — 

" The old plant is cut in two (transversely we presume), and the bead 
planted, which produces a magnificent plant: the parent stem ailer* 
wards puts out young shoots every year, which are cut ofTwhen they 
are about the size of a large fafeizel-nut: and, after they have lain for 
some weeks in a dry place, they are planted in sand, ana kept in a damp 
state till the young roots appear; when, by frequent waterinff, the plants 
will continue to grow well. It is necessary, however, to observe, that 
this operation should take place in a warm dry house, by which means 
the obgect in view will be sore to be effected." 

The garden of the Prince of Salm-Dyck is situated on a gently 
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undulated plain, on the left bank of the Rhine, on the road lead- 
ing from Dusseldorf to Aix la Chapelle. This is probably one 
of the finest gardens in Germany: the proprietor possesses great 
botanical knowledge, and has collected together a larger number 
of genera and species of succulent plants than can be found in 
Europe. To convey an idea of these, the writer gives the fol- 
lowing account: — 

" The whole collection of succulent plants amounts to about 1500---in 
which there are $96 mesembryanthemums, llScereuses, 76 opuntias, 
47 maramillarias, S8 echinocactuses^ 10 melocactuses, 9 rhipsalises, 7 
pereskias, 196 aloes, 17 yuccas, .29 agaves, &c. Of this collection it 
may be sufficient to say, that it has only been broueht to this state of 
perfection by great botanical knowledge and indefaticrable industir. 
As the greater number of the plants were given to His Highness by the 
botanists who named them, it may easily be supposed they are correct, 
which is very seldom the case, where there are collections of succulent 
plants." 

The Prince of Salm-Dyck has published his Hortus DyckenriSj 
which will give all the information needed in regard to these 
plants: it may be had in both the Germah and French languages. 

Art. 8. ^^ On the cuhure of the Sol4ndra grandifl6ra. By 
Mr. Thomas Symons.'* 

This writer has succeeded so well in the cultivation of this 
very beautiful plant, that he has communicated the following 
method of growing them:— 

'^ It is well known that the Solfrndra grandifl6ra will grow many feet 
in height in one season, if under good cultivation, and lefl to its native 
luxuriancy. When the plants under my care have attained the eleva- 
tion required, which is about three and a half feet, I prevent them from 
growinff higher, by nipping off the tops of the shoots; and, when the 
plants have arrivea to the size desired, all the laterals are served in the 
same way. By adopting this mode, the plants throw out a vast number 
of spurs, which is a great object in the cultivation of the Sol&ndra; and 
the plants assume a fine busny shrub-like appearance. Early in Janu- 
ary they are turned out of the pots, a part or their balls is removed, and 
they are repotted in compost, of one half rich loam, oc^e fourth peat, 
and one fourth well decomposed leaf mould. The pots used are twelve 
inches in diameter. Little or no water is applied until there are indi- 
cations of a movement in the sap. The plants are then slightly watered, 
increasing the quantity as the shoots advance, with water kept at a tem- 
perature nearly equal to that of the stove, which, at that season of the 
year, is from 55° to 60°. By the middle of January, the young shoots, 
together with the flower buds, begin to appear, when regular and rather 
plentiful watering is continued, till all the buds have perfected their 
blossoms, always remembering to use warm water; for if cold water 
be used, at this particular season, it will cause every bud to drop, 
and thus ruin all. All yoimg shoots, not bearing blossom buds, when 
about two inches long, are shortened to one inch from their base as 
often as they appear." 

Under this management, one plant produced upwards of sixty 
of its beautiful blossoms; many of the spurs having two, and some 
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three flowers on each, and these succeeding each other for the 
space of six weeks or two months. The plants also produced 
seed' pods, which will probably ripen. 

An. 10. Remarks " On the treatment of old Fruit Trees 
which it is wished to preserve: and on the advantages of lay- 
ing cow-dung at the bases of their trunks, and also at the root- 
' stalks of vines." 

The object of this communication is to give some information 
to those proprietors of gardens who have old trees standing there- 
in, that from particular associations of earlier days, or from other 
causes, wish them to remain, although quite barren of fruit, in 
regard to their treatment, so as to render them more valuable. 
He states that, wishing to remove a tree, his employer requested 
him not to do so, as he desired it to remain, but at the same time 
gave him directions- to do what he could, to renovate it. The 
following is his method: — 

" In the first place, I cut down the tree to the lowest live wood on the 
bole (which, in this case, was two and a half feet from the ground), 
leaving the branch twenty inches long ; I then collected four barrow 
loads of fresh cow-dung, and laid it round the stem to the distance of 
four feet, on every side, and rising conicalhr six inches above where the 
trunk was cut off ; and, in order to conceal the unsightly appearance of 
the dung, I covered it with sand two inches thick. This was done in Feb- 
ruary: and in due time the live buds of the branch broke, and grew 
apace. During the heat of summer, the surface of the dung became 
finely pulverized : and, on examination, I found that strong healthy 
roots had issued from the bottom of the branch which was left, and had 
spread through the whole mass of dung which enveloped it. The fol- 
lowing spring, I gave it another coating of the same, extending to the 
distance of six feet, repeating it the third year, and occasionally 
since. The result was, tnat the tree grew so rapidly, that I was ena- 
bled to form a handsome, well regulated, fan-shaped head, which fills 
the whole space [on the wall] ofits original allotment, and has borne, 
for eij^ht years past, excellent and abundant crops. ^ 

" Where vines are planted on the outside of forcing-bouses, and the 
roots have got into improper sub-soil, the removafof the soil from the 
stem, and a barrowful of Iresh cow-dung laid round them, never fafls to 
cause the protrusion of strong vigorous roots: but it is advisable not to 
begin forcmg too early, when it is applied, as the moisture, in very cold 
weather, may prevent the due circulation of the sap.'' 

The continuation of a Review, in this number, of the HorH- 
cultural Transactions^ is extremely valuable. A paper describ- 
ing all the varieties of peas, with their numerous sysonymes, is 
extracted entire; and we believe it will be so useful and interest- 
ing to our readers, that we have also copied it word for word- 
It was drawn up by Mr. George Gordon, under-gardener in the 
kitchen garden department. All the varieties of the pea have been 
grown in the Horticultural Society's garden, and they are ar- 
ranged by Mr. Gordon into the following groups: — 
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*^L Common Dwarf Peat » With smAll roundish pods, white peaa 
and stems, not more than 3 feet high. 

<< II. Common Tall Pea$, With round pods, white peas, and stems 
requiring sticks. 

" III. Dwarf Marrow Pea$, With broad pods, peas particularly 
sweet when young, and stems not more than 4 feet high. 

" IV. Tall Marrow Pea$. Like the last, but with stems requiring 
sticks. 

" V. Sugar Pea$i With pods destitute of the usual tough lining, 
and eaten like kidnev bean pods : the peas white. 

<< VI. Imperial Pea$. With the strong growth of the marrow, and 
the small round pods of the Prussian. 

*< VII. PrtU9ian Peat. With the stems branching very much, and 
roundish, not very large pods: the latest of any class. 

" VIII. Orey Sugar Peas. With pods like those of the fifUi class, 
but with flowers of a purplish color, and peas spotted, or any other 
color but white. 

<'IX. Grey Common Peas. With purple or white flowers, and 
peas any color but white. 

** Group I. CoMMoir Dwarf Peas. 

" 1. BUhop^s Dwarf. — About 2 feet high, and of strong growth. 
Pods short and broad, mostly containing 4 or 5 peas. Only a mode- 
rate bearer, a week later than the early frame,, and hardly worth gro^- 
ing. 

<< 3. Early Dwarf. French Synonyme: Nain hatif. — Height about 
H feet, and somewhat resembling the preceding variety, but is more 
prolific; broad, mostly containing 5 peas. It is the best of the dwarfs, 
as it is very prolific, and of good quality. 

"3. Dtoarf Brittany. French Synonyme$: Tr^s-nain de Brd- 
tangne, tr^a-nain de Brest. — About 6 or 8 inches high, of a dark green 
color, and of slender growth. Pods small and nearly round, mostly 
containing 5 peas. It is a few days later than the preceding, and is very 
fit for late sowing, as it is a good bearer. 

**4. Common Spanish JUwarf. French Synonyme: Pois en ^ven- 
tail. English Synonymes: New early Spanish dwarf, Spanish dwarf or 
fan, dwan boff, Knox's dwarf. — About 2 feet high, and of strong growth. 
Pods rather broad, flat, and not very long, mostly containing 4 or 5 
peas. A moderate bearer, and a few days later than Bishop's, which 
It somewhat resembles. Mr. Bishop selected his pea from this variety. 
(See Gard. Mag. Vol. Lp. 137.) 

" 6. Large ^anish Dtoarf. — About S feet high, and very strong. 
Pods longer than the common Spanish dwarf, and round, mostly con- 
taining 5 or 6 peas. Like the preceding, only a moderate bearer. 

" Group 11. Common Tall Peas. 

" 6. Early Frame. French Synonymes: Pois le plus hatif, vert 'k 
tames de mont Julienne, Michaux de Holland, Pois Baron, Pois La- 
rent. English Synonymes. Best early, early sinffle-blossomed, early 
double-blossomed frame, early one-eyed, double dwarf frame, sincle 
frame, early dwarf frame, superfine early, Batt's early dwarf nimUe, 
early Wilson, Young's very earlv, early Nicholas, -Perkins's early 
frame, Early Nana, Mason's double-blossomed, Russell's fine early, 
early French, dwarf Albany. — ^About 4 feet high, and rather slender. 
Pods small and round, mostly containing 5 or fi peas. Very prolific, 
of excellent quality, and the earliest pea in the whole collection. The 
number of blossoms on this pea entirely depends on the soil and situa- 
tion it is grown in. It must not be confounded with the early Charl- 
ton. 
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"1, Earhf CharUon, French Syn<myme$: Domini Michaux or- 
dinare, Michaux de Ruelle, Michaux precoce. English Synonymeg: 
Golden Charlton, early sugar frame, late dwarf, Twesly dwarf, Hot- 
spur, Wrench's Hotspur, double dwarf Hotspur, early Hotspur, irolden 
Hotspur, common Hotspur, early Nicholas Hotspur, Nimble Taylor, 
yery fine late garden, Paddington, Essex Reading, Russell's early-blos- 
somed. — About 5 feet high, and of strong growth. Pods large, broad, 
and rather flattened, mostly containing 6 or 7 peas. A very prolific 
bearer, of excellent quality, and the best pea for standinff the winter in 
the collection. It is about a week or ten days later than the early frame, 
but will continue much longer in bearing, and, like the preceding, varies 
in appearance according to soil, situation, Slc. 

** 8. IPAuvergne. — About 5' feet high, and rather slender. Pods very 
long, nearly round, much curved, and taperinff a good deal to the ex- 
tremities, mostly containing 11 or 12 peas (if well grown). A very 
abundant bearer, of excellent quality, and later than the early Charlton, 
in coming into use. It is the best pea for produce, and deserves to be 
generally cultivated in all gardens. 

<< 9. EasUsrn Shore. — About 5i feet high, and rather slender. Pods 
small, short, and round, mostly containing 4 or 5 peas. A very abundant 
bearer; commg after the Charlton. 

" 10. TaU Frame, — ^About 5^ feet high, and rather slender. Pods 
small, round, and rather lon^; mostly containing 6 peas. Very produc- 
tive, coming into use about tne same time as the Charlton, to which it 
bears some resemblance, but is taller, and of slenderer growth. 

*' Group III. Dwarf Marrow Peas. 

"11. Dwarf White Marrow, French Synonymei: Hatif k la moelle 
d'Angleterre, hatif k la moelle d'Espagne, pois sanspariel. EngUth 
Synonymee: Glory of England, waoash. — About Si feet hish, and 
Yery strong. Pods broad, and not very long, of a dark green color, con- 
taining 6 or 7 peas. Of excellent quality, but only a moderate bearer. 

"Id. KnighVi Dwarf Marrow, English Synonymee: Dwarf 
Knight's, Kniffht's new dwarf. — About Si or 4 feet high, very mnch re- 
sembling the dwarf white marrow, but of stronger growth. Pods broad, 
and rather flat, containing 5 or 6 peas. Of excellent quality, and very 
prolific. The seed wrinkled when lipe. 

" 13. Dwarf Oreen Marrow. Frertch Synonymee: Vert hatif it la 
moeUe. English Synonymee: New green, early dwarf green, early 
green, new early green, royal dwarf marrow, new green nonpariel, Hol- 
loway marrowfat, new extra green marrow, Wellington, green Rounci- 
val. — About 4 feet high, and of strong growth. Pods dark green, 
large, broad, and flat, containing 7 or 8 peas. Of excellent quality, very 
prolific, and rather late. Peas a light green color, and sometimes half 
green and half white when ripe. 

" Group lY. Tall Marrow Peas. 

" 14. TaU White Marrow, French Synonymee: Princesse vert 
gros Normand, De Marly, Suisse. English Synonymes: Tall Caro- 
fina, large imperial marrow, new tall Temple, Clive, Wootten, laree 
Carolina, white Rouncival. — About 7 feet high, and of strong growth. 
Pods large, and very broad, containing 8 or 9 peas. Of excellent qual- 
itjT, very prolific and late. This is a very good pea for summer, but 
will not do without stakes. 

" 15. Knifht^s Tall Marrow. French Synonymes: Rid^ hatif, 
rid^ tardif, rid^. English Synonyme: Knight's late. — About 6i feet 
high, and of very strong growth. Pods large and broad, containing 
8 or 9 peas. Of excellent quality, and later than the preceding by a week. 
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Peas, when ripe, shrivel yenr much) and are remarkably sweet. This 
pea is the best of all the taU ones for late sowing in summer. 

"16. Branehif^ Marrow. English SyrumymeM: Donn's new, pro- 
lific Isle of France. — About 5} feet hi^h, and of very strong growth. 
Pods large, and nearly round, contaimng 8 or 9 peas, of good quality, 
and very late. 

" 17. TtUl Oreen Marrow, English Synonymes: Green tall, new 
large green, imperial green. — ^About 7 feet high, and of very strong 
growth. Pods large, broad, and rather flat, containing 8 or 9 peas, of ex- 
cellent quality, late, and very prolific. Peas, when ripe, of a yellowish- 
green color. 

'*18. jE^gu English Synonymes: Large egg or bean, Pataffonian. 
— About 7i feet hi^, and of strong growth. It greatly resembles the 
tall white marrow, but the peas are much larger and not so round ; in 
other respects nearly the same. 

"19. Waterloo, English Synonyme: Nonpariel. — About 6 feet high, 
and very strong. It has a great resemblance to the tall green marrow, 
but it does not grow so tall nor so strong. Peas green and rather 
wrinkled. 

" 20. Pearl or Nonsuch, — About 6 feet hiffh, not of very strong 
growth, and bearing some resemblance to the taU white marrow, but the 
pods are rounder and much smaller. Of good quality, but a moderate 
bearer. 

"31. De C7tffvmgny.<— About 4i feet high, of very strong growth, 
and resembling the dwarf white marrow, but much taller, and the pods 
are rounder: m other respects nearly the same. 

"22. Crown Pea. French Synonymes: Turc ou couronnd, turc k 
fleurs blanches. English Synonymes: American crown, rose or crown. 
— About 5i feet high, of very strong growth, with the blossoms in tufts 
at the extremity, somewhat like a crown (from which it derives its 
name). Pods small, round and straight, containing 5 or 6 peas. A 
very abundant bearer, of good auality, and very good for summer use. 

" N. B. Nos. 20 and 22 should, perhaps, be referred to the 2d Group: 
but, on account of their strong ^owth, 1 have placed them in the 4th 
Group: they differ from it on^ m having small pods; and from the 2d 
Group in growing very strong, and being late. 

" Group V. Sugar Pxas. 

"29. Large Crooked Sugar. French Synonymes: Sans parch- 
emin blanc k grandes cosses, manffe-tout. English Synonymes: New 
pea, sugar pea, broad-sword, early Spanish. — About 6 feet high, and 
very strong. Pods very large, broad, and much twisted, containing 9 
peas. Peas large, and very prominent in the pods. Of excellent qual- 
iQr, very productive, and the best in its class. 

"24. Vilmorih*s Sugar. — About 6h feet high, and of slender 
growth. Pods small, round, and straight, containing 7 or 8 peas; 
which, as in all the other sugar peas, are very prominent, even when 
quite young. Of excellent quality, and the greatest bearer in this class. 
It was received from M. Vilmonn as ^ espece de pois tr^s-excellent.' 

" 25. Alberjas. — About 61 feet high, and of strong growth. Pods 
small, round, and straiffht, containing 7 or 8 peas. Of excellent quali- 
tVt and very prolific. It was brought from Mendoza, by Dr. Gillies. 
There is sometimes a very thin skin inside the pods of tms sort, which 
makes it distinct from all others in the class. 

"26. Tamarind Pea. English Synonyme: Late dwarf sugar. — ^About 
4 feet high, and of robust growth. Pods large, broad, and much curv- 
ed, containing 9 or 10 peas. Of excellent'quality, and a very abundant 
bearer. The pods are from 4 inches to 5 inches long, and are produced 
the latest in this class. 
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<'d7. Earh May Sn^ar. French Svnonyme: Nain k la moelle 
d'Espagne. English Sunonymes: Early Dutch, early sugar, dwarf 
Dutch sugar. — ^About 4 feet high, and veir slender. Pods small, round, 
and straight, containing 6 or 7 peas. Of food quality, but only a mod- 
erate bearer. This is the earliest pea in the collection, but is very ten- 
der, and will not do to sow before the beginning of March. 

"38. Dvtarf Sugar, f^eneh SywrnymtM: Gros nain sucr^, naia 
Bucr^. English Synonyme: Ledman's dwarf. — About S feet high, 
and of very strong growth. Pods long, nearly round, and slightly curv- 
ed, containing 7 peas. Of excellent quality, a moderate bearer, and 
late. 

"^. Dwarf Dutch. French Synonymes : Nain hatif de Hollande, 
nain de Hollande. English Sunonymcs: Dwarf sugar de Grace, early 
dwarf de Grace, dwarf crooked sugar. — About 3} feet high, and of 
slender erowth. Pods rather short, small, and crooked, containing 5 
peas. Of good quality, only a moderate bearer, and later than the pre- 
ceding by a week. 

"SO. LiUelVyker Sugar, English Synonyme: Late white sugar. — 
About 6i feet high, and of very strong growth. Pods roundish, small, 
aBd nMich curved, containing 7 or 8 peas. Of excellent quality, a good 
bearer, and very late. 

" N. B. The pods of all the peas belonging to the 5th Group should 
be gathered when quite young, like French [string] beans, and cooked 
after the same manner, without being shelled. 

" Group VI. Imperials. 

" 31. Dwarf Imperial. French Synonymes: Nain vert imperial, nain 
vert gros, sans parchemin vert. English Synonymes: Imperial, blue 
imperial, dwarf green imperial, new improved imperial, new improv- 
ed dwarf imperial, new awarf imperial, new long-podded imperial, 
Sumatra, green nonpareil, dwarf blue prolific, blue scimetar, sabre, 
blue sabre, new sabre, dwarf sabre. — About 4 feet high, and of strong 
growth. Pods large, long, and rather flat, much pointed, and contain- 
mg 8 or 9 peas. Of excellent quality, a good bearer, and one of the 
best peas for sunmier, as it is very late in coming into use. 

" 33. TaU Imperial. French Synonymes: Varri vert, carr^ vert 
{pros Normand. English Synonymes: Tall green imperial, tall blue 
miperial, Spanish patriot, new tall imperial, blue union, green nonpareil, 
tall Prussian or blue imion. — ^About 7 feet high, and rather slender. 
Pods brodd, and rather short, but not pointed, uke those of the preced- 
ing, and containing 6 peas in a pod. Of good quality, and very produc- 
tive, but not so late as the last. 

" Group VII. Prussians. 

"33. Blue Prussians, French Synonymes : Nain vert petit, nain roy- 
al, jrros vert de Prusse. English Synonymes: Dwarf blue Prussian, roy- 
al Prussian blue, fine long-podded dwarf, Prussian prolific, early Dutch 
green, green Prussian. — ^About 3i feet high, and of strong growth, 
rods long and rather round, containing 8 peas. This is so well known 
that it is quite useless for me to say any thing about its good qualities. It is 
undoubtedly the best for summer use, and one of the greatest bearers. 

"34. JVhite Prussian. English Synonymes : Prolific or poor man's 
profit, prolific, tall Prussian, dwarf wmte IVussian, new dwarf Norman, 
royal dwarf, royal prolific, dwarf Tewsly, Stowe pea. — About 4 feet high, 
and very robust, rods broad, long, and rather fiat, containing 7 or 8 

?eas, which are large and white, of good quality, and, like tne blue 
russian, an excellent summer pea, and very prolific. This is the best 
sort for general cultivation, and well deserves the name of poor man's 
profit: but it will not remain so long in bearing as the blue Prussian. 
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<< S5. Oroam's Stmerb Dwarf Blue. — ^About 18 iDches high, and of ro- 
bust growth. Pods large, broad, and rather flat, coDtaining 8 or 9 peas. 
Of excellent quality, a very abundant bearer, and a few days later than 
the blue Prussian, of which it seems a distinct dwarf variety. Raised 
by Mr. H. Groom, of Walworth, who sent seeds of it to the garden, in 
1891. This deserves general cultivation, as it requires no stickinc, and 
produces more on the same space of ground than any other dwarf sort. 

'' Group VIII. Gr£t Sugar Peas. 

" 36. Purple-podded Grey. — About 7 feet high, and of robust 
growth. Pods short, broad, and rather pointed, of a deep purple color, 
containing 5 or 6 peas. A good bearer: the peas, when boiled, art 
rather bitter ; but, if cooked uke the pods of the scarlet runner kidney 
bean, it is very good. 

'^37. Red-flotoered Sugar, French Synonytne: Sans parchemin ii 
fleurs rouces. — ^About 61 feet high, and of slender growth. Pods 
long, nearly round, and straight, containing 6 peas. Like the preceding, 
it is only fit for use when quite young. A good bearer. 

« 38. Fishamend^a Sugar, — ^About 7i ^et hi^h, and very robust. 
Pods very long, broad, and much curved, containmg 8 or 9 peas, which 
are rather small, of a greenish-yellow color, dotted all over with small 
purple dots. A ffood Dearer, and the best of all jthe sugar peas (except* 
the large crooked sugar) for use when young. 

" Group IX. Gret Common Peas. 

" 89. Grey Rouneival, English Synonymes : Giant, Dutch. — About 
8 feet hiffh, and very robust. Pods broad, but not very lon^, and ratbp 
er flat. Feas of a brown color, black-eyed, and spotted with yellow. 
A good bearer, but only fit for field culture. 

*< 40. Late Grey, English Synonymes : Tall grev, tall Capucine, 
large grey. — About 8 feet high, and very robust. Pods broad, but not 
very long, containing 7 or 8 peas, of a yellowish brown color, black- 
eyed, and large. A good beai-er. 

^'41. Mapu Grey Pea, J5ng/f«A iSynonyme«: Marlborough, partridge 
grey. — About 7} feet high, and very robust. Pods broad, and rather 
long, containing 7 or 8 peas, which are like those of the preceding kind, 
but much smaller, and not black-eved. This is a good bearer, and the 
flowers are much lighter colored than those of No. 40. 

*' ASL, Spanish Marotta. French Synonymes: A^ ceil noir, Michauz 
^ ceil noir. English Synonymes: Tall black-spotted marotta, black- 
spotted. — About 6 feet high, and rather slender. Pods small, and near- 
ly round, containing 7 peas, of a yellow color, black-eyed, small and 
round. It is very productive, and tolerably good if gathered when 
young, as it is by no means so bitter as the other grev peas when boiled. 

^' 43. Bean Pea, English Synonyme : FunnelPs black-spotted. — 
About 8 or 9 feet hi^h, and very robust. Pods long, broad, and not 
much pointed, containing 9 or 10 peas, of a yellowish white color, black- 
eyed, and having some resemblance to small horse-beans when ripe. It 
is very productive, but only fit for field culture, as it is rather bitter when 
boiled, although not so bitter as grey peas in general. 

'' The following are the best sorts (particularly those marked * ) :, 

" For Early Somng. Pois nain hatif: *£ar^ frame, *^ early Charl- 
ton, *^ d'Auvergne. 

" For Late Sowing, Knight's dwarf marrow, * Knight's tall mar- 
row, tall green marrow, * crown, branching marrow. 

^ Sugar Peas, (Not to be sown before the 1st of March, [in Eng- 
land.] ) ** Early May, * large crooked, * Vilmorin's sugar, * new tam- 
arind. 
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"DwmfBlue Peas for summer we. Dwarf Jiinperial, •Wiie Phis- 
nan, * white Pnusian, * Groom's superb dwarf blue." 

We hope that this careful and probably very correct list, will 
be a guide for aU seedsmen in the sale of seed peas. 



Art. III. Report of the Comfr^ittee of Arrangements of the Third 
Annual Exhibition of the Columbian Horticultural Societyy 
June Sth and 9th^ 1836, txfith the reports of the standing Com-- 
mittees upon the objects exhibited^ and those entitled to premium. 
Pamphlet Bro, pp. 44. Washington, 1836. 

This report is got up in a style which gives much credit to the 
society from whence it emanates. It contains a report of the 
committee of arrangements of the third annual exhibition, in June 
last, with a full and particular account of the various thmgs ex- 
hibited. After this come the reports of the several committees 
on fruits, flowers, vegetables, &c., stating the best specimens 
that w^e exhibited, and the award of the premiums to the success- 
ful competitors. Then follows a recapitulation of all the exhibi- 
tions held between the second and third annual meetings. The 
whole of the reports appear to be made up with much care, and 
the names in most instances spelt correctly, a thing not generally 
attended to. As we shall give an account of every thing worthy 
of notice, exhibited, in our December number, we shall refer 
our readers to that, which will show them how far advanced our 
southern friends are in horticulture and floriculture. 

The manner in which this report is published is worthy of 
imitation by all the horticultural societies in the country. How 
much better suited to the purposes for which it is intended, and 
how much more convenient to the amateur is such a report, than 
the method followed by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
of giving detached accounts in a periodical which, perhaps, few 
that are interested see, and where, a greater portion of the time, 
the botanical names of shrubs and flowers are allowed to come 
before the public so barbarously spelt, that few persons would 
know what plants they were. Instead of an easy reference, as is 
the case with this report, the horticulturist or florist has to wade 
through a voluminous mass of uninteresting matter, spending 
hours in searching out what information he is in want of, while, if 
the whole was contained in a pamphlet of forty or fifty pages, he 
could turn to any part of it in a moment. We certamly hope 
that such a course will be pursued in future: the whole might be 
printed and bound in with the annual address, making altogether 
an mteresting and desirable pamphlet to the amateur horticulturist. 



c, 
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Art. IV. ^ew'York Farmer and American Gardener^ Maga- 
zine. In Monthly Numbers. Quarto^ Three doUars a year, 
in advance. Nos. I to 10, from January to- October, inclu- 
sive. New York. 1836, 

This work is, in reality^ what the first part of its title mdi- 
cates, a farming periodical: the quantity of matter, particularly 
original, which relates to gardenmg, being but a very small por- 
tion, compared with that treating upon agriculture. It has now 
reached the ninth volume (sixth of a new series) , and has been, 
we believe, a very useiul work. We know not but what it may 
still be so, and we hope it is. We have not, however, noticni 
it at this time to discuss its value to the agricultural, or even gar- 
denmg portion of the community, but to make a few remarks 
respecting the conducting of the work. 

To gather and diffuse useiul information, in whatever manner, 
either by original communications, or by extracts from cotempo- 
rary journals, should be the object of a periodical work treating 
upon any subject connected with the sciences or the arts. But 
that magazine, paper, or journal, which contains the most ori- 
ginal information, and which is continually bringing forward such 
to the notice of the public, must, in the view of all, not only be 
thought, but in reality be, the most valuable and interesting work. 
In such a one, new ideas are advanced, suggestions thrown out, 
successful experiments detailed. But the task of conducting 
such a work is no easy one, and requires not only unremitting 
labor and attention on the part of the author, but the aid and co- 
operation of those who are interested in the subject of which it 
treats. Nor is this alone all: the expense attending the publication 
of a periodical containing original contributions is very great, and 
hence it can only be carried on with success, when a good cir- 
culation is obtained. But the mass of the reading public 
call for cheap publications, and whether such are got up by 
fair or unfair competition, it matters not. A work is pub' 
lished composed wholly, or in part, of extracts made up from 
some original periodical. The authors of tlie former^ seizing upon 
the contributions of the latter, appropriate them to their own use, 
and, spreading them before the public, completely paralyze the 
efforts of those who have labored to gratify their patrons. There 
are those, it is true, who know how to appreciate the latter: but 
they are few in comparison with the many: and while that maga- 
zine or paper contaming original information is suffered to lan- 
guish, that filled with extracts receives a liberal support. 

But we come to the subject at the head of this article. Until 
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lately, only the name of the proprietor has appeared on the title 
page of the Jfeto York Farmer, The contributors are few in 
number. A writer under the signature of H. C, which we may 
interpret as the Rev. Henry Cohnan, appeared in the previous 
numbers of the present volume, and the value of the communi- 
cations need not be told, when we have said this: with the excep- 
tion of Judge Buel, we know of no other writer upon agriculture 
whose sound opinions we so highly value, and from whom the 
farming public have received more practical information. But 
of late the signature of H. C. does not appear. Since the es- 
tablishment of our magazine, there seems to have been a jealousy, 
on the part of some agricultural papers, in regard to its circuht- 
tion, as if it would interfere with theirs: but so far from doing 
this, on the contrary, we believe it has increased their subscrip- 
tion lists, while our own has received but little benefit. Very 
few have bestowed but a passmg notice upon it, unless we ex- 
cept the JV*ei0 York Fhrmer^ which has do^e so to such a degree, 
as to make that work a medium through which all, or a greater 
part, of the original information contained in our magazine, is cir- 
culated to the amateur horticulturists in that state. We have for- 
borne finding fault with the editors of this work, thinking they 
might see the injustice of this course, until we have been com- 
peUed to do so, from a sense of duty to our numerous contribu- 
tors, and to ourselves. 

In the present volume of the Mw York FUrmerj are included 
a large number of the original communications which have ap- 
peared in our magazine. These are generally, it is true, copied 
with acknowledgment, though we are sorry to say, in some in- 
stances without it. In the number for March, are no less than 
ten columnsj consisting of two long, and, we believe, considered 
very valuable articles; and these taken, too, from our March (!) 
number, which appeared but a week or two previous. From die 
commencement of the January number to the last one published 
(October), there has appeared no less than thirteen articles from 
our work, making fifty-two columns of matter in the Farmer. At 

Sage 167 and 102, are two articles by our correspondents, signed 
unius and S. Pond, copied without any acknowledgement; and 
these have been the rounds of the agricultural papers throughout 
the country, credited to the ^eto York Farmer. The last num- 
ber for October contains four articles, from our magazine, for 
the previous month, taking up twelve columns, which is nearly oae 
half the original matter in our September number. 

Of the ungenerousness of such a course, we are certain the 
conductors, if they at once reflect, must be convinced. In re- 
gard to those articles copied without acknowledgement, they 
must be aware that it is deceiving the public to call that original 
^ which has already appeared in another work. To copy &om 
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one magazme into another, is perfectly just and fair, provided the 
one quoted from has been for some time before the public: but 
to fill the pages of a magazine with extracts from another that has 
just appeared, is not only unjust but absolutely wrong; any one 
who knows the trouble of preparing an original manuscript for 
publication, is aware that it is quite another thing from copying 
from that which is already printed. 

We cannot refrain from quoting the language of Mr. Loudon, in 
a review of a cotemporary work. ** Supposing," he says, " it 
were lawful to copy the greater part of one magazine, just after 
its appearance, into another magazine sold at the same price; it is 
evident that, while the magazine containing original matter was 
losing, the other which copied from it would be makitlg a hand- 
some profit. The losing magazine would have no alternative but 
to give up appearing, or to adopt the practice of the other, and 
to take its articles ready prepared, from some other published 
work. Both magazines, in consequence of this, would be ren- 
dered almost wordiless to the public." 

We hope we have said enough to convince the conductors of 
the ^ev> York J%rm«r, that the course which they have pursued 
is both illiberal and unjust; illiberal — to extract so largely from 
our magazine, — and unjust in domg so without giving due ac- 
knowledgment for the same. We hope for the future that such 
a practice will be discontinued. We care not how many horti- 
cultural periodicals are projected: ours was the first which has 
succeeded in the country, and we hope, by a continuance of the 
same care and attention which has heretofore secured it favor, to 
make it superior to any other that may be published. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. I. Dome$tie NoHees. 

QkUHoku naiaUn$i$. — This species with me has done wonden. It 
sent up three 8i>ike8 about four feet hifh ; one with thirteen flowers, 
the otner two with twelve flowers each, oesides a lateral branch, with 
three or four flowers or more. It ripened plen^ of apparently perfect 
seeds, which I planted as soon as ripe. — Yovrs, Jtt. A. Jr ., Jiihen$y Ga., 
JktgUii 39«A, 1836. 

GibuDolwf Imedtoff. — ^This plant is very exactly fifpired and colored in 
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Bedoutif as a variety uader that namei but is probably Tritdnia lineka 
of Loudon's Eneyelop<Bdia of Plants, My G. Wats6nftu aoBwerswell 
to the technical description, but does not exactly agree in color with 
Redouti : the leaves are very singular, and it is altogether a very grace- 
ful and desirable plant. Wats6nia Merikna has flowered finely. — lb, 

JimaryUkcem.^-Did not one of your correspondents promise a- list of 
such species and varieties of this family as require to be kept dormant 
for a tune, to ensure flowering? 1 want much to see it: 1 have a very 
pretty collection, but several are too shy of flowering for all my art — 
especially Griff*inia hyacintha. — Your a, FT., September , 18S6. 

Cyclamen p^raicum. — Two or three roots oftnis species, of cyclamen 
stood out, during all last w^inter, in the garden of Mr. S. Walker, of 
Roxbury, without protection of any kind, other than that afforded by 
the snow. They have thrown up vigorous leaves, and, as soon as the 
roots get stronger, will probably flower. Mr. Walker thinks that by 
treating plants in this way, if they continue to endure our severe win- 
ters, their season of flowering may be reversed, and the blossoms ap- 
pear in early spring, instead of their usual time, when growing in pots, 
m October and November. — Cands. 



Art. (L Retroipeetive Critienm, 

Seolophubrium qfficin^rum not a rediscovery, — On the 389th page of 
No. XxII. of your Magazine, Messrs. Conductors, it is observed by 
your valuable correspondent that this rare fern had lately been rediscov- 
ered by Prof. Torrey, at Chittengo Falls, N. Y., and that previously it 
had not been seen by any botanist since first found and described by 
Fursh. The accuracy of this last named and distinguished botanist had 
therefore been questioned ; and Beck, in his '^ Flora of Northern and 
Middle States^" thinks it very singular that Pursh should have only ob- 
served it in this country. I however find it in Riddell's ^^ Synopsis of the 
Flora of the Western States," sp. No. 1755, as growing in shady woods 
and rocky situations about Louisville, though quoted with a query: «nd 
what is of still greater importance and puts the matter beyond doubt, 
Nuttall, in his ^^Oenera ofN. A, Plants,** tells us, that he has seen it liv- 
ing ^" V. v.") '^mthe western parts of the State of New York, in the 
crevices of calcareous rocks," Lc, In justice to this excellent botanist 
and to truth, I have thought it advisable to endeavor to correct a seem- 
ing mistake on the subject. — J. L, R, 

Qutfr«. — ^What are the specific characters and distinctions by which Dr. 
Graham's Poins^ttia pulch^rrima and Raffinesque's Pleurad^nacoccinea 
(its synonyme), is separated from the Linnean £uph6rbui? {As soon 
as our English botanical periodicals reach us, in one of which this is fig- 
ured, our correspondent shall be furnished with the requisite informa- 
tion^ of which at present we are as ignorant as himself. — Conds,] 
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Art. III. Massackusetis Horticultural Society. 

Saturday y September 34tA. We gavQ an account of the fruits and flo w- 
'en exhibited on this occasion, in our last. Officers for the ensuing year 
were chosen at this meeting, viz: — Elijah Vose, president; £. Bartlett, 
Jonathan Winship, S. A. Shurtleff and John Prince, vice-presidents; Wil- 
liam Worthington, treasurer : Robert Treat Paine, corresponding secre- 
tary ; £. Weston, Jr., recoraing secretary ; John Lewis KusseD, A.M., 
professor of botany and vesetable physioloev ; T. W. Harris, M. D., 
professor of entomolo^ ; J. W. Webster, SL D., professor of horticul- 
tural chemistry. Various committees on fruits, flowers and vegetables, 
were also chosen. 

October lit. — Exhibited. From S. Sweetser, dahlias, viz: Countess 
of Liverpool, King of the Yellows, Loveley's Earl Grey; Widnall's Per- 
fection, Lady Grey, Kins of the Whites, National (Iruest, Widnall's 
Clio, I'Inapproachable, Maid of the Mill, Springfield Rival, Granta, 
Queen of tne dahlias. Queen of Whites, &.c. From Hovev & Co., sev- 
eral varieties, including Brown's Desdemona, Beauty of Cambridffe, 
Urania, Brewer's RivalKing, Widnall's Venus, Well's Penelope, ^/Sn. 
Wilkinson, Dutchess of Buccleu^h, Metropolitan Perfection, Widnall's 
Hebe, ( ?) Well's Zarah, and Bnde of Abydos. 

Fruits: From M. P, Wilder, Marie Louise pears. From S. Phil- 
brick, Heathcot, Duchess d'Angouleme pears. From S. Downer, wine 
apples. From S. Pond, plums, name unknown. From L. B. Grosve- 
nor, pears, name unknown. From John Prince, Easter beurr^ pears. 
From S. R. Johnson, sweet water and black Hamburg grapes. From 
£. R. Tileston, native wild grapes. 

October Sth.--Exhibited. From S. Walker, dahlias, viz .-—Well's 
Enchantress, Beautv of Cambridge, Priestley's Enchantress, Brown's 
Ophelia and Widnall's Perfection ; also, fine seedling pansies. From 
S. R. Johnson, several kinds of dahlias. From Hovey & Co., bouquets 
of.flowers. 

Fruits: From E. Vose, 'Echasserie, Andrews, Johonnot, long green 
or mouille bouche pears, and a kmd the name unknown. From Dr. 
Swan, Medford, a pear, the name unknown. From S. Pond, Violette 
Imperatrice (heretofore erroneously called Semiana) plums, and the 
fruit of the Cyddnia iap6nica or J apan pear ; also, Julienne |>eani. 
From Geo. Newhall, Tolman's sweeting, and severid other varieties of 
apples: Brocas bergamot pears. From E. Sharp, Alexander apples. 

October Ibth. — Exhibited. From S. R. Johnson, dahlias, viz : — Mrs. 
Wilkinson, Erecta, Duchess of Bedford, Rose d' Amour, and Ladjr 
Orey. From S. Sweetser, Priestley's Enchantress and Springfield Ri- 
vaf dahlias. From Hovey & Co., phloxes, dahlias, double asters, &c. 

Fruits: From S. Pond, Fulton and Johonnot pears, and Violette Im- 

fet'atrice plums. From S. A. Shurtleff, Shurtleff's seedling grapes, 
'rom Dr. Swan, Andrew's pears. From E. Bartlett, Dix pears. From 
S. R. Johnson, white sweet water and black Hamburg grapes. 

October SS^i. — Exhibited. Fruits: From S. Downer, Seckel, Passe 
Colmar, Fulton, Urbaniste, Autumn beurr^, beurr6 Diel, Duchess d'- 
Angouleme and Cumberland pears ; also, snow apples. From R. Man- 
ning, belle lucrative, St. Gnislain, Saunder's oeurr^, and capsheaf 
pears ; also, Italian prunes. From S. Pond, Julienne, Johonnot and 
Fulton pears, and a kind unknown. From £. Vose, Seckel, Lewis, 
Heathcot, Urbaniste, Brocas bergamot, and belle lucrative pears. From 
Dr. Burnet, Southboro', Burnet pears, a fine native fhut. From L 
Clapp, South Reading, Piatt's bergamot pears, and two varieties of ap- 
ples. From J. Eustis, York russet apples. From G. Parsons, EkKi.^ 
rorter apples. 
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Art. IV. Quiney Market 



Poutoei: 

Sw«et Potatoes, per buBhel,. . 
Turnipe : 

pjer boahel, 

Onioiu : 

per buhel 

;«J^ J per bunch. 

Beets, perraihel, 

Carrots, per bushel,. . . 

Panaips, per bushel, 

Salsify, per bunch 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, pier pound, 



Cttbbageiy SaUdt, ^e. 

Cabbages : per doaen. 

Savoys, 

Dnunhead, 

Red, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root, 

« Tomatoes, per half peck,. . . . 



SfuaJiM and Pmmfkmt. 

Canada, per pound, 

Winter crook neck, per pound, 

Lima, per pound, 

Pmf>kias,eachy 



From 
»cts. 



1 60 



76 

62| 

26 

00 

60 

76 

00 

4 

4 
76 
76 
76 
12.i 

8 
10 
20 
14 



60 

60 

1 00 

26 

8 

12i 
26 



6 
4 

4 

12ik 



To 
9cts. 



1 76 
76 

2 00 
76 

2 60 
1 26 



L 26 
6 
6 
I 00 
L 00 
L 00 

12i 
12i 



76 

00 

60 

60 

12i 

26 



20 



Pot and Swut Herbt, 



Parsley, per half peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . 

Savory, per bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., . 



Fruit*. 

Apples, dessert : 
New J P®' ^»rn]f. 



perbuahd, 
N. Y. Pippins, per bushel,. . 

*< per peck, 

Pears : 

Seckel, per half peck, 

St. Michaels, per half peck, 
Wilkinson, per half peck,. . 
Urfaaniste, per half peck,.. . 

Fulton, per half pedi, 

Brocas Bergamot, per doien. 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per bushel, 

Pine Allies, each, 

Grapes : (botrhoose,) pr poowl. 

Black Hamburg, 

White Sweet-water, 

Isabellas, 

Barberries, per buahel, 

o~8-.{?Sfe::::::: 

Lemons, {'"'v*' 

Shaddocks, each, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, 

Walnuts, per bushel,. .**.... 
Ahnonds, (sweet) per pound,. . 

Filberts, per poimd, 

Castana, 



From 


To 


9cts. 


$CIS. 


26 




17 


20 


6 


12 


6 


12 


6 





00 
00 
00 
60 

00 
76 
60 
60 
60 



60 
60 
26 
00 
26 

60 
26 
26 
00 
00 



00 

m 

26 
00 
26 
12 

4 
8 



60 
60 



160 



60 

00 

76 

76 

76 

75 

00 

2 00 

8 00 

6 00 

8TJ 

7& 

1 60 
8 60 
60 
6 00 



6 

2 60 
14 
6 
8 



Rkmarks. The uniiaralleled ateverity of the weather daring the jxre- 
0ent autamn up to this date, has cut ahort the crops in this vicinity, 
in many instances; cabbages have not headed so well as usual, and cau- 
lifk>wers, brocoUs, &c. hare not attained to a large size. Of potatoes 
there is not a large supply. Sereral cargoes have arrived from the 
eastward, but they have all been taken at advanced prices from our 
last; Escorts are quite scarce and bring the prices in our quotations, 
hf the Quantit^r. Sweet potatoes are tolerably abundant, and of fair 
size ana quantity. Turnips are getting scarce. Onions are not plenty, 
but the pnces are moderate. Beets, carrots, and parsnips, have come 
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to hand, though not in so larse quantities as in general. Salsify is 
more eagerly sought after than Heretofore. Fine fMishes have come 
to hand of the new fall crop. 

Of cabbages there is a scanty supply: drumheads and red cabbages 
are ver^ scarce, and prices high. Cauliflowers are not plentiful. let- 
tuces from the new crop are brought in of good size. Tomatoes are 
nearly all gone. Canada squashes are scarce; as indeed are all sorts: 
a few Limas are to be had at our quotation; no West Indias have yet 
arriyed. 

Apples are tolerably plenty and of yeiy ffood qualitjr. New York 
pippins, from New York, haye been receiyea in quantities. Of pears 
there is a yery good supply, and some excellent kinds are to be had. 
We do not oyer before recollect of seeing so many fine ones in the 
market; we haye noticed Fulton's, Seckels, Wilkinson's, the Brocas 
bergamot, Urbaniste, Andrews, Capianmont, Heathcot, 8us. It is ffrati- 
fying to find these taking the place of the St. Michaels, although we 
re^et that some measures are not taken by fruit growers to restore 
this excellent pear to its original character; those receiyed fVom New 
York and Philadelphia are MautifVil. Quinces are not plentiful. Cran- 
berries are exceedmgly scarce, and prices yery hifh. Watermelons are 
all ffone. Grapes are tolerably abundant; IsabeUas haye not ripened 
well this season. Chestnuts and walnuts of the new crop haye come to 
hand; the former are yery scarce : the early fVosts haye ripened them 
prematurely; those receiyed were from Philadelphia. YcurSy -JUT. T., 
October 23, 1836. 



Aat. V. MeUorologieal Notice. 



FOR SEPTEMBER. 



September was rather a dry and cool month. Up to nearly the las^ 
of it there were only one or two yery lijjht showers. There were also 
seyeral yery cool nights, accompanied with some frost in low situations; 
on the night of the 6th, yeffetation was wholly destroyed by its seyerity, 
in many places. The night of the 39th was so cold, as to kill all ten- 
der plants in the yicinity of Boston. Preyailing winds, easterly. 

Thermokstxr. — Mean temperature, 56^ 30^— highest, 83^; lowest, 
3d° aboye zero. 

Wiirns.— N. two days— N. B- six— -E. eight— S. fiye— S. W. four— 
W. four — N. W. one day. . 

Force of the Wind. — Brisk, twelye days— light, eighteen d^ys. 

Character of the Weather. — Fine, ten days — Fair, eight days— 
Cloudt, twelye days. 

Showery y one day — MUty, two days — Rainy, fiye days. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 

FOR NOYBMBER. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



Fruit Trees may yet be transplanted successfully — ^if tltiB work is 
well done, the trees will flourish as well the ensuing seasoR as if it was 
performed in the spring. 

Orape Vines in the open air should be pruned of their superfluous 
woodj out not cut to theur final shortness. Vines in the green-honse or 
grapery will now be dropping their leaves: these should be picked up 
every day and carried out of the house. Towards the latter part of the 
month they may be pruned to their proper length. 

Strawberry beds snould be protected with a light covering of straw or 
leaves, if the plants have not acuuired strength. 

FruU trees f of all kinds, shoula now be guarded against the aggress of 
the grubs of the canker worm. 

Peach treesy budded, in pots, should be removed to the cellar in se* 
vere weather. 

Raspberry plants f upon the approach of cold weather, shoRld be laid 
down and covered with coarse manure or leaves. 

FLOWER DEPAETMENT.. 

ChrysanthemunUy in pots, will now require an abundance of water^ 
as they will be expanding their flower buds. 

Dahlia roots: tnese should be taken up this month, and laid away in 
a dry cellar, out of the danger of all frost. 

HyaeviUhsy narcissuses y fyc: finish planting all sorts by the 1 5th of the 
month, if possible: after this time they are weakened by remaining out 
of the ground, 

Tenrweek stocks^ raised in September, must now be sheltered in 
frames : give air every fine day. 

Awriemas: protect these in frames, and give very little water during 
the cold weather. 

Mignonette plants must receive attention, and have plenty of air. 

OladioluseSy ixias, sparaxises and other cape bulbs, should be plantr 
ed this month. ^ 

China roses: repot them where it has not yet been done. 

Jtnnual seeds: finish sowing all the kinds this month. 

Carnation layers: protect tnese in a frame, by planting them in pots, 
or setting them close together in the soil, vnthin the frame. 

Cactuses: give these water very sparingly at this season, unless the 
plants are standing in the stove or hot-house. 

CameUias should now receive liberal supplies of water, and if warm 
sunny weather ensues, a washing over the tops with a syringe, once or 
twice a week. Sow the seeds now. 

Tree paonies: let those plants in pots stand out until very severe 
weather, unless it is desired to have the flowers open early in the sea- 
son *, in this case they may be removed to the green-house. 

Oxalises, of the spring flowering kinds, should be planted this month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS- 



Art. I. SovM Remarks on the O^alif, aa tDorthy of General 
CulHv^on, ^c. By John Lewis Russell, A. M., Prof, 
of Bot. and Veg« Physiol, to the Mass. Hort. Soc. 

Now is the season for some of the earlier autumnal oxalises to 
be in flower, and for others of the winter blooming species to be 
in an active state of preparation for adorning our parlor windows, 
and the front lights of our green-houses. Perhaps there can bo 
no species of elegant cultivated plants which are so desirable^ 
from their variety and exquisite beauty, tlian these general in- 
habitants of tropical and temperate climes. Very many of the 
most interesting, and, by far, the most beautiful, are natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and have been long introduced and 
known to collections of merit and of taste. But while for more 
general cultivation, the fragrant hyacinth, the gorgeous tulip, the 
pretty crocus and the pale noddmg snow drop, have been select- 
ed, to serve as reminiscences of the charms of Flora, at a season 
when the apparent desolation of winter shuts from our sight the 
varied landscape of smiling green and of party-colored foliage — 
the lovely oralis is scarcely permitted to lend its gentle aid, and, 
by the brightness of its corols, to assist in the dissipation of the 
gloom which the season brings to some too sensitive minds. 
Winter is pleasant indeed, and its peculiar charms impressive. 
It is something more; for there is a magnificence and grandeur 
in its operations. But the florist is well content to admire its 
peculiarities by themselves, and would fain excuse its too intrud- 
mg presence into his own domains. He would prefer to see the 
sun sparkling on the deeply tinted sepab of the crimso;i and 
crystalline amaryllis, than glittering in transparent diamonds, in f»^ 
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eettes bejond the lapidary's skill, in every frozen dew-drop un- 
der his feet. The minutest floret of a foreign cltrae, the mild 
eye of a single pansy, " freaked with jet," would aflbrd a deeper 
thrill of pleasure, than a forest hung in pendant crystab of pellu- 
cid ice. 

This admiration for the truly beautiful and delicate in nature 
Insensibly produces a corresponding sensation on the heart, while 
at the same time it is nowise averse to a proper estimation of 
the grander and more majeslic. One may thus admire the splen- 
dor of a thunder-storm, with all the sublime phenomena which 
accompany it, bat be will be more and oftener delighted with the 
rich efiulgence of a western sky, or the mild radiance of the 
silent and solitary evening 8<ar, the precursor cf the other and 
myriad luminaries of heaven. 

"Who loves a garden, loves a green-house too," says Cowper, 
who seems to have found, in naiure, charms and truths which 
society nor the world did not aflbrd. To this sentiment we may 
add, that the lover of the garden, in tlie lieu of the green-house, 
loves the humble substitute of a sunny window, in whose broad 
and clear panes, a few choice exotics may flourish and smile in 
the very face of the wintry storm without. To unite variety 
with beauty is his aim. Plants of humbler growth and of vivid 
colors are therefore most likdy to be selected. The deep ever- 
green foliage and varied flowers of the favorite camellia are pror 
mihent in this parlor cultivation* Requiring, comparatively, hut 
a small portion of light and sun, they may be made to give way, 
and modestly to retire from the front of the sashes, that the 
.smaller and more sensitively aflfected individuals can enjoy the 
full benefits of their appropriate situation. Now one cannot con- 
ceive of a more beautiful and elegant group for a parlor window 
than such an union of a few fine camellias, blooming behind and 
overtopping a number of Cape oxalisee, with, perhaps, a favorite 
hyacinth, a goUen mimulus, or a delicate gilia, to heighten and 
complete the effect of such a combination of beauty, grace and 
value. 

Most of the oxalises are bulbous rooted plants. Their cultif 
vation is extremely simple. Some of those from the Cape of 
Good Hope are autumnal, though most, winter blooming spe^ 
cies. Of the former, O'xalis rubella, with beautiful rose-colored 
flowers and long prostrate stems, and another eommonly known 
as 0. pentaphylla, though we think only a variety of O. rubella, 
with lilac or pale purple flowers, and of the same habit, may be 
recommended for elegance and beauty. The O'xalis pentaphylla 
of Sims, having quite distinct characters, leads us to suppose that 
this individual kind is either a variety or else a misnomer. OT 
the smaller winter flowerers, we know none so unique and pretty 
as 0. versicolor, scarcely four inches in height, and abundant i9 
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flowers. The under surface of its petab bebg crimsen, and the 
inner pure white, a most elegant appearance, unlike that of any 
other species, occurs when unexpanded; the usual cunrature of 
each petal presenting a line of pure white, in contrast with the 
fine exterior. 

For a constant bloom, during several months, none affords 
such, beauty as the O. rosiicea, whose very large rosy flowers 
are deeply embosomed in its dark-green and ciliated foliage; and 
yet more conspicuous for an elongated peduncle, is O. Bowi^', 
also with rosy flowers, but in three's and five's, instead of only 
one. There is certainly no species which has attracted our at- 
tention and admiration like this. Its peduncle is quite long— * 
and, literally crowded with these noble flo^^ers, it presents a very 
€ne appearance. A beautiful yellow or pale sulphur-colored 
species we have, in O. c^mua, usually and erroneously called^ 
tn this vicinity, O. caprina. The flowers of this species are not 
▼ery large, but numerous, and supported in a graceful manner on 
a long and somewhat pendant peduncle. A curious garden va« 
riety is often seen, which is double; but beauty is here evidently 
sacrificeci for singukirity. For a continual, it may almost be add* 
«ed, perpetual flowerer (at least as perpetual as, and more so than, 
some roses, which bear that trivial and distinctive name), may 
"he mentioned the tuberous rooted O'xalis multifldra, which we 
iiave had in constant bloom for five mondis past, and at this mo* 
ment is covered with its dark rose-colored corols, and an exn* 
kerance of young huds. 

Some of these pretty plants are singular for foliage. The 
pinna-like leaflets of 0. flabellifSlia has suggested its trivial name, 
resembling a folded and expanded fan. This is a brief flowering 
species, with yellow blossoms. Many are downy, as the 0. 
lanku. 

Several North American species are interesting, both firom their 
intrinsic beauty and manner of growth. In deep, rich, moist 
and shady situations, especially in the western states, we find a 
pretty bulbous species with violet flowers, O. violkcea. In the 
fissures of the decayed trunks of our prostrate forest trees, pene- 
trating with their small and beaded roots, and delighting in the 
deep and cool shade, we find the pretty O. Acetos611a, having 
large white flowers delicately striped with red. Both these little 
gems of our native forests will flourish when transported into our 
gardens, if allowed shady and retired situations. We have had 
them thrivmg without any extra care for several successive years. 

Of the genuine Oxsdideos are two remarkable exceptions in 
the aenera Bi6phy turn and Averrhda. The leaves of the former 
are irritable, collapsing on the touch. The latter, of which there 
are two species, differs in being arborescent* A. Bilimbi h the 
incumber tree of Ooa, and cuuivated in many parts of the East 
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Indies on account of its fruit, which resembles a small cucumber, 
of intense acidity, and cannot be eaten raw, but is prepared as a 
conserve. The flowers of A. Cwrambbla are of a violet purple^ 
the fruit is pale yellow, and of the size of a goose's egg, agreea- 
bly acid. This last mentioned species is equally sensitive as is 
Bi6phytum sensitivum Dec, 

The oxalides are peculiarly acid plants. From O. Acetos611a 
was formerly extracted that valuable article, oxalic acid; until 
Scheele discovered that sugar, acted upon by nitric acid, afforded 
a much more economical process. 

Botanists have greatly differed, respecting the group or natu- 
ral ordai under which the oxalides occur. Thus Lindley and 
De CandoUe place th^m by themselves as Oxalides, though the 
latter hints that they have an alliance with Zygophyllese. Adopt- 
ing the opinion of M. Auguste de St. Hiliare, A. Richard unites 
into one family the Oxalides, Trops61es, Lin&ces, and Gera- 
nieces of De CandoUe, and his own JSalsamines, under the title 
of Oeranikces, of the first named author. 

A word on the method of growing them. Success depends 
on the proper soil, abundance of light, sun, and moisture. A 
large proportion of sand, not too fine, with leaf-mould, will make 
a light and rich compost, through which the water will permeate 
freely. Supply them with abundance of moisture when in a 
growing state, and on the dessication of tlie foliage, in the spring, 
remove the bulbs fi'om the pots, and keep them dry until the next 
autumn. The flowers expand in the bright sun, but in a dull 
day they may be artiGcially opened, by placing the pots in a warm 
situation before the fire, taking due care that the heat be not too 
great. It is said that the petals of the crocus will thus expand 
in the bright light of a lamp; but for several successive times the 
oxalis will thus expand its flowers and close them again, even ia 
the evening, as it is placed near to, or removed from, the influ* 
ence of a constant and uniform warmth. 



Aet II. CuUure of tht Pie Plants or RhiAarb {Rheum pof^ 
ticum). By Edward Savers. Newark, New Jersey. 

The pie rhubarb is one of the best known substitutes for 
green goosebery tartB^ in the* early part of the spring, and by 
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many persons is greatly preferred in wholesomeness and flavor. 
This excellent vegetable has been much cultivated in the vicini- 
ti«s of large cities, in most conntries, where it has always found 
a steady and ready demand, as a market vegetable, and in private 
gardens it is always the first consideration. 

CuUure and management. — The rhubarb is of easy culture, 
and very hardy, which renders it peculiarly adapted to this cli* 
mate. It may be propagated either by seed or cuttings. The 
seed may be sown early in the spring, on a west border, in drills, 
eighteen inches apart, and managed in the usual way of culture: 
' the plants will be of a sufficient size to remove into a stationary 
bed, in the month of October, which is the best time for ]^lanting 
rhubarb. The method I have generally followed, and found to 
answer best, in making new plantations, is, by dividing the old 
roots or crowns, in such a manner that each set has one or more 
eyes. These sets I plant in nursery rows, two feet apart, and 
one foot from each other in the rows, in the spring, and remove 
them into their stationary bed in the fall. 

Preparing and planting. — The ground intended should be 
well prepared by manuring and trenching, as the rhubarb re- 
quires deep rich soil; this done, the bed may be divided into 
rows four feet apart each way, and at the angles the soil may 
be taken out to the depth of eighteen inches, into which may be 
planted one large root entire, which is to be covered with at least 
half of a wheelbarrow of well rotted manure, when the surface 
may be levelled. The after management of rhubarb requires 
good culture, as manuring, keeping clean, &c. If the plants are 
slightly protected, in the fall, with a quanity of manure, they will 
be benefited, and will come forward earlier in the spring; the 
manure will also strengthen their roots. 

The routine planting of the rhubarb should be every three 
years, as young plants always produce the most tender stalks or 
canes. The method I have adopted, is, to take up one third of 
my bed every year, by which 1 always keep up a good succes- 
sion of young plants. Yours, 

Edward Savers. 

Mwarky J^. J.y 1836. 
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Art. ni. Programme of a Prize of one thowand Prancs, offered 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of PariSy teith the view of 
obtaining^ by means of a repetition of the Experiments of Van 
Mons^ and also by any other Method pursued with Seeds^ the 
Improvement of the varieties of Apples and Pears, Translated 
by A. J. D. 

Our worthy colleague, M. Poiteau, Tvith his usual talent, has 
developed the theory of Professor Van Mons, on the ameliora- 
tion of fruits; particularly apples and pears. According to this 
learned Belgian pomologist, we are not to endeavor to obtain 
new varieties by means of the graft, that metliod only serving to 
propagate the qualities already acquired. Such is the universal 
opinion upon this point; every one is also agreed that the creation 
of new varieties can only take place by means of the seed. We 
have likewise thought, until this time, that success would follow 
with greater certainty, if the seeds planted were gathered directly 
from the most improved varieties. 

According to M. Van Mons, on the contrary, by sowing seeds 
of fruits already in an ameliorated state, we can only obtain wild 
or nearly wild varieties, which, however, after successive genera* 
tions, will produce fruits progressively ameliorated. It is there- 
fore by sowing the seeds of fniits, which have in this way re- 
turned to their original or primitive state, that we shall begin to 
discover some improvement which will be more increased and 
decided in proportion to the number of generations: which fol- 
lows necesarily, as the first sowings produce only wild or indif- 
ferent fruit. The seeds of these last produce trees, the fruit of 
which show symptoms of improvement — the next generation 
give still more ameliorated fruit, and so on continuaUy. 

It follows, therefore, that the horticulturist, according to M. 
Van Mons' theory, ought not to expect to obtain at once an ex- 
cellent new varieQr. Nature demands a longer period: her grand 
principles are patience and time. 

FoUowbg M. Van Mons' practice, the trees of the first sow- 
ing must be cultivated with care, and those especially, ^^ which 
exhibit a handsome form, a smooth and shilling bark, branches 
regularly distributed and proportioned to the size of the tree, 
young wood striate, a little twisted, breaking short without 
splinters, the wood large and short, thorns long, shoots furnished 
with plump well formed buds throughout their whole length, buds 
reddish or grey, lying close and not diverging, leaves smooth, 
borne upon footstalks rather long, the young ones remaining erect 
like the shoots for a long time, the lower ones banging down and 
somewhat hollowed in their outlines." 
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When this 6rst eeneration produced its first crop, we should 
gather the fruit before it is quite ripe, and allow it to mature in 
Uie fniit-rooiD. The seeds contained must be sown to produce 
another race, to be treated like the last, and this successive re- 
production must be continued during five, six, and seven genera- 
tions. After that period has elapsed, we may confidently hope 
to obtain new and delicious fruits which may then be preserved 
bv means of grafts, and may be still farther improved by succes- 
sive sowings. 

Such succinctly is the theory of M. Van Mons: a protracted 
method, as it demands the care and attention of the culturist dur- 
ing thirty-five or forty years. But the society will not under- 
take to pronounce an opinion upon its merits, especially after so 
many successful results in the hands of its originator, without 
having made experiments ufion it. Reasoning from analogy, we 
would be disposed to believe that the seeds of fruits already amelio- 
rated, ought to produce, in a short time, and with more certainty, 
varieties of superior quality to tliose we now possess. But as 
the society is aware that the operations of nature are often con- 
trary to what appears in conformity with our reason, and as there 
has been generally remarked a rapid and lamentable decay, or at 
least deterioration of some varieties of fruit, formerly more cele- 
brated, it appeals to the zeal and intelligence of horticulturists, 
and urges them to undertake the experiments pointed out by M . 
Van Mons, and, also, to carry on experiments with the seeds of 
pears and apples, anciently ameliorated. The Society especial- 
ly desires that experimenters should give their attention to those 
varieties, the fruit of which comes to maturity latest in the season. 

The society flatters itself, that among the numerous practicaf 
horticulturists, fortunately numbered iu its members, an interest 
will be excited to make a series of comparative experiments; 
which will present results equally attracting and instructive. It 
is desirable; 

That there be a diversity in the methods of sowing the seed, 
and subsequent culture; 

That the experimentors should be prepared to verify all the 
facts and observations elicited in the course of these experiments; 

That they should submit the varieties resulting from their ex- 
periments to the influence of different kinds of grafting, and en- 
deavor to ascertain the best stock for grafting upon; 

And that they make a full statement of their methods and the 
results to the society. 

To forward these desirable objects the society offers a prize 
of 1000 francs^ to be awarded in 1847, to any one of the com- 
petitors who shall present the best fruits, either of pears or ap- 
ples, obtained from $eedj which shall be found to be new and dis- 
tinct varieties hiiberto unknown; the whole to be accompanied 
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with a memaire and the necessaiy proofs and authentications, 
containing details of the culture bestowed upon the trees, the 
origin of the seeds taken from wild stocks or improved varieties, 
stating distinctly the result of every variety; the various accidents 
experienced during their growth; the methods employed to force 
the seedlings to a speedy production of fruit — such as annular or 
semi-annular incisions, twisting the branches, grafting of all kinds, 
or any other means already known, or of their invention: and, 
finally, the number of generations that have served to ameliorate 
the fruit, and the nature of the soil upon which the trees have 
been cultivated. These documents and specimens of the fruits 
must be forwarded to the society free of expense, in the course 
of the year 1846. The competitors must inform the society of 
their intention to compete for the priie, at the latest, on the 1st 
of June, 1846, in order that the tree^ and fruits may be acknowl- 
edged before the end of the same year. 

The specimens of fruit should be accompanied with branches 
suitable tor grafts of each, submitted to the examination of the 
society, in order that they may receive a place in their collec- 

^^^' Rendu, Reporter. 

^ote by the translator. — ^We have placed the above article 
before the readers of this Magazine, both as a specimen of the 
zeal which actuates foreign horticultural societies, and as ex- 
hibiting to readers, not already familiar with the subject, a con- 
densed view of the theory, for the production of new fruits, of 
the justly celebrated Professor, Van Mons, of Belgium. To 
the successful practical results of this theory, numbers, as well 
as ourselves, in this country, who are in possession of the deli- 
cious new 'pears originated by him, can bear testimony to the 
indefatigable perseverance of M. Van Mons, now in a venerable 
old age, during the whole of his lifetime, for a great number of 
most excellent and valuable fruits. But we will take it upon us 
to say, that, in the United States, where, perhaps, more than in 
any other country, fruit trees are propagated indiscriminately 
from the seed — ^no little surprise will be excited in the minds of 
those who become acquainted with this theory, at its tediousness, 
and the great length of time necessary to arrive at the desired 
results. Is it not true that here a preference is always shown, 
in raising seedlings, for seeds gathered from the finest grafted 
varieties? And is it not equally true, that, among seedlings 
reared in this manner (with of course a great many inferior 
fruits), there have been originated directly a great many fine and 
superior varieties? The Seckel pear, it is believed, sprang from 
a seed of the old Roussellette: the Washington, and many fine 
varieties of the gage plums, have probably been reared at once 
from seeds gathered from grafted trees. It is possible, and ev^i 
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probable, that this may be accounted for, hj supposing that Pro- 
fessor Van Mons' seedlings, from grafted varieties, were nearly 
all the product of seeds taken from aged trees, whilst ours have 
in almost every instance been gathered from young and thrifty 
stocks. However this may be, the continued and indiscriminate 
reproduction of fruit-trees in this country, from seed, offers some 
new facts in pomology and vegetable physiology, which we hope 
at some future time to develop. Whole orchards of apples may 
now be found in our newly settled Western states, of excellent 
quality, whicli were reproduced, in many instances, direct from the 
seeds of the best ancient grafted kinds. It is a subject worthy of 
investigation by the zealous horticulturists of Boston, whether the 
choice varieties of pears, lately originated there, viz., the Dix, 
Andrews, Heathcot, &c., are not the product of seeds gathered 
from grafted trees, or if they are the result of a gradual, though 
unperceived, amelioration. 

Assuming Professor Van Mons to be strictly correct, we 
would suggest that a great saving of time and a considerable im- 
provement in quality and vigor, might be gained by calling in 
cross fertilization to the aid of the cultivator, as soon as the fruit 
of the trees (say the second generation) begins to show symp- 
toms of amelioration. By impregnating them with the pollen of 
tlje finest varieties, we conceive that the next generation would 
produce excellent fruit, and at a saving of twenty or thirty years. 
Mr. Knight, it is well known, was highly successful in obtaining 
five new varieties of several kinds of fruit, by this process alone; 
and we confess we should regret to see its peculiar merits and 
value forgotten, or laid aside, for so lengthy a practice, however 
excellent, as tliat of Professor Van Mons. Yours, 

A. J. D. 

Botanic Garden and Nurseries j ^etoburgh, JV*. F., ^ov, 13. 

We commend the above article, from the AnruUes of the Paris Horti- 
cultural Society, together with the remarks by the translator, to the 
especial notice of our readers. At the present moment, when so much 
attention is being directed to the production of new fruits, we deem it 
of considerable importance. The theory of Professor Van Mons, and 
the great success which he has experienced in the production of new 
pears, as well as other fruits, has now became generally known, and 
many of the fruits already cultivated to some extent in our gardens. 
Whether, however, his method, which requires patience and unremit- 
ted attention during a Ions period of years, is that which is superior to 
all others, remains yet to be ascertained. We agree with the remarks 
of our excellent correspondent, that we should regret to see the merits, 
which, it has been repeatedly proved, result from cross fertilization, 
thrown aside or entirely neglected. The results of Mr. Knights' ex- 
periments we have elsewhere stated, and we have no doubt future prac« 
tice will verify the importance of his Byetem.~-'Conds^ 
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Art. I. Journal of the Essex County Natural History Society, 
Vol. I. No. I. Pamphlet, 8vo. pp. 44. Salem. 1836. 

This is the first mimber of a journal issued by the Essex 
County Natural History Society, and which will probably be 
continued from time to time, as the quantity of matter accumu- 
lates. The labors of this society are second only to those of 
the Natural History Society of Boston; and we look forward 
with pleasure to its future prospects: composed as it is of mem- 
bers who are greatly devoted to the different branches, we may 
anticipate the beneficial influence which it will exert in diflusing 
a taste for its numerous and varied objects. The society has a 
very rich collection, and their cabinets are filled with many rare 
specimens, the donations of the members and their friends ; they 
have also frequent exhibitions of flowers at their hall, which 
has been the means of extending a taste for, and an interest in, 
the cultivation of plants. 

The second anniversary of the society took place on the 15th 
of June last: on this occasion an address was delivered be- 
fore the members, by Professor Russell. We had the pleasure 
of hearing it ourselves, and we need only say it was worthy the 
occasion and the subject of which it spoke; we regret that it was 
not listened to by a more numerous audience. It commences 
with a brief view of the progress of the society since its first 
organization, up to the present time: with not a specimen of any 
kind or a single work en natural science, the society, in the brief 
space of three years, has arrived to its now flourishing state. 

The pleasure to be derived from the pursuit of Natural His- 
tory is portrayed with a true hand, and its importance as a branch 
of education is distinctly urged. We have not room for many 
extracts, but we present the following, as showing at once the 
object for which the society was instituted: — 

" The primary design of a society like ours is the intention to direct 
he mind of every lover of science and truth to a study of those glori- 
ous objects of Creation, which are every where around and about hira. 
How many are those, whose wayward and idle curiosity is undulv a- 
wakened to the merest insignificance of misspent human industry, and to- 
tallv blind to the unsurpassed, unrivalled workmanship of Nature's plas- 
tic hand. How many, too, with listless and indifferent eye, can pass 
over and heedlessly tread down the gorgeous flower of their native 
fields — and yet gaze with pretended admiration at some frail production 
of a more distant clime ! i^hat curiosity is awakened at the meanest 
shell, or the smallest fra^ent of animated nature from distant coun- 
triesy while far more cunoua and wonderful objects are cast up by every 
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returning wave on the neif^hboring sea-coast, or may be irathered on the 
smooth and pebbly margm of many a -broad and extended lake, or the 
sedgy border of some crystal pond! What inestimable value does a 
shapeless and rude fragment of some utensil of semi-barbarous nations, 
a handful of dust from the site of some overthrown and almost forgot- 
ten city, the most useless and veriest insignificant substance of ancient 
art and of ancient pride possess, while the nevet changing, imperisha- 
ble, ever eloquent, constantlv useful, and always instructive types and 
originals of Creation's first Existence are overlooked and despised! 
These tell of the majesty and excellence, the deep, thrilling, instructive 
voice of Nature, to the reflecting and thinking mind; those — ^that indi- 
viduals of our own species once lived — and died — and passed away in- 
to comparative oblivion. These unfold to us leaf after leaf, of those 
constantly instructive pages, which are written on the heavens and en- 
graven on the earth, — while those only assure us, that the same opera- 
tions of the natural world are every where the same in mode and effect. 
These exhibit to our admiring eye, the inimitable perfection of Creative 
Power, — and those only the extent of human industry and akill." 

We congratulate the society upon their having been so fortu- 
nate as to avail themselves of the services of Mr. Russell. It is 
at once a manifestation of their admiration of his talents, which, 
we are happy to have the opportunity to say, are of no ordinary 
character. It would give us the utmost pleasure to see him 
placed in some good and lucrative professorship, connected with 
some of our institutiops, where his valuable services would be 
better known and appreciated. Indeed, we are fully persuaded 
that no one could be found who would be more devoted to his 
profession, or fill such a place with so much satisfaction to the 
institution to which he might be attached. 



Art. II. Jin Address delivered before the Jilassachusetts Hor- 
HcuUural Society^ at their Eighth Anniversary^ September 
17(A, 1836. By E^ra Weston, Jr« Pamphlet, Svo. pp. 
40. Boston. 1836. 

The address of Mr. Weston, though very brief, is full of in- 
terest to the horticulturist. It is in substance an account of the 
theory of Di. Van Mons, of Belgium, in producing new varieties 
of fruits from seed; and Mr. Weston, though not, we believe, 
either a practical or physiological horticuiturist, has succeeded 
well m offering to the notice of the society some of the most 
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valuable points on which the success of Dr. Van Mons is found* 
ed. In the prefatory remarks on the " services and theory" of 
Dr. Van Mons, Mr. Weston informs us that " the celebrated 
Mr. Knight, of very extensive experience in the propagation of 
fruit trees, attempted, though, as we may believe, on a very limit- 
ed scale, to produce new varieties of the pear, by introducing the 
pollen of one variety into the prepared blossom of another, and 
raising trees from the seeds of the fruit thus obtained. But the 
method is complicated, and he never appears to have carried the 
experiment to much length — and it is also a method somewhat 
uncertain." We merely notice this paragraph to correct the 
statement in the latter part of it, which, if generally believed, we 
fear would tend to do away with what we consider, and have 
proved to be, an important process in the amelioration of fruits, 
viz., the cross fertilization of varieties. Mr. Weston remarks 
that this system is '^ complicated:" on the contrary, it is a most 
simple mode. Indeed so common has it become, that new va- 
rieties of flowers are produced by the veriest novice in floricul- 
ture. He also remarks that Mr. Knight did not carry the ex- 
periment to much length — ^and that ^' it is also a method some- 
what uncertain." We are convinced, that if Mr. Weston had 
been somewhat more acquainted with the subject, he would not 
have given utterance to such an opinion: and for this reason we 
have no fault to find with him. Mr. Knight did, however, pur- 
sue the experiment to a considerable length, and produced many 
superior sorts of new pears, apples, cherries, peaches, plums, 
grapes, strawberries, &c.; witness the Downton, Lowell, and 
other pears, the Downton pippin, the Elton, Black Eagle, and 
other cherries, the Acton Scott, and Spring Grove peaches, 
the Dovmton Imperatrice and other plums, the variegated Chas- 
selas grape, the Downton, and Elton strawberries, &c. Without 
detracting in the least from the success of Dr. Van Mons, Mr. 
Knight has not been less so. We hope when we shall have 
become better acquainted with the theon^ of Dr. Van Mons, 
which is fully detailed m his Pomonomie Belge^ two volumes of 
which are already published, to give our readers more informa- 
tion relative to his new mode. Till then we prefer to say but 
little in regard to it. We know he has raised an immense num- 
ber of new kinds: but we are not prepared to say, that he would 
not have been equally, if not more, successful, in his experiments, 
by calling in the aid of cross fertilization, than he has been in not 
doing so. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notice. 

Marie Loui$e and Napoleon Pears. — The great confusion that has 
arisen respecting these two pears, was on account of many of the Con- 
tinentalists mistaking the pear raised by Dr. Van M ons, called the Em- 
peror of France, for the Napoleon, and the pear raised also by him, 
called the Imperatrice de France, for the Marie Louise. We believe 
now that Mr. Inanning, with true praiseworthy zeal, has set this matter to 
right, and is assured of the identity of the two sorts. We recommend 
those of our friends who are in want of trees of either of these two 
valuable fruits, to apply to Mr. Manning, of Salem, where both are 
to be found. In our next volume information respecting all the new 
pears worthy of cultivation, will be produced: in sayinffthus much, our 
readers will be happy to learn that we shall be aided by Mr. Manning 
of Salem, and Messrs. C. and A. J. Downing of Newburgh, N. Y., three 
the best pomologists our country affords. — Uonds. 



A&T. 11. Foreign Notice. 

' Covf Cabbage. — ^This vegetable, wliich Bgitated the whole a^cultu- 
ral community about three or four years aso, since which time we 
have not heard much respecting it, seems to nave lately attracted con- 
siderable attention in England, where the seeds have been selling at 
the enormous price of about ^ve dollars for a package of twenty seeds. 
In a late number of Loudon's Magazine, we find a notice of the same: 
and as a specimen of consummate puffery, we are induced to offer part 
of it to the notice of our readers: — " Patronised by His Majesty. Won- 
derful production of nature I Waterloo CsBsarean evergreen cow cab- 
bage, of recent discovery, unequalled in affording the most interesting 
and desirable results to the farmer, grazier, and manufacturer. This 
singular and extraordinary species of cabbage, almost unknown in 
England till introduced by the persevering efforts of Mr. Fuliard, three 
years since, grows from nine to twelve feet high, and from fifteen to 
twenty feet in circumference. Five of these stupendous cabbages, now 
raised to the greatest perfection in equality as well as size, have been 
repeatedly found, by proper management, an ample allowance of food 
for one hundred sheep, or ten cows per day; ana the nutrition thence 
supplied by this dehcious vegetable will (as experience has already 
abundantly demonstrated) speedily produce the most surprising im- 
provement in the growth and utiUty of every description of cattle. As 
an evidence of the beneficial tendencjr of this cabbage, Mr. F. has the 
great pleasure and satisfaction of saying, that sheep fed upon it have 
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been found to produce wool of the finest silken texture, twenty-fire 
inches long; a circumstance which cannot fail immediately to claim the 
utmost attention and admiration: as such, the cultivator of these cab- 
bages will not only realize pecuniary profit beyond any previous expe- 
rience, but the manufacturer will also obtain a material superior to any 
heretofore produced by the most profitable speculation, the general and 
extensive demand for which must exceed all present calculation. The 
commerce of the country, as well as the interest and pleasure of the 
community at large, will likewise be greatly, if not incalculably, enhan- 
ced by the cultivation and use of this improved vegetable production. 
This Waterloo Csesarean cow cabbage has been pronounced by the 
father of the agriculturists, whom, from his well known experience, we 
are all bound to believe, to be the greatest wonder that ever appeared 
in the vegetable kingdom. It was shown to that very hisrhly esteemed 
and truly respectable gentleman, T. W. Coke, Es(|., Hoik ham Hall, 
Norfolk, in October last, when he immediately said — ' Mr, FuUard^ 
you told me, three years agOf agriculturists were only half way ad* 
»anced in improvement: this cabbage makes me say J am bound to 6«- 
lieve you. i do say it is the greatest wonder the earth ever produced,* 
Mr. Cuke subsequently introduced several dukes and other noblemen, 
to the number of nine, to view this great production, all of whom ex- 
pressed their astonishment, and engaged a part of the seed for use this 
year (1836)." 

• • « • • 

" Further Particulars. — In reference to the length of the wool pro- 
duced by sheep fed upon the new colossal vegetable, as described in 
this prospectus, the proprietor, Mr. Fullard, to prove the fact, has now 

a lamb-hoe, one year old, to be seen at Mr. , No. , , where 

T. W. Coke, Esq. of Holkham Hall, paid a visit on Tuesday, the 14th 
instant; and, upon due examination of the said lamb-hog, he declared, 
in the presence of many witnesses, that he never before saw such a 
specimen of wool for length and^n« quality. Mr. F. has already been 
awarded nine premiums, by the Agricultural Societies, for the superi- 
ority of his sheep and other cattle. 

" (Signed) , No. ." 

The Conductor remarks that " the noise made by Cobbett's Locust 
was nothing to this.^ While the London seedsmen are Belling this seed 
for one shilling the ounce, containing five thousand seeds, the retailer 
(a wholesale perfumer), takes daily thirty or forty sovereigns, ($ldO 
to $200). We have received a few seeds ourselves, and we belteye 
several gentlemen in this vicinity have also: but the true merits of the 
cabbage are already known: they will |prow to the height of six or 
seven feet, and are a coarse vegetable, suited for cattle, but possessing 
none of the qualities stated in ttie advertisement. We hope none of our 
agriculturists have marvellousness so largely developed as to be per- 
suaded to believe in its remarkable merits, as set forth in the above puff, 
and enter into its cultivation.— Contf<. 



Art. IIL Domestic Notices* 



Premature flotcering of several Azaleas and Rhododendrons. — ^Tn the 
collection of Mr. Wilder at Hawthorn Grove, AziJea ledifdlia and f ndica 
var. purpOo'ea pUno have been in bloom for upwards of a month; the 
former having expanded nearly all the buds upon the plant; the Utter 
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has also opened seireral buds: J^hodod^ndron arbdreum yar. bybridum, 
is, alsO) now (Octdber 18tb), expandioff an umbel of its magnificent 
flowers. Mr. Wilder cannot account for this very unusual display of 
flowers at this season of the year. We can only attribute it to some 
situation in which they were placed durine the summer; as we have an 
azalea, the duplicate of which we let Mr. Wilder have last spring; that 
plant with him has flowered, while ours shows not the least disposition 
to do so earlier than usual. — Condt. 

Cireiu grandiflbrus. — Since we wrote the paragraph at page 390, 
respecting the flowerioff of this splendid plant at an unusual time, we 
have been informed by J. W. Boot, Esq. of this city, that the same va- 
riation was observable a year since, on a plant in his collection. Two 
or three flowers opened in the morning, and remained expanded nearly 
all day. Such singular variations in the time of flowering of this spe- 
cies we deem hi|;hly worthy of record. — lb. 

O'xalU Bowilu — This very beautiful and showv species is now in 
fine bloom at our garden. We consider it one of the handsomest of 
the whole genera. Its habit of growth is similar to the O. c^rnua, a 
spring flowering species; but the flowers are larger, and of a deep crim- 
i^on color. This, together with the O. hirta, should be in every collec- 
tion of autumnal flowerinj^ ones: at this season of the year, when there 
is scarcely a flower to enliven the in-door collection, these continue to 
greet the spectator with a charming display of blossoms. — 76. 

MdriM mvltieainlis. — This mulberry, it is now well ascertained, is a 
hybrid variety, and not a true species: the seeds will not produce its 
like. We have been informed by a gentleman who purchased a plant, 
three or four jrears since, of some of the nurserymen in our vicinitVi 
that with considerable care he raised quite a large number of seeds. 
The plant was taken up upon the approach of severe weather, and 
placed in a cellar where the frost din not penetrate : the roots were 
slightly covered with earth. Pursuing this course two succeeding winters, 
it attamed the size of a large shrub with numerous ramifying branches: 
the third season it produced fruit and seeds. No other species or va- 
riety of mulberry grew in the vicinity of this plant, and the blossoms 
consequently could not have been fertilized but by its own pollen. These 
seeds were carefully sown, and the result was a number of seedling 
plants, with foliage of all sizes and textures, from that of the common 
white to that of the parent. No better proof is needed to confinn 
what we now state, and have before stated. — lb. 

Pcednia Moutan. — Is there such a species of the peeony as the P. 
Moiiianl Loudon, in his //6r<ua£rtf4nnu;ii«, enumerates one under this 
name. But Mr. Sabine states, in the HortictUtural TransaeUoru, that 
the P. Moittan paj>eiverkcea, is the original species, and the others va- 
rieties : with this account you agree m your paper on the subject in a 
late number. As I infer, the name Moiiian is given only to designate 
the ligneous character of the species, which should be applied to every 
species or variety, as in ^our article, although differing from Mr. Sabine. 
^ The object of stating this is to correct an error of some amateurs, who 
have an impression that the P. MoiUan is a distinct species, and differ- 
ent from tne P. MoiUan papaver^cea var. B&nksue. — An Amateur^ 
Abvem^er lUA, ]836.« 

Prolific Lima Bean. — ^What are the merits of this bean, which, it baa 
been stated, place it on an equality with the true Lima? I should be 
glad to learn, from some of your readers. — Ib» 
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Akt. IV. MaMochiuetts HarHetdHiral Society. 

Saturday y October 29/A, ISSe.—ExMhited. From Messrs. C. & A. 
J. Downing, Botanic Garden and Nurseiy, Newburgh, N. Y., by Mr. 
Manning, Bezi de la Motte, Svlvange, ot. Germain, Gilogil, brown 
beurr^, ot. Michaels, and Mabille (?) pears; the St. Michaels, brown 
beurr^s, and St. Germains, were as fine as any we have ever seen. 
The Mabille is not the same as that mentioned in the London Horti- 
cultural Society's Catalogue, which is there stated to be a kitchen fruit: 
the specimen was tasted at a later meeting, when mature, and found to 
be one of the best, if not the very best jpeaf that has been exhibited at the 
society's room. By the kindness of the Messrs. Downing, we received 
a fine specimen, which we tasted, and noted down its qualities: these 
we will give at a future time; it is evidently a valuable varietv. Our 
readers may anticipate some further information respecting it from the 
Messrs. Downing; also, Jonathan and Dominie apples, botn fine fruits. 
From £. Vqse, Esq., Urbaniste pears, and a variety unknown. From 
R. Manning, belle et bonne, beurr^ Von Marum, and green pear of 
Tair; also, violette Imperatrice plums. From the Hon. John Lowell, 
Sylvange Verte, Bezi Vaet, delices d'Hardenpont, beurr^ Crapaud, 
beurr^ bronze, Calebas»e d'Holland and a kind received of Mr. Knight, 
supposed the Elton. Mr. Lowell states in a letter to the committee on 
fruits, that ''no fair opinion can be formed of them [the specimens] 
this season, as my ground has been as dry as ashes at the depth of two 
feet, as I found by trenching." Mr. Lowell in a note recommends the 
beurr^ Knox, '' as the best baking and stewing pear" he knows: it is a 

freat and constant bearer, and of" noble size, juicy, and sweet." From 
)r. E. D wight, Dedham, Thin skin apples, so called from the thin- 
ness of the skin: it is stated to be an abundant bearer. From Gorham 
Parsons, Esq., Bellflower and De neige amiles. 

November btk, — Exhibited. From B. V. French, Wilkinson pears. 
From R. Manning, Wilkinson, and Pope's Quaker pears; also Rambo 
apples. From L. P. Grosvenor, St. Michael and bell pears; the for- 
mer very handsome. From J. Morton, apples, the name uncertain, 
but supposed the Harvey. From T. Brown, pears, the name unknown. 
November l^th, 1896. — Exhibited. From R. Manning, Doyenn^ 
is, Capsheaf and Fulton pears: the specimens of the former very 
le. From Joshua Hersey, South Hingham, apples, a native fruit, the 
oame unknown. 



fin 



Art. v. Exhibitiom of Horticultural and FloricuUural SodeiicB^ 

In making up the^ reports, we have included only those articles 
which are particularly worthy of note. We have, also, only given the 
dates of those meetmgs of the respective societies, where there has 
been any thing of importance shown. We hope by the return of an- 
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other season to be able to faraish aecovnts of the ezbibitioD ofevert^ 
horticultural and floricultnral society in the countiy. The present ar- 
ticle will not he so complete as we had anticipated, in conseauence of 
our not receivinjir any^acconnts from several societies, which nave had 
their annual exhibition this fall. It requires considerable labor and at- 
tention to make them up properly, and unless we have returns in sea- 
son, we cannot promise their appearance. 

Colwnlnan Horticultural SoeietVy fFaghint^ton, — August 8th, IdSS. 
From June to this date. Fruits< From A. Lmdsay, a seedling apple» 
From J. A. Smith, English codling apples. Red Juneating, summer 
red-streak and summer pearroain apples irom R. Barnard, v egetables : 
A drumhead cabbage weighing rourteen pounds six ounces^ from J* 
O'Grady. Fruit of the purple egg-plant, 'weighing four pouobAi fiv» 
ounces. 

September 5IA. Brown beurr^ and Seckel pears from J. A. Smith. 
Seckel and other pears were also exhibited. Vegetables: squashes, 
cabbages, sweet potatoes and other vegetables, by various members of 
the society; the fruit of the purple egg-plant was very kirge. One 
pumpkin weighed twenty-three and a half pounds. 

October Sd. — Fruits: A. Lindsay exhibited, Catawba, Roman plum, 
Mississippi and white Chasselas crapes. Joshua Fierce, Catawba 
grapes. Specimens of several kinJs of apples from various members. 
Vegetables: fruit of the purple egg-plant, weighing five pounds: turnip- 
beet, weighing four pounds : large margel wurtzel, cocoa-nut squasn, 
&c., from H. F. Camp. Brocolis, potatoes, four varieties of radishes, 
sweet peppers, and turnips: also a pumpkin weighing forty pounds, 
cocoa-nut s<[uash twenty-two pounds, and a Canadian squash twenty- 
two pounds, J. A Smith. From J. Pierce, Scotch Kale, cabbages, very 
large, . white and black radishes. Celery, one head three feet in 
length, weighing three pounds four ounces. 

At the Fall El»kiintiony November 7 thy 1895, for delivering the prises, 
awarded to the members, a great number of excellent specimens of 
vegetables were exhibited. Tne fbllowing we have condensed from the 
society's report : — 

" This exhibition, the first autumnal one the society has had, thouffb 
got up afler a few da^s' notice, and consequently in great haste, was m 
a hign degree gratifving, from the variety, beauty, and magnitude of 
the productions of the vegetable kingdom exhibited. The season had, 
indeed, been very favorable, but there was still an evident improvement 
in every product of the garden, since the establishment of the society. 
Among tne cabbage tribe of various kinds, all large and fine, brought 
by Messrs. Douglas, Pierce, Smith, Cammack, Wilson, &c., was one 
iVom the garden of the first named, which weighed thirty-one and a 
ouarter pounds, and one brought by Mr. J. A. Smith, which contained 
/our diitinct heads, well formed, and of considerable size. Some of 
the radishes were monsters, and the celery, cauliflowers, caidoons, tur- 
nips, beets, parsnips, pumpkins, &.c. were very large and perfect. 
Among the latter was one raised by Mrs. Whitney, near Georgetown, 
which weighed ninety-nine pounds, and measured six feet in circumfer- 
ence. The beautiful floral pjnramids, composed of chirsanthemums,. 
interspersed with dahlias, roses, heartsease, ficc., and formed by Mr. 
Douglas, decorated the table in front of the Presidenfs chair, and 
some fine exotics from the collections of Dr. Gunnell, Mr. Suter, Mr. 
Douglas, and others, and a number of beautiful garden flowers, orna- 
mented one of the side tables. Among the fbrnfer were the tea-plant 
in bloom, the phylica, and a specimen of the white camellia, with a 
•^ndid flower. There was also a considerable collection of inaat^ 
eoiefly from the orchards of Mr. Barnard and Mr. Smith. 
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" The Presideni, Genersl' Towaoo, before dwtributing the premninMt 
delivered a Deat and appropriate address on the occasion. The Re- 
ports of the Committee of Arransrements, descriptive of the former 
£xhibiuoi>, and of the several Standing Committees, were then read by 
Mr. Barnard (second Vice President), and Messrs. Gtinnell and Smith. 
The premiums consisted of handsomely-wrought silver vases, cups,' 
dishes, knives, medals, &c., executed to order, by Messrs. S. and V. 
Mast, Williams, &.C., of Washington, and Mr. Villard, of Georgetown, 
and were presented, with appropriate remarks, to the persons to whom 
they had been previously awarded by the society. A silver cup of the 
value often dollars was presented to Mr. J. A. Smith, for the l)eautiful 
and excellent specimens of fruits and vegetables exhibited by him to the 
Council from time to time,, and at the Aanual Exhibitions of the so- 
ciety. Mr. Barnard declined receiving the premium awarded to hini, 
and presented a silver cream-aod-sugar ladle, of dcMible the value, as a 
premium for the best two quarts of strawberries or raspberries which 
should be exhibited by market-gardeners at the next Annual Exhibition 
in ld36. Afler the 'premiams had been distributed, Dr. Jones, the 
lecturer on Horticultural Chemistry, of the society, made some interest- 
log and appropriate remarks on the valuable properties of the liquid 
caoutchouc, a specioaen of which he exhibited.. Some delicious 8|>eci- 
mens of the pumpkin, prepared bv a culinary process for the occasion, 
were presented by Mrs».HaU and Mr. Barnard and Mr. Smith, of which 
the company were invited to partake, and all seemed to admit. that this 
vegetable, thus orepared, was as delightful to the palate as it was nu- 
tritious to the boay. The whole Exhibition, which lasted about four 
hours, wa«, in no ordinary degree, gratifying and interesting, and fur- 
nished satisfactory evidence of the great and obvious improvements 
which had been made in the various products- of the garden, bv the ope- 
ration of the society, in affording encouragement to those who devote 
their leisure or exertions to the salutary and usefid pursuits of Horti- 
culture." (^National Intelligencer , Nov. 12, 1836.) - 

Mr. J. Pierce exhibited cabbages weighing twenty pounds. Mr. 
Hickey, savoys weighing eight pounds and three quarters, and lon^ 
blood beets weighing ten pou^ids. Mr. Hoppe, cauliflowers weighing 
seven pounds. Mr. Ouseley, cabbages weighing eighteen and a hall 
pounds. Col. Taylor, one weighing twenty pounds. Mr. Douglas. Jr. 
extra specimens of cabbages, the largest weighing thirty-ooe and a 
half pounds. Mr. Crimmins exhibited fine celery. Mrs. Whitney a 
large pumpkin weighing ninety-nine pounds. Mr. J. A. Smith exhibit- 
ed fine cabbages, cauliflowers, green peas, celery, Valparaiso, and crook- 
neck squashes, and several kinds of turnips. 

The prizes for the best fruits and vegetables exhibited between the 
first and second annual meetings, were awarded as follows : — Fruits: 
Mrs. Joseph Gales for various fruits. Mrs. Seaton for various fruits. 
Mrs. M. Smith for lemons. Miss Bingham for strawberries and cher- 
ries. Mr. J. Agg for apples.. Mr. Cammack for gooseberries. R. 
S. Coxe various fruits. Robert Dick for various fruits. A. Lindsay 
for grapes. J. Ouseley for hautbois strawberries. Joshua Pierce for 
green-house fruits. W. Redien for various fruits. J. A. Smith for 
various and numerous specimens. A. Suter for best oranges. 

Vegetables: To Dr. Bay ne, for various articles. Jesse Brown, for 
best and earliest celery. H. F. Camp, for various articles. Wm^ 
Cammack, for finest cucumbers, asparagus, broeoli, and early cabbages. 
M. Crimmins, for various frame productions and large celery. John 
Douglas, for the finest cabbages. Joseph Gales, T. Grimes, H. V .Grinies> 
and William Hickey, for various articles. £. Hoppe, for forced vegtOK 
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blef and mushrooms. William Ingle, and J. Maule, for potatoes. George 
Marburv, 6. Nay lor, Mrs. Sea ton, and J. Wheat, for various produc- 
tions. H. NayioV, best sweet potatoes. J. Ouseley, artichokes and fruit 
of the egg plant. J. O'Graay, drumhead cahhages. J. Pierce, sa- 
Yoys, J. A. Smith, for various articles. S. Whitall, onions. Mrs. 
Whitney, for a large pumpkin. William Yates, for large parsnips. 
Total amount of prizes for fruits and vegetables upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

February 6th, 1836. — From November to this dale, few things were 
exhibited. Mr. E. Hoppe exhibited two bunches of asparagus, sea- 
kale heads and cardoons. 

March 6lh. — Fruits : Several varieties . of apples. Vegetables-: As- 
paragus, cucumbers and mushrooms, one measuring fifteen and a half, 
and another fourteen and three quarter inches in circumference, weigh- 
ing one pound six ounces, from £. Hoppe. Cucumbers an(l lettuce 
from M. Crimmins. .From H. F« Camp, lettuces and short-topped 
radishes. 

Jiprti 2dL — Fruits: Varieties of apples in excellent preservation, 
VeffetaUcs: From E. Homie, London early cucumbers, tneasuring 
twelve inches in length and uix in circumference ; fine muehreoms, four 
weis^hing nearly one and a half pounds, and ash-leaved kidney potatoes. 

Jtme 4iA.^-Since the last date, the only fruits exhibited were apples^ 
and, on May 31st, specimens of strawberries. Vegetables: Of these, 
since April 3d, there was a very fine display : a bunch of asparainis of 
nine heads weighed eighteen ounces, nne mushrooms, royal cabbage 
lettuce, one head weighing nearly two pounds, and cauliflowers, were 
exhibited with radishes, cabbages, &c. Two heads of asparagus raised 
in the garden of Robert T. Brent, weij^hed half a pound, and one of 
them measured four and a half inches m circumference. 

Jitmual Meeting, June 9th and 9th, — The Committee state that « the 
results of the Exhibition, so entirely satisfactory to the public as well as 
to the soeietv, are sufiicient evidence of the prosperous condition of 
this branch of their labors. The plants on the central prya mid, with 
those placed around the room, were iW>m private collections, with the 
exception of a few from Linnfean Hill, from which an idea of the* num- 
ber of contributors can be formed; and had the season been as favor- 
able even as last year, we should have had as much bloom on the large 
pyramid as on former occasions; but the geraniums had, ffenerally, 
gone out of bloom, and although there were as many exhibited this year 
as last, the varieties could not lie distinguished without a cIasc exami- 
nation. It is believed that upwards -of forty varieties of China roses 
were exhibited, some of them of the very latest introduction into the 
country; otherfi seedlings, raised in thjs place. The display of native 
flowers was good, but not equal to that of last year, which is also at- 
tributed to the unfavorable weather. There were many iine ferns, or- 
chises, phloxes, £cc., but we missed our delicate monotropas and oro- 
banches." 

The following are a few of the contributors of flowers: — Mrs. Bom- 
ford, several superb vases of beautiful green-houHe flowers, and many 
rare plants. From Mrs. Seaton, vases of beautiful flowers and several 
fine varieties <of fine flowers. Mrs. Suter, Mrs. Pierce,' and other la- 
dies, also presented -fine epecimens of flowers. Mr, Samuel Feafit and 
John Feast, of Baltimore, exhibited fine specimens of Cdreus splendidum, 
and speciosissimns, Amaryllw Johns^nt, H6ya carn6sa, StrelitzM re- 
glnsB, and many choice cut-flowers. From Georgetown College, Thhi 
▼iridis, and C&ctus triangularis. From Dr. A. Mc Williams, a large 
]^nt of Strelitsta refine in bloom, and C^reusseptangul^ris (?) fifVeen 
f«et high. 
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From A. Sater, Esq* citron and kmon treei, Cdreus speeiiftus, aloes, 
&C.; also, seedlioff roMS, from a native wild apecies or eztraonlinaiy 
aize. From Dr. f. S. Gunueil, yellow and white tea roses, and Webfr- 
t^rn yellow Noisette, Harrison's yellow, and manv others; rjbododeu- 
drons, daphnes, Pwbaia Whittl^m, &c. From Richard S. Coxe, £sq.» 
Caprif^iium flexu6sum. Mr. nyde, a huge hydrangea, measuring 
twelve feet in circumference. 

Fruits: five or six kinds of strawberries were 'exhibited, amonc which 
we notice the melon, a very large variety; several dishes of Hautboia 
were also presented. Maynduke, June-duke, white-heart, bleedioi^ 
heart, and black Tartarian cherries were exhibited bv various members. 
Gooseberries and currants were also presented in variety. Inunature 
fruits of apricots, plunia, &c., were exhibited. Some fine lemons were 
shown from different gentlemen, of very large size. 

Vegetables: fine' specimens of the same kind were exhibited as has 
been enumerated; early York cabbages, weighing upwards of three 
pounds; cucumbers fourteen inches long; giant 'asparagus, and muah* 
jrooms, together with lettuces, radishes, Sus. 

Premiums for flowers were awarded to Mrs. Bomford, Mrs. Suter, 
Mrs. Nayior, Mrs. Seaton, Mrs. J. A. Smith, Mra, Pierce, Mrs. 
I^ichols, Mrs. Wiltberger, Mrs. Hieke^, Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Gnnnell, 
Mrs. Roth well. Miss Bingham, and Muses Seaton, Price, Johnston, 
Suter, Barnard, Meade, Watterston, Bovle, Peyton^ McLeod and 
Poletti. The gardener at Georgetown college, and of Dr. A. B. Wil- 
liams, each a premium. Total amoant, 4101. 

The award of the vegetable and fruit Committee is made at the fall 
exhibition in November. (Report of the Col, HorL iSoc.) 

Pemuyloania Horticultural Sodety^-^Thla Society heki its annual 
exhibition in October. We regret, however, that we have received no 
official account of the same, to lay before our readers. We find the 
following in one of the Philadelphia papers ^— 

At the meeting in October, the premmm for the best twelve varieties 
«f dahlias was awarded to Mr. R. Buist The premium for the best 
eeedins dahlia was awarded to Mr. Peter Mackenzie. A premium of 
tap dollars was also awarded to J. B. Smith, £sq., for several plants 
of the Baobab, (Adansinia digitiita), from two to three feet high^ rai»* 
ed from seed. The germination of the Baobab, it is said, requirea three 
er four years in its natural climate, the hottest parta of Africa.. Mr. 
'Smith, by placing the seeds in a hotbed, kept at tne anuaual tempera- 
ture of 180P ^Fahr.) obtained the plants in about ten days. ' 

The premium for the best exhibitions of vegetables was awarded to 
Mr. Anthony Fellow. — {FhiL paoer,) , 

We are sorry that Mr. Buist or Mr. Landreth, or others of our friends* 
did not send us an account of the exhibition, in season for this number. 

Maryland HwticuUaral Society. ^Saturday, May 21«i, 1836. The 
accounts that we have of the meetings of this Society, we extract from 
the Farmer and Oardener^ 

Vegetable$: From Mr. Peter Nantz, crodcneek winter squashes, of 
the growth of 1835. These are stated to possess the excellent quality 
Qdf keeping " perfectly fresh" for " any length of time deaired." They 
are said to have been kept /our vears^ and were as fresh as when taken 
from the vine. They only need to be hung up is a dry room, secure 
from frost. We hope that some of the growers of this fine vegetable, 
will forward ua a few seeds for distribution among our friends. From 
Mr. Thomas Dixon, lettuce and cauliflowers. James Stranch exhibited 
cauliflowers, one bunch of asparagus and lettuce. Flower$: AmaryBw 
Johnsdnt, and flowers and bouquets from Mr. Zebulon Waters. From 
Mr. John Feast, thirty varieties of cut flowers. Mr. Samuel Feast 
fifteen varieties of new China roses, and seven of Scotch roses, and five 
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Tarieties of the p«ony; also a plant of Epiphyllum speci6sum, with 
upwards of one nnndred expanded flowers, and Cdreus speciosissimus 
in fine bloom, with various cut flowers. 

Saturday, May 38(A. Flowers: Alstrcenidrta Pelegr\nay Calceolaria 
pinnkta, and various bouquets of fine flowers. From Edmund Kurtz, 
C^reus Ackermint, two specimens of South American amarvUises, and 
bouquets of cut flowers. From Samuel Feast, C^reus Ackermint, 
eighty-four varieties of roses, and bouquets of flowers. From John 
Feast, several varieties of roses, and the double white rocket, with eleven 
flower stems to one root. Vegetablei: Mr. James Stranch, early Kid« 
ney potatoes. From Thomas Dixon, half a peck of peas, and one cau- 
liflower. From Edmund Keene, two fine bunches or asparagus. 

Jiugust 30^A. — We have no nccount from the last date ta this. 
Fhteers: From Samuel Feast, Jambbsa, vulgi^ris, and fine roses, in- 
eluding K^ttzt, Queen of roses, &c. From Edmund Kurtz, eight va- 
rieties of Zinnia ^legans. From Henry Moore, a fine double seedling 
alttuea. From Robert Sinclair, dahlias, viz: Queen of the dahlias, Fos- 
ter's Inconvparable, Belladonna, Negro Boy, and Brewer's Parai^on. 

Fruits: From Mrs. Robert Taylor, fine blue plums. From Richard 
Valentine, pears, plums, and figs. From Henry Moore, Moore pearsi 
so called, raised by him from seed. [We should be alad to learn the 
qualities of this pesr.^^Conds,] also, prime plums, Afoore's ne plua 
ultra, Magdalen and Oseola plums, all seedlings of Mr. Moore's; but no 
qualities are stated: green gage and matchless plums. 

August ^Ith, — Flowers: From Dr. Edmonson, Barrett's Susanna, 
and other dahlias, and the Erythrina Cristi-^&lli. From Rol)ert Sin- 
clair, numerous varieties of dahlias, viz.: — Alice Grey, Village Maid, 
Negro Boy, alba purpurata, British Queen, King of the yellows, Foa* 
ter's Incomparable, Queen of dahlias, Brewer's Paragon, Chancellor, 
Queen of the whites, and Richardson's Alicia. 

Fruits: From Mrs. B. I. Cohen, white egg plants and vellow plums, 
from a tree from Havre. From Mr. Henry Schroeder, fine tomatoes, 
some of them weighing one and a half pounds each. From Samuel 
Feast, seedling pears, from the Seckel, a verv fine and delicious fruit, 
80 pronounced by the Committee : [we should be extremely happy to 
hear from Mr. Feast, respecting this varietv. — Conds.] 

September 9Bth.^Flowers : From Mr. Q. B. Smith, l^dsa Herber- 
m6nt», and a species of Liitris, very beautiful. From Mr. Samuel 
Feast, dahlias, salvias, and Heli&nthus multifl6rus pl^no. From- Mr* 
H. Rodewald, bouauets of flowers, dahlias, and fine German asters. 

Fruits: From Mrs. George H. Keerl, a dish of Prince's green gage 
[? Flushing gage] plums. 

Vegetables: From Mr. Peter Coombs, one peck Lima beans, and 
cherry beans, both fine. From Thomas Dixon, fine tomatoes. From 
Mrs. M. F. Harold, New Jersey, fine tomatoes. From Mr. J. Stranch, 
half a peck of Lima beans, Mercer potatoes, and one dozen of guoibo. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Society was held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 5th and 6th of October, and was crowded with " admir- 
ing spectators." *' The display of fruits and flowers surpassed all 
expectation, and evinced most strongly how great and sifpal nave been 
the advantages secured to this community, by the untinng zeal, enter- 
prize and intelligence of the members of that truly patriotic association, 
and how deep is the debt of gratitude which they have impressed upon 
their fellow citizens." (Bait, Farmer and Gard,) 

New York Horticultural Society. — This society held its annual meet- 
ing on the 28th, 39th, and 30th of September, as noticed at pa^^e 991. 
We have, however, received no returns either official or unofficial : Vfa 
had hoped to have been able to have given a complete account of every 
thing exhibited. 
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Art. VL Quiney Market 



RoeU, Tubtn, 4^. 

PotfttoM : 
Common. J P^^ j,^,; 

*^**"^«f****» { ^r bushel', . ! 

■ *, _, ^ > per barrel 

Em*P*»*' } ^r bushel 

SwMtPotatoe., J J^Jb^rf^ei; 

Tnniips : 

per bushel, 

Onions : 

per bushel 

Baecs, per bushel, 

Gwrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Sabify, per bunch, 

Horsc^ish, per pound, 

Radishes, per bimch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cahb«ige$, Salads, 4rc 

Cabbages : per down. 

Savoys 

Drumhead 

Red 

Cauliflowers, each 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root, 



S^naahet and Pumpkitu. 

Canada, per pound, 

Winter crook neck, per pound, 

Lima, per pound, 

Pumpkins, each,. 



From 

^cts. 



1 QO 

1 75 

2 25 

1 00 
]I00 

2 00 



60 

L 00 

4 

4 

76 

76 

76 

12i 

8 

12i 

20 

14 



To 

9 CIS. 



1 76 
75 

2 00 
75 

2 50 
1 25 

3 50 



75 

25 
6 
6 

1 00 



60 
00 
00 
25 

10 
12i 



6 

5 

4 

12i 



00 
00 

12i 
20 



76 

60 

50 

60 

12i 

25 



7 
6 

20 



Pat and Swcti HaU. 

Parsley, per half peek,. . . 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjoram, per bunch, . . . . 

Savoi7,pcr bunch, 

Spearmint, per bunch., . . . 



FrmU. 

Apples, dessert : 
New i I*' '»'"!• 



^ per lanhel, 

N. Trpippins, per bushel,. 

" per peck, 

Rp—t. ^ per barrel,. 



^* 5 per bushel, 

Baldwins, i P**' t*""!^: 

^^ 5 per bushel, 

Pears : 
St. Germain, per doten,. . . 
Messiro Jean, per half peck, 

B^'^.l^rte:::::: 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. .... 

Pine Apples, each, 

Grapes: (foreign,) pr pound,. . 

White Malaga, 

Purple Malaga, 

Berberries, per bushel, 

o»-«-.|!;:rfc::::::: 
^-^-^'lli^rfc: ::::::: 

Shaddocks, each, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, 

^^■"■"-.j^a 



From To 



ecu. 



17 
6 
6 
6 



^cis. 



2» 
12 
12 



60 '2 00 
75 ll 00 
00 II 60 
62i 
2 60 

1 ^ 

2 60 
1 25 



eo 

09 
00 
00 
CO 



60 

Vtk 

60 



1 00 

60 

4 00 

60 ,2 00 
25 3 00 

50 !6 00 



Almonds, (sweet) pel* pound,. . 

Filbertjt, per pound, 

Castana, 



25 

20 

20 

00 

00 

25 

00 

87$ 

25 

00 

CO 

25 

12 

4 

8 



874 
26 

2 60 

3 60 
fO 

6 00 
60 

5 00 

5 00 

2 50 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. Since our last tbere has been a steady demand. The 
crops have not irenerally been large the past season, and the sup- 
ply is consequently somewhat diminished: still, however, the prices of 
many vegetables are moderate, and the stock of some kinds sufficient 
for the winter. Potatoef* have been received in considerable quantities 
from the eastward, yet the prices have not been diminished, but, on the 
contrary, holders are more firm: this is in a great degree owing to the 
bad order in which many cargoes have arrived, the potatoes havioff 
been frost-bitten, either before or afler they were shipped: plenty of 
tbeie are to be had beneath our quotations, which are mado for tbof« 
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of the first quality. Sweet potatoes arc^very scarce; the early frosts in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, from whence a greater portion of those sold 
in this market are received, has prevented the growth of the usual crop. 
Turnips are now more abundant. Of ouions there is a good supply at 
fair rates. Beets and parsnips, thouirh not as abundant as usual, are 
sufficiently so to supply the market. Radishes are scarce, and, from the 
lateness of the season, prices advanced. Cabbages, as we stated in our 
last, are scarce : few drumheads are to be bad : early frosts prevented 
their full growth: red cabbages are also very scarce. Some beautiful 
cauliflowers have come to hand of good size for this season. Lettuces 
are not so plentiful, and prices higher. Of celery, the stock is small^ 
and not so well grown as usual. Tomatoes are all out of the market. 
Squashes remain scarce, and prices have advanced n shade: all sorts do 
not keep well this season, from the cause of the vines having been de« 
•troyed by early frosts, and thus prematurely ripened. Pumpkins are 
tolerably plenty. 

In fruits, with the exception of some kinds, there has lieen a reduction' 
in prices. Apples are quite plentiful, and considerable quantities have 
been brought in since our last. Pears are also abundant : we have had 
some fine St. Germains, raised in the city, and some of very fair quality 
from the vicinity; the former have been sold at our highest quotations: 
that old sort, the Messire Jean, commonly known as the Monsieur Johoi 
is very plentiful and of good size; other dessert sorts are all gone; pound 
and Iron pears for baking are abundant. Quinces since our last have 
come to hand in considerable quantity, and prices remain the same. 
Cranberries are yet scarce. Very few pine apples remain on hand. Of 
grapes there has never been a more plentimi supply: there has been 
numerous arrivals; our quotations are remarkably low, but they have, 
sold in quantities far below these; we notice that the purple sort is 
not liked so well as the white; we believe, however, that they will be 
found equally as good. Berberries are verv scarce, and nearly gone for 
the season. Oranges and lemons are held at advanced prices. Chest- 
nuts and walnuts continue as in our last. Yowb^ M, T., November 
Hftd, 1836. 



Aet. VII. Meteorological Notice. 

FOR OCTOBER. 

The mean temperature of this month was 9^ less than the same 
month last year. The severity of the froit in the previous month de- 
stroyed vegetation; during the whole of this there has been frequent 
li^ht frosts, and one or two quite severe ones: very little rain fell. 
The course of the wind has been more equally divided than usual, but 
the prevailing ones have been from S. ta W. 

Trermombter.— Mean temperature, 41^ 9' — highest, 1(P; lowest, 
17^ above zero. 

WiHDs. — N. three days — N. £. 5ve — E. one — S. six — S. W. six— 
W. six — N. W. four days. 

Force of the Wind. — ^Brisk, nineteen days — ^liffhtj twelve days. 

Character of the Weather, — Fine, six days,— -Fair, eighteen days — 
Clovdt, seven days. 

Mainy^ four days. 
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FRUIT DBPARTMElfT. 



Sirmffherry beds: coRtiniie to protect newly planted ones with a aliflit 
covering of leaves, straw, or coarse manure, where not done before. 
Old be(& will come forward earlier in the spring with a little protection. 

Fruit tree$ that have been planted this fall, it will be well to protect 
at the roots with a wheelbarrow of manure^ to prevent freezing and 
thawing of the soil in the spring. 

Qrupe vme9 in the open air should he trimmed of superfluous branches 
and terminal shoots, and tender kinds protected by a covering of leaves 
or manure. Those in the green-house or grapery, where not done be- 
fore, should be pruned the latter part of the month, and the shoots 
earefutly bent down hori2ontally with the front sill of the house, and 
tied loosely together. Young plants that have been grown in pots* 
should be put in the cellar. 

8eion$ tor grafting may be cut at this season, and preserved in the 
cellar, by placmgthe lower ends in a box of earth. 

Flower department. 

Hyacinths, tulips, crown imperials, narcissus, crocuses, &e., should be 
l^t mto the ground as soon as possible this month, if neglected or put 
off from the last: aAer this penod they suffer greatly from remainmg 
out of the soil. Hyacinths planted in pots the first of last month, and 
plunged in the (pound, may now be taken up and brought into the par^ 
lor to bloom, which will be in about six weeKs. 

Dahlia roots remaining in the ground should be taken up as soon as 
possible. 

Chrysanthemums, will now be out of flower, and the pots may be 
removed to the cellar. 

Ten-AjBeek stocks, now potted, will bloom all winter. 

Oilia tricolor: pot small seedlings of this to bloom in the month of 
February and March. ' 

Mimmuses : atten.d to refiotting these for flowering through the season. 

Schizantkuses will requice attention and repottmg where they are 
growins^ rapidly. 

Gladioluses, ixias, sparaxises, and other Cape bulbs, may yet be 
planted with success. 

Ranvnctduses, and anemonies, should now be planted in pots where 
it is desirable to cultivate them in this manner. 

Cactuses: keep them moderately dry at this season. 

Oxalises may yet be planted with success: some excellent hints on 
this genus will be found in the present number. 

CasneUias will be opening tneir buds: give such as have ahready ex- 
panded more water. 

Trevirana eoednea: keep the plants in a dormant state until February. 

Ericas in the greenhouse should be placed in an airy situation; water 
more sparingly now then at other tiaies» when they are growing ftee^. 
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LIST OF PLANTS. 



dealbAta 

dec6rreiis 

falcAta 

loDKtfdlla 

lopUntha 

pendula 

suavdolena 

ipectAbile 

undul&ta 



157 

110. 389. 4S0 
]|0 
67. 157. 420 
117 
108 
108. SS5 
400 
420 



This it probably tbe A, un- 

dulefdlia Cun,H»rt. Brit. 94689 

verticlll&ta 420 

jfcer nibrum 193 



JtcbiUia giber&Itica (?) 
phoBnicea fl6re pMno 



275 
355 
366 

No raeh apeciea in Hort Brit., 

but the latter may be the 

Ptinnica var. tldre pi^no. L. 

^hraa Sap&ta 101 

itfconitum ilbidum 397. 365 

H&lleri 397. 365 

Nap^llua 397 

Acrocdmia 90 

Adan-dnta dlgit&ta 

•STsci^tts rtiblc&nda S299 

Acap4nthua umbellAtua 315 

365. 395 
Agrimdnia 350 

nepaJ^ngifl 350 

Eupatdrta 350 

wSilanttu giandul^sa 35 

Allam&nda cathirtlca 379. 392 
wflliam HAlleri 190 

wdniu serruUta 199. 194 

Aloysia citrloddra S99 

Alplnia niktans 388 

Alstrem^ria aurantlaca 993 

975 
syn. A. ail^rea Ora. 

Pdegrina 975 

psittacina 975. 976. 314 

tricolor 975. 976 

ayn : Floa Marthit Ker. 

Amaiyllif 100 sp. and var. 

enumerated 108. 109 

Bdladdnna 379 

falcita 191 

gyn. BrunsTlgia falcAta Ker. 

Johns^nn 464 

vendsa 100 

▼ittAta 179. 936. 969 

Ammdbium alAtnm 395 

^mygdalua 350 

Andr6mpda panicnlAta 990 

polifdlia 15 

wfnem6ne bep4tiea 167 

nemor6ia 193 

AngrtB^euM caudAtum 961 

Anomath^ca crutota 413 

f6ncea 413 

wCnthemia ndbllla lldre pMno 

359.366 
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Antholyza 0tbi6pica .295 
montAna . 191 

preilta 1^1*SI 

Antirrhinum mijua 167. 90 

AquD^gia slb^rica Si55 

vulgirii 168. SS5 

Arilia spindsa 75 

Armtedria imbr1c4ta 419 

dff'rbutue Andricbne 6&990 

canari^naia 108 

U*nedo 75. 109 

Arctoatipbyloe tomenlAsa 94 

ayn : A'rbutua tomentdaa 

Purth 

Ardisla crennlAta 66 

Argemdne mexieina 396 

^riatol6cbia ftB*teiit 176 

grandifldra * 176 

tierpentiria 991 

ripho 991 

trilobAta 991 

jfrmenlaca 350 

Ardnia Bocryipinm 15 

Thia maat be aynonymona 

with the Jhiuldnekier BotryA- 

pium Dee. 

ArtocArphua integrifdiia 101 

Jl'mm discolor J57 

AicUpi&9 curaasAvica 157. 275 

tuber6sa 315. 397. 355. 395 

A sim'na parrifldra 75 

trildba 75 

Aapidium marglnAla 354 

jfater aib^rlca 366 

Ndym A'nglB 366 

jflatrAgalua ariatAtoa 75 

caucAaicuB 75 

tdmidua 75 

AatiAntia mijor 975. 991. 314 

396 
AatrapeHi Wallichn 66. 76. 100 
Averrbda BUtmhi 443 

Caramibdla 444 

jHeuba Jap6niea 75 

AzAlea 

Thia genua baa bean united 
with JKhodod^ndrcMi, but we 
give, however, the apeciea and 
varietiea here, aa noticed in 
the Magazine. 

catendulicea 990 

Indica phcBuicea 110 

rar. purpdkrea idAno 470 
tedlf611a 66 

lap6nnica 16 

I nudlfldm 16.955 

990 
var. ilba 16 

c4mea 16 

ooccinea 16. 990 

papilionices 16 

polyAndra 16 

r6aea 990 

rAtelans 16 

59 



p6ntiea 
Tar.41ba 
latea 

ne plus nltn 
tricolor 
thrysifldm 
viacdaa 
AzAra dentAtft 
BabiAna 
plicAta 
hkbracytoea 
atiicu 
Binkffia grAndia 
BartdniaaArea 
Begdnia henclefdlia 
BeNLria ^ 

S^llla Integrifdiia 



890 
110 
S90 
970 
16.396 
94 
409 
191 
191 
191 
110 
919 
105 
-M 
149 



ayn. BcUpta IntegriAlia, 

peiennla 198 

BenthAmia fht^fera 70 

BerbMs wAjuilSUum 74 

Thia ia the Mahdnte JU 

quifdlium Pur^ 

ariatita 75 

ain^naia 75 

B^tula Alba 947 

Blgndnta grandilldra 367 

rAdfcana 965 

Bidphytum aenaltkvum 444 

Bl^lia 65 

Ariza mizlma 973 

BrugmAnafik aanguinea 383 

auavdolena 979 

Brundnta auatrAIia 993 

Branavigia 191 

Bryophj^lum ealycfamm 157 

IhilUne iloriMmda 191 
Thia ia the Anthdrlcnm flfvi- 
b6ndum H, K. 

pnglone ISnnla 191 

Okctna Ackermini 917 

Jenkinadtti 917.969 



183 



bochayn.ofCdreua 
Op6ntia 
aeptangulAria 
trlangttlAria 
ayn. of Op6ntia TOlgArla 
Bane, 

aenUis 
CalAmpelta icAbim 117. 178 
975. 997. 995 
Calandiinia grandifl^a 915 

997 
apecldaa 941 

CalceolAria andmolda 916 
corymbdfla 106. 914. 916 
var. Taliaman 993 

Fotherglllt 914 

Integrifdlia 914. 916 

londidlia 960 

ptedula 916.975 
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LIST or PLAinrt. 



piBBita S14 

rugdM 814. 916 

■embkmfdlUi 157 

CftlUooma serniUf^yU 179 

OUla eUil6pfca 157.961 

CaUi6ptis DnimiBdndt 384 

bicolor 

TBI. atrannfulneA 143 

CaMtropia proc4im 95 

■yn. jSmcU^mm procim flbrC 

GUtha paMiCila 193 

CamtiUa japdntca 9n 

j. 41te pl^no 18. 79 

117. 157. 311 

j. dUba ilinpllel 18 

{'. 4lba Mnl-dOptoi 18 
. acutlfdlla 67 

altheildn 68. 109 

311.490 
J. aaeoMnieflAim 90. 157 
▼ar.ttka 90. 95 

■triita 109 

i. atrankbena 99 

. Anrtala 79 

.Ch&DdlMni 79. 94 

157. 993. 811 
. . ChailM Angoata 79 
, . aivadtM 64 

, . C6Ua 117 

. . ColTilU 97. 110. 157 
, . eoednea 157 

, .comp4eU 64 

, . condUa 109 

..coMkima 110.311 

, . eonchiilAim 117. 157 
J. cordUdUa 65 

Thla Tartoty ia probably My- 
nonymona with aoma other, 
and arroneooaly called I7 UUa 



t 

i 



J. eortlUaa 140. 157 

ifn. of ll6ilda Gtead. 
J.eofAUiaa 0B.94 

103 
J. ciaMfadnia 97 

1. De CandMMi 68 

J. DoBCla^ri 993 

f . Danttm 100. 157 

|.eclipsla 37.95.97 

«le«uia 93.37.1M 

103.157 
J. Elpbiiiatdiili 96 

J. aximia S3. 37. 93 

103. 109. 157 
j. aximia 37. 93 

157 
Thla ta a qra. of 41afuia 



i: 
1: 



J. FaiiMa 07 

]. fimbiiila SI. 311 

J. fl6rkla 68 

j. francfyuttefia 69 

I.GUeaii 93 

J.glMab4Ifica 68 

J. f loritea 64 

1. Onna^IK 59 

J. Hanle6ii< 68 

J. Henrietta (baUe) 68 

117 
J. HtrbMi 68 

J. bezangnlAria 19 

j. ign^aeana 157 

J. imbrlcdta 93. 311 

J.Impentrioa da Bieall 

157 
J. ineaniAta 19. 117 

J. ioilffnta 68. 117 

J. invincible 97 

J. LItabria 97 

J-myrtUiUia 91.117 



J. matibilia Tmvitwi plen- 

iMima 109 

J. ozoni^naia 79 

j. fBont^Ura rteea 91 

97.157 
.Mpavericea 79 

. Parl[8*0 roae atripe 140 
. Pompdma 90. 67 

157 
.Pr^aii . . 64 

. Pronay<hia SO 

.ponctita 68. 96 

.pnlch^irima 69. 68 

79.07 

79. 95 

140 

110. 157 

90 

95 

19 

16 

117 

97 

97 



79. 
.hkbrapltea 
. hkbim aemi-dikplez 
.rabrica&Iia 

■aniQknea 

aeedUng 

aeiicea 
.apatbnlAta 
.Bpeci6aa 
. apectdbila 
. apltodena 
.Swells 
.variegita 



eviolAcea aopMa 
.WAidi 
.WelmAiia 
. Welb4nk< 
.WUtdn< 
.Woodai 



117 
97 
SO 

95.157 
68 

19.157 
300 

68.117 



117 
140 
109 
68. 07 
07 
400 

BiaUfldra 117. 157 

ayn. SomImc bUaa nibra. 

raticolAU 68. 97. 140 

157.339 

Campinala agmgica . 975 

991. 396 
ilbapUno 315.396 



aUlanAUa 


366 


aadraa 


396. 355 


carpitica 


315.396 




366.393 


eolllna 


315.396 


eUpUea 


991.396 


lactlfldia 


• 366 


Uiiil6im 


396.366 


Lon^ 


315.396 


mMiom 


991.396 


nlUda 


396 


jMraicaldlia 


314 


▼ar. fldra pl^no 


314.396 



far. fldie nldno Alba 314 
396.355.366 
pdmila 991 

pyramidAlla 390. 405 

aami4tica 396 

Tneb^Unm lldra pidno 
314.396 
artie«Mlla 366 

Voawnttna 366 

CamnboiAaaia moDapelUca 

75 

CUnajffeMfiaf 348 

glaAca > 63 

C&rax foUlcaliU 973 

byateridna Sr73 

InpoBna 973 

margindta 973 

▼eallta 198 

OiroliBeapiUioepa 101 



Cerep^cia tiegana . 
CbamsTOpa bamilta 



OLMia glandaldaa 93 

marylindica 366. 406 
Gataninche Ueoior 406 

CitUeya labiita 344 

Cavendiahts 94 

Ceandtbua americiniu 17 
OsUifltnia acAndena 17 

CeUeia coccLnea 

criat&ta 

C^laia erotica 3S7. 388 

C<>n6niyce rangltelna 70 

Oentavte CyiAoa 971 

Cepbaliatboa OGcldanlAUa 17 

(Xiaana 350 

eapridda 

cornAta 

Ptiddmm 

tomentdea 

undttlAU 398 

C^rbera thev^ta 399 

Cdxeoa giandlflAnu 101. 170 

300.470 
flagelUAnnia 390 

apecioafcaaimna SK8.976 
aplendldam 315. 464 

triangalAria 103 

Van&aia 

383 
74.319 
Cbapc4Ua tomentbaa 3l 

Clieldne gl4bra 366 

Lydnt 405 

CbenopMlom QadHte 154. 31o 
Chirdnia pediculiria 61 

Cboiizema HencluB&n< 93 
CimicUViga ftsHlda 315. 397 
Cineraria 67 

Cinnamdaram Cimfkorm 3Si 
atnifl Lindnum 98 

n6billa 96 

Clirkiatiegaaa 106.157 

856. 815 
pwlffh^a 
d^matla alniaa 
flimmnia 
fl6rida 866 

var. fl^re pl^ao 366 

vlrgini4na 55.866 

▼erticUIAila 55 

•yn. dgtng^ne amartcAna 

Cledme grandifldra 76 

CMthra alnlfdlU 56. 365 

Cliintbna panbeeua 79 

Cltnldnia Alegana 866 

Cobn*a ac&ndena 387. 396 



Coo6Uoba virena 141 

CdcM anrifera 99 

Cn^tt aribica 101 

061chicciun antomDdla 417 

416 

ColUnaia Mcolor 314 

CoUdmla CaTanilUaii 960 

cocdnea 314 

ayn. of tbe fonner. 

CUAtea nepalAnaia 75 

OombrAtnm poipAieM n 65 

969.379.398 

Commellna ccsl^etia 387 

tuberAoa 397 

CoopAria cbloroedleB 

I>ninini6ndt 
C6ptia trifoliito 193 

Cortopaia AtkiufdntdbM 396 

355.366 
Byn. of Calli6p8ia Atkin- 
adntdno. 

DnimBi6Bdi 143 

lanceoliCa 168. 314 

386. 8 55i 366 
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75 
fi6 
66 
66 

57 
57 
57 
9B6> 366 
65 



tmoUdlte 406 

tilplerif 8B6i 

Obrliiiai^ntUftUi 

CfrmiuillM 
•Iteniifdlte 
clrdnAta 
fl6ridA 
panlcttlifa 
nagolnea 

Coffonilla TiminM 

CoinB*a pulfllidlla 

■peci^M UO. 995. 419 

06i7lua ATvUina 113 

06f7plia umbncMliftn 89 

^9 

Oonn^lte rabn 177 

Gotoii«*«tar 360 

aeamlnini 75 

afll^nia 75 

ftifidA 75 

]az1fl6rt 75 

micioplnrlla 75 

roUindU^lia 75 

CriMula eocdoea 315 

* Ctata*gOfl oocdaM 

CAfgilli 339 

Dottgliai ]04 

beteropbylla 



mierocirM 
odonttmina 


857 
994 


ottontAlu 


994 




836 


FiiinU^lla X 


340 


tanacatiaUa 


894 


CMplibubiia 


'it 


CkUuun uniblle 


100.388 


aog6gtam 


870 


GkAeiM Mff6tlBaa 


417 


vwdAUs 


193 


CiyberAwa 


346 


Oifoita 


166 


Cyan^llaMtaa 


191 


QrcM dreinilif 


100 


NTOhlta 


90.156 


CyduMa oenm 


110 


QrdSala 


157.436 


350 


Jap6aiea 


75.956 


mAIiu 


351 


■la^nila 


75 


▼vlfirto 


398 


CynofloMum ompbalddM 193 
PypripMium aMAle 144 


laikfnia 


108 


parrUldra 


144 


C^tkufl Adiniii 


191 
999 


Lab6niiiin 


999 


porpdimia 
IMhUa ftufltrinea 


890 
44 


DalibinU 


350 




43 


porpikfaa 


43 


f^oMa 


43 


mpMhia 


44 


JUpliiie eMdram 


35 


JiiiMiiiim 


955 


oddia 


117 



DMididliliim nMiiMl4ek]nim 



345 

178 



p6ntlea 36 

DwamAria bditara 75 

I>ilpliiBlam eUtum 991. 314 

41«|Kiis fldra pUoo 991 

ezutAtnm 

graadUldfa 

▼ar. fldia pl^no 

mizlmam fldn pUoo 891 



dactUUniin 
moaUMftnna 
DaAtsIa ■tiJna 
Dlaa^ila canUea 
DiintJini rapMNU 
Oictamnoi iXbOM 
Dienrtlla Tournal&itf 
IHglUlla MUa 314. 

purpi^raa 
Dellinla •pttcidta 
ZNm eliiyioaUbcbya 
DoiyinUiM ezo^la 



Draec'naaiiiCiAUi 101 

ftirea 101 

ftisnai 101 

marginita 101 

Dneoc^pihalaiB altatema 396 

366.366 
vftpena 315. 386. 355 

366 
¥]rf InlADBin 896. 366 



70 

100 

396.366 

S75.8B1 

57 

307.366 

314 
100.383 

191 
100.108 



■latoaia fldn plino 160 
876. 9^.314. 866 



JDcMtM paadffldm 381 

Bchlnoc4fltai E^jriMaii 101 

347 
Edwiidaia cUMmla 

microphylla 108. 109 

^mpMnun nkbnm 
BoAdintlma qutnq[nafl6rm 64 

194 

leCiciiUUa -194 

B'paofi giaadlfldm 67. 157 

177.995 

beteroadma 

mierophylla 

paluddM 65 

pttlcbdUa 895 

popaiAscaDa 65 

JPphedra aHiasima 75 

duticbya 75 

mooostiehya 75 

Bpldtodram anneBiaflum 345 

GOD6pMimi 144. 166 

fkAgnns 107 

SkiniMri 345 

Epll6blam angofltlOliiiiii 366 

■pIcAtum 314. 386. 366 
.^plllMdillm dypbyllum 109 
EpblpbyUom apecldMim 384 

trancAtuai 384 

BplpbAgua 165 

amoriciiia 165 

Alcaarbdrea 65 

amtrUte 388 

bwbicaa 07. 157 

nodoterAnaa 06 

■pacidn 
An enor ; thii apaelea it aoC 
tbe ipeddia of boCanlili.i 

▼enicillAta 157 

Brtob6tryaiap6niea 75 

Eiynilani dlfhfttnmnm 366 

pliBuin 355 

Erytbiina CkUU-fUU 51 

815 

picta 53 

ErythrAaliuB amefkAatui 188 

EfcbMd)61taia callftmica 857 

875.901.314.397 

cidoea 86w 14. 347 



Eocalyptiu nligaa 99 

iUeoaiifl 191 

BaldpUa MaekaydiMi 106 

EapatdrMM odoiAtttiii 157 

Aipb6rbte coraHita 866 
OypaiiHiaa 806.888 

Iblgaiifl 416 



tetaraniiylla 410 
a «yn. of PoiiMMte pulcMr- 


rtma Oro. 




PoiaaMia 


66.06.76 




108.383 


a lyn. of Potnatttia pulcb^r- 


rinw Oro. 




BapbdrialAdU 


101 


Euterpe pliit5nnif 


919 


Eatoea multUUia 


107 


▼ladda 


106 




156 


Jleua bengaltesia 


101 


eoriicea 


101 


el4>Uca 


101.357 


indtea 


387 


nSgUa 


101 
101 


rtpeaa 


101 


FrafAria 


380 


collloa 


351 


raUcdla 


351 


Fiincoa appaadieiiUta 




p4odiiIa 




348 


Ftebaiaaitdraa 


106 


arbor6t€ana 


104 


c6nica 


104 


dlMolor 


50L104 


ezcortieita 


104 


globdw 


104 


Iritdlli 
foogUldra 


40.104 


JOt 


BucRMttema 


00 


maltifl^im 


115 


tan^Ua 


104 


▼inila 
GatU4r£iiai1ftita 


104 
975.365 




314.386 


pleta 


865.884 


Galtotbna nirilflB 


183 


Galat^Ua paoct4ta 


149 


hsAm 


148 


byMopiifdUa 
6anUniafl6rida 


148 

67 


tidicaaa 


937 


Gardoqnia GOlttaii 


106.363 


OantUaaacaUia 


' 869.418 


oiBlU 886. 406. 417 


cniclAta 


396 


qalnquaildia 


417 


■aponiria 


804.417 


Gambia bttlbdaa 


95 


corymbdaa 


388 


Ikaclilla 


95 


CMam 


350 


cocdneiim 


387.359 



frandlfldnuB 

Gilia acbiUefdlbi 
coffunoplfdUa 
rotandiAUa 180 

tiicolor 106.349.347 

Oladkolofl alAloa 191 

Uindoa 191. 843. 395 

411 
toyzantkniUD 411 

cardlniUa 400 

ColTilM 97S. 411 

commiknia 411 

▼ar. floribtodoa 814. 410 
btmiktiia 191. 356. 411 
UneAtna 
Tbia ia prabaUy Tritdala 

llaaAtaJT^r 

nataMnaia 314. 397 

343. 395. 366. 410. 435 
trtatia 411 

nadiilAtaa 156 

WaCadOMw 156. 436 

▼ar. padlbtoduf 411 

Otatolum ilAvnm 976 



468 
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GloridMtup^rba 3831 

GloHota Boiila 179 

macul&ta 315. 355. 394 
■pecl^aa 355 

Onapnilium platagenoldet 

GoddUa UpidM 857 

LlndleyaiM 394 

rubic&Dda 293 

Romanzdfn 919 

■er6tlna 919 

Theae wen foimeiiy all 

mited ander the genua (Eno- 

tMra. 

Qrevlllea Baudri 110 

nwmarinifdlia 110 

Orifllnia hyacintbuia 436 

HabenAria procAra 343 

Uabriuibus 109 

HciD4ntliua cocckoeiM 191 
tigryDQs 191 

Hak^a gihbdn 110 

Hal^M tetriptem S55 

JTamamilii virginica 159 

^Ted^ra qainquefldra 131 

Uedyctaium bkcolor 143 

Gardaendmim 366u 379 
Ileli4nchi» alttMimua 405 
multtfldros 405 

var. fldre pUao 405 

HtUduyvam bicolor 143 

Ueliotsdplum europe'am 271 
BeBieroc&llis cnnklea 355 
syo. Fiinkia oitita 8pr» 
fliTa 291 

Hepitica triidba 193 

Heaper&ntha 191 

Hibb^rtui S2S 

▼olAbiUa 179 

BMaeuM mUitArifl 405 

paKiatiis 405 

JI69a dn^naJa 175. 314 
357.399 
▼ar. pKno littea 392 

nlkbn 309 

Biii^nBfi 179 

■hould be J16m ilntoiia. 
veaiciriuB 355 

BMtia coGcknea 100 

Housrdnia cenlilea 193 

my a cani6aa 314. 365.^3 
Hydrangea ffuercifdlla 75 
JSyp^iicum Kalmadmcm 396 
monoKynum 355 

HypdpythkilangalQdaa 166 
Hyp6xi8 Btellita 156 

IctddeafGB'tlda 193 

riez wfquifdUiuii 75 

opAca 75 

Ipomc'a Ait6iit 61 

SsypUfdUa 399 

ignia 374 

paniculita 393 

Qtuun^kUC 406 

rikbra ceriUea 349. 389 
/ris pamttla 255 

■ib^nca 991 

ain^neia 157 

lMp6goii Loaddni 104 

apathuJAtuB 104 

/zia ertcta 419 

grandm6ra atriAta 108 
ayn. of SpaijMi> graadifldra 
Tar. ftriAta. 

flezu6w 19L 343. 413 
HeMni 419 

. piteiM 413 

iimcta 19L 343 

tiicolor 178 

8yn.or BpaiAili UlMdor Ktr 



viiidUUm 191. 343. 993 

412 

Ix4ra grandifldia 259 

rdaea 960. 379 

Jambdsa vulgArifl 101 

JjumkMun frualcAia 75 

Juniperus chin^nsia 365 

virginiAna 193. 354 

KageD^ckia eiatcgifdlia ^1 

K&Unta 75 

angiittU&lia 131. 290 

latii^lia 131. 156. 390 

398 

314 

Kean^dya comptoniAaa 340 

, glabrita 931 

macropbylla 340 

spl^ndens 291 

Thia is suted to be a Keon^- 

dya, Bltbough not fUlly aacei- 

talned 

St^riingi 931 

Kitaib^lta vitifdna 366 

Kolreut^na panicuIAta 75 

LanlAna camira 393 

Latinia bourb6nica 99 

LambertiaiM formdsa 335 

Lastb^aia calir6rnica 177 

Mthynu grandifldnif 315 

327. 355. 366 

tuber6saa (?> 355 

La&nM BtniMn 131 

n6bilia 75. 152 

p^raea 101 

syn. of i^tiea grettsaima. 

Ckic% 

SdMMifinUf 75 

lje6ntodoD toxicAium 193 

lAdtria spicAta 366 

LkgOstram vulg&ria 132 

Ikhum c&ndidum 397. 355 

canad^ose 315. 366 

var. hkbrum 315 

c6ncolor 337 

bulUferum 337 

longlfldram 327 

8pect4bile 991. 327 

tlgiynum 366 

Liniria^nistirdlia 314 

i.inn«9'a boreilia 376 

Ilnum tigrynuin 99, 106 

Liquidimber Imb^rbe 75 

Lobelia cardinAUa 356. 365 

394 

bicolor 366 

dec<irreuB 929 

fblgena 970. 365. 4u5 

giAcilts 325 

loDgifl6ra 419 

Bpecidsa 365. 405 

■pl^ndenB 970. 365. 405 

BypbiUtica 223 

Titpa 106 

Byn.ot 7\^paFeniUB^G.Don 

LoniceM bira&ta 132 

parvifldra 13S 

Lophosp^nnuinenib^cenB 178 

275. 327. 466 

IdtUBJacoboHjB 360 

Lowea berberitAMtL 800 

XuplnnB polypbylluB 255.975 

291,327 

Tar,41ba 355 

LOsala camp^BtriB 236 

XycbniB Bungedaa 341 

cbalceddDlca 327. 393 

▼ar, fl6re pl^aoilba 397 

393 

cocciOM 397 

rUmcAcon 955,314 



F16bJ6vu 375.291 

grandilldra 397, 366 

LygddiuiD palmAtam 389 

/.ysimAciiia quadnf^Ua 3 15 

387,355 

vulgirU 315.397,355.366 

Lythrum balic4ria 355 

verticillAtam 314. 355 

syn. of Nesc'a YerticUlita, 

Ktk. 

Maclikra aunnttaca 9. 75. 77 

115.299 

Mddia ^legans 359. 347. 394 

Magn^ta auricalAla, "75 

conspkcua 75. 110 

fkucAtA 110 

glaAca 75.133Ja9.314.3a6 

erandlil6ra 75. 144. 159 

^ 166 

macropbylla 75 

obov4ta 75. 381 

pi^mUa 110 

purpikrea HO 

trip^tala 75. 990. 998 

.VAJope graxMlifldra 178. 347 

This ia a variety of the tii. 

fida. 

JlfAluB 350 

JAlva moecbAta 315. 331. 355 

Manilla cordUftlla 341. 383 

Mar4ntoarundin4c6a 348 

caenilea 178 

Tlihi ia probably an error, 

and abould be aa follows: 

M&rica cchklea 275 

Matblola Annua 966 

incAna 987 

MaurAndya Barclaydaa 975 

;S7.396 

Mazillaria aromAUea 346 

crlstAta 107 

rufifeacena 969 

MedicAgo iupAUna 971 

MelaleAca Ay pertetfi&lia 355.369 

Mel&atoma atromtila . 179 

MeliAnthua m^or 117. 157 

Menai^aia cehUea 133 

Jlf^pilua arbutlf6lia 133 

lobAta 60 

Metroaid^roa florlbAndla 65 

lanceolAta > 179 

var. aemperfldrens 99 

Tbia abould beaBpeciea, 

and not a yariety 

BemperflArena 383 

apecidaa 179 

AH the above apedea of 

Melroaid^roa, except the first 

named, are now united to tlie 

genus Calliat^mon. 

.Nimulus guttAluB 960 

lAteuB 960 

var. vartegAtufl 6B 

rdaeua 397 

Bmitlitt 180. 261 

variegAtus: ayn. of lAteos, 

var. vartegAtua 180 

MonArda didyma 355. 366 

puipdurea 397. 356 

366 
Mon6tropa 165 

Monnddea atropnniArea 344 
Jlfdruaviulticaiaia 33. 854. 355 

469 
Unctdria 391 

A ayn. of JtfaclAra tinctbria 
D.Dm 

^Tica«eiUiaia '^ 

NeUlia 350 

JfMmbimtpedAKam 183. 388 
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Tor. album 



N«iii6phUa inaigiiif 


343.347 


Neiln. 


109 


cwiiica 


419 


•arnt^nsM 


191.396 




419 


uodalAu 


191 


JVI^rliiiii Oleinder 


39Q 


▼V. 4lba pMna 


393 


fturantlaca 


393 


fimplld 


393 


spect4tHl« 


393 


tpleodeiM 


29-2 


odorita var. tpl^ndens 

395 
A ayn. of JV. Oleinder var. 


■pltadenf. 




ipltodeni: tbls to the tame 


as tbe JV.OIeiader, var. 


•pl«nd«ns 179.960.356 


tbrysifldrum 


960 


JVbp^nthea distillat^iria 383 


NieremMrgia calyckna 383 


ntcilij 
mterniddla 


383 


383 


NttrAria SchoMit 


75 


JVymphB*a ci|;rai6a 
pigmea 


S36 


S36.379 


Nyna bifldm 


75 


tomentdaa 


75 


villbsa 


75 


Ochrintbe agata 
CEBoCb«ra bllVoni 


140 


395 


Fra^^ri 


314.396 


gla6ca 


396.355 


giandifldra 
humifiksa 


314.396 


917 


mlerocirpa: thii 


ptaould 


be macrocirpa 


314.326 
386 
366 


miMoori^nsla 


tarazacifdlla 


366 


O^ea Oleiater. 


75 


OnckdlaiD alttnimaiii 


995 


Bau^ri 


996 


ciliUum 


75 


flexudsam 


490 


papklio 


994 


Ondnto fhicticdaa 


75 


Op6Btia vulg&rto 


395 


Oriilth6calam aAreon 


) 191 




396 


▼ar. 


191 


cbloroleAemn 


996 


arandifldrum 
Inconipicaum 


67 
191 


niveum 


178 


Ored6zla rtgia 


99 


Orobioche 


165 


(Xxalto Acetoe^Ua 


443 


Bowi^ 


406.443 




450.453 


eaprlna 


.443 


e^mua 


443.453 


cfenila 


76.154 




354 


IMppai 


141.397 




406 


flabenU<Mla 


443 


birta 


453 


lanftta 


443 


multlfldra 


443 


pentapbylla 
P16tta 


449 


141 


roeace^ 


449 


mb^lla 


449 


▼erricolor 


449 


▼tolicea 


443 


OxyAracbiynntholdM 850 1 


Ffednte 


180/ 



albifl6nt 

▼ar. flrafrani 
Hikmet 
WbitU^ 



976 

991. 314 

991. 314 

975.991 

314 

bAmilto 955 

^(Mttoapapavericei^ 110 

117. 956. 336. 367 

▼ar. ilbida pldna 379 

AnneaMi 379 

B4nkaM 110. 117 

956. 976. 336. 367 

c4mea pUoa 379 

Hiimei 371 

14cera 373 

lilocina pleniMlma 

•emipl^iia 374 

monetrudsa 4lba ple- 

ninima 374 

pl«na 374 

purp6roo ▼JoMceo pUaa 

374 

Raw^tti 371 

nWwa 110. 336. 367 

▼ariegita 373 

offlcinAlis 955. 975 

337.377 

ilbicane 975. 991 

▼ar. atrohkbeni 391 

lAbra 975. 991 

unifldra 975 

parad6xica 955. 975 

▼ar. fimbrlita 991 

pne'cox 995 

ReeveeidM 991 

H6in 99 

■Ib^rfca: this to a syn. of 

the P. officlnAlia var. 

aiMrfca 975 

iVlArus aculeAtne 75 

Fancritlam Rmameaui tbto 

to now a syn. of lam^iitf 

Jtwidneaet Herb. Hort, 

BriU 7649 975 

Pvpkrer bracteitam 991 

orieotile 975. 991 

Paraerina 179 

PaMilldm al4ta 379. 399 

ceriklea 315 

ediklto 76 

Tacam6«a ▼ar. piin- 

cepe 381 

parpiirea 315 

Pelarf&aittin, ▼arietiee enu- 
merated 178 
Pantat^mon atroparpikreum 

199.314 
campannlitum 199 

difftoua 991. 314. 396 

diglUUa 314. 396. 366 
ovitum 975. 991. 396 

Eib^aoena 991 

icbardadnii 366 

rftaeum 991 

apeddsum 366 

P^ralca aaligna 351 

Pttiuda intermedia 347 

lineirto 106 

pbanicea 178 347 

Peyro^sM corymbdM 191 
ftlcita 191 

Phac^lia congMa 143 

bipinnadfida 144 

Phalirto omndinAeea ▼ar. ▼a- 
rlegita 973 

Phaatolua GanaedlZa 395 

Philaddpbua coronirioa 991 
Plkl6x aeaminita 366 

amerleina 356. 366 

bimacttUta 970. 901 

314 



cordAta 
corymbdaa 
decuasAta ilba 
dtoticha 

divaricita 

Drumm6ndti 

flmbri4ta 



glomerita 

latif6lia 

pmM?wl4ta 



c4riiea 315.396 

366 
366 
366 
366 
975.991 
314 
955.369 
69.384 
315.396 
355.366 
975. 991. 314 
366 
975.991.314 
363.366 
nlvilto 955. 369 

ovAta var. Tiietoniitaia 991 
paniculAta 363 

pildea 309 

pyramldAlto 363 

▼ar. 41ba 315. 396 

355.366 
globttoa 363 

pendolifldiB 390 

355.363 
lAbra 366 

r^puna 366 

rbaeum 316. 396 

356. 366 
lerttlna 363 

aetAcea 369 

8bep4rdt 315. 396. 356 
■oavdoleM 975. 991 

314.808 
8ubal4ta 956 

tardifldra 366 

undulitapdmila 315.396 
WheelerMliM 355. 366 
Phaefnix <factylifera 99 

Pb6rmiam Uoblx 199 

PhotiDiaarbutifdlto 76 

Pblllyrea angustif61ia 76 

PbytoI&ccader4ndra 936.974 
Pbyaiinthua ilbena 974 

Pimelto decoaaita 176 

lisiiatrto 176 

linirAlia 995 

rdaea 176 

PiM^alB ▼ulgArto 357 

Pinua 5tr6bua 75 

aylv^stria 75. 15S 

Plptinthua nepal^naia 383 
Ptoticbla T^Brobintbua 75 
Pitt6tporum uodolAtum 65 
Pleurad^oa coccinea 390. 436 
PiburoCbillto pkcta 177 

PlumbAgo cap^nala 975. 393 
rdaem 66 

Plami^na 4Iba 101 

hkbra 101 

Podintbea Urta 170 

Poiuciaaa pulcb^ciima 999 
r^gia 101 

Polemdnium ccnllenm 396 
▼ar. fl6re 41ba 396 

Pblygala grandilldra 67 

apecidaa 67 

Polna^ttsa piUch4iTima 950 
994. 389. 417. 436 
P&polua tremuloldea 193 

PortulAca OUli^at 389 

Fotentilla aUtMangoinea 396 
Hopwoodtdaa 406 

Mayuhia 315. 366 

nepal^nato 396. 366 

riptana fl6re pMno: a ayn. 
of Tormentilto r^pCana, 
▼ar. fl6re pMno 991 
EoaaelluhM 315. 366 

almpiez 198 

Pieii4iit&M lntegriiiUta3l6J97 
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Pilmiila prs^nitens w. iXht 

AmbriAU 153 

purpZkrM flmbriAta 69 

libArica 106 

Filnofl ambkgttiu 133 

▼ertlcillAUu 133 

PnkDUfl 350 

Mdcka 353 

4>uckturMiiilt 35(2 

briiantUea 359 

chicasa 161 

dom^sUca 161 

Jap6nlca 60 

UttoriUf 161 

Paidiom CatUeyAmui 101 

184.379 

cUn^ue 379 

Pioi41ea eKol^nta 155 

PolmoDirla amerieina 193 

Ylrgknica 168 

PnlcenflB'a eoidita 60 

Pdmlca OranAtum Tar. pl^no 

cocdnea 66 

Pyrftthram paitMnium 307 

^n6pboraiii 350 

Pyrui 350 

crenita 353 

lanita ' 353 

Pmtkia 853 

variolosa 353 

Qn^fciu tp. 119 

Baplii61epb Indiea 75 

Aenanthera cocdnaa 383 

iZenMa odorita Tar. fruUs- 

c^iifl 366 

Ah4mnaa claC^raua 75 

JihAxla Tir^nlca 179 

idiodod^adroa ilbom 356 

4lta clei^DM 110. 149 

970.303 

aitdrenm 99. 149. 153 

TBT. hybridam 99. 149 

157. 176. 356 

NoblAimM 141 

pulcb^xrimam 141 

RoMellutaiiaa 149 

calendiildceam tv. flUgi- 

dam 61 

Syn. AsAlaa ealandulA- 

oea Tar. fiUglda 
catawbl^OM 176. 356 

890 
kndicQin (•ya. AaUaa in- 
diea) 157 
Tar. caiAlea 143 
hybrida 157 
phoBiiicea 148. 157 
ponieea: thii ii nndoabC* 
edly ■ynoDymoQswttli 
the ptonicaa, af w« 
liave flowered tbem 
both, and coald per- 
ceiTe no dlflbrence. 
148 
Bmithti 110. 148 
miximuni 138. 176 
956. 900. 314 
Tar. bybridom 141 
nadlflAnim 156 
•yn. Ax41ea uodlflAra. 
p6gUcam: eya. Axilea 
p6ntlea 110. 148 
176.856 
Tar. 41ba 177 
Idtaa 177 
pUllda 177 
tricolor 177 
ainteilf: «yn. AiAlea il- 
n^ntls 110. 148. 179 
■yn. AUlaaTla- 
171 



JIhoddra canad^nee 


171 


Ribet glatindaom 
mlnouri^nsia 


. 934 

355 


■anguiaeum 


154.337 


■peci^sum 


106 




991 


RondbMtaa specidw 


143 



B^aa fiinkaw Tar. fldie likteo 

108 

braeteiu - 394 

firandnia 350 

einnamdmea 891 

damaae^na 350 

f<&roz 376 

Thti ieeridently an error, 

ai the true ftroz, JL Bieber- 

■teknci Lindl., is a white roee, 

and a nitlTe of Caucaaoa. 

indiea 300 

odorita 300 

Ly^llM 350 

macrophylla 350 

moscbata 350 

rubifdUa 99L 315. 355 

hkbra 391 

•eiicea 350 

Jtoemartniu ofllcinills 75 

JUkbue 350 

o6ncolor 351 

ftuetic^sna 351 

laaloGirpaa 351 

natkiniu 140 

odor4ttt8 140 

rotundlldUae 351 

Radb^ckaa lasctalAta 355 

365.405 

parpOrea 365.405 

Ra«llM giandlfl6ra 383 

Jttecoa aculeitue 75 

hypogl6wtiin 75 

raoen^rae 75 

Sallebaria odiaatildUa 75 

atMx erloc^phala 193 

8alpigl6Mi8 pketa 314 

fiUTia flUgena 978. 393 

Grahijni 397 

InvolucrAta 395 

■pendens 976 

SangiiinAria canad^neli 198 

193. 955. 418 

Ouiftaga gnmulAta 355 

Tar. flice pMno 355 

ombrAaa 355 

Temilia 198 

Thflni^neia 193 

BehisB'a pnailla 380 

ScUUnthui HooMri 179. 195 

diinuui 65 

pinnitus Tar. UimULi 63 

nttoufl 65 

ftUla ame^na 110 

Scolqp^ndrlum flfllclnAmm 



SAdam pectinAtam 

Sen^lo 61egani 

SibfaAldia proo6mbeBf 

Sll^ne eompActa 

Binningia guttAta 

Anilaz 

SolAndni gmndlfldia 

gattAU 
flkdAnnm eriepam 
B^pAdra auetiAUa 

BparAxii bieolor 

grandlfldra 

Tar. atriAta 

tricolor 

Terdoolor 
BpamaAnnia afticAna 
flpArdnm/fuioeam 



855 

397 
860 
814 
383 
75 
66.485 
383 



975.891 

814 

413 

U6.413 

413 

156.413 

413 

64.99 

75 



b^Ua 



chamedrilbUa 
flUp^ndola 

Tar. fldre pldno 

Aypericlfdiia 

kamar.hAUca 

leTigAU 

Llndleyiaa 

lobAta 

jalicU611a 

MrfoifdUa 

tomeotdaa 

tritemAU 



350 

S73.991 

350 

360 

976.991 

314 

991 

955 

350 

314.306 

350 

315.396 

17S.3d5 

350 

173.366 

350 



nlmAria 314.886.360 

Tar. TarlegAta 896 

Stanh^pea Alegana 383 

BtapAlia Tarie^lta 179 

StaphyUa trifdUa 173 

tubifl^ca 995 

SIAUce Gmelina 315. 397 

355.366 

latifdlia 366 

•copAria 405 

StdTia puipArea 406 

■enAla 393 

Btrelitcia augbtta 64. 979 

j6ncea 100 

ovAta 1<I0 

reginc 100. 106. 468 

StreptocArptu Rkiu 

gympbdria glomerita 406 

AgAttt Ucida 975 

TkxuM canadAneia 75 

Tieama capensia 368 

TeetndioAria elephAntipae 101 

Tlialictium alpinnm . 866 

Tki* Bokia S74 

Tiridls 468 

Thrinaz Aiegana tt 

parnfl6ra 89 

TbunbArgia alAta 

Tar. Alba 191. 998 

grandlflAra 66 

Tlgiidia conchifldra 835. 866 

paTdnia 156. 835, 315 



TomenUlla rAptaae 

Tar. fl6re plAno 887 

TradescAntM virginica 405 

Tar. fldco pMno 405 

TreTirAna cocdnea 379 

TrieophiUa t6rtUa 344 

TYifdUom incamAtam 157 

Trtpeacnm dkctyUAdea SI78 
Trt*6Dia lineAta 191. 486 

longil^lia 101 

ap. 191 

TriatAnIa macrophylla 980 
Tropa^olum n^Joa 

yar. Tentota 61 

pentaphyllum 

peregrinam 

Tiipa Fenilla'i 106 

CTlez 8 ap. 75 

CPlmna americAnvi 198 

campAatria 847 

pAflula 885 

UrAniaapedd« 100 

Facdnenm canidAnm 105 

oorymbAanm 96 

•lytiUoldea 106 
ValariAaa lAtara 801. 856 



ValldU pnxpAiaa 909. 381 

Fdada tArea 107 

Vetheimia glaAea : Tar. fl6ii- 

bu rabaaodntl pnrpikieia 

144 
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▼MdiflAra 


e? 


dantitam 


FMtiicumphoBDleeQm 36b 


Xjantdco 


pyniinidAII* 


397.366 


ntkdam 


VttrMaa AttbUUs 


157 


CXpulus 


ehaniBdxlldlla 


194.956 


Oyc^ccoa 




314.404 


tkniu 


▼ea^aa 


355 


nolaacata 


FcrMea cancialca 


391 


blinda 


^legana 


314.396 


c6ncolor 


ezaltAta 


366 


cueallita 


fentiaMiict 
Bybrlda 


955 


d^bills 


315.396 


odorAU 




355 


0T4ta 


latifdlla 


975.991 


palmita 


nagldcu 


316.996 


pedMa 


r^pcani 


955 


pubtecem 


■IbArtea 


366 


■aggltUla 


aplcita pikmlla 


314.396 


tricolor 


apdna 


396 


FItez jfgttOM ciitiif 


virglnieom 


356.366 


FiUa labituea 


Fib&roum acarifdlhiiii 373 


Watf data aleCraldea 



173 

173 

173 

S91 

173 

75, 117 

14 

168 

15 

14 

15 

168,193 

14.163 

14 

14 

15 

14 

349 

75 

77 

156.191 



marginAta 156 

HerTAiia 156.191.436 
▼ar. 191 

spicAta 191 

Weatiingia rotiiuurinU6Uiia 67 

WtoUria Conaequiiia 110 

993,936,390 

Xylopbylla angnstifdlla 357 

Xyldateum eilidtum 174 

▼ttldsum 174 

TioM ololfdUa 994 

lllamentdia 994.315.419 
cioridaa 

Zamla cycadifdUa 
ta6n1da 

Zepbiyintbas rdaaa 

Zlnnta ^legans 
var. eoecioea 

Zlzyphui TulgAilfl 



100 
100 
355 

356.308 
75 



Zygc^talnm cochlfAre 996 



END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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